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PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 


THE   PRAGMATIST  ACCOUNT  OF  TRUTH   AND  ITS 
MISUNDERSTANDERS. 

THE  account  of  truth  given  by  me  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy 
for  March  14  of  this  year  (Vol.  IV,  p.  141)  and  printed 
later  in  my  volume  entitled  Pragmatism,  continues  to  meet  with 
such  persistent  misunderstanding  that  I  am  tempted  to  make 
a  final  brief  reply.  My  ideas  may  well  deserve  refutation,  but 
they  can  get  none  till  they  are  conceived  of  in  their  proper 
shape.  The  fantastic  character  of  the  current  misconceptions 
shows  how  unfamiliar  is  the  concrete  point  of  view  which  pragma- 
tism assumes.  Persons  who  are  familiar  with  a  conception  move 
about  so  easily  in  it  that  they  understand  each  other  at  a  hint» 
and  can  converse  without  anxiously  attending  to  their  P'&  and  Q's. 
I  have  to  admit,  in  view  of  the  results,  that  we  have  assumed  too 
ready  an  intelligence,  and  consequently  in  many  places  used  ai 
language  too  slipshod.  We  should  never  have  spoken  elliptic 
cally.  The  critics  have  boggled  at  every  word  they  could  boggle 
at,  and  refused  to  take  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  our  dis- 
course. This  seems  to  show  a  genuine  unfamiliarity  in  the  whole 
point  of  view.  It  also  shows,  I  think,  that  the  second  stage  of 
opposition,  which  has  already  begun  to  express  itself  in  the  stock 
phrase  that  *  what  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  not  new/ 
in  pragmatism,  is  insincere.  If  we  said  nothing  in  any  degree 
new,  why  was  our  meaning  so  desperately  hard  to  catch  ?  The 
blame  cannot  be  laid  wholly  upon  our  obscurity  of  speech,  for  in 
other  subjects  we  have  attained  to  making  ourselves  understood. 
But  recriminations  are  tasteless ;  and,  as  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  misconception  I  complain 
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of  is  due  to  my  doctrine  of  truth  being  surrounded  in  that  vol- 
ume of  popular  lectures  by  a  lot  of  other  opinions  not  necessarily 
implicated  with  it,  so  that  a  reader  may  very  naturally  have 
grown  confused.  For  this  I  am  to  blame,  —  likewise  for  omitting 
certain  explicit  cautions,  which  the  pages  that  follow  will  now  in 
part  supply. 

First  misunderstanding:  Pragmatism  is  only  a  reediting  of 
positivism. 

This  seems  the  commonest  mistake.  Scepticism,  positivism, 
and  agnosticism  agree  with  ordinary  dogmatic  rationalism  in 
presupposing  that  everybody  knows  what  the  word  'truth' 
means,  without  further  explanation.  But  they  then  either  sug- 
gest or  declare  that  real  truth,  absolute  truth,  is  inaccessible 
to  us,  and  that  we  must  fain  put  up  with  relative  or  phenomenal 
truth  as  its  next  best  substitute.  By  scepticism  this  is  treated  as 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  while  positivism  and  agnosticism 
are  cheerful  about  it,  call  real  truth  sour  grapes,  and  consider 
phenomenal  truth  quite  sufficient  for  all  our  *  practical '  purposes. 

In  point  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  all  this  than 
what  pragmatism  has  to  say  of  truth.  Its  thesis  is  an  altogether 
previous  one.  It  leaves  off"  where  these  other  theories  begin, 
having  contented  itself  with  the  word  truth's  definition,  "  No 
matter  whether  any  mind  extant  in  the  universe  possess  truth  or 
not,"  it  asks,  "what  does  the  notion  of  truth  s\%\\\{y  ideally?'' 
**What  kind  of  things  would  true  judgements  be  in  case  they 
existed?"  The  answer  which  pragmatism  offers  is  intended  to 
cover  the  most  complete  truth  that  can  be  conceived  of,  'abso- 
lute' truth,  if  you  like,  as  well  as  truth  of  the  most  relative  and 
imperfect  description.  This  question  of  what  truth  would  be  like 
if  it  did  exist,  belongs  obviously  to  a  purely  speculative  field  of 
inquiry.  It  is  not  a  theory  about  any  sort  of  reality,  or  about 
what  kind  of  knowledge  is  actually  possible ;  it  abstracts  from 
facts  altogether. 

As  Kant's  question  about  synthetic  judgments  had  escaped 
previous  philosophers,  so  the  pragmatist  question  is  not  only  so 
subtile  as  to  have  escaped  attention  hitherto,  but  even  so  subtile, 
it  would  seem,  that  when  openly  broached  now,  dogmatists  and 
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sceptics  alike  fail  to  apprehend  it,  and  deem  the  pragmatist  to  be 
treating  of  something  wholly  different.  He  insists,  they  say  (I 
quote  an  actual  critic),  "  that  the  greater  problems  are  insoluble 
by  human  intelligence,  that  our  need  of  knowing  truly  is  artificial 
and  illusory,  and  that  our  reason,  incapable  of  reaching  the 
foundations  of  reality,  must  turn  itself  exclusively  towards  action^ 
There  could  not  be  a  worse  misapprehension. 

Second  misunderstanding:  Pragmatism  is  primarily  an  appeal 
to  action. 

The  name  pragmatism,  with  its  suggestions  of  action,  has  been 
an  unfortunate  choice,  I  have  to  admit,  and  has  played  into  the 
hands  of  this  mistake.  But  no  word  could  protect  the  doctrine 
from  critics  so  blind  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  that,  when  Dr. 
Schiller  speaks  of  ideas  '  working '  well,  the  only  thing  they  think 
of  is  their  immediate  workings  in  the  physical  environment,  their 
enabling  us  to  make  money,  or  gain  some  similar  '  practical ' 
advantage.  Ideas  do  work  thus,  of  course,  immediately  or  re- 
motely ;  but  they  work  indefinitely  inside  of  the  mental  world 
also.  Not  crediting  us  with  this  rudimentary  insight,  our  critics 
treat  our  view  as  offering  itself  exclusively  to  engineers,  doctors, 
financiers,  and  men  of  action  generally,  who  need  some  sort  of  a 
rough  and  ready  Weltanschauung,  but  have  no  time  or  wit  to 
study  genuine  philosophy.  It  is  usually  described  as  a  charac- 
teristically American  movement,  a  sort  of  bobtailed  scheme  of 
thought,  excellently  fitted  for  the  man  on  the  street,  who  natu- 
rally hates  theory  and  wants  cash  returns  immediately. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  when  the  refined  theoretic  question  that 
pragmatism  begins  with  is  once  answered,  secondary  corollaries 
of  a  practical  sort  follow.  Investigation  shows  that,  in  the  func- 
tion called  truth,  previous  realities  are  not  the  only  independent 
variables.  To  a  certain  extent  our  ideas,  being  realities,  are  also 
independent  variables,  and,  just  as  they  follow  other  reality  and 
fit  it,  so,  in  a  measure,  does  other  reality  follow  and  fit  them. 
When  they  add  themselves  to  being,  they  partly  redetermine  the 
existent,  so  that  reality  as  a  whole  appears  incompletely  definable 
unless  ideas  also  are  kept  account  of.  This  pragmatist  doctrine, 
exhibiting  our  ideas  as  complemental  elements  of  reality,  throws 
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open  (since  our  ideas  are  instigators  of  our  action)  a  wide  \vindow 
upon  human  action,  as  well  as  a  wide  license  to  originality  in 
thought.  But  few  things  could  be  sillier  than  to  ignore  the  prior 
epistemological  edifice  in  which  the  window  is  built,  or  to  talk  as 
if  pragmatism  began  and  ended  at  the  window.  This,  neverthe- 
less, is  what  our  critics  do  almost  without  exception.  They 
ignore  our  primary  step  and  its  motive,  and  make  the  relation  to 
action,  which  is  our  secondary  achievement,  primary. 

Third  misunderstanding :  Pragmatists  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  right  to  believe  in  ejective  realities. 

They  do  so,  according  to  the  critics,  by  making  the  truth  of 
our  beliefs  consist  in  their  verifiability,  and  their  verifiability  in 
the  way  in  which  they  do  work  for  us.  Professor  Stout,  in  his 
otherwise  admirable  and  helpful  review  of  Schiller  in  Mind  for 
last  October,  considers  that  this  ought  to  lead  Schiller  (could  he 
sincerely  realize  the  effects  of  his  own  doctrine)  to  the  absurd 
consequence  of  being  unable  to  believe  genuinely  in  another 
man's  headache,  even  were  the  headache  there.  He  can  only 
*  postulate '  it  for  the  sake  of  the  working  value  of  the  postulate 
to  himself.  The  postulate  guides  certain  of  his  acts  and  leads  to 
advantageous  consequences;  but  the  moment  he  understands 
fully  that  the  postulate  is  true  only  in  this  sense,  it  ceases  (or 
should  cease)  to  be  true  for  him  that  the  other  man  really  has  a 
headache.  All  that  makes  the  postulate  most  precious  then 
evaporates :  his  interest  in  his  fellow-man  "  becomes  a  veiled 
form  of  self-interest,  and  his  world  grows  cold,  dull,  and  heartless." 

Such  an  objection  makes  a  curious  muddle  of  the  pragmatist's 
universe  of  discourse.  Within  that  universe  the  pragmatist  finds 
someone  with  a  headache  or  other  feeling,  and  someone  else 
who  postulates  that  feeling.  Asking  on  what  condition  the 
postulate  is  *  true,'  the  pragmatist  replies  that,  for  the  postulator 
at  any  rate,  it  is  true  just  in  proportion  as  to  believe  in  it  works 
in  him  the  fuller  sum  of  satisfactions.  What  is  it  that  is  satisfac- 
tory here  ?  Surely  to  believe  in  the  postulated  object,  namely,  in 
the  really  existing  feeling  of  the  other  man.  But  how,  even 
though  the  postulator  were  himself  the  most  hardened  pragma- 
tist, could  it  ever  be  satisfactory  to  him  not  to  believe  in  that 
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feeling,  so  long  as,  in  Professor  Stout's  words,  disbelief  *'  made 
the  world  seem  to  him  cold,  dull,  and  heartless  "  ?  Disbelief 
would  seem,  on  pragmatist  principles,  quite  out  of  the  question 
under  such  conditions.  And  since  the  supposed  belief,  true  for 
the  subject  assumed  in  the  pragmatist's  universe  of  discourse, 
is  also  true  for  the  pragmatist  who  for  his  epistemologizing  pur- 
poses has  assumed  that  entire  universe,  why  is  it  not  true  in  that 
universe  absolutely  ?  The  headache  believed  in  is  a  reality  there, 
and  no  extant  mind  disbelieves  it !  Have  our  opponents  any  better 
brand  of  truth  in  this  real  universe  of  ours  that  they  can  show  us  ?  ^ 
So  much  for  the  third  misunderstanding,  which  is  but  one 
specification  of  the  following  still  wider  one. 

Fourth  misunderstanding:  No  pragmatist  can  be  a  realist  in  his 
epistemology. 

This  is  supposed  to  follow  from  his  statement  that  the  truth  of 
our  beliefs  consists  in  general  in  their  giving  satisfaction.  Of 
course  satisfaction  per  se  is  a  subjective  condition  ;  so  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  truth  falls  wholly  inside  of  the  subject,  who 
then  may  manufacture  it  at  his  pleasure.  True  beliefs  become 
thus  wayward  affections,  severed  from  all  responsibility  to  other 
parts  of  experience. 

'  I  see  here  a  chance  to  forestall  a  criticism  which  someone  may  make  on  Lecture 
III  of  my  Pragmatism^  where,  on  pp.  96-100, 1  said  that '  God '  and  *  Matter '  might 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  terms,  so  long  as  no  differing  future  consequences  were 
dedudble  from  the  two  conceptions.  The  passage  was  transcribed  from  my  address 
at  the  California  Philosophical  Union,  reprinted  in  Hit  Journal  0/ Philosophy ^  Vol.  I, 
p.  673.  I  had  no  sooner  given  the  address  than  I  perceived  a  flaw  in  that  part  of  it ; 
but  I  have  left  the  passage  unaltered  ever  since,  because  the  flaw  did  not  spoil  its  illus- 
trative value.  The  flaw  was  evident  when,  as  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  a  godless 
universe,  I  thought  of  what  I  called  an  <  automatic  sweetheart,'  meaning  a  soulless 
body  which  should  be  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  a  spiritually  animated  maiden, 
laughing,  talking,  blushing,  nursing  us,  and  performing  all  feminine  offices  as  tact- 
fully and  sweetly  as  if  a  soul  were  in  her.  Would  any  one  regard  her  as  a  full  equiva- 
lent? Certainly  not,  and  why?  Because,  framed  as  we  are,  our  egoism  craves 
above  all  things  inward  sympathy  and  recognition,  love  and  admiration.  The  out- 
ward treatment  is  valued  mainly  as  an  expression,  as  a  manifestation.  Pragmatically, 
then,  the  idea  of  the  automatic  sweetheart  would  not  work^  and  in  point  of  fact  no 
one  treats  it  as  a  serious  hjrpothcsis.  The  godless  universe  would  be  exactly  similar. 
Even  if  matter  could  do  every  outward  thing  that  God  does,  the  idea  of  it  would  not 
work  as  satisfactorily,  because  the  chief  call  for  a  God  on  modem  men's  part  is  for 
a  being  who  will  inwardly  recognize  them  and  judge  them  sympathetically.  Matter 
disappoints  this  craving  of  our  ego,  so  God  remains  for  most  men  the  truer  hjrpothesis, 
and  remains  so  for  definite  pragmatic  reasons. 
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It  is  difficult  to 'excuse  such  a  parody  of  the  pragmatist's 
opinion,  ignoring  as  it  does  every  element  but  one  of  his  universe 
of  discourse.  The  terms  of  which  that  universe  consists  posi- 
tively forbid  any  non-realistic  interpretation  of  the  function  of 
knowledge  defined  there.  The  prag^atizing  epistemologist  posits 
there  a  reality  and  a  mind  with  ideas.  What,  now,  he  asks,  can 
make  those  ideas  true  of  that  reality  ?  Ordinary  epistemology 
contents  itself  with  the  vague  statement   that  the  ideas  must 

*  correspond  '  or  *  agree ' ;  the  prag^atist  insists  on  being  more 
concrete,  and  asks  what  such  '  agreement '  may  mean  in  detail. 
He  finds  first  that  the  ideas  must  point  to  or  lead  towards  that 
reality  and  no  other,  and  then  that  the  pointings  and  leadings 
must  yield  satisfaction  as  their  result  So  far  the  pragmatist  is 
hardly  less  abstract  than  the  ordinary  slouchy  epistemologist ;  but 
as  he  defines  himself  farther,  he  grows  more  concrete.  The 
entire  quarrel  of  the  intellectualist  with  him  is  over  his  concrete- 
ness,  intellectualism  contending  that  the  vaguer  and  more  abstract 
account  is  here  the  more  profound.^  The  concrete  pointing  and 
leading  are  conceived  by  the  pragmatist  to  be  the  work  of  other 
portions  of  the  same  universe  to  which  the  reality  and  the  mind 
belong,  intermediary  verifying  bits  of  experience  with  which  the 
mind  at  one  end,  and  the  reality  at  the  other,  are  joined.     The 

*  satisfaction,'  in  turn,  is  no  abstract  satisfaction  uberhaupt^  felt  by 
an  unspecified  being,  but  is  assumed  to  consist  of  such  satisfac- 
tions (in  the  plural)  as  concretely  existing  men  do  find  in  their 
beliefs.  As  we  humans  are  constituted  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that 
to  believe  in  other  men's  minds,  in  independent  physical  realities,  in 
past  events,  in  eternal  logical  relations,  is  satisfactory.  We  find 
hope  satisfactory.  We  often  find  it  satisfactory  to  cease  to  doubt. 
Above  all  we  find  consistency  satisfactory,  consistency  between 
the  present  idea  and  the  entire  rest  of  our  mental  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  whole  order  of  our  sensations,  and  that  of  our  intui- 
tions of  likeness  and  difference,  and  our  whole  stock  of  previously 
acquired  truths. 

The  pragmatist,  being  himself  a  man,  and  imagining  in  general 
no  contrary  lines  of  truer  belief  than  ours  about  the  *  reality ' 

^Cy*.  Russell  in  iht  Journal  of  Philoiophy^  Vol.  IV,  pp.  292-293,  and  Pratt,  ibid., 
p.  322. 
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which  he  has  laid  at  the  base  of  his  epistemological  discussion,  is 
willing  to  treat  our  satisfactions  as  possibly  really  true  guides  to 
it,  not  as  guides  true  solely  for  us.  It  would  seem  here  to  be  the 
duty  of  his  critics  to  show  with  some  explicitness  why,  being  our 
subjective  feelings,  these  satisfactions  can  not  yield  objective  truth. 
The  ideas  which  they  accompany  *  correspond '  to  the  assumed 
reality,  *  agree '  with  it,  and  *  fit '  it  in  perfectly  definite  and  assign- 
able ways,  through  the  sequent  trains  of  thought  and  action  which 
form  their  verification,  so  merely  to  insist  on  using  these  words 
abstractly  instead  of  concretely  is  no  way  of  driving  the  pragmatist 
from  the  field,  —  his  more  concrete  account  virtually  includes  his 
critic's.  If  our  critics  have  any  definite  idea  of  a  truth  more 
objectively  grounded  than  the  kind  we  propose,  why  do  they  not 
show  it  more  articulately  ?  As  they  stand,  they  remind  one  of 
Hegel's  man  who  wanted  *  fruit,'  but  rejected  cherries,  peas,  and 
grapes,  because  they  were  not  fruit  in  the  abstract.  We  offer 
them  the  full  quart  pot,  and  they  cry  for  the  empty  quart-capacity. 

But  here  I  think  I  hear  some  critic  retort  as  follows  :  "  If  satis- 
factions are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  truth,  how  about  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  errors  are  so  often  satisfactory  ?  And  how  about 
the  equally  notorious  fact  that  certain  true  beliefs  may  cause  the 
bitterest  dissatisfaction  ?  Isn't  it  clear  that  not  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gives,  but  the  relation  of  the  belief  to  the  reality  is  all 
that  makes  it  true  ?  Suppose  there  were  no  such  reality,  and  that 
the  satisfactions  yet  remained :  would  they  not  then  effectively 
work  falsehood  ?  Can  they  consequently  be  treated  distinctively 
as  the  truth-builders  ?  It  is  the  inherent  relation  to  reality  of  a  belief 
that  gives  us  that  specific  /rw/A-satisfaction,  compared  with  which 
all  other  satisfactions  are  the  hollowest  humbug.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  truly  is  thus  the  only  one  which  the  pragmatist 
ought  to  have  considered.  As  a  psychological  sentiment,  the 
anti-pragmatist  gladly  concedes  it  to  him,  but  then  only  as  a  con- 
comitant of  truth,  not  as  a  constituent.  What  constitutes  truth  is 
not  the  sentiment,  but  the  purely  logical  or  objective  function  oi 
rightly  cognizing  the  reality,  and  the  pragmatist's  failure  to  reduce 
this  function  to  lower  values  is  patent." 

Such  anti-pragmatism  as  this  seems  to  me  a  tissue  of  confusion. 
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To  begin  with,  when  the  pragmatist  says  'indispensable/  it  con- 
founds this  with  '  sufficient/  The  pragmatist  calls  satisfactions  in- 
dispensable for  truth-building,  but  expressly  calls  them  insufficient 
unless  reality  be  also  incidentally  led  to.  If  the  reality  he  assumed 
were  cancelled  from  his  universe  of  discourse,  he  would  straight- 
way give  the  name  of  falsehoods  to  the  beliefs  remaining,  in  spite 
of  all  their  satisfactoriness.  For  him,  as  for  his  critic,  there  can  be 
no  truth  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  true  about.  Ideas  are  so  much 
flat  psychological  surface  unless  some  mirrored  matter  gives  them 
cognitive  lustre.     This  is  why  the  pragmatist  is  forced  to  posit  his 

*  reality '  ab  initio^  and  why,  throughout  his  whole  discussion,  he 
remains  an  epistemological  realist. 

The  anti-pragmatist  is  guilty  of  the  further  confusion  of  imag- 
ining that,  in  undertaking  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  truth 
formally  means,  we  are  assuming  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a 
warrant  for  it,  trying  to  define  the  occasions  when  he  can  be  sure 
of  materially  possessing  it.     Our  making  it  hinge  on  a  reality  so 

*  independent '  that  when  it  comes,  truth  comes,  and  when  it  goes, 
truth  goes  with  it,  disappoints  this  naive  expectation,  so  he  deems 
our  description  unsatisfactory.  I  suspect  that  under  this  con- 
fusion lies  the  still  deeper  one  of  not  discriminating  sufficiently 
between  the  two  notions,  truth  and  reality.  ReaUdes  are  not 
true,  they  are ;  and  beliefs  are  true  ^them.  But  I  suspect  tliat 
in  the  anti-pragmatist  mind  the  two  notions  sometimes  swap  their 
attributes.  The  reality  itself,  I  fear,  is  treated  as  if  '  true,'  and 
conversely.  Whoso  tells  us  of  the  one,  it  is  then  supposed,  must 
also  be  telling  us  of  the  other ;  and  a  true  idea  must  in  a  manner 
be,  or  at  least  yield  without  extraneous  aid,  the  reality  it  cogni- 
tively  is  possessed  of. 

To  this  absolute-idealistic  demand  pragmatism  simply  opposes 
its  non  possumus.  If  there  is  to  be  truth,  it  says,  both  realities 
and  beliefs  about  them  must  conspire  to  make  it ;  but  whether 
there  ever  is  such  a  thing,  or  how  anyone  can  be  sure  that  his 
own  beliefs  possess  it,  it  never  pretends  to  determine.  That 
ttu\h'SdX\s(^cWon  par  excellence  which  may  tinge  a  belief  unsatisfac- 
tory in  other  ways,  it  easily  explains  as  the  feeling  of  consistency 
with  the  stock  of  previous  truths,  or  supposed  truths,  of  which 
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one's  whole  past  experience  may  have  left  one  in  possession.' 
But  are  not  all  pragmatists  sure  that  their  own  belief  is  right  ? 
their  enemies  will  ask  at  this  point ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 

Fourth  inisunderstanding  :  What  pragmatists  say  is  inconsistent 
with  their  saying  so, 

A  correspondent  puts  this  objection  as  follows  :  **  When  you 
say  to  your  audience,  'pragmatism  is  the  truth  concerning  truth/ 
the  first  truth  is  different  from  the  second.  About  the  first  you 
and  they  are  not  to  be  at  odds ;  you  are  not  giving  them  liberty 
to  take  or  leave  it  according  as  it  works  satisfactorily  or  not  for 
their  private  uses.  Yet  the  second  truth,  which  ought  to  describe 
and  include  the  first,  affirms  this  liberty.  Thus  the  intent  of  your 
utterance  seems  to  contradict  the  content  of  it." 

General  scepticism  has  always  received  this  same  classic  refu- 
tation. "You  have  to  dogmatize,"  the  rationalists  say  to  the 
sceptics,  "  whenever  you  express  the  sceptical  position ;  so  your 
lives  keep  contradicting  your  thesis."  One  would  suppose  that 
the  impotence  of  so  hoary  an  argument  to  abate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  amount  of  general  scepticism  in  the  world  might  have 
led  some  rationalists  themselves  to  doubt  whether  these  instan- 
taneous logical  refutations  are  such  fatal  ways,  after  all,  of  killing 
off  live  mental  attitudes.  General  scepticism  is  the  live  mental 
attitude  of  refusing  to  conclude.  It  is  a  permanent  torpor  of 
the  will,  renewing  itself  in  detail  towards  each  successive  thesis 
that  offers,  and  you  can  no  more  kill  it  off  by  logic  than  you 
can  kill  off  obstinacy  or  practical  joking.  This  is  why  it  is  so 
irritating.  Your  consistent  sceptic  never  puts  his  scepticism  into 
a  formal  proposition, — he  simply  chooses  it  as  a  habit.  He  pro- 
vokingly  hangs  back  when  he  might  so  easily  join  us  in  sa)ang 
yes,  but  he  is  not  illogical  or  stupid,  —  on  the  contrary,  he  often 
impresses  us  by  his  intellectual  superiority.  This  is  the  real 
scepticism  that  rationalists  have  to  meet,  and  their  logic  does  not 
even  touch  it. 

No  more  can  logic  kill  the  pragmatisms  behavior :  his  act  of 
utterance,  so  far  from  contradicting,  accurately  exemplifies  the 

^  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  both  sense-percepts  and  percepts  of  ideal 
relation  (comparisons,  etc.)  should  be  classed  among  the  realities.  The  bulk  of  our 
mental  '  stock '  consists  of  truths  concerning  them. 
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matter  which  he  utters.  What  is  the  matter  which  he  utters  ? 
In  part,  it  is  this,  that  truth,  concretely  considered,  is  an  attribute 
of  our  beliefs,  and  that  these  are  attitudes  that  follow  satisfac- 
tions. The  ideas  around  which  the  satisfactions  cluster  are  pri- 
marily only  hypotheses  that  challenge  or  summon  a  belief  to 
come  and  take  its  stand  upon  them.  The  pragmatist's  idea  of 
truth  is  just  such  a  challenge.  He  finds  it  ultra-satisfactory  to 
accept  it,  and  takes  his  own  stand  accordingly.  But,  being  gre- 
garious as  they  are,  men  seek  to  spread  their  beliefs,  to  awaken 
imitation,  to  infect  others.  Why  should  not  you  also  find  the 
same  belief  satisfactory?  thinks  the  pragmatist,  and  forthwith 
endeavors  to  convert  you.  You  and  he  will  then  believe  simi- 
larly ;  you  will  hold  up  your  subject-end  of  a  truth,  which  will 
be  a  truth  objective  and  irreversible  if  the  reality  holds  up  the 
object-end  by  being  itself  present  simultaneously.  What  there 
is  of  self-contradiction  in  all  this  I  confess  I  cannot  discover. 
The  prag^atist*s  conduct  in  his  own  case  seems  to  me  on  the 
contrary  admirably  to  illustrate  his  universal  formula ;  and  of  all 
cpistemologists,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  is  irreproachably 
self-consistent. 

Fifth  misunderstanding:  Pragmatism  explains  not  what  truth  is, 
but  only  how  it  is  arrived  at. 

In  point  of  fact  it  tells  us  both,  tells  us  what  it  is  incidentally 
to  telling  us  how  it  is  arrived  at, —  for  what  is  arrived  at  except 
just  what  the  truth  is?  If  I  tell  you  how  to  get  to  the  railroad 
station,  don't  I  implicitly  introduce  you  to  the  what,  to  the  being 
and  nature  of  that  edifice?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  abstract  word 
'how'  hasn't  the  same  meaning  as  the  abstract  word  *what,'  but 
in  this  universe  of  concrete  facts  you  cannot  keep  hows  and  whats 
asunder.  The  reasons  why  I  find  it  satisfactory  to  believe  that  any 
idea  is  true,  my  manner  of  arriving  at  that  belief,  may  be  among 
the  very  reasons  why  the  idea  is  true  in  reality.  If  not,  I  summon 
the  anti-pragmatist  to  explain  the  impossibility  articulately. 

His  trouble  seems  to  me  mainly  to  arise  from  his  fixed  inability 
to  understand  how  a  concrete  statement  can  possibly  mean  as 
much,  or  be  as  valuable,  as  an  abstract  one.     I  said  above  that  the 
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main  quarrel  between  us  and  our  critics  was  that  of  concreteness 
versus  abstractness.  This  is  the  place  to  develop  that  point  farther. 

In  the  present  question,  the  links  of  experience  sequent  upon 
an  idea,  which  mediate  between  it  and  a  reality,  form  and,  for  the 
pragmatist,  indeed,  are^  the  concrete  relation  of  truth  that  may 
obtain  between  the  idea  and  that  reality.  They,  he  says,  are  all 
that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  idea  *  pointing '  to  the  reality, 
'fitting'  it,  'corresponding'  with  it,  or  'agreeing'  with  it, —  they 
or  other  similar  mediating  trains  of  verification.  Such  mediating 
events  make  the  idea  'true.'  The  idea  itself,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is 
also  a  concrete  event :  so  pragmatism  insists  that  truth  in  the 
singular  is  only  a  collective  name  for  truths  in  the  plural,  these  con- 
sisting always  of  series  of  definite  events ;  and  that  what  intellec- 
tualism  calls  the  truth,  the  inherent  truth,  of  any  one  such  series 
is  only  the  abstract  name  for  its  truthfulness  in  act,  for  the  fact 
that  the  ideas  there  do  lead  to  the  supposed  reality  in  a  way  that 
we  consider  satisfactory. 

The  pragmatist  himself  has  no  objection  to  abstractions. 
Elliptically,  and  '  for  short,'  he  relies  on  them  as  much  as  any- 
one, finding  upon  innumerable  occasions  that  their  comparative 
emptiness  makes  of  them  useful  substitutes  for  the  overfulness  of 
the  facts  he  meets  with.  But  he  never  ascribes  to  them  a  higher 
grade  of  reality.  The  full  reality  of  a  truth  for  him  is  always 
some  process  of  verification,  in  which  the  abstract  property  of 
connecting  ideas  with  objects  truly  is  workingly  embodied.  Mean- 
while it  is  endlessly  serviceable  to  be  able  to  talk  of  properties 
abstractly  and  apart  from  their  working,  to  find  them  the  same  in 
innumerable  cases,  to  take  them  'out  of  time,'  and  to  treat  of 
their  relations  to  other  similar  abstractions.  We  thus  form  whole 
universes  of  Platonic  ideas  ante  rem,  universes  ///  posse,  though 
none  of  them  exists  effectively  except  in  rebus.  Countless  rela- 
tions obtain  there  which  nobody  experiences  as  obtaining, — as, 
in  the  eternal  universe  of  musical  relations,  for  example,  the  notes 
of  Aennchen  von  Tharau  were  a  lovely  melody  long  ere  mortal 
ears  ever  heard  them.  Even  so  the  music  of  the  future  sleeps 
now,  to  be  awakened  hereafter.  Or,  if  we  take  the  world  of 
geometrical  relations,  the  thousandth  decimal  of  tt  sleeps  there. 
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though  no  one  may  ever  try  to  compute  it.  Or,  if  we  take  the 
universe  of  'fitting/  countless  coats  'fit'  backs  and  countless 
boots  'fit'  feet  on  which  they  are  not  practically  y?//«'^/;  countless 
stones  'fit'  gaps  in  walls  into  which  no  one  seeks  to  fit  them  actu- 
ally. In  the  same  way  countless  opinions '  fit '  realities,  and  count- 
less truths  are  valid,  though  no  thinker  ever  thinks  them. 

For  the  anti-pragmatist  these  prior  timeless  relations  are  the 
presupposition  of  the  concrete  ones,  and  possess  the  profounder 
dignity  and  value.  The  actual  workings  of  our  ideas  in  verifica- 
tion-processes are  as  naught  in  comparison  with  the  '  obtainings  * 
of  this  discamate  truth  within  them. 

For  the  pragmatist,  on  the  contrary,  all  discarnate  truth  is 
static,  impotent,  and  relatively  spectral,  full  truth  being  the  truth 
that  energizes  and  does  battle.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the 
sleeping  quality  of  truth  would  ever  have  been  abstracted  or  have 
received  a  name,  if  truths  had  remained  forever  in  that  storage- 
vault  of  essential  timeless  'agreements '  and  had  never  been  em- 
bodied in  any  panting  struggle  of  men's  live  ideas  for  verification  ? 
Surely  no  more  than  the  abstract  property  of '  fitting  *  would  have 
received  a  name,  if  in  our  world  there  had  been  no  backs,  or  feet, 
or  gaps  in  walls,  to  be  actually  fitted.  Existential  truth  is  inci- 
dental to  the  actual  competition  of  opinions.  Essential  truth,  the 
truth  of  the  intellectualists,  the  truth  with  no  one  thinking  it,  is 
like  the  coat  that  fits  though  no  one  has  ever  tried  it  on,  like  the 
music  that  no  ear  has  listened  to.  It  is  less  real,  not  more  real, 
than  the  verified  article ;  and  to  attribute  a  superior  degree  of 
glory  to  it  seems  little  more  than  a  piece  of  perverse  abstrac- 
tion-worship. As  well  might  a  pencil  insist  that  the  outline  is 
the  essential  thing  in  all  pictorial  representation,  and  chide  the 
paint-brush  and  the  camera  for  omitting  it,  forgetting  that  their 
pictures  not  only  contain  the  whole  outline,  but  a  hundred  other 
things  in  addition.  Pragmatist  truth  contains  the  whole  of  in- 
tellectualist  truth  and  a  hundred  other  things  in  addition.  Intel- 
lectualist  truth  is  then  only  pragmatist  truth  in  posse.  That  on 
innumerable  occasions  men  do  substitute  truth  in  posse,  or  verifi- 
ability,  for  verification,  or  truth  in  act,  is  a  fact  to  which  no  one 
attributes  more  importance  than  the  pragmatist :  he  emphasizes 
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the  practical  utility  of  such  a  habit.  But  he  does  not  on  that 
account  consider  truth  in  posse ^  —  truth  not  alive  enough  even  to 
have  been  questioned  or  contradicted, — to  be  the  metaphysically 
prior  thing,  to  which  truths  in  act  are  tributary  and  subsidiary. 
When  intellectualists  do  this,  pragmatism  charges  them  with  in- 
verting the  real  relation.  Truth  in  posse  means  only  truths  in 
act ;  and  he  insists  that  these  latter  take  precedence  in  the  order 
of  logic  as  well  as  in  that  of  being. 

Sixth  misunderstanding:  Pragmatism  ignores  the  theoretic 
interest. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  absolutely  wanton  slander,  were 
not  a  certain  excuse  to  be  found  in  the  linguistic  affinities  of  the 
word  'pragmatism,'  and  in  certain  oflfhand  habits  of  speech  of 
ours  which  assumed  too  great  a  generosity  on  our  reader's  part. 
When  we  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  ideas  consisting  in  their 
*  practical '  consequences,  or  of  the  *  practical '  differences  which 
our  beliefs  make  to  us ;  when  we  said  that  the  truth  of  a  belief 
consists  in  its  '  working '  value,  etc. ;  our  language  evidently  was 
too  careless,  for  by '  practical '  we  were  almost  unanimously  held 
to  mean  opposed  to  theoretical  or  genuinely  cognitive,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  punctually  drawn  that  a  truth  in  our  ^yt,s  could  have 
no  relation  to  any  independent  reality,  or  to  any  other  truth,  or 
to  anything  whatever  but  the  acts  which  we  might  ground  on  it  or 
the  satisfactions  they  might  bring.  The  mere  existence  of  the 
idea,  all  by  itself,  if  only  its  results  were  satisfactory,  would  give 
full  truth  to  it,  it  was  charged,  in  our  absurd  pragmatist  episte- 
mology.  The  solemn  attribution  of  this  rubbish  to  us  was  also 
encouraged  by  two  other  circumstances.  First,  ideas  are  prac- 
tically useful  in  the  narrow  sense,  false  ideas  sometimes,  but 
most  often  ideas  which  we  can  verify  by  the  sum  total  of  all  their 
leadings,  and  the  reality  of  whose  objects  may  thus  be  considered 
established  beyond  doubt.  That  these  ideas  should  be  true  in 
advance  of  and  apart  from  their  utility,  that,  in  other  words,  their 
objects  should  be  really  there,  is  the  very  condition  of  their  having 
that  kind  of  utility,  —  the  objects  they  connect  us  with  are  so  im- 
portant that  the  ideas  themselves  grow  important.  This  manner 
of  their  practical  working  was  the  first  thing  that  made  truths  good 
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in  the  eyes  of  primitive  men ;  and,  buried  among  all  the  other 
good  workings  by  which  true  beliefs  are  characterized,  this  kind 
of  subsequential  utility  remains. 

The  second  misleading  circumstance  was  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Schiller  and  Dewey  on  the  fact  that,  unless  a  truth  be  relevant 
to  the  mind's  momentary  predicament,  unless  it  be  germane  to 
the  *  practical '  situation,  —  meaning  by  this  the  quite  particular 
perplexity,  —  it  is  no  good  to  urge  it.  It  doesn't  meet  our  inter- 
ests any  better  than  a  falsehood  would  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. But  why  our  interests  might  not  be  theoretical  here  as 
well  as  narrowly  practical,  I  wish  that  our  critics  would  explain. 
They  simply  assume  that  no  pragmatist  can  admit  a  genuinely 
theoretic  interest.  Having  used  the  phrase  *  cash-value '  of  an 
idea,  I  am  implored  by  one  correspondent  to  alter  it,  "  for  every- 
one thinks  you  mean  only  pecuniary  profit  and  loss."  Having 
said  that  the  true  is  '  the  expedient  in  our  thinking,'  I  am  rebuked 
in  this  wise  by  another  learned  correspondent :  "  The  word  expe- 
dient has  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  self-interest.  The  pur- 
suit of  this  has  ended  by  landing  a  number  of  officers  of  national 
banks  in  penitentiaries.  A  philosophy  that  leads  to  such  results 
must  be  unsound." 

But  the  word  *  practical '  is  so  habitually  loosely  used  that 
more  indulgence  might  have  been  expected.  When  one  says 
that  a  sick  man  has  now  practically  recovered,  or  that  an  enter- 
prise has  practically  failed,  one  usually  means  just  the  opposite 
of  practically  in  the  literal  sense.  One  means  that,  although 
untrue  in  strict  practice,  what  one  says  is  true  in  theory,  true 
virtually,  certain  to  be  true.  Again,  by  the  practical  one  often 
means  the  distinctively  concrete,  the  individual,  particular,  and 
effective,  as  opposed  to  the  abstract,  general,  and  inert  To 
speak  for  myself,  whenever  I  have  emphasized  the  practical  nature 
of  truth,  this  is  mainly  what  has  been  in  my  mind.  *  Pragmata ' 
are  things  in  their  plurality ;  and  in  that  early  California  address, 
when  I  described  pragmatism  as  holding  that  "  the  meaning  of 
any  proposition  can  always  be  brought  down  to  some  particular 
consequence  in  our  future  practical  experience,  whether  passive 
or  active,"  I  expressly  added  these  qualifying  words  :  "  the  point 
lying  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  experience  must  be  particular  than 
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in  the  fact  that  it  must  be  active," — by  'active'  meaning  here 
'  practical '  in  the  narrow  literal  sense.^  But  particular  conse- 
quences can  perfectly  well  be  of  a  theoretic  nature.  Every 
remote  fact  which  we  infer  from  an  idea  is  a  particular  theoretic 
consequence  which  our  mind  practically  works  towards.  The 
loss  of  every  old  opinion  of  ours  which  we  see  that  we  shall  have 
to  give  up  if  a  new  opinion  be  true,  is  a  particular  theoretic  as 
well  as  a  particular  practical  consequence.  After  man's  interest 
in  breathing  freely,  the  greatest  of  all  his  interests  (because  it 
never  fluctuates  or  remits,  as  most  of  his  physical  interests  do)  is 
his  interest  in  consistency ^  in  feeling  that  what  he  now  thinks  goes 
with  what  he  thinks  on  other  occasions.  We  tirelessly  compare 
truth  with  truth  for  this  sole  purpose.  Is  the  present  candidate  for 
belief  perhaps  contradicted  by  principle  number  one  ?  Is  it  com- 
patible with  fact  number  two?  and  so  forth.  The  particular 
operations  here  are  the  purely  logical  ones  of  analysis,  deduction, 
comparison,  etc. ;  and  although  general  terms  may  be  used  ad 
libitum^  the  satisfactory  practical  working  of  the  candidate-idea 
consists  in  the  consciousness  yielded  by  each  successive  theoretic 
consequence  in  particular.  It  is  therefore  simply  silly  to  repeat 
that  pragmatism  takes  no  account  of  purely  theoretic  interests. 
All  it  insists  on  is  that  verity  in  act  means  verifications,  and  that 
these  are  always  particulars.  Even  in  exclusively  theoretic  mat- 
ters, vagueness  and  generality  serve  to  verify  nothing. 

Seventh  misunderstanding  :  Pragmatism  is  shut  up  to  solipsism. 

I  have  already  said  something  about  this  misconception  under 
the  third  and  fourth  heads,  above,  but  a  little  more  may  be  help- 
ful. The  objection  is  apt  to  clothe  itself  in  words  like  these : 
"  You  make  truth  to  consist  in  every  value  except  the  cognitive 
value  proper ;  you  always  leave  your  knower  at  many  removes 

'  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  *  practical  *  comes  out  well  in  these  words  of  a  recent 
wotUd-be  reporter  of  oar  Tiews :  '*  Pragmatism  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  reaction  against  the 
intellectualism  and  rationalism  of  the  Latin  mind  ....  Man,  each  individual  man 
is  the  measure  of  things.  He  is  able  to  conceive  none  but  relative  truths,  that  is  to 
say,  illusions.  What  these  illusions  are  worth  is  revealed  to  him,  not  by  general 
theory,  but  by  individual  practice.  Pragmatism,  which  consists  in  experiencing  these 
illusions  of  the  mind  and  obeying  them  by  acting  them  out,  is  a  philosophy  without 
words ,  a  philosophy  o{ gestures  and  of  acts,  which  abandons  what  is  general  and  holds 
only  to  what  \s particular.**     (Bourdeau,  in  Journal  des  Dibats,  October  29,  1907.) 
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(or,  at  the  uttermost,  at  one  remove)  from  his  real  object ;  the 
best  you  do  is  to  let  his  ideas  cany  him  towards  it ;  it  remains 
forever  outside  of  him,"  etc. 

I  think  that  the  leaven  working  here  is  the  rooted  intellectu- 
alist  persuasion  that,  to  know  a  reality,  an  idea  must  in  some  in- 
scrutable fashion  possess  or  be  it.^  For  pragmatism  this  kind  of 
coalescence  is  inessential.  As  a  rule  our  cognitions  are  only 
processes  of  mind  off  their  balance  and  in  motion  towards  real 
termini ;  and  the  reality  of  the  termini,  believed  in  by  the  states 
of  mind  in  question,  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  some  wider 
knower.^  But  if  there  is  no  reason  extant  in  the  universe  why 
they  should  be  doubted,  the  beliefs  are  true  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  anything  can  be  true  anyhow :  they  are  practically  and 
concretely  true,  namely.  True  in  the  mystical  mongrel  sense  of 
an  Identitdtsphilosophie  they  need  not  be  ;  nor  is  there  any  intel- 
ligible reason  why  they  ever  need  be  true  otherwise  thu.n  verifi- 
ably  and  practically.  It  is  reality's  part  to  possess  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  thought's  part  to  get  into  *  touch '  with  it  by 
innumerable  paths  of  verification. 

I  fear  that  the  *  humanistic '  developments  of  pragmatism  may 
cause  a  certain  difficulty  here.  We  get  at  one  truth  only  through 
the  rest  of  truth ;  and  the  reality,  everlastingly  postulated  as  that 
which  all  our  truth  must  keep  in  touch  with,  may  never  be  given 
to  us  save  in  the  form  of  truth  other  than  that  which  we  are  now 
testing.    But  since  Dr.  Schiller  has  shown  that  all  our  truths,  even 

^  Sensations  may,  indeed,  possess  their  objects  or  coalesce  with  them,  as  common 
sense  supposes  that  they  do ;  and  intuited  differences  between  concepts  may  coalesce 
with  the  *  eternal*  objective  differences ;  but  to  simplify  our  discussion  here  we  can 
afibrd  to  abstract  from  these  Tery  special  cases  of  knowing. 

'  The  transcendental  idealist  thinks  that,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  the  finite  states 
of  mind  are  identical  with  the  transfinite  all-knower  which  he  finds  himself  obliged  to 
postulate  in  order  to  supply  ^  fundamentum  for  the  relation  of  knowing,  as  he  appre- 
hends it.  Pragmatists  can  leave  the  question  of  identity  open ;  but  they  cannot  do 
without  the  wider  knower  any  more  than  they  can  do  without  the  reality,  if  they  want 
to  prove  a  case  of  knowing.  They  themselves  play  the  part  of  the  absolute  knower 
for  the  universe  of  discourse  which  serves  them  as  material  for  epistemologizing. 
They  warrant  the  reality  there,  and  the  subject's  true  knowledge,  there,  of  it.  But 
whether  what  they  themselves  say  about  that  whole  universe  is  objectively  true,  i.  e.^ 
whether  the  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  is  true  really^  they  cannot  warrant,  —  they  can 
only  believe  it.  To  their  hearers  they  can  onXy  propose  it,  as  I  propose  it  to  my  readers, 
as  something  to  be  verified  ambuiando,  or  by  the  way  in  which  its  consequences  may 
confirm  it. 
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the  most  elemental,  are  affected  with  a  human  coefficient,  reality 
per  se  thus  may  appear  only  as  a  sort  of  limit ;  it  may  be  held  to 
shrivel  to  the  mere  place  for  an  object,  and  what  is  known  held 
to  be  only  matter  of  our  psyche  that  we  fill  the  place  with. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  pragmatism,  worked  in  this  human- 
istic way,  is  compatible  with  solipsism.  It  joins  friendly  hands 
with  the  agnostic  part  of  Kantism,  with  contemporary  agnosti- 
cism, and  with  idealism  generally.  But  worked  thus,  it  is  a  meta- 
physical theory  about  the  matter  of  reality,  and  flies  far  beyond 
pragmatism's  own  modest  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  knowing 
function,  which  analysis  may  just  as  harmoniously  be  combined 
with  less  humanistic  accounts  of  reality.  One  of  pragmatism's 
merits  is  that  it  is  so  purely  epistemological.  It  must  assume 
realities ;  but  it  prejudges  nothing  as  to  their  constitution,  and  the 
most  diverse  metaphysics  can  use  it  as  their  foundation.  It  cer- 
tainly has  no  special  affinity  with  solipsism. 

As  I  look  back  over  what  I  have  written,  much  of  it  gives  me 
a  queer  impression,  as  if  the  obvious  were  set  forth  so  conde- 
scendingly that  readers  might  well  laugh  at  my  pomposity.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  concreteness  as  radical  as  ours  is  not  so 
obvious.  The  whole  originality  of  pragmatism,  the  whole  point 
in  it,  is  its  use  of  the  concrete  way  of  seeing.  It  begins  with 
concreteness,  and  returns  and  ends  with  it.  Dr.  Schiller,  with 
his  two  '  practical '  aspects  of  truth,  (i)  relevancy  to  situation, 
and  (2)  subsequential  utility,  is  only  filling  the  cup  of  concrete- 
ness to  the  brim  for  us.  Once  seize  that  cup,  and  you  cannot 
misunderstand  pragmatism.  It  seems  as  if  the  power  of  imag- 
ining the  world  concretely  fnight  have  been  common  enough  to 
let  our  readers  apprehend  us  better,  as  if  they  might  have  read 
between  our  lines,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  infelicities  of  expression, 
guessed  a  little  more  correctly  what  our  thought  was.  But  alas  ! 
this  was  not  on  fate's  program,  so  we  can  only  think,  with  the 
German  ditty  : 

"  Es  war'  zu  schon  gewesen, 
Es  hat  nicht  konnen  sein." 

William  James. 
Harvard  Univkrsitv. 


THE  GROUND  OF  THE  TIME-ILLUSION. 

IDEALISTS,  from  Plato  to  the  present  day,  have  been  in  almost 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  illusory  nature  of  time.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  they  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  have 
uttered  the  condemnation  and  to  have  turned  to  the  exclusive  con- 
sideration of  the  eternal.  But  unless  we  are  to  adopt  an  Orien- 
tal meaning  of  illusion  as  sheer  nothingness,  and,  in  terms  of  it, 
to  suppose  time  to  be  completely  false,  we  must  regard  time  as 
in  some  degree  expressive  of  reality.  A  most  effective  service, 
then,  that  philosophy  would  seem  able  to  render  the  cause  of  the 
eternal  would  be  to  find  to  what  degree  the  temporal  is  expres- 
sive of  the  real,  and  how  that  degree  may  be  made  more  adequate. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  take  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion by  tracing  the  time-illusion  to  its  subjective  source.  Curi- 
ously enough,  time,  for  our  ordinary  thought,  is  a  veritable  Topsy : 
it  has  no  accountable  origin  ;  it  just  *  growed.*  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  form  of  illusion  that  we  accept  as  '  given.*  Although  with 
respect  to  most  acts  and  events  we  search  within  ourselves 
for  the  causes,  we  regard  time  as  having  no  connection  with  our 
inner  selves.  It  is  a  distorting  medium,  like  a  prismatic  glass, 
through  which  we  look  confusedly  for  the  true  features  of  the 
real ;  how  the  glass  came  to  be,  we  do  not  know. 

For  idealism,  this  acceptance  of  time  as  a  given  datum,  inex- 
plicable, external  to  ourselves,  cannot,  of  course,  be  final.  Time, 
for  such  a  metaphysic,  is  a  form  or  mode  of  conscious  life.  As, 
however,  it  is  a  form  which  involves  error,  it  cannot,  as  to  its 
source,  be  referred  to  perfect  consciousness.  Its  peculiar  defect, 
therefore,  must  be  due  to  imperfect  conscious  life.  It  is  incum- 
bent, then,  upon  idealistic  philosophy  to  ask  what  there  is  in  the 
imperfect  operations  of  human  consciousness  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  cause  of  the  time-illusion. 

The  thesis  which  the  present  paper  will  attempt  to  prove  is, 
that  the  time-illusion  is  the  expression  of  the  imperfect  char- 
acter of  human  interest,  the  imperfection  residing  in  the  fact  that 
human  interest  is  of  multiple  degrees  of  intensity.     That  time 
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has  thus  its  subjective  source  in  imperfect  interest  will  be  all  that 
the  present  paper  will  be  concerned  to  establish.  The  paper  will, 
however,  in  the  end,  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  time-distortion,  being  primarily  subjective,  may  be  increas- 
ingly corrected,  and  the  human  consciousness  brought  nearer  to 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  real. 

I. 
Our  first  problem  is  to  find  the  characteristic  imperfection  of 
the  time-consciousness.  In  the  whole  discussion  which  follows, 
we  shall  treat  time,  not  in  abstraction  from  particular  experiences 
(conceptual  time),  but,  concretely,  as  a  particular  experience 
(perceptual  time).  Regarded  in  this  way,  the  time-consciousness 
is  imperfect,  mainly,  in  so  far  as  it  is  perspective.  Although  the 
term  •  perspective '  has,  in  ordinary  usage,  a  spatial  meaning,  it 
is  nevertheless  perfectly  applicable  to  time.  In  a  spatial  sense,  a 
perspective  experience  is  one  in  which  the  point  of  view  is  deter- 
minant of  the  perceptual  values.  For  example,  spatial  things 
nearer  the  point  from  which  the  vision  proceeds  bulk  larger  than 
those  more  distant.  When,  to  be  sure,  we  reflect  upon  such  an 
immediate  spatial  perception,  we  make  a  revaluation :  knowing 
from  experience  that  distance  from  the  point  of  vision  produces 
the  illusion  of  lessened  size,  we  discount  the  perceptual  effect  and 
estimate  the  actual  size  to  be  other  than  the  immediate  experience 
reports.  In  other  words,  our  *  immediate  '  experience  is  perspec- 
tive ;  our  '  mediate  reflection '  corrects  the  illusion  of  perspective. 
The  same  error  of  immediacy  and  correction  of  the  error  by  me- 
diation are  found  in  our  time-consciousness.  Temporally,  the 
point  of  immediate  *  vision '  is  each  one's  present.  It  is  because, 
for  example,  this  present  moment  in  which  I  am  writing  is  my 
present,  that  it  bulks  largest  in  my  interest;  it  primarily  and  above 
all  has  for  me  the  feeling  of  reality.  My  feeling  of  past  and  future 
decreases  in  intensity  as  these  recede  from  my  present.  My 
present  moment  may,  indeed,  be  barren  and  uninteresting ;  never- 
theless I  feel  it  uniquely  and  supremely.  The  feeling  is  one  which 
belongs  to  no  other  moment  of  my  life ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  a  per- 
fectly immediate  and  undeniable  value.     I  may,  indeed,  judge 
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other  moments  to  have  contained  more  of  real  value;  but  those 
moments  do  not  possess  the  unique  quale  that  'my  present '  pos- 
sesses, a  qi4a/e  comparable  most  nearly  to  the  quite  unshareable 
intimacy  which  I  feel  in  '  my  spatial  here.*  In  fact,  the  '  my 
now '  and  the  '  my  here '  are  the  standing-points  from  which, 
spatially  and  temporally,  we  see  all  else  in  perspective. 

Nor  is  my  present  in  any  wise  equivalent  to  your  present. 
We  may  both  be  sitting  in  the  same  room  and  be  aware  that 
our  presents  are  *  at  the  same  time ' ;  nevertheless,  my  present 
has  an  unshareable  intimacy  for  me  that  yours  can,  for  me, 
never  have.  I  may,  in  a  degree,  lose  myself  in  you,  but  it  is 
always  myself  that  remains,  even  in  you ;  and  the  temporal 
present  is  still  my  present. 

Thus  the  temporal  consciousness  looks  out  from  its  own 
vantage-point,  and,  with  its  immediate  time-vision,  measures 
values  by  nearness  and  remoteness  from  that  point.  Hence,  as 
in  spatial  perception,  the  paint  of  inew  is  determinant  of  the 
immediate  or  perceptual  values.  But  again,  just  as  in  spatial 
perspective  we  correct  the  perceptual  values  by  reflection,  so  too 
we  make  correction  of  our  time-consciousness.  When  I  note 
how  my  immediate  present  has  a  value  for  me  that  no  other 
temporal  moment,  either  of  myself  or  of  others,  can  have,  I  re- 
mark how  my  time-consciousness  is  assigning  a  peculiar  highest 
value,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  high  value  of  the  content, 
but  solely  because  that  content  is  immediately  present  to  me.  I 
note  how  the  '  me '  thus  accorded  supreme  value  is  but  the 
veriest  trifle  of  a  me,  a  vanishing  point  between  a  past  and  a 
future.  I  note,  too,  that  in  insisting  upon  my  present  as  against 
that  of  all  others,  my  time-consciousness  is  valuing  me  as  an 
isolated  identity,  apart  from  and  exclusive  of  all  other  selves, 
and  therefore  wholly  misvaluing  the  real  me.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  unique  supremacy  of  interest  that  I  have  in 
my  immediate  present  is  a  false  supremacy,  because  based  upon 
false  values ;  and  so  I  proceed  reflectively  to  correct  the  error 
by  regarding  my  real  self  as  not  a  vanishing  present  and  not  an 
isolated  identity,  but  as  effectually  living  through  and  even  above 
all  time  and  in  all  selves.     Hence  while,  in  the  immediacy  of 
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my  time  consciousness,  I  take  the  present  and  only  my  present 
for  my  standpoint,  reflectively,  I  look  with  impartial  eye  upon 
all  time  and  all  existence.  And  yet,  much  as  I  may  reflectively 
make  the  correction,  I  never  cease,  in  the  immediacy  of  my 
experience,  to  be  conscious  of  myself  in  a  very  present  and  iso- 
lated way,  and  with  an  interest  that  uniquely  and  disproportion- 
ately centers  in  my  particular  self  as  exclusive  of  others.  In 
other  words,  while  mediate  reflection  corrects  the  distortion  of 
perspective,  it  never  actually  removes  the  immediate  distortion  : 
so,  spatially,  I  see  the  railroad  tracks  run  together ;  I  reflect, 
then,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  parallel ;  and  yet  my  reflection  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  I  still  see  them  run  together.  Both 
temporally  and  spatially,  in  short,  perception,  in  its  immediacy, 
is  perspective. 

It  is  just  this  centering  in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  imme- 
diate self  that  constitutes  the  essential  falsification  of  the  time-con- 
sciousness. The  falsification  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  temporal  immediacy,  the  importance  which  we  feel  to  at- 
tach to  the  present  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  it 
is  our  immediate  present ;  it  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  the 
content  or  real  value  of  the  present  If  we  could  transcend  such 
distorting  time-consciousness,  it  would  mean,  in  this  view,  that  we 
should  no  longer  experience  values  on  the  basis  of  their  imme- 
diate presence  to  ourselves,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  values 
themselves. 

Thus  far,  we  have  treated  the  illusion  of  perspective  as  attach- 
ing only  to  space  and  time.  But  when  we  regard  human  con- 
sciousness more  widely,  we  note  that  all  the  immediate  attitudes 
of  the  human  person  are  perspective ;  so  that  we  are  led,  finally, 
to  conclude  that  the  perspective  quality  is  the  typical  error  of 
imperfect  consciousness. 

The  act  of  attention,  for  example,  is  perspective.  That  which 
lies  in  the  focus  of  my  attention  has  a  peculiar  value  for  me  that 
all  that  lies  more  remote  does  not  (in  the  immediacy  of  my  at- 
tention-act) have.  As  I  sit  in  my  room  at  work,  a  British  min- 
ister is  addressing  Parliament,  a  Russian  general  is  quelling  a  mob, 
thousands  of  Chinese  are  dying  of  starvation,  an  astronomer  is 
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discovering  a  comet ;  nay,  some  thousand  and  more  years  ago, 
Brutus  stabbed  Caesar ;  a  thousand  years  and  more  hence,  a  great 
revolution  will  occur :  all  these,  if  they  were  my  focus  of  atten- 
tion, would  be  of  far  greater  intensity  of  interest  than  my  present 
moment  of  quiet  work.  Nevertheless,  in  the  immediacy  of  my 
consciousness,  my  focus  is  my  most  real,  and  all  else  has  relative 
unreality.  Again,  it  is  the  point  of  view  rather  than  the  content 
that  is  here  determinant  of  the  values.  And  again,  as  in  spatial 
and  temporal  perception,  reflection  mediates  the  immediacy.  By 
changing  the  focus  of  attention  variously,  we  widen  the  outlook ; 
we  become  less  '  provincial ';  we  try  to  take  all  time  and  all  ex- 
istence for  our  province.  Yet,  vary  it  much  as  we  may,  we  never 
can  quite  escape  the  distortion  of  particular  focusing.  The  multi- 
plication of  focal  points  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  each  focus  is 
still,  in  its  immediacy,  perspective.  So  again,  although  reflection 
may  to  an  extent  correct,  it  cannot  actually  remove,  the  perspec- 
tive illusion  of  our  acts  of  attention. 

But  the  '  chief  and  captain  '  of  our  perspective  illusions  is  the 
illusion  of  egoism.  It  is  a  typical  fact  of  our  human  life  that 
each  person's  interest  centers  uniquely  in  himself.  Much  as  I 
may  have  been  schooled  in  altruistic  or  other-regarding  motives, 
it  nevertheless  remains  that  the  fact  that  I  am  I  is  of  an  interest 
to  me  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fact  that  you  are  you.  I  may 
judge  your  life  to  be  of  unspeakably  greater  value  than  mine  ;  I 
may  And  in  you  such  riches  of  life  that  I  hold  myself  as  nothing 
in  your  presence.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  my  existence  a  feeling 
of  reality  such  as  your  existence  does  not  have  for  me.  This 
feeling  of  reality  is  my  unshareable  interest  in  myself.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  unique  experience  in  which  this  onesided  feeling  of  one's 
self  is  partly  overcome.  In  the  love  of  another  person,  there  is 
a  kind  of  identification  of  the  lover  with  the  beloved,  so  muoh  so 
that  the  interests  of  the  beloved  are  the  interests  of  the  lover. 
And  yet,  even  here,  it  is  a  question  whether  there  does  not  always 
remain  in  the  lover's  consciousness  of  himself  an  immediacy  of 
selfhood,  and  therefore,  in  a  subtle  way,  an  intensity  of  value, 
with  which  the  beloved  can  never  be  invested.  As  we  emphasize 
this  immediacy  of  interest,  we  tend,  more  and  more,  to  be  egoists. 
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When,  however,  we  reflect,  we  note  the  falsity  of  a  view  which 
makes  each  life  a  center  of  unshareable  interest,  and  we  aim  to 
realize  in  ourselves  the  *  life  in  others.*  All  our  best  human  effort 
is  in  the  direction  of  an  escape  from  the  bondage  of  our  over- 
emphasized, immediate  selves.  And  yet,  try  as  we  may,  there 
remains  always  for  us  an  intensity  of  interest  in  ourselves  that 
cannot,  in  its  immediacy,  really  be  shared  with  any  other.  Again, 
our  reflective  life  corrects  to  a  degree  the  illusion  of  egoism  ;  it 
cannot,  however,  actually  remove  the  illusion. 

It  should  need  no  further  argument,  then,  to  show  that  the 
illusion  of  perspective  is  the  typical  human  imperfection.  It 
should  be  clear,  too,  that  the  time-illusion  is  not  a  something 
apart,  inexplicable  in  purely  human  terms,  but  that  it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  this  '  error  of  vision '  which  is  typically  human. 
If  we  can  discover,  now,  the  subjective  source  of  this  error,  we 
shall  be  able  to  know,  to  a  degree  at  least,  wherein  the  time- 
illusion  has  its  cause  within  our  imperfect  selves. 

It  remains,  then,  to  ask  what  constitutes  the  subjective  side  of 
the  error  of  perspective.  The  objective  side  we  have  already 
noted  in  the  fact  that  the  immediate  values  given  by  perspective 
do  not  correspond  to  the  mediated  values.  The  subjective  error, 
we  may  say,  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  perspective  consciousness 
involves  different  degrees  of  interest.  My  local  point  of  view, 
my  temporal  present,  my  focus  of  attention,  my  consciousness  of 
my  own  existence,  are  the  points  of  a  peculiar  intensity  of  interest 
not  shared  by  any  other  points  of  my  consciousness.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  in  all  consciousness  there  is  of  necessity  a  dis- 
tinction between  immediacy  and  mediateness  of  interest :  if  I  am 
I,  and  you  are  you,  I  can  never  really  be  conscious  of  you  as  you 
are  of  yourself.  Immediacy  and  mediateness,  in  short,  are  nec- 
essary complements  in  all  conscious  life ;  and  hence  there  can 
exist  no  error  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  interest  that  I  have  in 
myself  is  different  in  kind  from  that  which  I  have  in  you.  The 
error  arises,  however,  when  difference  in  kind  is  translated  into  dif- 
ference of  intensity,  when,  in  brief,  my  interest  in  myself  is  made  so 
to  preponderate  and  to  claim  a  unique  intensity  that  all  mediate 
interests  are  given  false  values.      This  is  the  typical  error  of 
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human  time-interest.  It  translates  immediacy  of  interest  into 
greatest  intensity  of  interest ;  and  so  it  treats  the  mediate,  which 
rightly  is  complementary,  as  inferior  in  value. 

II. 

Difference  of  intensity  of  interest,  then,  is  undeniably  a  sub- 
jective condition  of  the  time-illusion.  Up  to  this  point,  however, 
we  have  made  no  attempt  to  differentiate  time-consciousness  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it,  in  its  special  way,  exhibits 
difference  of  interest-intensity.  We  have  noted  an  illusion, 
namely,  perspective-immediacy,  common  to  several  modes  of 
our  consciousness.  It  remains  now  to  ask  in  what  unique 
manner  time-consciousness  exhibits  difference  of  interest-intensity. 

In  the  iirst  place,  time,  unlike  space,  attention,  etc.,  has  the 
quality  of  *  passing.'  Its  passing,  too,  is  of  different  rates.  By 
what  means,  now,  do  we  measure  the  particular  rates  of  passing  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  passage  of  time  is  measured  extra-subjec- 
tively  by  the  reference  of  the  temporal  '  flow '  to  uniformly  recur- 
rent spatial  movements.  If  one  swing  of  the  pendulum  measured 
the  elapsed  moment,  my  ground  for  declaring  that  the  present 
moment  is  of  equal  length  lies  in  my  noting  the  fact  that  it 
occupies  precisely  one  recurrent  swing  of  the  same  pendulum. 
Obviously,  however,  such  extra-subjective  measurement  of  time 
into  equal  segments  is  not  a  complete  or  adequate  measurement 
of  time.  It  treats  time  in  a  purely  external  manner  as  a  some- 
thing resolvable  into  terms  wholly  quantitative.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  time-flow  has  a  qualitative  nature 
which  varies  from  person  to  person  and  within  the  consciousness 
of  each  person.  It  aims  simply  to  conventionalize  time,  to  treat 
only  that  in  it  which  is  universal  and  public.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  more  adequate  measurement  must  treat  time,  not  as  an 
abstraction,  but  as  a  personal,  qualitative  experience.  Taken 
thus,  time  is  no  even  flow  that  can  be  ticked  off  into  equal  seg- 
ments. One  hour,  by  the  clock,  passes  *  like  lightning/  while 
another  drags  its  weary  length  with  untold  slowness.  If,  now, 
we  watch  these  variations  of  rate,  we  note  that  they  are  insepa- 
rably bound  up  with  the  variations  of  our  interest.     When  I  am 
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intensely  interested,  time  passes  with  quite  unwonted  speed ; 
when  I  am  thoroughly  bored,  it  creeps  along  on  leaden  feet ; 
in  my  ordinary  state  of  interest,  it  flows  at  a  rate  which  becomes 
for  me  the  normal  rate  of  time-speed.  Thus  in  the  last  resort, 
degree  of  interest  is  the  subjective  measure  of  time  rates. 

We  pass  now  to  a  less  obvious  consideration.  Time,  we  have 
said,  is  a  rate ;  but  being  such,  it  involves  a  somewhat  against 
which  it  may  be  measured.  Thus,  in  like  manner,  a  spatial 
movement  must  be  measured  against  spatial  points  of  relative 
permanence.  It  follows,  then,  that  whenever  there  is  the  expe- 
rience of  a  duration,  or  time-flow,  there  must  likewise  be  the  ex- 
perience of  that  against  which  the  duration  is  measured.  What 
is  this  standard  of  reference  ?  We  are  inclined  at  first  to  answer 
'  the  timeless ';  but  while  the  timeless  is  undoubtedly  the  standard 
of  definiHon  of  time,  it  cannot  be  the  standard  of  rate-measurement 
A  rate  is  a  ratio,  and  a  ratio  must  consist  of  terms  that  are  the 
same  in  kind.  Hence  a  duration  must  be  measured  against  a 
duration.  In  other  words,  just  as  a  spatial  movement  is  measured, 
not  against  the  spaceless,  but  against  the  permanent  in  space,  so 
a  time-flow  is  measured,  not  against  that  which  is  not  time,  but 
against  the  permanent  in  time. 

By  the  permanent  in  time,  however,  we  cannot  mean  the  abso- 
lutely permanent,  but  only  that  which  is  as  permanent  as  a  position 
within  time  permits.  In  other  words,  temporal  permanence  is  a 
permanence  of  time-rate.  The  temporal  permanent,  in  other 
words,  is  the  time-rate  which  is  the  most  continuous  possible.  It 
should  follow,  then,  in  strict  theory,  that  all  our  duration-rates, 
faster  and  slower,  are  measured,  in  the  last  resort,  against  the  rate 
which  is  the  most  continuous  possible.  As  a  statement  of  our  ex- 
perience, however,  this  conclusion  should  be  slightly  modified : 
the  duration  which  actually  serves  us  as  standard  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  continuous  possible,  but  the  most  continuous 
within  our  experience.  Such  most  continuous  time-rate  is,  then, 
the  normal  standard  of  time-measurement.  Thus,  to  sum  up, 
every  duration  is  a  rate,  more  or  less  changing,  measured  against 
a  rate  that  changes  least. 

All  this,  however,  is  introductory  to  our  main  point,  which  can 
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now  be  briefly  stated.  If  it  is  true  that  the  experience  of  a 
duration  is  ipso  facto  the  experience  of  at  least  two  durations  of 
diflferent  rates,  and  if,  as  we  have  already  shown,  difference  of 
duration-rate  is,  in  all  our  experience,  dependent  upon  difference 
of  intensity  of  interest,  it  follows  that  every  experience  of  a  dura- 
tion involves  differences  of  intensity  of  interest. 

An  obvious  inference,  then,  is  that  where  there  are  no  such 
differences  of  interest  there  is  no  time-flow.  Whether,  however, 
this  inference  be  justified  or  not,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that 
our  time-consciousness,  because  it  is  a  '  rate  of  passing,'  involves 
the  peculiar  subjective  imperfection  of  diflferent  intensities  of 
interest.^ 

In  two  respects,  then,  we  have  found  time-consciousness  to  in- 
volve defect :  first,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  perspective  immediacy ; 
second,  in  so  far  as  it  is  durational.  In  both  cases  the  subjective 
side  of  the  objective  illusion  is  seen  to  lie  in  '  unevenness '  of 
interest.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that,  if  the  time-illusion 
is  to  be  escaped  or  even  corrected,  it  must  be  in  so  far  as  the 
subjective  defect  is  correspondingly  lessened  or  removed. 

III. 
To  express,  however,  the  full  force  of  our  conclusion,  and  to 
make  clear  the  manner  in  which  the  time-illusion  is  to  be  corrected, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  note,  briefly,  the  extent  to  which  difference 
of  intensity  of  interest  involves  defect  of  consciousness.  Degree 
of  interest,  we  may  say,  is  simply  the  sign  of  the  extent  to  which 
one  places  oneself  at  the  service  of  the  experience.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  development  of  a  cer- 
tain argument,  I  bring  all  the  powers  of  my  person  to  bear ;  I 
suffer  no  distractions ;  I  forget  that  I  am  a  physical  being  requiring 
food  and  rest ;  I  force  my  whole  nature  into  the  service  of  the 
present  situation.  And  I  do  so  in  order  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of 
real  significance  may  escape  me.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
indifferent  to  an  ai^ument,  I  allow  its  details  to  pass  by  without 
making  any  great  effort  to  understand  them ;  I  attend  only  through 
a  peep-hole  of  my  person.     The  real  power  that  I  have,  I  hold 

^  That  the  presence  of  different  intensities  of  interest  is  a  defect  will  be  shdwn 
below. 
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in  reserve,  as  not  worth  spending  upon  the  present  argument. 
Thus  the  difference  of  intensity  of  interest  is  simply  the  measure 
of  what  fullness  of  my  person  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  situation 
in  question. 

We  may  note,  now,  how  this  difference  of  interest  affects  the 
worth  of  our  judgments.  When  I  attend  to  any  content  with  an 
indifferent  interest,  I  am  regarding  it  only  with  partial  powers  ; 
hence  I  may  or  may  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  content  in  ques- 
tion. Since  I  make  no  real  effort  to  comprehend  the  content, 
I  cannot  know  whether  I  am  doing  justice  to  it  or  not.  My 
lack  of  interest  may  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  not 
interesting  to  me,  or,  again,  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  interesting 
in  itself.  When,  now,  as  in  the  first  case,  I  refuse  to  exercise  my 
powers  of  attention  simply  because  I,  in  my  private  subjectivity, 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  judgments 
I  make  respecting  it  are  made  upon  inadequate  knowledge. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  I  declare  that  the  matter  in  itself  has 
no  interest,  it  is  a  question  how  I  may  know  this  unless  I  have 
placed  all  my  intelligent  power  at  its  service.  So  long  as  my  in- 
terest remains  at  low  ebb,  I  have  no  means  of  saying  whether  a 
matter  is  objectively  of  significance  or  not.  In  order,  then,  that 
I  may  do  justice,  I  must,  in  every  case,  intensify  my  interest  to 
the  highest  degjree  possible.  Or,  to  anticipate  an  obvious  objec- 
tion, where  the  value  of  a  thing  is  slight,  it  does  not  follow  that 
my  interest  in  it  may  rightly  be  slight;  for  the  slight  value  may 
only  be  justly  estimated  where  my  interest  has  become  as  full  as 
possible ;  that  is,  only  where  the  complete  power  of  my  person 
has  been  placed  at  its  service. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  only  in  so  far  as  a  self  is  present 
with  perfect  fullness  of  interest  in  each  detail  of  its  consciousness 
are  its  judgments  perfect  judgments.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
fect self  must  be  its  total  self  in  every  phase  of  itself;  it  must,  to 
use  the  paradoxical  phrases,  be  a  whole  in  every  part  and  every 
part  the  whole.  The  peculiar  defect  of  human  life  is  that  the 
human  self  is  always  a  divided  self;  its  total  self  is  never  in 
evidence,  while  even  its  divisions  are  not  distributed  with  impar- 
tial favor.     I  feel,  for  example,  that  most  of  my  conscious  self  is 
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in  this  present  moment  and  in  this  local  *  here ' ;  and  I  give  only 
vague  shreds  of  myself  to  other  moments  and  other  regions. 
Obviously,  then,  if  I  am  to  escape  this  imperfection,  the  line  of 
my  advance  must  be  to  rescue  myself  from  this  fragmentary 
dividedness,  and  to  realize,  more  and  more  nearly,  my  whole  self 
in  every  phase  of  my  experience.  But  this,  as  we  may  now  see, 
may  be  accomplished  only  as  I  eliminate  from  my  life  different 
intensities  of  interest.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I 
eliminate  different  values,  but  simply  that,  in  my  attempt  to  judge 
values,  I  give  always  to  my  judgment  the  whole  power  of  my 
person. 

Such  wholeness  in  every  part,  indeed,  is  what  we  must  mean 
by  a  perfect  person ;  and  it  should  be  clear  now  why  we  must 
regard  such  a  person  as  timeless.  His  timelessness  is  not  an 
inexplicable  metaphysical  quality ;  it  is  simply  the  expression  of 
the  perfection  of  his  spiritual  nature.  His  interest  is,  in  every 
respect,  entire ;  he  lives  his  total  self  in  every  detail  of  his  con- 
scious life.  In  this  sense,  he  is  '  perfect  love ' ;  that  is,  he  gives 
always  of  his  whole  self;  he  retains  no  private  'core'  of  him- 
self, no  sacred  '  ego '  for  his  own  special  and  unshareable  love. 
Or,  to  return  to  the  phrasing  of  the  argument,  he  suffers  neither 
the  illusion  of  perspective  immediacy  nor  the  illusion  of  duration. 
Thus  he  is  timeless,  because,  in  spirit,  he  is  whole. 

The  corollary  with  respect  to  human  striving  should  now  be 
clear.  If  difference  of  intensity  of  interest  is  in  truth  a  defect, 
the  aim  of  life,  obviously,  must  be  to  correct  the  defect  by 
making  interest  entire.  The  human  spirit  must  heal  its  mechan- 
ical divisions,  transcend  its  special  loves  and  special  interests,  and 
be  its  whole  self  in  every  part  of  itself,  a  spirit  one  and  undivided. 
Granted,  then,  that  time  is  but  the  expression  of  such  differences 
of  intensity  of  interest,  the  remedying  of  the  subjective  evil  will 
be  the  effective  means  for  the  removal  of  the  time -illusion. 
Thus  time  is  to  be  escaped,  not  by  an  external  act  of  removal, 
but  by  an  inner  growth  into  wholeness  of  life.^ 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET. 
University  of  California. 

This  paper  would  be  sadly  misleading,  of  course,  if  it  left  the  impression  that,  by 
a  mere  conscious  act  of  will  to  remove  differences  of  interest,  the  time-illusion  could 
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be  directly  escaped.  This  would  be  true  if  difference  of  interest  were  wholly  the  re- 
salt  of  our  conscious  and  voluntary  acts.  Undoubtedly,  in  large  measure,  it  is  such  ; 
and,  in  so  far,  it  needs  but  rightly  directed  effort  to  overcome  unevenness  of  interest. 
But  there  are  also  large  regions  of  our  life  in  which  the  interest-quality  is  as  yet  beyond 
our  direct  control.  For  example,  I  am  not  and  cannot  be  as  immediately  interested 
in  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  as  I  am  in  the  course  of  my  own  thoughts 
and  emotions.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  two-fold  fact,  first,  that  I  do  not  know  the 
sun  and  stars  as  intimately  as  I  know  myself ;  and  second,  that  I  cannot  control  them 
as  I  can  control  myself.  It  matters  little  what  I  think  or  do  about  them  ;  my  little 
knowledge  and  my  little  effort  are  unable  to  affect  their  existence  in  the  slightest  way. 
Hence  my  interest  in  them  is  distant  and  unvarying.  Indeed,  it  is  just  because  of 
this  normally  distant  and  unvarjring  interest  that  I  can  use  them  as  standards  of  spatial 
movement  and  of  time-rate.  If  my  interest  in  the  sun  were  as  intense  and  varying  as  my 
interest  in  my  loves  and  hates,  I  should  have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  my  standard  rate. 
Thus,  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  control  are  productive  of  a  low  degree  of  interest. 
Obviously,  then,  the  intensifying  of  such  interest  is  not  possible  by  a  mere  act  of  will, 
but  only  by  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  control.  Again,  there  are  great  regions  of 
oar  life  where  we  lack,  not  control,  since  control  does  not  properly  belong  to  us  here, 
bat  understanding.  The  whole  world  of  my  fellow-men  outside  of  my  small  circle, 
the  world  of  beings  below  and  above  them,  are  only  distantly  of  interest  to  me, 
because  I  really  do  not  know  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  place  my  whole  self  at  thdr 
service  unless  I  know  them  as  deeply  as  is  possible.  To  sum  the  whole  matter  up, 
then,  if  the  time-illusion  is  the  result  of  a  divided  self,  of  different  intensities  of  in- 
terest, it  can  be  corrected  only  as  we  achieve  the  utmost  possible  intimacy  with  our 
world.  Such  utmost  intimacy,  being  ultimately  the  life  of  each  in  all,  is  the  in- 
timacy of  perfect  love.  Thus,  in  the  last  resort,  the  escape  from  the  time- illusion  is  by 
the  inward  path  of  a  perfect  love. 


MATTER  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 

EVERY  age  has  its  special  disabilities  in  the  use  of  that 
thought  we  call  philosophical,  which  should  mean  thought 
which  is  both  abstract  and  exact.  The  Greeks,  we  easily  recog- 
nize to-day,  were  continually  hampered  by  their  want  of  linguistic 
knowledge,  by  that  total  inexperience  in  philology  which  made 
them  liable  to  confound  words  with  things  and  to  create  entities 
out  of  names.  It  is  far  harder  for  us  to  detect  the  disabilities 
under  which  we  labor,  though  these  are  in  fact  no  less  than 
have  impeded  thought  in  any  past  age.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  the  outcome  of  our  incapacity,  —  a  mere  incapacity  in  gen- 
eral for  all  who  are  accustomed  to  naturalistic  modes  of  thought ; 
for  more  abstract  thinkers  an  extreme  difficulty,  —  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  logical  'first,'  the  a  priori  xn  reason,  and  the  a 
priori  in  time.  Such  incapacity  or  extreme  difficulty  is  an  inev- 
itable result  of  our  familiarity  with  scientific  cause  and  effect,  — 
for  that  is  but  sequence  in  time,  —  and  of  the  preoccupation  of 
our  minds  by  the  idea  of  evolution. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  try  to  correct  or  even 
momentarily  to  reverse  that  attitude  of  mind  in  respect,  chiefly, 
of  one  special  notion  in  philosophy,  the  notion  of  'matter.'  We 
shall,  I  hope,  see,  or  see  some  reason  to  believe,  that  our  present 
ingrained  and  almost  ineradicable  notion  of  matter  is  a  side  prod- 
uct of  this  special  predisposition  in  us  to  set  the  a  priori  of  time 
before  the  a  priori  of  reason.  For  the  moment,  the  first  thing 
for  us  to  realize  is  how  deeply  ingrained  in  us  is  our  idea  of 
matter,  as  of  some  brute  primordial  substance  anterior  to  all  that 
has  come  into  existence  *  out  of  it,*  as  we  say.  Logical  caution  may 
indeed  substitute  for  this  notion  the  formula  '  permanent  possi- 
bility of  sensation ' ;  an  idealistic  philosophy  may  teach  us  in  the 
end  that  matter  as  we  conceived  of  it  has  no  existence.  Neither 
of  these  afterthoughts  would  reverse  the  instinctive  response  of 
our  minds  to  the  word  '  matter,'  the  instinctive  image,  so  to  call  it, 
which  the  word  '  matter '  would  evoke,  of  that  brute  primordial 
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existence.  Nor  again  would  our  thought  be  sensibly  affected  by 
the  mere  notional  recognition  that  in  its  etymological  origin 

*  matter '  was  not  that,  —  that  it  was  in  fact  '  material '  (as  we  say 

*  building-material '),  derived  from  the  scholastic  materia^  which, 
again,  is  the  translation  of  the  Aristotelean  ohj.  We  know  *  no- 
tionally  *  that  the  significance  of  uhj,  first  '  wood,'  then  '  material ' 
in  the  more  practical  sense,  was  by  Aristotle  extended  to  include 
the  '  material '  of  all  things.  When  used  in  that  sense,  we  trans- 
late itXri  *  matter,'  and  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  for  us,  with 
our  ingrained  notions,  to  follow  the  discussion  in  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics of  the  relation  of '  form '  to  *  matter,'  and  of  both  to '  being  * 
or  *  substance,'  without  the  modem  idea  of  matter  at  every  moment 
usurping  the  chief  place  in  our  thoughts.  Merely  to  argue 
against  this  idea  '  notionally '  would  be  of  no  avail.  Merely  to 
say  that  '  matter '  is  not  the  true  equivalent  of  ohj,  nor  *  form '  nor 

*  species  *  of  e?5oc,  —  all  this  would  bring  us  only  to  an  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  complete  thought  of  a  Greek  philosopher, 
the  complete  thought  of  Aristotle,  say,  was  unattainable  by  us. 

But  by  the  following  demonstration  I  believe  we  may  arrive  at 
the  state  of  mind  requisite  for  appreciating  the  mental  attitude 
of  an  Aristotle  (his  more  especially)  vis-a-vis  with  notions  that 
we  translate  by  *  form  *  and  •  matter ' ;  that  we  may  attain,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  something  of  the  ingrained  and  instinctive  habit 
which  would  mould  his  concept  as  much  as  ours  is  moulded  by 
our  habits  of  mind.  And  if  it  be  said  that  plenty  of  passages 
may  be  cited  from  the  Metaphysics  not  consistent  with  the  view 
of  *  form  '  and  *  matter '  we  shall  thus  attain  to,  I  acknowledge 
that  also ;  for  no  one  affects  to  find  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Aris- 
totle (nor  for  that  matter  in  the  Dialectic  of  Plato)  a  complete 
and  ordered  cosmological  conception. 

My  object  is  not,  in  fact,  to  establish  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  the  tiio^  any  more  than  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  '  idea ' 
{I3iay  but  only  to  show  that,  before  we  can  achieve  so  much  as  a 
glimpse  of  either,  we  must  cast  off  the  primal  disability  which 
springs  from  our  confusion  between  the  logical  and  the  temporal 

^  Aristotle  does  not,  in  fact,  make  a  distinct  demarcation,  in  his  uses  of  eMoc  and 
iSia,  between  his  own  doctrines  and  those  of  Plato,  though  he  is  forever  combatting 
the  latter.     This  is  one  among  the  thousand  sources  of  confusion  in  the  Metaphysics, 
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'  first'  Only  by  this  preliminary  can  we  so  much  as  begin  to 
understand  either  Plato  or  Aristotle  when  they  deal  with  '  matter  * 
and  '  form '  or  *  idea.' 

A  man  is  out  in  the  fields  of  a  morning  in  spring.  About  him 
is  a  manifold  of  sights  and  sounds.  A  budding  hedge  here  upon 
his  left,  and  a  little  way  down  it  an  elm  tree  draped  by  a  thin  veil 
of  green ;  a  copse  of  beeches,  dark  still  in  the  mass,  upon  his 
right  hand ;  a  grass  meadow,  beginning  to  put  on  its  spring  bright- 
ness, dotted  with  daisies  and  dandelions,  rises  before  him  to  meet 
the  opal  sky;  sheep  are  bleating  upon  one  side,  calling  their  lambs ; 
and  from  the  ploughed  field  upon  the  other  a  lark  has  just  risen, 
and  ascends  by  jerks,  now  just  above  the  hedge,  then  ten  yards 
higher,  till  in  a  no-time  he  has  got  into  the  sky ;  the  cawing  of 
rooks,  the  crowing  of  cocks  are  in  the  air,  and  the  rumbling  of  a 
wain  upon  an  invisible  road ;  now  and  again  the  gentle  sound  of  the 
wind  moves  over  the  grass.  These  things  are  the  reality  of  the 
world  round  about  our  pedestrian ;  and,  except  to  a  philosophy 
that  would  persuade  us  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  reality  anywhere,  nothing  could  be  more 
real  than  this  '  manifold.'  If,  however,  we  only  went  on  from 
one  such  reality,  from  one  such  manifold,  to  another,  I  know  not 
how  we  might  distinguish  ourselves  from  the  scene  about  us ; 
our  world  would  be  a  succession  of  experiences,  a  succession  of 
such  complexities,  and  it  would  be  no  more.  But  we  have  not 
alone  the  succession  of '  manifolds '  or '  complexes.*  We  have  the 
memory  of  those  which  have  gone  by ;  and  we  know  ourselves 
in  that  we  know  both  and  know  them  different 

This  is  a  statement  not  of  a  theory  but  of  a  fact ;  but  of  a  fact 
which,  though  sometimes  formally  recognized,  is  almost  always 
intrinsically  disregarded  even  by  the  more  metaphysical,  the  less 
'  naturalistic '  philosophy  of  our  day ;  by  the  more  naturalistic  it 
lies  almost  outside  of  recognition.  And  yet  the  knowledge  here 
described  is  the  true  logical  antecedent  to  all  other  knowledge. 
Its  priority  has  naught  to  do  with  the  processes  in  time  through 
which  the  manifold  has  been  reached,  nothing  to  do  with  the  ideas 
which  a  child  may  have  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  capacities  for 
knowledge  which  that  child  may  have  gained  from  inheritance. 
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Enquiry  into  any  of  these  matters  is  only  possible  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  reasonable  beings,  or  (if  you  choose  to  put  it 
otherwise)  on  the  assumption  of  the  validity  of  that  process  we 
call  reason.  The  assumption  of  the  reasoning  or  logical  faculty 
is  prior  to  all  other  assumptions  whatsoever,  and  is  only  not 
formally  made  because  it  is  always  implicit  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  logical  *  first '  must  be  taken  for  granted  before  we  discuss  any 

•  first  *  in  time.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  to  have  to  devote  so  much 
as  a  paragraph  to  this  matter  in  a  philosophical  essay.  But  the  op- 
posite idea,  that  there  is  something  more  reasonable  than  reason 
because  it  is  in  time  anterior  to  reason,  this  also  is  nowadays 
implicit  in  all  philosophy  of  the  scientific  or  naturalistic  school 
(Mill,  Bain,  Comte,  Spencer),  not  less  impUdt  in  three  fourths  of 
all  that  is  written  on  psychology,  and  has  of  late  (in  'prag- 
matism,' as  it  seems  to  me)  invaded  the  inner  courts  of  philosophy. 

We  have  at  present  used  the  word  *  manifold  '  (Kant's  word) 
or  *  complex '  to  express  the  logical  first  of  experience,  and  we 
have  spoken  of  it  as  brought  back  by  the  '  memory.'  But  it 
belongs  to  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  neither  word  is  a  correct 
one.  The  very  fact  that  our  complex  is  the  beginning  of  experi- 
ence disallows  (in  strict  logic)  the  use  of  the  word  *  complex.' 
It  is,  if  the  logical  first,  the  essential  reality,  —  essential  reality  of 
experience,  that  is  to  say;  whereas  the  words  'complex'  and 

*  manifold '  imply  that  some  earlier  experiences  have  been  added 
together  to  make  this  one. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  each  so-called  •  complex'  is  not  really 
made  up  by  adding  an  elm  to  the  ground,  a  lark  to  the  sky,  and 
so  on,  till  the  scene  be  complete.  The  scene  is  there :  we  never 
knew  the  elm  growing  on  no  ground,  nor  the  lark  flying  in  no 
air.  We  do  not  get  the  manifold  by  composition  ;  we  get  the  ele- 
ments of  it  by  analysis  and  abstraction.] 

This  is  a  matter  of  capital  importance  to  all  our  theory  of 
knowledge.  Not  to  accept  it  is  to  remain  chained  forever  to  the 
confusion  between  the  reasonable  and  the  temporal  a  priori^  the 
dominant  error  of  our  age.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the  same 
theory,  is  adequately  presented  to  the  reason  by  such  a  phrase  as 
'  we  know  all  things  in  relation.'     So  time  will  not  be  lost  if  we 
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spend  some  little  pains  in  enforcing  the  matter.  It  is  a  point  not 
insisted  on  by  Kant ;  and  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tenets 
of  the  older  English  philosophical  school,  the  school  of  Locke  and 
his  followers,  who  amused  themselves  by  discussing  how  we  had 
constructed  our  ideas  of  solidity,  of  matter,  nay,  even  of  space ; 
whether  by  touch  and  the  muscular  movements  of  the  hand  chiefly, 
or  by  the  eye  chiefly,  and  so  on.  Yet  it  is  evident  upon  reflection 
that  the  parts  of  each  manifold  have  no  real  existence  as  such. 
No  man  ever  saw  a  lark  in  abstracto  singing  in  no  sky,  an  elm 
growing  from  no  special  ground.  So  with  all  the  elements  of 
our  scene.  One  can  imagine  an  Olympian  capable  of  simply  but 
rightly  knowing  such  '  manifolds '  one  by  one,  penetrating  by 
direct  knowledge  (we  may  call  it  *  intuition '  for  the  nonce,  till, 
that  is,  we  have  time  to  see  that  such  knowledge  is  not  intuitive) 
into  the  nature  of  the  lark  that  was  singing,  the  elm  that  was 
growing,  the  wind  that  was  whispering  over  the  grass  ;  and  yet 
knowing  them  all  in  their  relations  as  they  really  were,  in  mani- 
fold after  manifold.  One  can  imagine  this,  because  our  limitation 
to  the  so-called  elements  of  the  scene  (which  for  us  are  so)  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  language,  not  a  primary  logical  necessity. 
For,  —  and  hereby  we  best  realize  the  fundamental  simplicity 
of  our  complex, — each  so-called  element  of  the  scene  before 
our  pedestrian,  the  lark,  the  elm,  the  hedge,  each  sheep,  each 
lamb,  this  too  is  a  manifold,  this  too  is  a  donne  of  some  mental 
power  which  I  have  not  yet  sought  to  specify.  This  too  can  be 
analyzed  by  thought  into  its  elements,  as  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
the  twigs,  the  leaves  of  the  elm ;  and  these  last  again  into  their 
chemical  constituents,  the  chlorophyl,  the  nitrogen,  or  what  not. 
Yet  no  one  is  ready  to  maintain  that  the  elm  was  composed  of 
these  elements;  that  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  twigs,  the 
leaves  must  be  first  in  knowledge  before  the  elm  could  be  known. 
Nor  can  anyone  pretend  that  a  man  might  not  thoroughly  know 
his  horse  and  yet  never  have  analyzed  that  horse  into  barrel, 
shoulders,  pasterns,  withers,  and  so  forth.* 

*The  color  of  the  horse,  bay,  brown,  or  gray,  would  come  under  the  head  of  the 
*  accidental '  in  Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  being  <  white  *  or 
'  cultivated '  (  uoint/x^)  does.   But,  of  course,  if  every  horse  were  of  the  same  color,  that 
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This  manifold,  or,  as  I  would  rather  call  it,  this  simplex-com- 
plex, is  the  true  beginning  of  knowledge,  the  logical  first  of  all 
experience,  and,  as  such,  the  essential  '  substance.'  The  elm  (to 
choose  one  simplex-complex)  is  known  to  us  as  an  elm  and  not 
as  a  collection  of  twigs,  branches,  leaves,  and  so  forth,  still  less  as 
embodied  nitrogen,  chlorophyl,  and  whatever  else  its  chemical 
constituents  may  be.  It  is  only  because  we  have  fallen  out  with 
pure  reason,  —  through  habits  of  mind  generated  by  physical  sci- 
ence,—  that  we  feel  any  difficulty  in  admitting  this;  that  our 
minds  in  spite  of  ourselves,  like  bent  springs,  rebound  even  from 
demonstration,  back  to  the  idea  of  a  brute  primordial  '  matter ' 
which  is  '  anterior '  to  the  elm  of  our  experience,  and  which,  as 
we  try  to  determine  its  nature,  dissolves  beneath  our  grasp,  first 
into  molecules,  next  into  ions  or  mere  centers  of  force,  of  motion 
robbed  of  *  matter.'  There  would,  I  maintain  (and  the  essential 
reason  for  this  will  appear  presently),  be  no  difficulty  for  a  Greek 
in  realizing  that  the  simplex-complex  of  the  elm  was  the  total 
elm,  the  real  elm,  or,  in  other  words,  the  being  or  substance 
{ohifid)  of  the  elm.  But  this  simplex-complex  is  also  the  form 
(c?doc)  of  the  elm.  And  this  identification  of  form  and  substance 
is  the  essential  doctrine  of  AristoUe  :  the  doctrine  that  the  form 
of  each  individual  object  (which  scholastic  philosophy  has  con- 
fused for  us  by  its  Latin  translation  '  species ')  is  its  essence, 
substance,  ohaia^ — or  what  you  will.^    Meantime  the  'matter'  or 

color,  too,  would  be  a  part  of  the  idea  or  tlfioq  of  the  horse.  This  seems  an  incon- 
sistencj,  but  is  not  so,  as  we  see  if  we  fix  oar  minds  on  the  notion  (so  elusive  to  our 
tbooght)  of  the  priority  and  essentiality  of  the  simplex-complex.  It  is  true  enough, 
however,  that  Aristotle's  grasp  on  this  *  substance'  is  also  infirm ;  but  from  a  different 
cause.  He  cannot  clearly  distinguish  between  a 'thing*  and  its  'definition.'  (C/*. 
Metaphysics  J  Z,  6,  end.)  It  will  be  understood  that  the  demonstration  I  have  given 
is  meant  to  help  us  to  assimilate  a  Greek's  (or  Aristotle's)  '  habit  of  thought '  in  re- 
gard to  matter,  not  to  justify  his  metaphysic.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  that 
what  we  have  called  the  a  priori  of  time  very  often  corresponds  to  the  Kivr^aig  of 
Aristotle  (c/,  £,  i,  where,  with  that  change,  the  relation  of  science  to  metaphysics 
[first  philosophy]  is  expressed  almost  in  terms  of  the  logical  and  the  temporal 
a  priori. )     Time  is  with  Aristotle  a  mode  of  motion  (A,  6,  beg. ) . 

^  Cy.  Arist.,  Metaphysics^  Z,  15,  beg.  I  do  not  pretend  that  Aristotle  is  consistent  in 
his  presentation  either  of  the  '  substance,'  of  the  '  form,'  or  of  '  matter.'  Sometimes 
the  mtoia  is  spoken  of  as  identical  with  the  eldof  (cf.  Z,  7  :  eldoc  61  "Kkytj  rh  ri  ^v 
tlvni  UAarov  mat  rijv  npivrifv  ovolav ;  and  later :  Xtyu  dk  ovaiav  &vev  vA>7f  t6  tI  ijv  eivai ), 
sometimes  as  proceeding  from  the  union  of  form  and  matter  {rh  U  roirruv,  Z,  10, 
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'material'  of  that  simplex -complex  becomes  analogous  to  a 
quality  or  *  accident,'  inherent  in  the  thing  itself,  which  can  by 
analysis  be  abstracted.  So  much  parenthetically.  Let  us  now 
return  to  consider  this  '  being/  this  simplex-complex  in  itself. 

Knowledge  of  the  simplex-complex,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
perception  of  it,  —  knowledge  of  the  whole  scene  or  of  some 
lesser  simplex-complex,  as  the  elm,  —  implies  comparison  of  vari- 
ous simplex-complexes.  We  commonly  say  that  those  which 
are  not  present  are  brought  back  by  the  '  memory.*  It  is  a  part 
of  my  contention  that  the  word  is  inaccurate.  Memory  alone 
could  never  do  more  than  give  us  again  the  individual  experi- 
ences which,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  go  to  make  up  each 
simplex-complex,  —  the  whispering  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
scene  we  imagined,  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  colors  which 
come  before  our  eyes.  That  which  reproduces  the  simplex- 
complex  as  such  can  only  be  rightly  called  *  imagination,'  a  word 
which  in  this  use  of  it  very  exactly  corresponds  to  its  etymolog- 
ical significance ;  and  with  philosophical  terms  that  merit  is  not 
so  common.  So  that  imagination,  instead  of  being  an  out-of-the- 
way  and  (by  the  vulgar  reckoning)  mostly  useless  faculty,  and  one 
peculiar  to  a  special  type  of  individual,  is  the  logical  accompani- 
ment of  all  knowledge,  of  all  possible  comparison  between  com- 
plex and  complex,  lacking  which  '  things '  would  cease  to  exist 
for  us,  and  our  world  would  fall  into  a  chaos  of  mere  sensations. 
Yet  is  this  embryonic  imagination  (so  universal  a  faculty  in  man 
that  it  is  employed  without  specific  recognition)  ejusdem  generis 
with  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  composer,  etc. 

We  can,  it  was  said,  conceive  an  Olympian  capable  of  simply 
yet  rightly  knowing  even  the  greater  manifolds  one  by  one. 
But  even  we  have  in  certain  fields  of  experience  examples  of 
what  such  Olympian  knowledge  might  be.  Take  for  illustration 
the  attitude  of  the  impressionist  painter  towards  his  landscape. 
Whistler,  in  his  Gentle  Art,  complains  of  that  class  of  persons 

[1035]).  And  that  last  notion  is  clearly  illogical.  In  fact,  in  interpreting  Aristotle, 
we  have  to  make  allowance  for  three  different  objects  of  his  discourse  and  three 
different  states  of  mind  in  the  speaker.  Sometimes  (and  most  in  Z  and  H)  he  is 
directly  concerned  to  discover  what  is  substance  and  being ;  again,  he  is  merely  com- 
batting the  Platonic  theories;  lastly  (in  A)  he  is  concerned  with  spiritual  notions 
practically  the  same  as  Plato's. 
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whose  only  interest  is  to  know  whether  that  object  at  the  water- 
side is  a  boat  or  not ;  this  matter  settled,  they  are  satisfied.  What 
the  boat  really  looked  like  to  them  at  the  moment  g^ven,  or  any 
moment,  they  know  not  and  do  not  care  to  know.  The  conven- 
tional landscape-painter  allows  for  this  curiosity  in  his  public ; 
he  paints  his  objects  considered  as  objects  (elements),  not  the 
simplex-manifold  as  it  really  is.  And  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  misled 
unconsciously  by  science  and  the  deceits  of  language  and  a  false 
standard  of  •  veracity,'  considered  the  lesser  manifolds  as  if  they 
too  were  constructed  of  elements,  and  thought,  for  example,  that 
by  painting  a  multiplicity  of  twigs  and  leaves  they  were  painting 
a  tree.^ 

The  impressionist  painter  of  the  more  pronounced  type  moves 
on  from  simplex-manifold  to  simplex-manifold  in  the  same 
scene,  as  the  hours,  almost  as  the  minutes,  go  by.  To  Claude 
Monet  the  same  scene  is  not  the  same  scene  at  twelve  o'clock 
and  at  three.  I  am  not  arguing  in  favor  of  this  view  of  art 
as  against  others,  but  using  it  as  an  illustration,  as  a  possible 
view.  For,  indeed,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that,  in  these  days  of 
knowledge  by  analysis  and  abstraction,  impressionist  art  should 
have  arisen  to  remind  the  world  that  after  all  each  manifold  is 
really  a  unity. 

I  have  selected  one  form  of  plastic  art  for  illustration,  be- 
cause the  achievements  of  the  plastic  arts  are  obvious  and  easily 
understood.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every  branch  of  art  deals 
with  *  manifolds ' ;  *  things  in  their  relations '  is  not  in  strict- 
ness the  phrase  we  should  use,  because  '  things '  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  abstractions  made  by  language ;  and  language,  taken 
generally,  answers  to  the  needs  of  the  common-sense  or  scien- 
tific side  of  the  intellect  rather  than  the  imaginative  and  artistic 
side.  Artistic  knowledge,  then,  —  I  prefer  this  term  to  the  more 
usual  one,  *  aesthetic'*  knowledge, — is  distinguished  from  scien- 

'  Cf,  Arist,  Metaphysics ^  Z,  lo.  This  chapter  is  very  illuminating  and  quite  ger- 
mane to  our  subject,  if  only  we  allow  for  the  constant  source  of  confusion  of  thought 
with  the  ancients  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  outset 

*The  modem  use  of  the  word  *  aesthetic '  must  to  anyone  acquainted  with  Greek 
philosophy  seem  barbarous  and  unnatural.  AlaOijot/c  is  for  Greek  philosophy  almost 
the  same  as  '  perception '  for  Kantian  philosophy.  AiadrrriKd^  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  our  words  *  perceptual  *  and  *  materialistic' 
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tific  knowledge  in  being  knowledge  of  manifolds  as  such,  the 
other  being  knowledge  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  abstractions 
from  the  manifolds. 

For  now  suppose  our  man  in  the  fields  had  been  hurrying 
to  keep  an  appointment  in  a  neighboring  town,  unconscious 
whether  he  were  treading  on  grass  or  the  highroad.  Then  the 
manifold  would  shrink  for  him  to  the  likeness  of  a  mathematical 
line,  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  Or  let  him  be 
measuring  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  indifferent,  therefore, 
whether  it  be  grass  or  barren  heath  or  sand  ;  then  the  manifold 
will  become  a  geometrical  surface  for  him,,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
Or  let  him  be  a  poor  man  mushroom-gathering  ;  and  let  the  scene 
shrink  for  him  to  the  number  of  white  knobs  he  counts  as  he  puts 
them  in  his  wallet.  Now  the  scene  has  become  arithmetical,  a 
succession  of  unities.  Out  of  such  utilities  as  these.  Science  has 
had  its  rise.  Scientific  knowledge  proceeds  by  analysis  and  ab- 
straction. Out  of  the  scene  it  takes  the  tree,  out  of  the  tree  it 
abstracts  the  constituent  parts,  out  of  the  constituent  parts  it  ab- 
stracts the  chemical  elements.  But  none  of  the  constituent  parts 
has  real  existence ;  not  the  tree  in  abstractor  nor  a  leaf  in  abstractor 
nor  nitrogen  in  abstracto.  You  may,  indeed,  be  shown  nitrogen 
by  itself  in  a  flask,  as  you  may  be  shown  a  stuffed  lark  in  a 
museum.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  reality ;  each  is  an  abstract  idea,  made  after  a  certain  fashion  vis- 
ible or  sensible.  In  such  instances  as  these,  however,  we  are 
still  dealing  with  a  kind  of  reality.  Very  soon,  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge, we  get  quite  away  from  the  sphere  of  reality,  as  in  the  case 
of  numbers,  of  arithmetic.  For  to  arithmetic  not  only  are  seven 
nuts  the  same  as  seven  apples,  but  the  same  as  the  seven  planets 
themselves.  And  this  instance  must  be  kept  in  mind  to  recall  to 
us  how  far,  in  scientific  or  notional  knowledge,  we  may  leave  the 
realm  of  reality  behind. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  science  is  organized  common- 
sense.  What  is  not  true  is  that  common-sense  gives  *  knowledge ' 
in  the  philosophical  signification  of  that  word.  For  common- 
sense,  like  science,  looks  upon  things,  —  simplex-complexes  of 
every  kind,  —  not  as  they  are,  but  in  some  aspect :  sub  specie  util- 
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itcUis^  in  the  case  of  common  sense ;  in  the  case  of  what  we  now 
recognize  as  sdence,  under  the  head  of  a  particular  kind  of  rea- 
soning, of  which  more  later.  The  utilitarian  point  of  view  of 
common  sense  would,  I  believe,  be  very  interestingly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  common  nouns,  if  anyone  chose  to  investigate 
the  matter.  For  it  would  be  seen  in  how  many  cases  the 
etymology  of  a  noun  or  name  shows  that  the  thing  designated 
had  been  first  named  altogether  from  its  uses.  I  will  take  but 
one  example,  our  word  'tree '  or  the  Greek  5/>&c.  The  former  is 
from  the  same  root  as  *  tear,'  and  the  latter  from  its  analogue 
ikpo}^  'to  flay,'  probably  because  the  barks  of  trees  were 
much  used  by  primitive  man  for  coverings,  and  perhaps  for 
clothing.  But  we  are  not  to.  suppose  that,  when  our  remote 
forefathers  were  flaying  an  animal,  they  thought  they  were 
stripping  a  tree,  or  vice  versa.  What,  then,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  confusion  ?  Imagination,  which  brought  back  the  simplex- 
complex  of  the  tree,  or  the  animal,  to  contrast  with  the  immedi- 
ate experience ;  though  common  sense  did  not,  for  its  purposes, 
make  distinction  between  the  stripped  tree  and  the  stripped 
animal.  And  evidently  the  faculty  which  brought  back  the 
whole  was  precisely  the  same  faculty  as  that  which  is  used  in  the 
plastic  arts,  though  in  a  simpler  guise.  It  is,  indeed,  essentially 
the  artistic  or,  one  may  say,  creative  faculty. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  why  a  view  of  '  form,' 
the  manifold,  and  of '  matter,'  the  material  part  of  these  realities 
of  knowledge,  quite  different  from  ours,  was  natural  to  the  Greeks, 
however  hard  for  us.  It  was  because  science  (physical  science), 
which  with  them  was  but  in  the  embryo,  with  us  is  full-grown ; 
while  art,  which  with  us  is  a  sort  of  hors  d'ceuvre  in  life,  with 
them  was  the  essential  of  life.  Aristotle  was  by  nature  a  man 
of  science  (what  is  commonly  distinguished  as  an '  exact  thinker ') 
far  more  than  an  artist.  And  yet  one  cannot  read  any  part  of 
Aristotle,  even  the  Physics^  without  seeing  how  naturally  illustra- 
tions from  art,  e.  g,,  from  statuary,  spring  to  his  lips.  When,  in 
the  Metaphysics,  he  is  laying  down  his  doctrine  of  form  and  sub- 
stance, he  makes  his  case  much  more  difficult  to  our  minds  by 
the  use  of  examples  taken  from  art.     One  example  of  the  *  form' 
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and  its  '  material '  is  that  of  the  statue  and  the  bronze  whereof 
the  statue  is  made  ;  another,  of  a  ring  of  bronze  and  the  bronze 
in  the  ring.  Now  it  is,  I  hold,  true,  that  the  statue  or  the  ring  is 
logically  anterior  to  the  bronze  in  the  statue  or  in  the  ring ;  but  here 
the  contrast  between  the  a  priori  in  reason  and  the  a  priori  in 
time  is  brought  before  us  too  sharply  for  modem  comprehension. 
It  is  far  easier  to  see  that  the  elm,  as  we  know  it,  is  the  *  substance  ' 
of  the  elm,  and  not  the  materials  into  which  we  may  subsequently 
analyze  it,  than  that  the  completed  statue  is  the  substance  of  the 
statue,  not  the  bronze  of  which  the  statue  is  made.^ 

By  the  train  of  reasoning  which  we  have  adopted  we  may  see, 
I  think,  at  least  that  Aristotle's  general  idea  of  form  and  matter 
is  a  possible  view.  We  may,  I  think,  by  the  same  means  come  to 
see  that  his  polemic  against  his  master  and  against  the  theory  of 
'  ideas '  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  appears  to  us  ;  that 
Plato's  *  ideas  '  are,  in  fact,  much  more  matter  of  experience  than 
they  seem  to  our  criticism.  We  think  of  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas  as  merely  a  theory  of  another  world,  where  all  is  perfect 
which  is  imperfect  here  ;  in  a  word,  we  think  of  it  altogether  as 
a  moral  or  mystical  doctrine,  but  one  which  has  no  foundation  in 
ordinary  experience.  The  doctrine  of  *  ideas '  is  essentially  a 
theory  of  what  I  have  called  Olympian  knowledge  of  the  sim- 
plex-complexes of  experience.  When  we  realize  that  the  substance 
of  knowledge  is  the  thing  we  know,  that  there  is  no  substance 
so  substantial  as  the  thing  itself,  the  gift  of  our  senses  joined  to 
imagination  or  artistic  faculty,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
a  higher  or  Olympian  faculty  for  which  each  of  the  (for  us)  in- 
dividuals (individual  things)  would  be  as  it  were  but  aspects  of 
some  higher  order  of  things,  known  (artistically  and  really)  to 
a  higher  order  of  intelligence.  These  would  be  the  genera  of 
our  species ;  they  would  be  the  ideal  elm,  or  ideal  tree,  and  in 
sum  all  that  constitutes  Plato's  world  of  ideas. 

Aristotle  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such.  Is  there  (he 
would  ask,  and  does  in  other  words)  both  an  ideal  elm  and  an  ideal 

^  Bat  without  doubt  the  most  illuminatiDg  analogy  which  Aristotle  chooses  is  that 
of  the  word  and  the  letters  which  compose  it.  To  us  it  seems  more  like  an  image  than 
an  example.  Aristotle  himself  uses  it  in  a  hesitating  way.  But  it  does  really  Tery  well 
express  the  essential  truth,  that  combinations  of  matter  are  our  work. 
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tree  ?  And  this  actual  elm  of  our  knowledge,  —  of  which  ideal  is 
it  the  aspect  for  us  ?  Is  there  an  ideal  Socrates  and  also  an  ideal 
man  ?  And  from  which  is  the  Socrates  we  know  derived  ?  Such  is 
the  question  which  Aristotle  asks  a  hundred  times,  in  a  hundred 
different  ways. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Aristotle's  criticisms  are  always  fair.  But 
that  matter  does  not  concern  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Before  we 
could  establish  the  claim  of  either  philosopher,  before  we  could 
show  that  either  Aristotle's  or  Plato's  view  of  matter,  and  of  the 
simplex-complex  or  '  form,'  was  in  itself  a  just  one,  and  juster 
than  ours,  we  should  need  to  enter  upon  another  and  difficult 
chain  of  argument,  to  attack  a  quite  new  problem.  We  should 
have  to  establish,  if  possible,  that  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  sciences, 
reason  is  used ;  for  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge  without  reason. 
And  if  artistic  knowledge  were,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  '  intui- 
tive,'  it  could  not  be  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy.  Secondly, 
we  should  have  to  establish  that  artistic  reasoning,  reasoning  where 
the  imagrination  is  used  and  recognized  while  used,  is  on  the  whole 
juster  than  scientific  reasoning,  because  it  deals  with  realities  ; 
science,  with  '  notions '  only.  This  line  of  argument  would  re- 
quire us  to  begin  with  a  distinction,  which  hitherto  hardly  any 
thinkers  have  made,  between  reason  and  demonstration.  I  believe 
that  all  this  might  be  done,  that  all  these  propositions  might  be 
established ;  that  it  might  be  shown  that  the  essential  character- 
istic of  scientific  reason  is  not  that  it  is  a  better  kind  of  reason 
than  any  other,  —  for  as  there  is  no  alternative  between  true  and 
false,^  so  there  is  but  one  kind  of  reason,  —  but  that  it  is  a  more 
demonstrable  kind  than  any  other ;  and  that  the  reference  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  intrinsic  truth  of  its  conclusions  to  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  convinced  of  such  truth,  —  obviously  an  irrele- 
vant issue.  But  such  a  train  of  argument  would  occupy  far  too 
much  space  to  be  undertaken  here. 

C.  F.  Keary. 
London. 

'The  principle  of  the  excluded  middle,  so  often  forgotten  in  the  'suggestive' 
writing  of  our  day. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  GENERAL 
THEORY  OF  VALUE  ?» 

I. 

THERE  has  scarcely  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  thought 
when  the  problem  of  *  value '  has  so  occupied  the  centre 
of  attention  as  at  present.  Fundamental  changes  in  the  actual 
values  of  mankind,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  well  called  *  our 
anxious  morality/  with  its  characteristic  talk  of  creating  and  con- 
serving values,  has  brought  with  it  what  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  described  as  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  philosophical  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  problem  of  knowledge  to  the  problem  of 
values.  The  problem  of  knowledge  has  itself  become,  in  some 
quarters  wholly,  in  others  partially,  a  problem  of  value. 

The  historical  causes  of  this,  until  recently  silent,  change  of 
attitude  are,  in  a  general  way,  clear  enough.  The  change  from 
intellectualism  to  voluntarism,  the  rigorous  discipline  of  the 
human  soul  through  the  almost  universal  application  of  the  con- 
cepts of  evolution  and  the  struggle  for  existence,  with  their  ideas 
of  selective  and  survival  values,  —  these  are  explanations  which 
immediately  suggest  themselves ;  and  yet  they  are  but  general 
and  superficial  characterizations  of  a  still  more  fundamental  crisis 
of  the  social  will,  a  crisis  which  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  things,  and  which  we  are  as  yet  scarcely  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  effects  of  the  change  are  everywhere 
in  evidence.  This  gradual  change  in  actual  values  has  found  a 
mouthpiece,  if  somewhat  rhetorical  and  rhapsodical,  in  Nietzsche's 
cry  of  "  transvaluation  of  all  values.**  But  this  cry  has  been 
echoed  by  other  hearts  and  minds,  and  that  which  began  as  a 

*  This  paper  is  an  attempt,  —  in  response  to  several  requests,  kindly  seconded  by 
the  editors  of  this  journal,  —  to  state  the  results,  and  the  probable  bearing  upon 
larger  questions,  of  the  technical  investigations  in  the  theory  of  value.  In  view  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  writer  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  the  necessary  reference 
to  other  more  detailed  studies,  which  may  serve  to  supplement  the  present  sketchy 
treatment  of  the  subject 
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spedes  of  poetry  has  passed  into  sober  prose.  Of  chief  impor- 
tance is  the  transition  from  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  to  its 
evaluation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  growing  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  physical  science  in  the  interests  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive natural  philosophy, — a  movement  which  may  or  may  not 
have  some  connection  with  Nietzsche's  arraignment  of  science  in 
its  present  form,  —  we  may  find  sufficient  evidences  of  this  change 
of  heart  in  the  social  and  moral  sciences,  where  the  problem  of 
value  lies  closer  to  the  surface.  "While  formerly,"  we  are  told, 
**  it  was  almost  wholly  the  external  structure  of  the  social  life,  and 
the  economic  values  which  it  produces,  that  received  attention, 
now  it  is  the  meaning  of  this  life  for  the  human  soul,  its  spiritual 
origin  and  spiritual  effects,  which  finds  expression."  *  In  short 
it  is  the  problem  of  evaluation. 

Corresponding  to  this  change  in  practical  attitude  has  appeared 
the  more  theoretical  consciousness  of,  as  it  were,  a  new  side  of 
reality.  We  have  been  scarcely  aware,  so  we  are  told,  that  our 
entire  life,  on  its  conscious  side,  is  one  continuous  series  of  feel- 
ings of  value  and  evaluations,  of  explicit  judgments  and  implicit 
assumptions  of  value ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  reason  of  this  very 
fact,  that  they  are  valued^  that  the  mechanically  determined  ele- 
ments of  reality  in  any  sense  have  meaning  for  us.  Far  from 
being  a  mere  fact  among  other  facts,  that  which  we  mean  by  our 
evaluation  of  objects  is  something  independent  of  this  world,  and 
so  little  merely  a  part  of  it  that  it  is  rather  the  whole  world  seen 
from  a  special  point  of  view.  Over  against  a  world  of  facts  is  set 
a  world  of  values. 

But  if  this  growing  consciousness  of  the  problem  of  value  has 
indeed  reached  a  point  where  we  are  conscious  of  a  world  of 
values,  where  the  terms  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  even  truth  values, 
are  in  every  mouth,  and  where  the  thought  of  a  special  *  theory 
of  value !  is  no  longer  novel,  with  it  has  also  come  the  realiza- 
tion that  philosophy,  and  the  philosophical  disdplines  which  are 
traditionally  concerned  with  values,  are,  in  their  present  form,  not 

*  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  '  Prospekt '  of  Die  Gesellschaft^  a  collection  of 
sodal-psjchological  monographs  in  which  the  various  institutions  of  society  are  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  values  for  the  individual.  Some  of  the  titles  are  Re- 
ligion, Speech,  Custom,  Commerce,  The  State,  Politics,  War,  The  Strike,  etc. 
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quite  in  a  position  to  take  possession  of  the  new  world.  It  is  true 
that  for  some  time  metaphysics  has  seemed  to  many  to  be  but  a 
theory  of  value ;  but  the  traditional  problems  as  well  as  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  that  discipline  are  still  such  as  to  make  the 
question  of  values  subordinate  to  the  question  of  *  being.'  Nor 
are  the  spedal  sciences  which  deal  with  facts  of  value  able,  as 
special  disciplines,  to  cope  with  the  changes,  in  both  form  and 
content  of  discussion,  which  this  new  setting  of  the  problem  has 
brought  about  An  harmonious  division  of  labor  between  eco- 
nomics, ethics,  and  aesthetics  has  produced  a  completed  product 
which,  for  various  and  sufficient  reasons,  does  not  meet  the  need. 
It  is  rather  precisely  because  of  this  division  of  labor,  unwisely 
conceived,  that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  More  and  more 
the  conviction  gains  ground  that  a  general  theory  of  value,  which 
shall  comprehend  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  way  all  spheres  of 
human  values,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  fruitful  metaphysical  thought  of 
the  present  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  sciences.  While  perhaps 
not  quite  true,  such  a  statement  has  this  element  of  truth,  that  it 
is  within  the  special  sciences  that  the  most  significant  questions 
of  philosophy  first  make  their  appearance.  Similarly,  the  neces- 
sity of  solving  certain  special  questions  of  value  within  the  sciences 
of  economics,  ethics,  and  aesthetics,  has  developed  concepts  the 
significance  of  which  extends  far  beyond  these  limits,  and  which 
therefore  afford  the  material  for  more  general  and  systematic 
reflections. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  *  theory  of  value '  which  Economics 
has  developed  for  its  special  purposes.  Narrow  as  this  purpose 
is  (for  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  an  economist,  F.  von  Wieser, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention  of  "  treating 
exhaustively  the  entire  sphere  of  worth  phenomena  without  an 
exception,"  although  his  investigations  did  not  once  go  beyond 
the  region  of  economic  goods),  nevertheless,  the  very  limitation  of 
its  activities  to  a  narrow  range  of  problems  has  led  to  an  intensive 
analysis  of  certain  facts  and  laws  of  valuation  which  should  have 
long  since  furnished  an  example  to  ethics,  and  which  must  now 
furnish  both  the  stimulus  and  the  discipline  for  any  one  who  seeks 
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to  comprehend  the  larger  field.  But  this  limitation  of  interest 
has  obscured  wider  relations,  knowledge  of  which  would  have 
been  fruitful  for  the  special  work  of  the  economist  himself,  and, 
in  some  cases,  has  led  to  fallacies  of  both  observation  and  infer- 
ence, which  a  more  philosophical  treatment  of  facts  would  have 
corrected.  These  limitations  are,  however,  being  overcome.  The 
exigencies  of  translating  economic  into  sociological  conceptions, 
of  correlating  economic  with  larger  social  values,  have  brought 
about  a  notable  change.  Indeed,  much  of  the  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  general  theory  comes  from  economics  itself. 
Gradually  the  opposition  to  theory  in  this  sphere  is  giving  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  feeling  increases  that  economic  values 
are  but  a  special  class  of  human  worths,  and  that  they  can  be 
understood  only  in  their  relations,  especially  in  their  relation  to 
ethical  values.^ 

Ethics,  likewise,  has  its  contributions  to  make  to  a  general 
theory  of  value.  Chief  among  these  is  its  appreciative  analyses 
and  descriptions  of  qualitatively  different  attitudes  and  dispositions, 
and  its  elaboration  of  a  doctrine  of  norms  of  obligation  and  virtue 
in  which  the  appreciative  distinctions  of  the  race  have  been  fixed. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  development  of  hypotheses  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  good,  which,  while  they  have  not  led  to  any 
final  solution,  have  nevertheless  served  to  develop  and  organize 
the  normative  point  of  view.  But  it  is  precisely  because  of  this 
preoccupation  with  ultimate  norms  and  abstractions  that  ethics  is 
in  no  position  to  meet  the  advances  of  economics.  For  ethics, 
as  it  is  commonly  understood,  still  remains  too  much  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  and,  instead  of  seeking  a  psychologically 
founded  theory  of  value,  contents  itself  with  a  theory  of  abstract 
goods,  consisting  in  an  external  and  often  arbitrary  classification 
and  evaluation  of  objects  of  desire,  without  any  vital  sense  of 
the  great  problems  involved  in  the  processes  and  laws  of  desire 
themselves. 

Especially  harmful,  moreover,  has  been  the  Kantian  distinction 
between  the  'empirical'  and  the  'intelligible'  will,  and  the  nar- 

' Compare  ID  this  connection  Hadley's  article  on  "Economic  Science"  and  the 
present  writer's  article  on  "Worth  "  in  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychologv, 
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rowing  effect  of  the  concept  of  abstract  imperatives.  Although 
no  longer  present  in  its  original  form,  it  still  exercises  influence 
through  the  unfortunate  antithesis  of  facts  and  values,  of  genesis 
and  validity.  For  where  such  distinctions  are  made  ultimate, 
where  the  laws  of  the  empirical  will  are  conceived  to  be  irrelevant, 
or  even  hostile,  to  the  will  that  values,  there  a  science  of  values  is 
impossible. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  ethics  has  broken  loose  from  these 
bonds,  the  new-found  freedom  has  given  rise  to  such  a  multitude 
of  irreconcilable  principles  that  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  the 
certainty  of  method,  which  makes  possible  internal  unity  of  prin- 
ciples and  harmonious  external  relations  with  other  sciences,  is 
still  lacking.  It  has  even  been  seriously  doubted  whether  ethics 
can  maintain  its  place  as  a  special  science,  —  whether  it  is  not 
doomed  to  break  up,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  part  of  psychology, 
the  task  of  which  shall  be  to  analyse  the  individual  feelings, 
judgements,  and  acts  of  will,  the  content  of  which  has  the  moral 
predicate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  part  of  sociology,  which 
shall  portray  the  forms  and  content  of  the  common  life  which 
stand  in  relations  to  the  ethical  obligation  of  the  individual.  Its 
double  character  will,  it  is  thought,  ultimately  prove  its  undoing.* 

Doubtful  though  such  predictions  may  rightly  be  held  to  be, — 
for  the  boundaries  of  sciences  are  determined  by  other  motives 
than  those  of  mere  logic,  and  there  are  practical  reasons  which 
will  plead  strongly  for  the  integrity  of  ethics  as  a  separate  disci- 
pline, —  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inconsequent  charac- 
ter of  the  science,  in  its  present  state,  unfits  it  for  leadership  in  the 
attempt  to  conceive  valuation  in  its  more  general  aspects.  Like 
economics  it  has,  to  be  sure,  recently  been  looking  beyond  its 
narrowly  conceived  province,  and  seeking  points  of  contact  with 
its  neighbors,  —  the  breaking  up  of  its  solidarity  is,  in  one  sense, 
but  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace,  —  but  this  is  in  itself  not 
sufficient  to  make  of  ethics  the  science  of  values  par  excellence. 

Nor  is  such  a  science  to  be  developed  by  a  merely  external 
fusion  of  elements  from  both  of  the  preceding  sciences,  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  a  few  judicious  reflections   upon   aes- 

*  Simmel,  Einleitung  in  die  Morahvissensckafi^  Vol.  I,  Preface. 
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thetic  and  religious  values.  To  meet  the  obvious  necessities  of 
the  situation  there  is  required,  rather,  a  systematic  treatment  of 
human  values  in  their  mutual  relations,  together  with  the  psy- 
chology of  feeling  and  will  upon  which  such  a  theory  must  rest. 
What  is  needed  is  a  point  of  view  and  method  which  go  beyond 
the  special  motives  of  economics  and  ethics,  and  find  common 
ground  in  a  conception  and  purpose  which  unites  them  both. 
Thus,  while  economics  has  been  thought  to  be  a  descriptive  and 
explanatory  science,  and  has  contented  itself  with  description  of 
the  empirical  laws  of  valuation  for  the  purposes  of  control,  it  has 
really  been  shot  through  with  assumptions  of  a  normative  char- 
acter, and  has  been  fruitful  in  disclosing  actual  standards  of  value 
which  ethics  has  often  failed  to  estimate  at  their  proper  worth. 
On  the  other  hand,  ethics,  although  claiming  to  be  a  normative 
science,  has  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  phenomenology 
of  feeling  and  will,  without,  however,  as  I  shall  seek  to  show 
later,  succeeding  in  making  these  investigations  sufficiently  fruitful 
for  its  more  ultimate  purposes.  The  desideratum,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  to  find  a  method  which  shall  unite  in  some  more 
fruitful  way  the  descriptive  and  the  normative  points  of  view,  a 
method  which  shall  know  how  to  interpret  the  norms  of  the  so- 
called  *  intelligible '  will  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  the  *  empirical ' 
will. 

II. 
I  have  stated  thus  broadly,  and  at  some  length,  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  problem  of  a  general  theory  of  value,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  estimate  properly  the 
significance  of  the  special  methods  of  investigation  which  have 
recently  developed  in  this  field.  The  range  of  the  problem  might, 
indeed,  be  conceived  even  more  broadly.  From  one  point  of 
view  at  least,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  truths  are  values, 
both  instrumental  and  intrinsic.  The  processes  of  acquirement, 
of  enjoyment,  and  utilization  of  truth  are  processes  of  valuation, 
related  in  certain  definite  ways  to  the  values  of  economics,  ethics, 
and  aesthetics,  and  to  ignore  these  relations  means  an  emascula- 
tion of  the  full  meaning  of  the  truth.  While  in  the  making,  truth 
has  certain  instrumental  values  which  are  part  of  its  meaning. 
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When  made,  believed,  and  enjoyed,  it  acquires  certain  comple- 
mentary values  which  are  either  part  or  the  whole  of  its  meaning 
as  truth.  Thus  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  claim  that  our  con- 
ception of  knowledge  will  gain  much  from  the  investigations  of  a 
general  theory  of  value.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  shall,  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  this  discussion,  confine  our  attention  to 
the  problem  as  already  defined. 

When,  moreover,  the  problem  is  thus  stated,  with  it  is  also 
determined  for  us  the  log^'c  of  our  procedure  in  estimating  the 
methods  employed  in  its  solution.  For,  upon  closer  inspection, 
the  problem  is  seen  really  to  be  two-fold :  the  descriptive  or  psy- 
chological and  the  normative  or  '  axiological,'  as  I  have  elsewhere 
described  it.^  The  function  of  valuation  has  two  aspects.  On 
the  one  hand,  vt^feel  the  value  of  the  objects ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  evaluate  these  objects,  and  ultimately  the  experiences  of  value 
themselves.  The  first  aspect  is  that  of  process,  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  which  are  to  be  determined ;  the  second  aspect  is  that  of 
function  and  meanings  the  norms  of  which  are  to  be  developed. 
Between  these  two  aspects  there  is  evidently  a  close  relation. 
We  cannot  feel  the  value  of  an  object  without  judging  or  assum- 
ing it  to  have  some  sort  of  reality,  nor  can  we  pass  a  normative 
judgment  without  at  the  same  time  assuming  or  postulating  its 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  feeling  and  will.  Out  of  this  double 
aspect  of  the  problem  arise  all  the  special  questions  which  a 
theory  of  value  has  to  solve,  and  growth  of  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  these  two  problems  is  the  test  of 
the  value  of  the  solutions. 

^  This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the  creation  of  a  new  term  is  not  only  admissible, 
but  highly  desirable ;  for  the  problem  b  in  a  sense  a  new  one,  brought  about  through 
the  change  in  point  of  view  already  described.  The  problem  is  not  merely  the  formula- 
tion of  norms,  but  the  determination  of  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  objectivity  implied 
in  every  normative  judgment.  If  our  problem  were  the  determination  of  the  validity  of 
objects  and  processes  of  knowledge  alone,  it  would  be  best  described  as  epistemolog- 
ical ;  but  the  term  epistemology  is  too  narrow  to  include  the  problem  of  the  evaluation 
of  values,  and  we  may  therefore  make  use  of  a  special  term  to  define  the  problem  as  it 
here  presents  itself.  On  the  analogy  of  the  term  epistemology,  we  have  constructed 
the  term  *  axiology,'  and  may  hereafter  speak  of  the  relation  of  the  axiological  to  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  Baldwin  has  accepted  this  use  of  the  term  *  axiolog<- 
ical,'  and,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Genetic  Logic^  distinguishes  in  a  suggestive 
way  between  logical  and  axiological  truth. 
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III. 

Let  us,  then,  first  consider  the  contributions  which  recent  psy- 
chological analysis  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomen- 
ology of  judgments  of  value  and  their  objects.  The  main  results 
of  this  analysis  are,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  twofold :  (i)  The 
discovery  of  certain  new  facts  which  have  led  to  a  reformation  of 
our  conception  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  worth-judgment, 
and  consequently  to  a  reconstruction  of  our  conception  of  the 
laws  of  worth-judgment,  or,  more  generally,  of  valuation ;  (2)  as 
a  result  of  these  changes,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  about  the 
coordination  of  the  different  types  of  worth-attitude  and  of  objects 
of  value,  demanded  by  a  general  theory  of  value,  and  thus  to 
explain  in  terms  of  empirical  laws  spheres  of  valuation  into  which 
such  explanation  {von  unten)  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

The  first  of  these  results  may  best  be  understood  by  contrast- 
ing the  present  concept  of  the  value-judgment  with  preceding 
views.  In  the  past  there  have  been  two  main  views,  correspond- 
ing to  the  opposition  between  the  empirical  and  rationalistic  theories 
already  described.  The  empirical  theory,  in  its  old  form,  held  that 
every  value  judgment  is  determined  by  some  feeling  or  desire,  — 
feeUng  being  viewed  as  the  effect  or  feeling-tone  of  sensation, 
perception,  or  idea,  according  to  the  theory  of  feeling  held,  and 
desire  being  viewed  as  the  effect  of  feeling.  Conversely,  it  was 
held  that  all  feeling  and  desire,  positive  or  negative,  is  ipso  facto 
valuation.  All  values  were  accordingly  reduced  to  two  types, 
immediate  or  intrinsic  sensation-feelings,  and  mediated  or  instru- 
mental utility-values,  associated  with  the  primary  and  immediate. 
In  contrast  to  this  was  the  dualistic  theory  (whether  rationalistic 
or  voluntaristic  in  form  of  expression),  which  excepted  certain 
ideal  values  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  from  this  type  of  determina- 
tion. As  old  as  Plato,  but  more  recently  expressed  in  the  Kant- 
ian antithesis  of  the  empirical  and  the  intellig^'ble  will,  it  holds, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  that  these  ideal  values  are  con- 
stituted by  acts  of  reason  or  will,  for  which,  while  they  may,  per- 
haps, have  their  empirical,  psychological  aspect,  this  empirical 
aspect  is,  nevertheless,  irrelevant.  They  are  not  temporally  con- 
ditioned, but  timeless,  values. 
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The  results  of  recent  psychological  analysis  have  made  impos- 
sible this  dualism,  and  have,  moreover,  brought  about  such  a  re- 
construction of  the  empirical  theory  as  to  make  possible  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  idea/vdAues  within  the  region  of  empirical  analysis  and 
explanation.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  had  the  negative  result 
of  showing  that  the  feeling  of  value  is  not  the  efecf  of  cognitive 
content  as  such,  and  is  not  coextensive  with  feeling  or  desire.  It 
is  always  reality-feeling,  and  presupposes  some  cognitive  act  of 
presumption,  judgement,  or  assumption.  Passive  feelings,  satisfac- 
tions of  desire,  are  in  themselves  not  feelings  of  value.  They  can 
at  most  create  the  dispositional  conditions  which,  when  actualized 
through  cognitive  acts,  give  rise  to  feelings  of  value.  This  leads  to 
an  important  extension  in  our  concept  of  types  of  worth-attitudes 
and  objects.  We  have  feelings  of  intrinsic  value  wherever  we 
have  reality-feeling,  whether  the  presupposition  of  that  feeling  be 
presumption,  judgment,  or  assumption.  We  have  feelings  of 
instrumental  value  whenever  an  object  is  connected  by  relational 
judgments  with  these  feelings  of  reality.  Objects  of  value  are 
both  perceptual  and  ideal,  objects  immediately  perceived  or  judged 
to  exist,  and  objects  which  are  ideal  constructions,  related  to  the 
immediate  feeling  of  reality  through  relational  judgments  and 
assumptions.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  show  a  genetic  relation 
between  these  presuppositions,  and  to  classify  the  different  atti- 
tudes and  objects  of  valuation  in  terms  of  their  genesis.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  the  correlation  of  the  different  values,  intrinsic  and 
instrumental,  economic,  ethical,  and  aesthetic,  required  as  a  basis 
of  a  general  theory  of  value.* 

As  a  result  of  this  more  adequate  analysis  of  the  empirical 
conditions  of  the  value-judgment,  there  is  opened  up  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  the  empirical  laws  of  all  types  of  valuation. 
This  extension  of  the  concept  of  empirical  law  into  all  regions  of 

^  A  risum^  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
"Worth,"  already  referred  to,  and  in  a  later  article,  "Recent  Tendencies  in  the 
Psychological  Theory  of  Values,"  in  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4. 
In  recent  articles  in  the  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  l  and  2,  *«  Definition 
and  Analysis  of  the  G)nscioasness  of  Value,  *'  I  have  shown  the  bearings  of  these 
studies  more  fully,  and  have  developed  a  genetic  theory  and  classification  of  worth- 
attitudes,  primary  and  derived. 
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values,  the  necessary  condition  of  any  general  theory  of  value, 
is  made  possible  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  concept  of  empirical 
law  itself,  consequent  upon  the  more  adequate  analysis  of  the 
value-judgfment 

By  the  laws  of  valuation,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term,  may 
be  understood  any  uniformity  in  the  manner  in  which  valuer 
judgments  are  modified,  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively, 
and  in  the  light  of  which  the  relative  values  of  objects  may  be 
determined.  Taking  the  concept  of  law  in  this  broader  sense,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  would  necessarily  be  a  dualistic  conception 
of  the  nature  of  these  laws,  corresponding  to  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  value-judgment  already  considered. 
Thus  the  principle  of  universalization  expressed  in  the  Kantian 
maxim,  according  to  which  the  capacity  of  an  ideal  object  (as 
embodied  in  an  act  or  disposition  presupposed  by  the  act)  for 
extension  and  continuation  is  made  the  measure  of  its  moral 
value,  is  considered  to  be  the  *  intelligible  law '  of  the  objective 
or  normative  value  of  the  act,  as  distinguished  from  its  subjective 
and  empirical  value,  determined  by  the  empirical  laws  of  feeling 
and  desire. 

In  the  narrower  sense,  however,  as  for  instance  in  the  usage 
of  economics  already  referred  to,  laws  of  valuation  are  empirical 
laws  of  mutation  of  the  value  of  an  object  based  upon  fundamental 
laws  of  feeling  and  desire,  and  from  which  it  is  believed  that  a 
measure  of  value  can  be  inferred.  Such  are  the  law  of  *  Diminish- 
ing Value  '  for  intrinsic  values  and  of  *  Marginal  Utility'  for  instru- 
mental values,  together  with  the  law  of  '  Complementary  Values,' 
which  is  conceived  to  modify  the  working  of  both  the  preced- 
ing laws.  These  empirical  laws  are  based  upon  more  ultimate 
psychological  laws  of  feeling  and  will,  such  as  the  law  of  dulling 
of  sensitivity  with  repetition  and  the  law  of  satiety  with  over- 
stimulation ;  and  the  psychological  laws  according  to  which  both 
dulling  of  sensitivity  and  satiety  can  be  modified  by  certain 
combinations  and  rearrangements  of  the  objects  of  desire  and 
feeling.  These  are  the  so-called  'laws  of  subjective  value,' 
because  they  describe  the  laws  effective  in  determining  the  value- 
judgments  of  the  individual.     But  they  lead  to  the  development 
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of  certain  '  laws  of  objective  value/  the  exchange  value  or  price 
of  an  object,  as  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  these  forces 
being  determined  by  the  laws  of  subjective  value. 

Now  the  result  of  psychological  analysis  has  been  so  to  recon- 
struct and  reinterpret  these  empirical  laws  as  to  make  them  ap- 
plicable to  all  types  of.  objects  and  feelings  of  value,  and  thus  to 
relate  normative  judgments  to  actual  feelings  of  value.  And  it 
accomplishes  this,  first  of  all,  by  denying  the  psychological 
assumptions  upon  which  the  old  formulation  of  the  empirical  laws 
rested.  When  Kant  insisted  upon  the  non-empirical  character  of 
the  moral  judgment  and  sense  of  obligation,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  aesthetic  as  desireless  intuition,  it  was  generally  assumed, 
it  must  be  remembered,  —  and  Kant  shared  the  assumption, — 
that  there  are  only  two  Xy^s  of  feelings  of  value,  immediate 
sensuous  pleasure  and  the  feeling  of  utility,  indirectly  and  instru- 
mentally  connected  with  this  immediacy,  and  that  to  these  the  laws 
of  dulling  of  sensitivity  and  satiety  apply  universally.  If  this  as- 
sumption of  Bcntham  and  his  followers  be  granted,  there  is  ground 
for  the  exception  of  certain  ideal  values,  which  are  neither  sense- 
feelings  nor  utility-feelings,  but  rather  intrinsic  values  which,  for 
the  individual  at  least,  may  be  absolute.  But  this  assumption  is 
by  no  means  necessary.  The  denial  of  the  view  that  feeling  of  value 
is  coextensive  with  feeling  and  desire  follows  from  the  recognition 
that  feelings  of  value  are  characterized  by  certain  cognitive  presup- 
positions. But  it  follows  with  equal  necessity  that  an  application 
of  these  laws  to  value-feelings  in  general  is  not  possible  until  we 
have  investigated  the  effect  of  the  factors  of  quantity  (repetition 
and  amount)  upon  feelings  of  reality,  judgment  and  assumption- 
feelings,  and  upon  the  dispositions  which  condition  them.  When 
thus  viewed,  our  entire  conception  of  the  laws  of  valuation  is 
changed.  They  become  laws  of  our  interest  in  objects,  and  the 
problem  then  becomes  this :  the  determination  of  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  objects  acquire,  lose,  or  retain,  interest  or  affec- 
tive-volitional meaning. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  results  of  psychological  analysis  are, 
to  my  mind,  most  interesting  and  significant,  just  as  it  has  been 
at  this  point  that  the  psychology  of  feeling  has  previously  been 
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most  inadequate.  Into  the  details  of  this  analysis  and  its  results 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  here.  Ehrenfels/  for  instance,  holds  that 
such  an  analysis  makes  it  possible  to  universalize  the  laws  of 
'  Diminishing  Value '  and  '  Marpnal  Utility'  into  a  law  of  *  Grenz- 
frommen'  (translatable,  perhaps,  as  'Marginal  Appreciation') 
which  is  applicable  to  all  objects  of  value.  With  this  conclu- 
sion, however,  I  do  not  agree.  It  is  of  course  certain  that  in  the 
case  of  all  those  objects  the  value  of  which  is  conditioned  by 
direct  stimulation,  dulling  of  sensitivity  and  satiety  follow.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  all  cases  of  instrumental  conceptual  construc- 
tions,— where  the  value  is  a  utility-value,  the  function  of  instrumen- 
tal judgments,  and  is  conditioned  by  successive  judgments  of  reap- 
plicability, — the  law  of  marginal  utility  holds.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  is  the  law  of  all  ideal  constructions.  It  is  precisely 
here,  on  what  may  be  called  the  psychology  of  idealization  and 
of  ideals^  that  analysis  is  most  inadequate.  Without  going  into 
detail,  which  the  limits  of  the  present  discussion  will  not  admit,  I 
can  only  state  dogmatically,  —  what  I  believe  psychological 
analysis  will  not  only  justify,  but  also  make  conceivable,  — that  in 
the  processes  of  relative  and  instrumental  valuation  of  objects  cer- 
tain ideal  objects  are  constructed,  the  assumption  of  existence  of 
which  pves  rise  to  intrinsic  ethical  and  aesthetic  values,  which 
are  not  subject  to  these  laws  of  relative  value.  At  first  comple- 
mentary values,  they  become  intrinsic  ideals  and  '  practical  abso- 
lutes,' in  the  sense  that  they  constitute  the  permanent  assump- 
tions upon  which  all  other  judgments  of  value  rest.  In  the  case 
of  the  miser,  the  judgments  of  reapplicability  of  his  money  may 
pass  over  into  an  assumption  of  indefinite  applicability.  It  thus 
acquires  absolute  intrinsic  value.  An  ethical  disposition,  the 
value  of  which  is  first  of  all  instrumental  and  relative,  may  be- 
come intrinsic  and  absolute,  and  the  assumption  of  its  absolute 
existence  may  give  rise  to  personal  values,  aesthetic  and  ethical, 
which  are  practical  absolutes.  What  may  be  the  psychological 
explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  inquire.  I 
believe,  however,  that  even  these  phenomena  may  be  explained 
in  terms  of  empirical  laws  of  feeling  and  will  when  these  laws  are 
properly  formulated  and  interpreted. 

^System  der  Wert-TheorU^  Bk.  I,  ch.  vii,  {  25  ;  6k.  II,  ch.  iii,  {  18. 
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The  subjective  personal  meaning  or  value  of  an  object  is,  how- 
ever, quite  a  different  thing  from  its  objective^  in  the  sense  of 
social^  value.  The  relation  of  these  two  values  of  the  same 
object  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  axiolog^'cal  problems, 
and  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  its  solution  is  to  discover  the 
conditions  and  laws  which  determine  objective  value.  Objective 
values  are  in  some  sense  conditioned  by  subjective  values.  Can 
we  deduce  the  laws  of  objective  from  the  laws  of  subjective  value  ? 

For  economics  the  essential  condition  of  objective  value  is  ex- 
change. Exchange  objectifies  subjective  value  through  the  inter- 
polation of  intermediate  processes  of  judgment  between  the  object 
and  immediate  enjoyment,  the  objective  or  exchange  value  being 
that  which  the  individual  must  take  into  account  in  processes  of 
subjective  valuation.  But,  upon  closer  inspection,  exchange  is 
seen  to  be  but  a  special  case  of  social  interaction  and  participa- 
tion. Objective  values  have  a  wider  range  than  economic  values. 
Dispositions,  ideas,  ideals,  arising  first  in  individuals,  acquire  an 
objective  reference  and  meaning  through  the  fact  that  they  arc 
imitated,  acknowledged,  and  shared.  The  fact  that  an  ideal  is 
or  is  not  shared,  that  a  disposition  in  an  individual  finds  accept- 
ance or  opposition,  modifies  the  individual's  feeling  of  value  in 
certain  definite  ways,  and  ultimately  differentiates  its  objective 
reference  and  meaning  from  its  subjective  value.  How  is  this 
objective  value  determined? 

Economics  has  deduced  the  laws  of  objective  exchange  value 
from  the  laws  of  subjective  value,  conceiving  the  value  in  ex- 
change to  be  the  function  of  forces  of  supply  and  demand  cre- 
ated by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  subjective  value.  The 
question  then  arises,  whether  similar  laws  cannot  be  developed 
for  non-economic,  moral,  social  values.  This  I  think  is  not  only 
entirely  within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  is  also  in  part  accom- 
plished. More  than  this,  I  think  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  ex- 
plain the  variations  of  social  moral  values,  as  reflected  in  feelings 
of  obUgation  and  in  judgments  of  praise  and  blame.  Ehrenfels 
argues  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  *  Marginal  Utility/  to 
the  social,  moral  value  of  dispositions,  and  with  his  conclusions  I 
am  in  entire  accord,  although  not  wholly  with  the  psychological 
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analysis  upon  which  the  inference  rests.  In  my  own  view  of  the 
matter,  the  facts  are  briefly  as  follows.  What  we  call  objective 
social  and  moral  values  are  participation-values^  either  immediate 
and  intrinsic  or  instrumental.  Dispositions  and  acts  acquire  this 
value  according  as  they  are  immediately  or  indirectly  related  to 
the  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  ends  of  society.  From 
the  laws  of  Einfuhlung^  of  sympathetic  participation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  are  but  special  forms  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
feeling  and  will,  the  laws  of  social  sympathy  may  be  developed. 
Into  the  line  of  argument  which  underlies  this  view  we  cannot 
here  enter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  general  conclusion 
that  the  degree  of  intensity  of  social  sympathy  is  conditioned  by 
the  degree  of  its  extension,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  social  or  moral  value  of  a  disposition  is  sub- 
ject to  a  law  of  limiting  value,  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe 
as  the  '  Law  of  Marginal  Participation-Value.' 

Such  a  conclusion  evidently  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
our  conception  of  normal  moral  values.  Underlying  the  norma- 
tive law  of  '  universalization,'  whatever  its  form,  whether  utili- 
tarian or  idealistic,  whether  in  the  Kantian  form  or  in  Fichte's 
modification  ("  act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  conduct  may  become 
for  thee  an  eternal  law  "),  is  the  assumption  that  the  objective 
moral  value  is  identical  with  the  subjective  and  personal,  and  that 
moral  values  escape  the  laws  inherent  in  the  temporal  character 
of  values.  But  the  difficulties  in  such  a  conception  are  not  to  be 
hidden.  As  soon  as  the  logical  concepts  of  universality  and  eter- 
nal law  are  taken  out  of  the  repon  of  subjective  and  personal 
ideals,  and  are  applied  to  empirical  conduct,  they  necessarily  de- 
velop problems  of  probability,  and  even  possibility.  In  this  case 
the  values  are  no  longer  intrinsic,  but  instrumental.  Universali- 
zadon  of  a  given  disposition,  or  even  indefinite  increase  of  the  sup- 
ply, must  involve  such  a  modification  of  the  demand  as  in  turn  to 
modify  the  actual  social  and  objective  value  of  the  disposition. 
To  act  as  though  the  maxim  of  one's  act  were  an  eternal  law,  is  to 
act  as  though  frequency  of  repetition  would  have  no  effect  upon 
its  value,  an  assumption  which  experience  does  not  allow  us  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  objective  values  of  any  object.     What- 
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ever  absolute  ideal  value  such  an  assumption  may  have  for  the 
worth-experience  of  the  individual,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  norm 
or  measure  of  actual  social  values.  Logical  quantity  has  been 
translated  into  empirical  terms,  and  in  the  empirical  realm  of 
actual  values  the  demand  for  increase  is  conditioned  precisely  by 
lack  of  the  desired  disposition. 

IV. 

Advance  in  the  direction  of  the  understanding  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  values,  both  individual  and  social,  such  as  the  general 
theory  of  value  requires,  and  such  as  the  new  studies  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  furnish,  should  mean  additional  power  to  explain 
the  more  complex  and  developed  phenomena  of  the  value-judg- 
ment. Every  advance  in  intensive  analysis  and  comprehensive 
correlation  should  bring  with  it  greater  power  of  explanation. 
Here,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  the  test  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
new  studies.  There  are  numerous  points  where  this  test  may  be 
applied,  but  for  purposes  of  illustration  it  will  suffice  to  take  a 
single  problem  from  the  sphere  of  ethical  values. 

The  region  of  ethical  values,  using  the  term  'ethical'  in  its 
widest  extent,  is  characterized  by  the  unique  judgments  of  obliga- 
tion and  their  correlated  judgments  of  praise  and  blame.  These 
are  the  feelings  of  ideal  value  which  are  conceived  to  reflect 
absolute  norms.  Or  else,  when  the  non-empirical  point  of  view 
is  abandoned,^  the  result  has  been  at  first  a  scepticism,  such  as 
Simmel  gave  expression  to  in  his  earlier  studies,  when  he  denied 
that  our  powers  of  analysis  can  penetrate  to  the  causes  of  the 
difference  between  an  obligation,  intense  but  of  narrow  range, 
and  one  more  extensive  but  correspondingly  weak,  and  of  the 
choice  between  the  two. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  feelings  of  obligation  and 
of  praise  and  blame  do  v2xy  in  certain  ways  which,  although  the 
facts  are  clear  enough,  are  difficult  to  explain.  Thus  our 
feelings  of  obligation  toward  any  given  act,  and  our  attitudes 

^  In  this  case,  ethics  is  broken  up  into  <<  a  part  of  psychology,  the  task  of  which 
shall  be  to  analyze  the  individual  feelings,  judgments,  and  acts  of  will,  the  content  of 
which  has  the  moral  predicate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  part  of  sociology  which 
shall  portray  the  forms  and  content  of  the  common  life  which  stand  in  relations  to 
the  ethical  obligation  of  the  individual." 
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of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  act  and  its  presupposed  dispo- 
sition, are  by  no  means  unequivocal  and  consistent.  Though  in 
every  case  apparently  immediate  and  intrinsic,  they  nevertheless 
vary  in  different  individuals,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
individual.  These  variations  may  extend  all  the  way  from  com- 
plete qualitative  difference  (as  when  personal  obligations  come 
into  direct  conflict  with  social  obligations,  or  when  I  approve  an 
act  as  the  expression  of  a  total  personality,  although,  from  the 
impersonal  and  social  point  of  view,  I  disapprove  it)  to  merely 
quantitative  differences  of  intensity  of  obligation  and  approval  or 
disapproval  (as  when  the  quality  of  the  act  is  always  the  same, 
but  the  intensity  of  the  demand  varies).  '  Apparently,  different 
standards  are  presupposed.  One  fundamental  difference  has 
become  so  clear  as  to  give  rise  to  the  term  '  double  standard.' 
Mcinong  has  distinguished  between  a  larger  region  of  ethical 
and  quasi-ethical  values  and  a  narrower  region  of  moral  values, 
regions  which  we  may  further  characterize  as  representing  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal  points  of  view. 

The  complexity  of  these  phenomena  of  ethical  judgment  can- 
not be  denied,  and  the  failure  of  the  older  methods  of  ethics,  with 
their  explanation  von  oben^  seems  equally  certain.  But  a  scep- 
tical conclusion  in  the  premises  seems  premature.  The  intro- 
duction of  quantitative  analysis  in  this  sphere,  first  attempted  by 
Meinong,^  and  made  possible  by  his  more  intensive  psychological 
analysis,  has  led  to  the  formulation  of  certain  empirical  laws 
governing  the  variation  of  the  intensity  or  emphasis  of  judgments 
of  obligation,  and  of  approval  and  disapproval,  with  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  the  object,  to  the  fixation  of  certain  norms  and  thresh- 
olds of  valuation,  and  of  the  limits  within  which  the  value-judg- 
ment moves.  This  method  can,  I  think,  be  extended  to  include 
the  analysis  of  the  personal  or  quasi-ethical,  the  moral,  and  the 
leg^  judgments. 

Into  the  details  of  such  quantitative  analysis  we  cannot  go, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  first  step  in 
explanation.     The  variation  in  these  apparently  intrinsic  ethical 

^  Psycholcgisch'EthiscAe  Untersuchungen  sur  Werth-Theorie^  Part  II,  chapters 
n  and  iii. 
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values  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  norms  and  thresholds  repre- 
sent demands  or  assumptions  which  are  differently  derived.  They 
are  the  assumptions  or  expectations  which  have  survived  the 
process  of  selection,  in  value-movements,  individual  and  social. 
In  the  case  of  the  difference  between  the  personal  and  the  imper- 
sonal attitude,  it  can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  the  impersonal 
moral  obligation  represents  the  instrumental  participatton'Value 
of  a  disposition,  while  the  personal  obligation  represents  the 
intrinsic  ideal  value  of  the  object  for  the  person,  the  value  which 
the  object  (the  disposition),  when  assumed  to  exist,  to  be  realized, 
has  for  the  individual  as  such.  How  these  different  norms  are 
derived,  is  a  problem  for  genetic  worth-analysis ;  but,  when  thus 
derived,  they  suffice  to  explain  the  variations  in  explicit  value- 
judgments. 

V. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  psycho- 
logical studies  upon  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  a  general  theory  of  value,  that  which  has  been  described 
as  the  '  axiological '  problem.  The  close  relation  is,  in  a  general 
way,  immediately  apparent.  We  not  only  feel  the  value  of  an 
object,  but  we  also  reflectively  evaluate  the  feeling,  by  raising  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  its  presuppositions.  Every  feeling  of 
value  is  a  reality-feeling.  Every  object  valued  is,  ipso  facto, 
presumed,  judged,  or  assumed  to  exist,  even  in  the  case  of  ideal 
values.  Clearly  another  point  of  view  than  the  phenomeno- 
logical,  psychological,  is  here  involved, — a  point  of  view  which 
requires  not  only  to  be  clearly  defined,  but  also  to  be  properly 
related  to  the  psychological. 

The  chief  problem  for  axiology,  as  for  epistemology,  is  bound 
up  with  the  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective,  a  dis- 
tinction niiidc  use  of  in  dealing  with  judgments  of  value  as  well 
as  judgments  of  knowledge.  We  recognize  values  as  in  some 
way  independent  of  individual  acknowledgment,  for  between  the 
subject  and  the  object  there  are  relations  of  feeling  and  will,  felt  as 
demands  and  obligations,  just  as  inviolable  as  those  of  the  sense- 
impressions  imposed  upon  us  from  without.  Between  the  sub- 
jectively desired  and  the  objectively  desirable  in  ethics,  between 
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subjective  utility  and  sacrifice  and  objective  value  and  price  in 
economic  reckoning,  between  the  subjectively  effective  and  the 
objectively  beautiful  in  art,  —  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  differ- 
ence for  feeling  so  patent  that  in  naive  and  unreflective  experience 
the  feelings  with  such  objectivity  of  reference  are  spoken  of  as 
predicates  of  the  objects  themselves. 

For  reflection,  however,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mean- 
ing of  this  distinction  in  the  sphere  of  values  and  that  which  it 
has  in  the  sphere  of  truth,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  specific 
character  of  the  axiolog^cal  problem  appears.  In  the  theory  of 
knowledge  the  dispute  still  rages  (and  is  especially  fierce  at  the 
present  time)  as  to  whether  there  is  an  objectivity  which  tran- 
scends all  subjective  process,  whether  qualities  inhere  in  the  thing 
apart  from  experience.  For  the  theory  of  value,  the  problem 
is  simplified.  All  values  are  in  one  sense  subjective  ;  all  are 
founded  in  some  process.  But  we  recognize  that  our  concept  of 
subjectivity  must  make  room  for  a  kind  of  objectivity,  that  the 
feelings  or  desires  determined  in  one  process  may  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  feelings  and  desires  determined  by  other  processes,  and 
that  this  control  gives  them  a  form  of  objectivity.^ 

When  we  seek  a  name  for  this  kind  of  objectivity,  we  find  one 
at  hand  in  the  concept  of  the  norm  and  of  normative  judgments. 
The  practical  significance  of  an  objective  value  is  that  it  forms  the 
norm  for  subjective  feelings  of  value,  that  it  determines  subjective 
feeling  in  some  way.  The  unique  character  of  this  relation  appears 
upon  closer  examination.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  normal 
exchange-value,  the  price  of  an  object,  is  the  condition  of  its 
further  utilization  by  the  individual ;  the  acknowledgment  of  per- 
manently desirable  dispositions  is  the  condition  of  the  realization 
of  certain  subjective  ethical  values ;  the  acknowledgment  of  ob- 
jective beauty  is  the  condition  of  permanent  aesthetic  satisfactions. 
Still  more  apparent  is  the  relation  in  the  case  of  the  extreme 
objectifications  of  religion.  Ideals  of  a  supernatural  character 
are  the  product,  phenomenologically  speaking,  of  individual  and 
radal  appreciative  constructions ;  but  the  assumption  or  postula- 
tion  of  their  existence  is  the  presupposition  of  the  realization  of 
^Cf,m  this  connection  Simmers  PhUosophie  des  GeldeSy  chapter  i. 
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certain  subjective  feelings  of  value,  such  as  reverence  and  inner 
peace.  In  general,  the  norm  is  an  assumption  or  postulate  of 
existence,  representing  the  permanent  aspects  of  desire,  underlying 
changeable  feelings  and  judgments.  Its  function  is  the  control 
of  appreciation,  of  the  subjective  worth-judgment 

When  this  unique  character  of  normative  objectivity  is  recog- 
nized, the  problem  of  axiology  begins  to  define  itself.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  clearly  a  distinction,  at  least  relative,  between 
normative  and  factual  objectivity.  The  question  whether  an 
object,  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  which  constitutes  a  con- 
trol of  subjective  appreciation,  has  an  existence  apart  from 
processes  of  valuation,  individual  and  social,  is  for  the  axiolog- 
ical  standpoint  a  meaningless  question.  It  is  also  apparent  that, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  a  value  apart 
from  individuals  is  equally  meaningless.  Objective  values,  in  the 
social  sense,  can  be  actualized  only  in  individuals.  Until  thus 
actualized,  they  arc,  at  most,  merely  permanent  possibilities  of 
value.  We  may  then  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  also  a 
relative  distinction  between  normative  objectivity  and  factual,  in 
the  sense  of  actual,  social  values.  While  related,  they  are  by  no 
means  identical.  Such  factual  objectivity  is  always  normative  in 
so  far  as  the  demand  in  which  the  value  of  the  object  is  founded 
must  enter  as  a  conscious  presupposition  of  actualization  of  values 
in  the  individual.  Normal  'exchange'  and  normal  'moral' 
values  alike  have  both  factual  and  normative  objectivity;  but 
this  does  not  exhaust  the  field  of  normative  objectivity.  There 
are  personal  ideals,  the  normative  character  of  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  belief  in  their  present  existence,  or  even  ultimate 
realization  in  society.  They  are  assumptions,  postulates,  the  pri- 
mary significance  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
necessary  presuppositions  of  subjective  value  in  the  individual. 
Developed  though  they  may  have  been  in  social  interaction,  and 
retaining,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  a  secondary  instrumental  value 
for  society,  for  social  participation,  they  are,  nevertheless,  now 
primarily  significant  as  conditions  of  the  continuity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  personal  value  series.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding 
instrumental  norms,  they  are  intrinsic  norms,  which  undoubtedly 
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have  metaphysical  reality,  in  that  they  have  meaning,  but  not 
necessarily  factual  existence.  Normative  objectivity  of  both 
types  consists,  therefore,  in  the  acknowledgement  of  a  presuppo- 
sition of  subjective  value,  and  is  ultimately  founded  in  subjective 
process. 

Now  the  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective  values 
being  what  it  has  been  shown  to  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  any  such  distinction  is  bound  up  wholly  with  the 
question  whether  the  objectivity  postulated  fulfills  its  function  as 
the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  continuity  of  valuation,  in  its  two 
aspects  of  acquirement  and  conservation  of  value.  Other  questions 
may,  indeed,  be  raised,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the  reality  which 
an  object  of  value  thus  has  is  equivalent  to  existence  apart  from 
subjective  process ;  but  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  axiolog- 
ical.  We  cannot  answer  the  question  of  the  validity,  and  there- 
fore ultimately  the  truth  or  falsity,  of  the  cognitive  presuppositions 
of  a  feeling  of  value  without  reference  to  this  criterion.^ 

When,  however,  the  problem  of  axiology  is  stated  in  this  way, 
it  is  also  immediately  apparent  that  a  certain  definite  relation  to 
psychological  facts  is  involved.  For  immediate  experience,  this 
normative  objectivity  appears  in  an  immediate  appreciation  of 
value,  which  has,  as  its  cognitive  presuppositions,  certain  assump- 
tions or  postulates;  but  for  reflection  these  very  assumptions 
show  themselves  to  be  the  product  of  a  selective  genetic  differen- 
tiation of  our  desires  (through  arrest,  effort,  and  consequent  re- 
adaptations  and  reconstructions),  in  which  some  of  our  desires 
have  developed  into  permanent  and  objective  demands.  Out  of 
the  general  level  of  immediate  feeling  has  emerged  a  develop- 
ment which  has  its  conclusion  in  a  new  kind  of  objectivity, 
reality.  It  is  clear  that  all  values,  whether  subjective  or  objec- 
tive, being  founded  in  some  process,  the  ultimate  question  as  to 
their  validity  is  whether  they  are  well  founded  or  not.  It  is  also 
clear  that  whether  they  are  well  founded  or  not  depends  upon 

>  We  might  without  hesitation  smy  that  the  criterion  of  normative  ohjectiTity  is 
*  pragmatic,'  if  we  could,  without  doing  violence  to  the  accepted  use  of  the  term, 
indnde  intrinsic  as  well  as  instrumental  norms.  This  is,  however,  doubtliil,  for  the 
pragmatist  seems  bent  upon  the  elimination  of  the  *  absolute,'  whether  personal  and 
practical,  or  impersonal  and  theoretical. 
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their  conformity  to  certain  ultimate  laws.  Every  assertion  of  a 
value  implies  at  the  same  time  an  assertion  of  its  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  feeling  and  will.  The  same  laws  which  determine 
the  genesis  and  survival  of  objects  of  value  must  at  the  same 
time  determine  their  normative  objectivity. 

We  cannot,  then,  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  bearing  of  the 
present  studies  of  the  processes  and  laws  of  valuation  upon  the 
axiological  problem  is  direct  and  immediate,  and  that  they  must 
involve  ultimately  a  reconstruction  of  such  normative  laws  as  are 
found  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  fundamental  capacities  of 
feeling  and  will.  The  situation  may  be  stated  in  still  another  way. 
Whatever  may  be  the  abstract  formulations  for  the  normative  sci- 
ences of  the  norms  of  validity,  they  cannot  be  anything  else  than 
the  development  in  other  terms,  and  for  other  purposes,  of  what, 
from  another  point  of  view,  we  call  psychologfical  laws.  We 
may  well  believe  that  psychological  description  is  not  all  there 
is  to  a  theory  of  value,  but  it  certainly  is  not  irrelevant  to  the 
normative  problem.  It  is  at  least  necessary  that  the  assump- 
tions, postulates,  embodied  in  these  norms,  shall  be  psycholog- 
ically possible,  that  "  they  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
laws  of  the  conscious  life  and  only  special  and  detailed  develop- 
ments of  what  lies  in  these  laws."^ 

Wilbur  Urban. 
Trinity  College. 

^  Quoted  from  Hdffding's  discussion  of  the  relation  of  logical  laws  to  psychology, 
in  The  Problems  of  Philosophy  ^  p.  76. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

DETERMINISM  AND  INDETERMINISM  IN  MOTIVES : 
A  REPLY. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cunningham's  discussion  *  of  my  article  on  "  Deter- 
minism and  Indeterminism  in  Motives ' ' '  presents  some  interesting 
general  phases  of  criticism,  as  well  as  some  important  technicalities. 
He  begins  by  sa3ring  frankly  that  one's  conclusions  depend  consider- 
ably upon  one's  point  of  departure,  and  he  indicates  his  own  position, 
namely,  a  widely  held  metaphysical  theory  which  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  methodological  character  of  science,  and  holds  in  particular 
that  absolute  determinism  is  an  implication  of  this  methodology. 
His  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  "existential  standpoint"  which  he 
attributes  to  me  leads  to  difficulties  from  which  his  own  outlook  offers 
the  only  means  of  escape. 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  is  "an  absolute  separation  of  the  will 
from  the  motive"  and  "a  conception  of  the  two  as  only  externally 
related."  Such  abstractions,  he  observes,  not  only  have  obviously 
no  real  existence,  but  also,  if  taken  seriously,  make  philosophy 
impossible,  since  they  have  no  determinate  relation  to  experience. 
Now  this  alleged  difficulty  exists  largely  in  the  imagination  of  my 
critic.  That  motives  really  antedate  decision,  and  are  thereby  causes 
of  it,  is  in  my  judgment  a  trustworthy  and  final  report  of  experience. 
This  measure  of  'externality'  cannot  be  removed  without  contra- 
dicting the  facts  or  giving  them  some  transcendental,  'timeless' 
interpretation.  But  that  this  way  of  stating  the  facts  implies  that  the 
motive  wholly  lacks  volitional  character,  or  that  the  motive  is 
entirely  past  before  decision  occurs,  or  that  the  volitional  decision  has 
no  inherent  motive  character,  or  is  superimposed  upon  the  motives 
from  the  outside,  —  all  this  is  as  foreign  to  my  own  presuppositions  as 
to  those  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  Indeed,  I  tried  to  make  this  clear  by 
saying:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  some  indeterminist  writers  designate 
the  will  as  a  supplementary  and  deciding  factor.  This  gives  the 
impression  that  the  will  works  externally  upon  the  motives,"  etc' 
The  terms  which  I  use  in  description  of  the  process  arc  necessarily 
'abstractions,'    and  the  plane  of  that    description   is  in  a    sense 
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'  existential  * ;  but  the  alleged  separation  and  hypostasization,  with 
their  attendant  absurdities,  to  which  Mr.  Cunningham  refers,  are 
interpretative  contributions  of  his  own.  There  is  a  genuinely  meta- 
physical view  that  just  such  descriptive  abstractions,  with  their 
involved  time-relations,  tell  the  truth  about  reality ;  and,  in  partic- 
ular, that  the  psychological  concepts  of  the  will  and  its  motives  are 
to  be  discussed  on  the  existential  plane  without  prejudice  from  any 
other  methodology.  The  first  difficulty,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham finds  in  my  account,  is  partly  a  misinterpretation,  and  partly 
an  inconsistency  with  an  epistemological  view  which  by  no  means 
enjoys  universal  acceptance. 

The  second  alleged  difficulty  is  purely  epistemological.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham says:  "If.  .  .  causuality  means  general  intelligibility  of  phe- 
nomena, the  question  concerning  its  absoluteness  becomes  .  .  .  one, 
a  negative  answer  to  which  renders  knowledge  itself  impossible."' 
And  again  :  "  Kant  long  ago  and  with  unmistakable  clearness  taught 
us  that  in  the  realm  of  experience  causality  is  supreme  and  chance  an 
absurdity."  ...  "An  undetermined  event  is  an  epistemological  im- 
possibility.*" But  the  premise  here  is  just  what  many  question. 
Causality  does  not  mean  general  intelligibility ;  and  however  vital  its 
function  in  intelligence  may  be,  it  is  perfect  dogmatism  to  declare  that 
the  time  sequence  of  motives  and  decision  becomes  unintelligible  un- 
less we  assume  absolute  determinism.  In  taking  such  a  position,  Mr. 
Cunningham  is  clearly  prejudiced  by  the  thought  that,  if  chance  is  real, 
it  is  absolute.  Indeed,  he  says  explicitly :  '*  If  there  is  a  realm  of  chance, 
it  is  ipso  facto  absolute,  since  otherwise  it  would  be  a  realm  of  law."  ' 
On  the  logic  of  this,  I  will  not  comment  further  than  to  say  again  that 
it  is  no  more  sound  in  reference  to  law  and  chance  than  to  likeness 
and  difference.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  this  notion  of  '  realms ' 
of  law  and  chance,  and  of  indeterminism  as  a  theory  of  exceptions  to 
law,  is  entirely  a  perversion  of  my  statements.  I  said  explicitly  that 
chance  is  not  an  exception  to  law,  but  a  partial  aspect  of  every  (par- 
tially lawful)  event.*  Accordingly,  this  second  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  finds  in  my  statements  seems,  like  the  first  one,  to  consist 
largely  in  his  misinterpretation  of  them,  and  partly  in  their  disagree- 
ment, not  with  the  facts,  but  with  a  certain  theory  about  the  facts. 

Mr,  Cunningham  concludes  by  offering  an  exposition  of  "  the  more 
concrete  teleological  point  of  view."     The  central  thought  of  this  is  : 
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"  Psychology  has  to  do  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  mental  life,  the 
time  order  aspect ;  meaning  and  purpose,  although  they  are  indispu- 
tably important  aspects  of  the  mind,  are  intentionally  left  entirely  out 
of  account."  ^  Now  against  this  I  would  say  that  such  a  divorce  be- 
tween purpose  and  the  time  order  of  mental  facts  seems  to  many  students 
of  the  matter  entirely  fictitious.  A  number  of  realists,  pragmatists, 
and  other  hardened  heretics  and  sinners  raise  a  volume  of  protest  which 
cannot  be  disregarded,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  seems  to  disregard  it  in  his 
concluding  paragraph,  when  he  says :  '*  At  the  present  stage  of  our  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  development,  one  may  even  be  somewhat 
dogmatic  in  asserting  that  .  .  .  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  problem 
of  human  volition  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  teleological  categories 
.  .  .  freedom  in  necessity."  Now,  while  this  disagreement  is  not  at 
all  a  refutation  of  the  methodology  to  which  Mr.  Cunningham  adheres, 
it  is  most  unquestionably  a  final  reason  for  not  making  this  method- 
ology a  basis  of  criticism.  In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  not  tried  to 
establish  my  conception  of  indeterminism,  —  that  was  the  effort  of  my 
article,  — or  to  demonstrate  that  my  critic's  methodology  is  unsound, 
but  only  to  show  that  criticism  based  upon  a  partizan  metaphysical 
theory  is  disqualified  from  the  start.  Such  criticism  contains  misrep- 
resentations due  to  hasty  oversight,  and  is  ever  harking  back  to  the 
assumed  authority  of  its  own  foundation.  What  it  demolishes  is  almost 
invariably  some  more  or  less  grotesque  caricature  of  its  object.  And 
I  personally  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  very  assumption  of  such 
a  critical  standpoint  is  a  psychical  event  in  the  time  order,  which  is  in 
reality  partly  determined  and  partly  a  matter  of  chance.  That  this 
explanation  does  not  thereby  render  it  irrational  or  unethical  is  prob- 
ably another  point  of  disagreement. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  appears  clear  that,  if  controversies 
about  experience  are  susceptible  of  being  settled,  then  this  possibility 
rests  upon  the  common  experience  of  both  parties.  Perhaps  philo- 
sophical controversies  cannot  be  settled,  just  for  this  reason ;  but  there 
is  obviously  no  other  hope.  Such  a  common  basis  of  discussion,  if 
any  exists,  is  found  on  the  plane  of  daily  experience,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  existential,  functional,  and  teleological.  Given  facts  and 
such  extensions  only  as  have  common  acceptance  are  the  indispensable 
requirement  of  debate. 

Bernard  C.  Ewer. 
Northwestern  UNrvERSiTV. 

>P.  622. 
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DETERMINISM   AND  INDETERMINISM  IN  MOTIVES : 
A  REJOINDER. 

The  points  in  the  above  reply  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  are  the  as- 
sertions: (i)  that  I  have,  in  my  criticism,  misinterpreted  the  state- 
ments which  I  attempted  to  criticise ;  and  (2)  that  my  misinterpretation 
is  based  upon  a  preconceived  theory  which  happens  not  to  harmonize 
with  the  criticised  standpoint. 

In  defence  of  my  "interpretative  contributions"  to  Dr.  Ewer's 
position  concerning  the  separation  of  will  and  motive,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  attempted  to  criticise  what  seemed  to  me  the  logical  implications 
of  his  article.  Of  course,  I  was  aware  that  there  were  passages  which 
did  not  agree  with  the  general  drift  of  the  discussion,  and  such  pas- 
sages I  tried  not  to  overlook.  I  noted  the  passage  which  Dr.  Ewer 
quotes  above,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  will  does  not  work  externally  upon 
the  motives ;  and,  in  my  criticism,  I  was  careful  to  refer  to  this  tend- 
ency on  Dr.  Ewer's  part  to  bring  will  and  motive  together.  But  such 
isolated  passages  I  could  not  reconcile  with  the  author's  nervous  anxi- 
ety concerning  the  absolute  contingency  of  the  will,  which  anxiety 
was  clearly  evident  throughout  the  entire  discussion.  The  inconsist- 
ency may  be  stated  definitely :  If,  as  Dr.  Ewer  expressly  declares,  the 
will  is  decision,  and  if,  as  he  says  above,  "  motives  really  antedate  de- 
cision and  are  thereby  causes  of  it,"  then  I  confess  myself  incapable 
of  seeing  how  will  can  possibly  be  uncaused  ;  and  yet  the  burden  of 
Dr.  Ewer's  contention  seems  to  be  that  the  will  is  uncaused,  decision 
iV  undetermined.  My  'contribution,'  therefore,  simply  amounted  to 
confining  my  attention  to  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  argument, 
since  I  knew  the  author  did  not  wish  to  contradict  himself.  And  so 
I  reasoned  thus  :  If  will  is  not  caused,  if  within  limits,  however  cir- 
cumscribed, it  is  *  particular  and  free,'  then  it  must  be  independent  of 
motives,  and  therefore  only  externally,  if  at  all,  related  to  them. 
Whether  such  reasoning  is  valid  and  justifiable,  and  whether  such  a 
will  is  more  than  a  hypostasized  abstraction,  I  leave  others  to  judge. 

My  '  contribution '  to  Dr.  Ewer's  second  difficulty  is  of  the  same  im- 
port. If  chance  is  epistemologically  valid,  then  one  ought  to  know 
its  significance.  Is  it  subject  to  law,  and  is  the  decision  which  is  made 
possible  by  it  a  knowable  decision?  If  so,  why  call  the  concept 
'  chance '  and  the  decision  '  undetermined  decision '?  If  not,  why  is 
not  the  concept  an  ontologized  nonentity,  and  the  decision,  which  is 
not  a  decision,  a  contradiction  in  terms  ?  If  causality  in  its  broadest 
signification  does  not  mean  intelligibility  of  phenomena,  what  does  it 
mean  ?    Again,  the  reader  must  decide  whether  I  am  guilty  of  pervert- 
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ing  Dr.  Ewer's  statements^  or  whether  Dr.  Ewer  himself  could  not 
study  more  carefully  and  define  more  sharply  the  meaning  of  his  own 
terminology. 

As  to  my  having  been  led  into  all  this  error  and  misinterpretation 
by  a  ''partisan  metaphysical  theory,"  little  need  be  said.  My  criti- 
cism did  not  profess  to  be  a  theory,  nor  did  I  think  that  it  was,  any  more 
than  any  serious  experiment  must  be,  biassed  by  preconception.  It 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  establish  a  standpoint  adequate  to  certain 
phenomena,  and  I  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  attempt  was  made  in  the 
light  of  those  phenomena.  Perhaps  I  did  not  succeed  in  clinging  to 
experience  as  did  my  author,  but  my  &ilure  was  not  due  to  lack  of 
earnest  effort.  Whether  I  succeeded  or  failed  does  not  affect  the  fact 
that  criticism  of  a  standpoint  in  both  science  and  philosophy  is  pos- 
sible and  necessary,  especially  in  the  more  concrete  and  intricate  prob- 
lems ;  and,  fortunately,  such  a  criticism  does  not  presuppose,  as  Dr. 
Ewer  seems  to  think,  neglect  of  the  data  of  experience. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  answer  which  Dr. 
Ewer  makes  to  a  statement  of  mine  concerning  the  teleological  point 
of  view.  After  quoting  my  assertion  that,  according  to  this  view,  the 
science  of  psychology  abstracts  from  the  purposive  aspect  of  the 
mental  life  and  observes  it  simply  on  its  factual  side,  he  adds: 
**  Now  against  this  I  would  say  that  such  a  divorce  between  purpose 
and  the  time  order  of  mental  facts  seems  to  many  students  of  the 
matter  entirely  fictitious."  If  by  this  is  meant  that  such  a  divorce 
postulated  as  the  whole  truth  about  the  mental  life  is  fictitious,  none 
would  agree  to  the  assertion  more  readily  than  would  the  teleologist. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  meant  that  such  a  divorce  (if  one  may 
call  it  so)  is  not  the  truth  of  psychology^  in  the  sense  that  psychology 
presupposes  this  degree  of  abstractness,  the  teleologist  does  not  agree 
with  the  position.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  volume  of  protest 
raised  by  ''realists,  pragmatists,  and  other  hardened  heretics  and 
sinners,"  and  simply  points  to  the  facts. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 
Cornell  UNivERsmr. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Thought  and  Things.  A  Study  of  the  Development  and  Meaning 
of  Thought  or  Genetic  Logic.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin.  Vol.  I, 
Functional  Logic  or  Genetic  Theory  of  Knowledge.  London,  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906.  — pp. 
xiv,  273. 

The  complete  work  announced  under  the  general  title,  '  Thought 
and  Things,*  is  to  comprise  three  volumes.  The  first  volume  now 
before  us  has  the  title  '  Functional  Logic, '  while  the  second  and  third 
are  to  deal  respectively  with  the  *  Genetic  Theory  of  Thought '  (the 
discursive  processes  of  judgment  and  reasoning)  and  '  Real  Logic ' 
("carrying  the  treatment  into  the  hyper-logical  functions,  -Esthetic, 
Rational,  etc. ,  and  drawing  conclusions  for  <  Real  Logic '  and  Philos- 
ophy * ' ) .  The  three  volumes  will  in  general  correspond  to  the  author's 
three-fold  division  of  the  processes  of  knowledge  into  the  pre-logical, 
logical,  and  hyper-logical.  For  Professor  Baldwin  holds  not  only 
that  cognition  begins  prior  to  judgment  and  thought,  but  also  that 
thinking  cannot  resolve  its  own  dualism,  and  that  the  highest  stage  in 
the  development  of  knowledge  is  hyperlogical,  —  a  contemplative  or 
aesthetic  form  of  immediacy  (p.  x).  These  general  divisions  and 
this  general  conclusion  have  already  been  stated  by  Professor  Baldwin 
in  works  published  during  the  last  few  years.  This  volume  gives  us, 
then,  first,  an  introduction  to  the  whole  work  (pp.  3-34),  defining 
the  standpoint  of  genetic  logic  and  discussing  its  canons  and  divisions, 
and,  secondly,  a  treatment  of  the  prelogical  modes  of  cognition  in 
their  progression  towards  the  form  of  logical  experience. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  the  author  says  that  the  characteristic 
features  of  all  the  determinations  so  far  as  reached,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  writers,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  statements  here 
quoted.  ''First,  we  have  found  quite  untenable  the  position  that 
there  is  any  sort  of  discontinuity  or  dualism  as  between  prelogical 
function,  as  merely  elaborating  matter  for  thought,  and  thought  as  a 
self-regulating  activity  coming  to  utilize  such  matter  ab  extra.  On  the 
contrary,  cognition  is  a  continuous  function,  which  undergoes  con- 
stant renewal  in  those  progressive  differentiations  seen  in  the  move- 
ments of  control.  Second,  the  positive  dualism  is  one  within  the 
operation  of  this  developing  function,  the  dualism  of  meanings  which 
arises  from  a  distribution  of  the  essential  factors  of  all  cognitive  proc- 
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esses.  There  is  no  genetic  discontinuity  in  the  movement,  no  trans- 
verse break ;  there  is  a  series  of  genetic  contrast-effects  due  to  the 
divergence  in  the  strands  of  matter  and  function  traced  lengthwise '  * 
(pp.  272-273). 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  concluding  statement  of  the  book, 
taken  by  itself,  scarcely  serves  to  contrast  the  author's  views  with  those 
of  other  writers.  All  modem  writers  of  the  idealistic  school,  from 
Hegel  down,  might  accept  these  sentences  as  a  general  description  of 
their  own  results.  But  in  the  preface  and  in  the  introductory  chapter 
we  find  passages  which  are  intended  to  state  more  definitely  the 
author's  aim,  as  well  as  what  seems  to  him  lacking  in  the  earlier  accounts 
of  the  development  of  knowledge.  '*  There  is  need,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
careful  and  detailed  working  out  of  the  development  of  cognition :  an 
inductive,  psychological,  genetic  research  into  the  actual  movements  of 
the  function  of  knowledge  *  *  (p.  viii).  Again,  in  criticising  '  Meta- 
physical Logic, '  he  writes :  '  *  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  for  the  logician 
who  assumes  teleological  organization  as  an  ultimate  character  of  reality 
to  allow  that  the  purposive  organization  of  the  individual's  thinking 
has  its  natural  genesis  and  method  in  psycho-physical  and  social  selec- 
tive processes  "  (p.  8).  And  to  this  a  footnote  adds,  *'  that  is,  proc- 
esses of  the  type  of  Darwinian  natural  selection."  *'The  psycholo- 
gist," the  same  page  tells  us,  '<  therefore,  naturally  puts  in  a  claim  for 
some  treatment  of  thinking  which  describes  it  before  it  interprets  it, 
which  really  determines  its  place  in  the  growth  of  knowledge,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  determine  the  place  of  everything  else."  We  have 
to  ask  about  thinking,  then,  all  the  great  questions  that  science  is  able 
to  ask  of  its  objects ;  not  only  the  question  What  ?  but  also  the  larger 
series  of  questions  included  under  the  How  ?  and  the  Why  ?  of  the 
truly  genetic  sciences  (p.  9). 

Professor  Baldwin's  brief  discussion  of  the  "Canons  of  Genetic 
Logic"  (pp.  22  ff.)  is  also  significant  as  indicating  his  general  point 
of  view  and  principles  of  procedure  in  following  the  development  of 
knowledge.  The  application  of  the  *  Canon  of  Continuity '  —  "all 
psychic  process  is  continuous  "  —  is  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  author's  final  summary.  Of  the 
others  we  may  mention  here  the  *  Canon  of  Progression '  (with  its 
Fallacy  of  Composition)  and  the  'Canon  of  Actuality'  (with  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Implicit).  The  former  states  that  **  all  psychic  process 
is  genetic  and  may  be  expressed  in  the  formula  A  becomes  B  whether 
or  not  it  is  ever  true  that  B  becomes  A.*^  The  Fallacy  of  Composi- 
tion **  consists  in  treating  a  psychic  event  as  compounded  or  made  up 
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of  or  caused  by  other  psychic  events."  The  Canon  of  Actuality  is 
that  **  no  psychic  event  is  present  unless  it  be  actual."  The  Fallacy 
of  the  Implicit  or  Potential  '' consists  in  treating  something  as  im- 
plicity  or  potentially  present  when  it  is  not  actual ;  so  the  fallacy  of 
finding  implicit  logical  processes  in  the  prelogical  modes  or  a  '  poten- 
tial '  self  in  the  impersonal  modes." 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements  that  Professor  Baldwin  maintains 
that  a  genetic  account  of  knowledge  must  avoid  alike  *  leveling  down  ' 
and  *  leveling  up.*  If  it  is  to  do  justice  to  a  developmental  series,  it 
must  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  the  later  by  the  earlier  in  terms 
of  the  mechanical  category  of  cause  and  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  to  furnish  a  real  explanation,  it  must  take  the  earlier  modes  of 
the  conscious  life  as  they  are  actually  given,  and  not  read  into  them 
meanings  belonging  to  some  more  fully  developed  stages  of  knowledge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  the  value  of  the  methodological 
principles  here  laid  down.  Philosophy  and  psychology  have  suffered 
both  from  the  '  leveling  down  *  and  the  '  leveling  up '  method  of  treat- 
ing the  facts  with  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deal.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  grant  this,  and  even  to  recognize  Professor  Baldwin's  at- 
tempt to  avoid  these  rival  fallacies  as  a  genuine  contribution,  without 
following  him  altogether  in  his  criticisms  of  other  theories,  or  failing 
to  raise  the  question  whether  he  has  rightly  interpreted  his  own  canons 
and  consistently  observed  his  own  rules.  This  question,  however, 
may  be  postponed  until  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  main  results 
of  the  book. 

Following  the  introductory  chapters,  there  are  two  main  divisions 
of  the  volume.  Part  II,  entitled  *'The  Prelogical  Modes,"  has  two 
chapters  which  discuss  the  first  form  of  cognitive  consciousness  and  the 
development  of  sense  and  memory  objects.  Part  III,  "The  Quasi- 
logical  Modes,"  has  seven  chapters,  with  the  following  titles  :  Chap. 
V,  **The  Second  Determination  of  Image  Objects  :  The  Inner-Outer 
Dualism";  Chap.  VI,  "The  First  Determination  of  Semblant  Ob- 
jects :  Play  or  Make-Believe  Objects  ";  Chap.  VII,  "  On  Meaning  "; 
Chap.  VIII,  "  The  Development  of  Meaning :  The  Individual  Mode  "; 
Chap.  IX,  "Negative  Meaning";  Chap.  X,  "  The  Substantive  Pro- 
gression:  The  Mind-Body  Dualism";  Chap.  XI,  "The  Subject- 
Object  Dualism  :  Experience  a  Psychic  Mode." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  term  *  experience '  is  not  used  of 
the  prelogical  forms  of  cognition,  but  is  reserved  for  that  later  stage 
when  the  subject- object  dualism  has  been  developed,  lliis  we  may 
also  speak  of  as  the  *  subject-mode,'  "  seeing  that  the  inner  or  subjec- 
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tive  retreats  into  the  citadel  of  conscious  agency  and  control  over  against 
the  entire  world  of  thought  or  experience"  (p.  250).  Cognition, 
however,  in  its  earliest  sensational  form  is  not  yet  experience,  but  exists 
as  a  simple  awareness  of  an  object.  It  is  neither  subjective  nor  ob- 
jective, but  may  be  described  as  projective  consciousness  (p.  44). 
Negatively,  we  may  say  that  such  a  consciousness  seems  to  lack  dual- 
ism. **  It  is  innocent  of  the  distinction  between  what  is  in  conscious- 
ness and  what  is  external  to  it  (the  dualism  of  inner  and  outer),  of 
the  distinction  of  the  subject  that  thinks  and  the  things  it  thinks 
about  (the  dualism  of  the  *  subject  and  object'),  of  the  distinction 
between  one  thinker  and  another  (the  dualism  of  the  self  and  other 
self — 'Ego  and  Alter')*'  (p.  46).  And  positively,  this  primitive 
awareness  involves  the  recognition  of  an  object,  meaning  by  object 
anything  to  which  the  mind  can  be  attentively  directed.  "  It  is  just 
this  way  of  doing  —  this  singling  out  of  an  element  from  among  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness  and  holding  it  up  as  having  a  sort  of  self-integrity 
and  unit-quality  for  our  personal  ends  —  that  is  the  function  of  cogni- 
tion" (p.  41).  Moreover,  '*  there  is  in  such  a  consciousness  an 
awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  such  an  experience  is  progressively 
grouped"  (p.  47). 

On  first  reading  these  sections,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  a 
question  of  terminology  only  whether  we  apply  the  term  *  judgment ' 
to  these  early  stages  of  cognition.  For  Professor  Baldwin  tells  us 
that  the  transition  from  the  prelogical  to  the  logical  "  is  in  its  nature 
but  the  development  of  a  continuous  function."  Moreover,  in  his 
recognition  that  the  primitive  cognition  involves  attention,  the  sing- 
ling out  of  something  as  an  object  or  content,  he  seems  to  go  as  far  as 
do  those  who  find  *  judgment '  in  the  primitive  experience.  For  in 
maintaining  that  cognition  implies  the  subject-object  relation,  no  one, 
I  suppose,  holds  that  this  distinction  is  explicitly  present,  any  more 
than  Professor  Baldwin  holds  that  the  subject  is  explicitly  aware  of 
itself  in  attending.  Professor  Baldwin  would  also  admit,  I  think,  that 
every  object  of  cognition  is  a  meaning.  He  speaks  indeed  of  "simple 
apprehension  and  memory  in  their  naive  and  spontaneous  exercise  " 
as  **  bare  of  meanings  "  (p.  132),  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  limiting 
case  that  is  never  realized.  "  Even  at  the  lowest  stage,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  in  each  case  a  somewhat  that  interests,  or  a  somewhat  that  is 
recognized  —  some  thin  veiling  of  apperceptive  process  which  enables 
the  datum  to  conceal  its  absolute  bareness  and  lack  of  meaning"  (p. 
137).  But  if  so,  the  datum  is  so  far  read  in  a  context,  interpreted,  or 
idealized ;  and  this  is  all,  I  think,  that  anyone  would  imply  by  calling 
the  process  a  judgment. 
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There  is  probably,  however,  more  than  a  mere  question  of  termi- 
nology involved  here.  For  the  issue  seems  to  be  whether  the  *  con- 
texts'  which  even  primitive  cognition  involves  are  cases  of  mere 
practical  togetherness,  fusions  of  sensational  and  kinaesthetic  elements, 
or  to  some  extent  already  organized  by  intelligence.  To  accept  the 
latter  alternative  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing how  intelligence  organizes,  what  are  the  concrete  processes  and 
means  through  which  it  achieves  its  results.  But  feeling  and  the 
results  of  movement  must  be  taken  up  by  thought  before  they  can 
become  organized  as  knowledge. 

The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  the  development  of  the  various 
'  dualisms  of  control '  in  the  process  of  cognition.  '*  By  *  control '  is 
meant  in  general  the  checking,  limiting,  regulation  of  the  constructive 
process"  (p.  57).  Even  in  the  early  projective  consciousness  there 
is  some  recognition  of  two  great  factors,  "the  mass  of  moving  dis- 
position, representing  the  psychic  drift  and  context,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  projective  content-item,  the  datum  of  sense  on  the  other  hand  " 
(P*  5^)*  ^^^  o^^  ^s  autonomic  in  the  negative  sense  of  being  undis- 
turbed and  facile.  The  other  is  obstructive,  limiting,  heteronomic 
in  character.  "  Now  it  is  by  the  development  of  these  coeflficients, 
considered  as  marks  of  great  masses  of  contents,  that  we  will  find  sub- 
sequent dualisms  arising.  .  .  .  It  is  a  segregation  of  the  .  .  .  heter- 
onomic that  yields  the  physical  worlds  the  first  form  of  the  external 
that  is  reached.  It  comes  as  resistance  sensations  through  one  sense, 
as  visual  sensations  through  another.  .  .  .  It  dominates  or  controls  the 
construction  of  the  object  of  sense ;  it  is  a  limiting,  or '  nomic '  presence, 
and  in  it  the  reference  to  what  is  extra-psychic  takes  place  "  (p.  59). 

It  is  from  this  antithesis  that  the  subsequent  dualisms  of  knowledge 
develop,  and  it  is  in  following  the  transformations  which  these  oppos- 
ing movements  undergo  that  the  author  treats  successively  of  the  image 
mode  (including  memory  and  &ncy),  the  semblant  or  play  mode,  the 
substantive  mode,  and  the  reflective  mode.  In  the  free  imaging  or 
fancy,  the  dualism  takes  on  the  form  of  '  inner  and  outer, '  the  play 
modes  give  rise  to  distinctions  of  self  and  not-self,  which  is  further 
developed  in  the  substantive  mode  into  the  dualism  of  mind  and  body. 
In  the  reflective  mode  emerges  for  the  first  time  the  subject-object 
dualism,  the  world  of  experience  and  logical  ideas. 

This  progression  of  cognitive  modes  is  worked  out  with  great  thor- 
oughness of  detail  and  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  story  at  once  of  the  parallel  development  of  the  know- 
ing mind  and  of  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  of '  thoughts  and  things '; 
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and  even  though  one  does  not  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Baldwin's 
working  assumptions,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  both  the  importance 
of  the  problem  with  which  he  is  dealing  and  the  real  value  of  his  results. 
Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  function  of  the  semblant  or  play  mode  of 
consciousness  in  the  development  of  knowledge,  a  factor  which  has  not 
elsewhere  received  treatment.  At  first  this  mode  gives  rise  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  inner  control  so  as  to  include  the  outer  within  itself. 
This  effacement  of  the  dualism  is  but  temporary,  however,  and  issues 
in  the  erection  of  an  experimental  object  within  that  mode  which 
again  brings  the  '  inner '  under  its  control.  It  thus  contributes  in  an 
important  way  to  the  development  of  both  the  inner  and  the  outer 
life.  The  whole  account  of  the  mutual  opposition  and  interplay  of 
the  opposing  factors  in  the  development  of  knowledge  is  most  instruc- 
tive. *'  The  external  control  of  sense  is  loosened  in  the  joint  control 
of  memory ;  the  lack  of  control  in  fancy  establishes  the  inwardness  of 
content  as  material  for  manipulation  ;  the  freedom  of  play  leads  to  its 
reduction  to  order  for  subjective  purposes  ;  in  thought  it  is  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  joint  control  of  external  and  internal  factors''  (pp.  261, 
262).  The  final  chapter  tells  how  the  opposing  controls  of  mind  and 
body  are  finally  realized  as  subject  and  object  of  experience.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  "Knowledges  are  no  longer  simple  presences 
nor  are  mistakes  simple  embarrassments ;  cognitions  called  truths  and 
with  them  cognitions  called  errors  now  arise.  .  .  .  The  facts  of  the 
world  are  truths  only  when  mediated  through  the  organization  of  ex- 
periences as  ideas ;  and  the  appreciations  of  the  self  arc  only  fulfilments 
when  mediated  through  a  context  converted  into  facts"  (p.  266). 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  subject- 
object  relation  has  been  reached  because  it  was  the  one  continuous 
function  whose  development  furnished  both  the  motive  and  the  moving 
principle  for  the  whole  progression.  Only  by  reading  back  the  end 
of  the  development  into  the  earlier  modes  is  it  possible  to  select  what 
is  significant  for  description,  or  to  see  its  meaning  and  function  in  the 
whole  process.  This  is  shown,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  author's  fre- 
quent anticipations  of  what  is  to  come  later,  as  well  as  by  his  supple- 
mentation of  the  psychic  standpoint  by  an  account  in  the  more  reflec- 
tive psychological  terms.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the 
memory,  or  the  play  consciousness,  or  the  substantive  modes  of  cogni- 
tion, without  assuming  the  organization  of  experience  through  ideas  — 
that  knowledge  is  something  more  than  simple  presence  and  error 
more  than  embarrassment. 

The  relation  of  his  own  view  to  Pragmatism  is  a  subject  to  which 
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Professor  Baldwin  refers  several  times  in  the  course  of  his  work.  He 
has  somewhere  spoken  of  his  own  view  as  recognizing  the  pragmatic 
origin  of  knowledge,  but  as  denying  that  truth  is  merely  instrumental 
in  its  ultimate  end  and  criterion.  The  former  part  of  the  statement 
cannot,  I  think,  be  taken  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  *  pragmatic' 
For  one  of  the  essential  features  of  Professor  Baldwin's  account  is  his 
emphasis  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  inner  control  of  interest  and  pur- 
pose and  the  necessity  of  a  control  of  ideas  through  facts.  This  insis- 
tence on  a  real  or  objective  moment  in  cognition  which  gives  it  a 
character  of  its  own  is,  of  course,  directly  opposite  to  pragmatism. 
Unfortunately,  the  sharp  contrasting  of  the  two  factors,  and  the  failure 
to  mediate  them  through  judgment,  sometimes  make  the  statement 
seem  like  the  assertion  of  a  most  primitive  realism.  Another  conclusion 
of  great  importance  which  is  reached  in  the  course  of  genetic  treat- 
ment is  that  the  merely  instrumental  is  never  a  true  universal,  but 
functions  only  as  a  generalized  schema  (p.  216  ff.).  Thought  as 
reflective,  that  is,  thought  fully  aware  of  itself  in  its  mode  of  univer- 
sality, finds  its  interest  fulfilled  by  ideas  and  is  theoretical.  The 
author  has  used  these  arguments  also  in  two  articles  published  in  the 
Psychological  Review  ("The  Limits  of  Pragmatism,"  January,  1904, 
and  "On  Truth,"  July,  1907),  the  latter  article  being  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us  and  containing  replies  to  the 
criticisms  of  Professors  Dewey  and  Moore. 

The  limits  of  a  review  have  not  allowed  me  to  refer  directly  to  the  three 
chapters  dealing  with  '  Meaning,'  which  discuss  a  number  of  topics  of 
fundamental  importance,  notably  the  function  of  the  schematism  as  a 
prelogical  mode  of  cognition,  and  the  significance  of  negative  mean- 
ings in  the  development  of  knowledge.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
fundamental  philosophical  questions  suggested  by  Professor  Baldwin's 
treatment,  questions  regarding  the  nature  of  thought  and  the  ultimate 
synthesis  of  experience,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  place. 
Such  a  discussion,  however,  may  well  be  postponed  until  after  the 
publication  of  the  later  volumes  of  this  work.  The  remark,  however, 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here,  that  if  reflection  is  the  only  form  and 
function  of  thought,  then  not  only  is  thought  powerless  to  heal  its 
dualisms,  but  it  is  incompetent  to  furnish  any  criterion  of  certainty  or 
to  set  up  any  ends  of  its  own.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
unity,  whenever  or  wherever  found  in  experience,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  nature  of  the  knowing  mind,  and  this  is  involved  in  the  earlier 
as  well  as  the  later  stages  of  cognition.  If  the  dualisms  of  cognition 
are  to  be  overcome,  this  must  be  effected  through  the  development  of 
the  principle  of  unity  which  is  from  the  first  immanent  in  knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  regarding  ultimate  questions,  one 
must  acknowledge  heartily  the  importance  of  Professor  Baldwin's  con- 
tribution in  a  comparatively  new  field.  The  form  of  the  book  is  at 
first  somewhat  repelling.  It  presents  on  first  reading  a  multitude  of 
divisions  and  distinctions  in  a  terminology  that  is  largely  unfamiliar, 
but  these  difficulties  largely  disappear  on  further  acquaintance.  It 
still  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  author's  distinctions 
are  not  of  vital  importance,  and  that  he  has  an  undue  fondness  for  his 
own  terminology.  But  the  comparatively  new  field  which  he  is  ex- 
ploring, together  with  the  value  of  his  results,  would  excuse  more 
serious  defects  than  these.  And  after  all  one  might  pass  the  same 
criticism  on  Kant's  Kritik  or  on  Hegel's  Logic. 

J.  E.  Creighton. 
Cornell  University. 

The  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy  :  An  Introduction  to  Meta- 
physics through  the  Study  of  Modem  Systems.  By  Mary  Whiton 
Calkins.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company ;  London,  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  1907. — pp.  xxii,  575. 

The  book  before  us  is  described  in  the  Preface  as  an  attempt  "  to 
combine  "  what  seem  to  the  author  "  the  essential  features  of  a  system- 
atic Introduction  to  Metaphysics  with  those  of  a  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy."  It  is  intended  for  the  use,  not  only  of  beginners  in 
philosophy,  but  also  of  more  advanced  students. 

The  introductory  chapter  seeks  to  define  the  nature  of  philosophy 
and  to  distinguish  its  various  types.  <' Philosophy  is  the  attempt  to 
discover  by  reasoning  the  utterly  irreducible  nature  of  anything ;  and 
philosophy,  in  its  most  adequate  form,  seeks  the  ultimate  nature  of 
all-that-there-is  "  (pp.  5  f.).  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  defini- 
tion, various  types  of  philosophical  systems  are  distinguished.  The 
ultimate  nature  of  reality  may  be  considered  from  a  quantitative  and 
from  a  qualitative  point  of  view.  Quantitatively  speaking,  systems  of 
philosophy  are  numerically  monistic  and  numerically  pluralistic.  But 
the  terms  *  monism  *  and  '  pluralism '  may  also  be  applied  qualita- 
tively, according  as  we  regard  the  universe  (whether  it  be  one  or 
many  beings)  to  be  "all  of  a  kind"  or  to  have  a  plural  nature.  Thus 
we  get  the  distinction  between  qualitatively  monistic  and  qualita- 
tively pluralistic  systems.  Again,  qualitatively  monistic  systems  may 
be  either  idealistic  or  non -idealistic.  And,  finally,  idealistic  systems 
may  be  phenomenalistic,  those  which  ''regard  consciousness  as  mere 
succession  of  ideas,"  and  spiritualistic  or  personalistic,  those  which 
mean  by  'consciousness*  a  conscious  self  or  selves  (pp.  9  f.). 
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On  the  basis  of  this  classification,  Professor  Calkins  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  representative  modern  philosophers  from  Descartes  to  Hegel. 
Save  for  a  brief  reference  in  the  chapter  on  Berkeley,  Locke's  system 
is  omitted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essentially  that  of  Descartes  (p. 
III).  The  numerical  pluralists  are  taken  up  first.  Among  them, 
Descartes  stands  as  the  chief  representative  of  qualitative  pluralism. 
The  qualitative  monists  of  the  group  are  :  (i)  Hobbes,  whose  monism 
is  non -idealistic ;  and  (2)  Leibniz,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  whose  monism 
is  idealistic.  Of  these  latter,  Leibniz  and  Berkeley  are,  further, 
personalists,  while  Hume  is  a  phenomenalist.  With  Hume  the  dis- 
cussion of  numerical  pluralism  ends.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on 
Kant,  whom  the  author  is  unable  to  fit  into  her  classification,  because 
his  system,  **as  internally  inconsistent,"  fails  **to  represent  any  one 
type  of  philosophy*'  (p.  10,  note).  After  Kant,  the  numerical 
monists  are  considered.  The  philosopher  who  combines  qualitative 
pluralism  with  quantitative  monism  is  Spinoza.  The  qualitative  mo- 
nists in  the  group,  namely,  Schopenhauer  and  Hegel,  are  not  only 
idealists,  but  spiritualists  as  well.  Fichte  and  Schelling,  whose  sys- 
tems, like  that  of  Kant,  are  characterized  as  "  internally  inconsistent," 
are  discussed  after  Spinoza  on  the  ground  that,  while  they  afe  not  con- 
sistent, they  nevertheless  represent  in  a  general  way  the  advance  to- 
ward monistic  spiritualism.  The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  dis- 
cusses contemporary  systems,  both  idealistic  and  non-idealistic.  The 
Appendix,  embracing  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  con- 
tains biographies  and  bibliographies  of  writers  discussed  or  referred  to 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  critical  notes,  and  expositions  of  parts  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and  of  Spinoza's  Ethics, 

The  only  important  departure  from  the  chronological  order  which  the 
mode  of  treatment  followed  in  the  body  of  the  work  involves,  is  in  the 
case  of  Spinoza.  Aside  from  the  greater  convenience  of  discussing  his 
system  in  connection  with  the  other  forms  of  numerical  monism,  the 
author  would  urge,  I  infer,  that  Spinoza  may  properly  be  considered 
between  Kant  and  Fichte  because  his  philosophy  had  little  influence 
upon  the  history  of  thought  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  interests  of  young  students,  however,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  point  out,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  that  Spinoza  is 
taken  out  of  the  chronological  order.  His  chronological  position  is, 
of  course,  indicated  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  his  system  (p. 
278)  ;  but  until  this  point  the  student  is  left  to  think  that  numerical 
monism  had  no  representative  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  modern  systems  which  constitutes  the 
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main  part  of  the  book  is  naturally  limited  by  the  plan  of  the  work. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  these  sys- 
tems, but  considers  each  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ques- 
tions which  she  has  proposed  as  the  basis  of  her  classification.  In  this 
connection  it  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  title  of  the  book  is  a 
little  unfortunate,  since  it  leads  us  to  expect  the  discussion  of  some 
problems  which  are  not  taken  up.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
in  giving  us  this  vigorous  and  detailed  treatment  of  a  few  specific 
questions.  Professor  Calkins  has  rendered  a  higher  service  than  she 
could  have  done  by  taking  up  a  larger  number  of  problems  and 
studying  them  less  exhaustively.  Besides  this,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Appendix  supplies  some  deficiencies,  and  that  in  some  other  cases 
most  of  the  important  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  under  consideration 
are  at  least  touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  those 
problems  which  have  been  chosen  as  fundamental. 

Professor  Calkins' s  discussions  of  the  philosophers  whom  she  has 
selected  for  study  are  of  great  value.  In  each  case,  we  have  a  careful 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  and  searching  criticism.  The  expositions  are, 
almost  without  exception,  admirable  for  clearness  and  system.  Even 
when  one  dissents,  as  one  sometimes  must,  from  the  author's  inter- 
pretation, one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  coherent  thought  and  the 
power  of  clear  expression  which  give  to  her  exposition  its  unusual 
directness  and  lucidity.  The  criticisms,  which  form  a  considerable 
part  of  each  chapter,  are  detailed,  systematic,  and  penetrating,  and 
are  put  with  much  clearness.  As  the  author  indicates  in  her  Preface, 
they  are  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  own  metaphysical  theory, 
the  doctrine  that  ultimate  reality  is  an  Absolute  Self.  But  this  is 
inevitable,  and  not,  in  my  judgment,  undesirable.  An  objection  that 
may  perhaps  more  properly  be  raised  to  some  of  Professor  Calkins' s 
criticisms  is  that  her  own  love  of  system  and  clearness  occasionally 
leads  her  into  an  error  of  emphasis,  the  error  of  demanding  of  a  phi- 
losopher that  he  give  us  reasoned  arguments  for  all  his  insights. 
Spinoza  "  never  proves "  that  the  All  is  One  \  Fichte  ''assumes,  and 
does  not  argue,  that  the  all-including  One  is  activity  "  (p.  321,  note)  ; 
and  even  Hegel  "nowhere  explicitly  outlines  the  argument"  for  his 
"doctrine  that  ultimate  reality  is  an  Individual,"  an  oversight  which 
Professor  Calkins  characterizes  as  '*  the  greatest  and  the  most  inexpli- 
cable defect  of  Hegel's  'Logic '  "  (p.  380).  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  imply  that  we  have  no  right  to  demand  argument  of  philosophy. 
I  mean  simply  that  there  is  here,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  the 
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balancing  of  arguments  and  not  quite  enough  of  the  reproducing  of  the 
spirit  of  a  system.  But  while,  in  a  general  way,  this  criticism  may  be 
made,  I  would  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it.  In  a  work  which 
professed  to  be  a  history  of  philosophy,  the  defect,  even  in  the  slight 
degree  in  which  it  exists  in  this  book,  would  be  more  serious.  But 
Professor  Calkins's  main  purpose  is  to  determine  what  conceptions  of 
ultimate  reality  the  various  philosophers  have,  and  how  far  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  validity  of  these  conceptions.  Hence 
the  estimation  of  set  arguments  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  task,  whereas 
she  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  determine  the  value  of  each  system 
as  a  whole. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  all  the  chapters  in  this  interesting  book 
would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command ;  but  some 
of  the  salient  points  may  be  considered.  The  chapter  on  Leibniz 
gives,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  exposition  of  a  system  which  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  present  to  students  in  a  way  that  will  win  their 
sympathy  and  intelligent  appreciation.  The  argument  for  Leibniz's 
general  idealistic  position  is  put  with  great  clearness.  The  weak  point 
in  the  exposition  as  a  whole  seems  to  me  to  be  the  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  preestablished  harmony.  The  relation  between  the  pre- 
established  harmony  that  prevails  throughout  the  universe  of  monads 
and  the  special  case  of  the  harmony  of  mind  and  body  is  nowhere 
explained,  and  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  (p.  89)  is  some- 
what confusing,  the  more  so  as  the  explanation  of  what  Leibniz  means 
by  an  animal  body  first  appears  several  pages  later. 

The  detailed  exposition  of  Berkeley  is  excellent.  The  only  point 
that  I  am  disposed  to  criticise  is  the  treatment  of  Berkeley's  doctrine 
of  the  self,  which  will  be  touched  upon  later.  The  chapter  on  Hume 
gives  an  interpretation  from  which  many  will  dissent.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  bearing  rather  hard  upon  a  thinker  of  Hume's  tendencies 
to  try  to  fit  him  into  a  scheme  of  constructive  metaphjrsics.  Professor 
Calkins  admits  that  Hume  is  "skeptic"  rather  than  "constructive 
philosopher,"  and  that  his  "teaching  is,  above  all,  negative";  but 
she  maintains  that,  through  his  critical  objections  to  accepted  theories, 
he  "really  formulated  a  new  doctrine"  (p.  150).  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  may  be  granted  ;  but  when  one  reads,  e.  ^.,  that  "  Hume 
teaches  that  reality  is  through  and  through  immaterial,"  and  that  "  he 
believes  the  universe  to  consist  of  a  great  complex  of  ever  shifting 
sensations  and  images"  (p.  149),  one  is  hardly  able  to  give  full 
assent.  Professor  Calkins's  discussion  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causality 
is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  chapter.     In  the  so-called 
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'  causal  connection  of  events/  she  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  necessity : 
(i)  the  necessary  "connection  between  cause  and  effect  regarded 
merely  as  events  in  time,"  which  is  "formulated  in  the  proposition, 
'  Every  past  has  a  present  and  has  a  future/  "  and  (2)  the  strictly  causal 
necessity,"  expressed  in  the  proposition,  *  Every  recurring  event  .  .  . 
is  uniformly  followed  by  the  same  event  *  "  (p.  155).  In  none  of 
Hume's  three  arguments  against  causality  does  he  succeed  in  disprov- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  temporal  connection.  But  Professor  Calkins 
maintains  that  he  does  disprove  the  necessity  of  the  strictly  causal  con- 
nection, by  his  argument  that  experience  can  tell  us  onlyjjwhat  has 
happened,  not  what  will  happen.  In  the  first  place,  "exactly  the 
same  event  never  recurs  ";  and,  in  the  second  place,  "  to-day's  event, 
though  precisely  similar  to  yesterday's,  cannot  be  known  to  have  an 
event  precisely  similar  to  yesterday's  as  its  consequent.  ...  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  contrary  to  observation  and  subversive  of  science  to  suppose 
a  cause  repeated  without  repetition  of  the  effect,  but  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  not  logically  impossible  "  (p.  162).  lam  not  quite  able  to 
understand  Professor  Calkins's  point  of  view  here.  If  the  denial  of 
causal  necessity  is  really  subversive  of  science,  philosophy  can  hardly 
afford  to  ignore  that  fact.  But  perhaps  the  author  does  not  mean  quite 
what  she  seems  here  to  imply;  for,  in  her  later  discussion  of  Kant's 
doctrine  of  causality,  she  seems  to  teach  that  science  is  possible  with- 
out the  supposition  of  causal  necessity. 

The  chapter  on  Kant  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  in  the  book  and  one  of  those  most  open  to  criticism. 
The  interpretation  is  certainly  one-sided ;  notably,  the  epistemological 
significance  of  Kant's  work  is  too  lightly  touched  upon,  and,  one  sus- 
pects, too  lightly  valued.  But  the  interpretation  is  suggestive  and 
bears  the  marks  of  acute  and  independent  thinking.  In  regard  to 
causality,  Professor  Calkins  believes  that  Kant  succeeds  in  showing, 
in  opposition  to  Hume,  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  connection  of 
events,  but  that  he  fails  to  prove  that  the  causal  or  uniform  connection 
of  events  is  absolutely  necessary.  Kant  argues  that  we  could  not 
"know  the  world  as  a  connected  whole  of  regularly  recurring  phe- 
nomena, if  the  causal  uniformity  were  not  absolutely  universal. ' '  Pro- 
fessor Calkins  maintains  that,  while  the  assumption  of  the  regularity 
of  nature  is  necessary  to  scientific  investigation,  all  that  is  really  needed 
as  a  basis  for  this  assumption  is  "an  ordinarily  uniform,"  rather  than 
"an  inevitably  uniform  experience  "  (p.  216). 

The  section  in  which  the  author  criticises  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  the  categories  (pp.  220  ff.)  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
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the  book  which  lack  the  lucidity  that  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  In  the  interests  of  clearness,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  avoid  interchanging  the  terms  '  universality  *  and  '  necessity. ' 
The  further  identification  of  a/wrr  with  'universal '  (or  'necessary*) 
and  of  a  posteriori  with  'individual'  (or  'contingent')  seems  also 
unfortunate.  If  the  student's  knowledge  of  Kant  were  to  be  confined 
to  Professor  Calkins' s  book,  this  identification  would  probably  cause 
little  trouble  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  somewhat  confusing  to  a  beginner 
who  is  struggling  with  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  itself.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  section  is,  briefly,  that  Kant  is  wrong  in  maintaining 
that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  have  any  other  necessity  than  that 
which  sensations  have.  All  analytical  judgments,  —  even  judgments 
about  sensations,  —  have  logical  necessity.  And  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  necessity  to  which  the  categories  can  lay  claim.  Synthetic  judg- 
ments are  never  necessary.  Kant  asserts,  but  never  proves,  that  there 
are  necessary  judgments  in  mathematics  which  are  synthetic.  Profes- 
sor Calkins  follows  Couturat  in  maintaining  that  these  judgments  are 
really  analytic.  The  only  case  in  which  Kant  tries  to  prove  that  there 
are  necessary  synthetic  judgments  is  that  of  causality.  And  here  "he 
is  unsuccessful.  For  the  truth  is,  as  Hume  saw  clearly,  that  the 
causal  principle  loses  necessity  whenever  it  becomes  synthetic  —  when- 
ever ...  it  seeks  to  prophesy  uniformity,  though  it  has  experienced 
only  customary  conjunction  "  (p.  225).  However  the  case  may  be 
with  mathematics,  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  argument  involved  in 
Professor  Calkins' s  attack  upon  Kant's  doctrine  of  causality.  As  the 
human  mind  is  constituted,  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that 
any  given  event  is  uncaused.  And  Hume  has  shown  that,  when  we 
assert  of  an  event  that  it  must  have  had  some  cause,  we  are  not  making 
an  analytical  judgment.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Calkins' s  objection  to  asserting  the  epistemological  necessity  of 
the  causal  relation  is  grounded  upon  her  failure  to  distinguish  between 
causal  necessity  and  what  Rickert  calk  'Gesetzmassigkeit,'  the  abso- 
lute uniformity  which  is  expressed  in  a  '  law  of  nature.'  Every  event 
is  something  individual,  unique ;  as  Professor  Calkins  rightly  says, 
precisely  the  same  event  never  recurs.  Hence,  we  are  not  justified  in 
asserting  causal  uniformity  in  the  sense  of  declaring  that  the  future  of 
the  world,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  will  be  precisely  like  the  present.  But 
every  event  has,  nevertheless,  its  cause,  and  could  not  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  unless  that  cause  had  been  different.  If  we 
choose,  we  may,  perhaps,  express  this  by  saying  that,  if  precisely  the 
same  cause  could  recur,  the  same  effect  would  ensue.     But  the  expres- 
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sion  is  unfortunate,  as  involving  the  supposition  of  what  we  admit  to 
be  impossible. 

Kant's  doctrine  of  the  self  is  also  subjected  to  criticism.  Hume's 
conception  of  consciousness  as  mere  succession  of  ideas,  rather  than 
conscious  self,  created  the  demand  for  a  new  vindication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  self.  Kant  furnished  this  by  showing  that  ideas  and  their 
relatedness  "imply  the  existence  of  an  identical  and  unifying  self" 
(p.  228).  But  the  only  self  that  we  can  know  is,  according  to  him, 
the  empirical  self,  and  this  reduces  ''to  an  ego  closely  resembling 
Hume's  mere  bundle  of  perceptions  "  (pp.  242  f.).  In  opposition  to 
Kant,  Professor  Calkins  brings  forward  arguments  to  show  that  the 
"real  self"  is  knowable.  In  this  connection  a  criticism  suggests 
itself  which  might  have  been  made  at  various  other  points  in  the  book, 
namely,  that  Professor  Calkins  nowhere  gives  us  so  full  a  discussion  of 
her  own  conception  of  the  self  as  seems  to  be  demanded.  To  be  spe- 
cific, one  wishes  that  she  had  more  fully  defined  her  position  with 
reference  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  substantial  self,  to  which  Hume 
and  Kant  gave  the  death-blow.  That  a  satisfactory  conception  must 
occupy  some  intermediate  position  between  that  of  Hume,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Descartes,  Wolff,  and  Berkeley,  on  the  other,  seems 
to  me  evident.  Professor  Calkins  indicates  her  dissent  from  Hume's 
teaching,  but  she  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  how  her  conception 
stands  related  to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  substantial  self.  In 
this  connection  one  might  suggest  that  she  lays  herself  open  to  the  charge 
of  teaching  a  dualism  of  the  Berkeleian  type.  The  naive  idealism  of 
Berkeley  explicitly  posits  two  sorts  of  reality :  '  idea '  or  state  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  wholly  passive,  and  the  active  spirit,  "  a  thing 
entirely  distinct  from  ideas. "  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Professor 
Calkins  really  holds  this  naive  conception  of  the  self.  But,  in  view 
of  the  sharpness  of  her  dissent  from  the  Humian  doctrine,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  her,  I  think,  to  show  us  more  clearly  than  she  does  in  what 
relation  she  stands  to  Berkeley's  position.  Her  discussion  of  Berkeley 
would,  in  itself,  suggest  that  she  accepts  his  doctrine  without  qualifiac- 
tion.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  way  in  which  she  deals  with  Kant's 
discussion  of  the  '  paralogisms '  seems  to  imply  that  she  finds  in  it  no 
valid  criticism  of  the  conception  of  the  substantial  self.  Nor  can  it  be 
justly  urged,  I  think,  that  the  treatment  of  the  self  in  her  Introduction 
to  Psychology  absolves  the  author  from  the  task  which  we  have  indi- 
cated. In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  understand  that  the  present  book 
takes  for  granted  that  all  its  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Introduction, 
And,  in  the  second  place,  I  have  myself  not  found  it  easy  to  learn, 
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from  Professor  Calkins's  psychological  writings,  precisely  what  her 
doctrine  of  the  self  is,  — just  how  it  differs,  e,  g, ,  from  that  of  Descartes 
and  Berkeley. 

The  discussion  of  Spinoza  seems  to  me  less  S3rmpathetic  than  roost 
of  the  other  chapters.  The  doctrine  of  the  attributes  is  criticised  as 
being  '  <  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  that  God  is  fundamentally  one. ' ' 
For  each  of  the  attributes,  according  to  Spinoza,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  substance,  "and  surely  that  which  has  many  essentialities, 
or  natures,  cannot  be  truly  one"  (p.  294).  The  same  objection  is 
involved  in  the  author's  criticism  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  parallelism. 
In  both  criticisms,  it  seems  to  me.  Professor  Calkins  takes  somewhat 
too  literally  Spinoza's  insistence  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  attributes. 
What  he  is  concerned  to  show  is  that  the  universe  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  made  up  of  thinking  beings  plus  extended  beings,  but  that  each 
existing  thing,  —  and,  of  course,  the  One  of  which  each  individual 
thing  is  a  part,  —  is  both  thinking  and  extended.  A  thought-mode 
cannot  be  causally  related  to  an  extension-mode,  because  the  two  are, 
at  bottom,  one.  Professor  Calkins,  of  course,  denies  that  they  can 
be  one,  on  the  ground  that  the  difference  between  the  attributes  is 
ultimate.  But  this  is  to  emphasize  the  letter,  rather  than  the  spirit,  of 
Spinoza's  teaching.  The  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  one  can 
legitimately  attack  Spinoza's  position  is  to  insist  upon  the  idealistic 
considerations  which  compel  us  to  revise  the  naive  conception  of  the 
nature  of  extension.  Professor  Calkins  mentions  these  idealistic  con- 
siderations ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  made  them  more 
prominent,  and  had  laid  less  stress  upon  the  other,  and  more  doubtful, 
argument. 

The  discussion  of  Fichte  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  Vocation  of  Man 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Whole  Science  of  Knowledge,  The  author 
interprets  Fichte  as  teaching  that  reality  is  an  all-inclusive  Self,  which 
is  spiritual  and  yet  impersonal.  To  this  she  objects  that  this  ''Abso- 
lute is  not  in  any  sense  a  self.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  imper- 
sonal consciousness"  (p.  328).  Moreover,  Fichte's  only  reason  for 
asserting  that  the  absolute  Self  is  impersonal  is  that  personality,  as  he 
believes,  involves  limitations,  and  that  he  "cannot  conceive  of  the 
ultimate  reality  as  limited."  The  Absolute  is  truly  conceived,  how- 
ever, "not  as  unlimited,  but  as  'self-limited,'"  and  "with  this 
admission,  the  impossibility  of  a  personal  Absolute  vanishes"  (p.  330). 
This  criticism  seems  to  indicate  that  Professor  Calkins  rather  under- 
estimates the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  nature  of  an  all-embracing 
consciousness.     If  the  finite  spirits  are  united  in  the  Infinite  Spirit  in 
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somewhat  the  sense  in  which  my  own  separate  thoughts  are  united  in 
my  individual  consciousness,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  these  finite 
spirits  are  not  aware  of  their  oneness.  It  may  be  that,  in  spite  of  all 
its  apparent  defects,  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  gives  us  the 
most  satis&ctory  explanation  of  experience  which  we  can  hope  to  find ; 
but  I  think  that  most  of  those  who  adopt  it  fail  to  admit,  or  perhaps 
to  recognize,  the  great  difficulties  inherent  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Professor  Calkins  does  not  recognize  fully  the  source  of  the  difficulty 
which  Fichte  finds.  What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  keep  close  to  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and,  in  particular,  to  do  justice  to  those  aspects  of 
experience  which  make  many  a  serious  thinker  an  out-and-out  pluralist. 
He  is  continually  teaching  that  actuality  is  not  unitary,  either  quali- 
tatively or  quantitatively  speaking.  The  unity  of  "all  individuals" 
in  the  **  pure  Spirit "  and  the  unity  of  subject  and  object  in  the  per- 
fected knowledge  and  the  perfected  moral  life  are  an  ideal,  to  which 
the  world  can  only  approximate.  Thus,  in  one  sense,  we  may  say 
that  reality  is  not,  but  is  only  becoming,  one.  In  another  sense,  how- 
ever, Fichte  seems  to  teach  that  it  is  even  now  one,  —  one  reality, 
which  is  conscious  of  itself  only  as  many  individuals  (quantitative 
pluralism)  and  as  subject  opposed  to  object  (qualitative  pluralism)^ 
but  in  which  consciousness  is  gradually  developing  toward  unity. 
That  this  conception  is  free  from  objection,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  should  recognize  that  Fichte  is  led  to  it  through 
his  refusal  to  ignore  certain  obvious  aspects  of  experience.   \ 

Following  upon  the  discussion  of  Fichte,  we  have  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer.  The  author's 
treatment  of  Schopenhauer  is  somewhat  peculiar,  particularly  in  the  sub- 
ordinate place  which  is  assigned  to  his  pessimism.  "  The  common 
estimate"  of  Schopenhauer  "as  mere  prophet  of  pessimism  is  both 
unfortunate  and  unjust.  Brilliant  and  appealing  as  his  pessimism  is, 
it  is  after  all  only  an  offshoot  from  his  metaphysical  doctrine,  and  is 
not  to  be  compared,  in  strength  of  argument  or  in  keenness  of  analy- 
sis, with  the  idealistic  philosophy  on  which  it  is  based"  (pp.  356  f.). 
"His  great  advance  upon  Fichte  and  Schelling  consists  in  his  implicit 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  the  absolute  self."  But  "  he  falls 
short  of  an  idealistic  monism,"  because  "he  inadequately  conceives 
this  personality,  .  .  .  and  because  he  fails  to  demonstrate  its  abso- 
luteness" (p.  343). 

In  accord  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  book,  the  discussion  of 
Hegel  18  confined  to  a  consideration  of  his  fundamental  metaphysical 
doctrines,  with  only  brief  reference  to  his  philosophy  of  history  and 
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philosophy  of  religion.  Hegel's  great  achievement  is  his  convincing 
argument  for  the  doctrine  that  ultimate  reality  is  an  Absolute  Self. 
This  argument  Professor  Calkins  presents  with  great  clearness  and 
force,  and  in  considerable  detail.  Her  exposition,  as  she  points  out, 
diverges  ** widely  from  Hegel's  own  order  of  thought"  (p.  361, 
note),  even  involving  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  categories.  But  she 
holds,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  the  gain  in  clearness  justifies  this  pro- 
cedure. The  exposition  is  admirable  for  its  directness  and  lucidity, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  sympathetic. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  contempo- 
rary philosophical  systems,  with  special  reference  to  the  issue  between 
pluralistic  and  monistic  personalism.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  an  ex- 
position and  defence  of  monistic  personalism,  and  presents  a  theory 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Professor  Royce,  whose  influence  upon  her 
thought  the  author  readily  acknowledges. 

Professor  Calkins  deserves  the  thanks  of  students  and  teachers  of 
philosophy  for  the  admirable  piece  of  work  which  she  has  done. 
From  first  to  last  the  book  is  fresh  and  suggestive,  clear  in  statement, 
vigorous  and  penetrating  in  criticism.  However  much  one  may  dis- 
sent from  certain  of  the  positions  taken,  the  value  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  unquestionable. 

Ellen  Buss  Talbot. 
Mount  Holyokk  College. 

L evolution  creatrice.     Par  Henri  Bergson.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 
1907.— pp.  viii,  399. 

To  readers  of  Bergson  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  gen- 
eral position  adopted  in  this  book  is  a  form  of  voluntarism.  In  atti- 
tude the  work  is  thoroughly  empirical ;  while,  on  the  side  of  content, 
its  most  prominent  feature  is  its  doctrine  of  time,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  determines  the  position  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  all  impor- 
tant problems.  As  opposed  to  '  apriorism '  and  to  all  philosophies 
which  maintain  that  the  whole  of  reality  can  be  summed  up  into  some 
sort  of  unity  and  viewed  sub  specie  atemitatis^  it  is  maintained  that 
duration  is  a  basal  character  of  reality,  and  that  the  cosmic  process  is 
thus  continuously  creative,  in  that  at  each  moment  it  produces  some- 
thing which  is  necessarily  new  and  unpredictable  to  any  intelligence 
whatsoever. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  ''Mechanism  and  Finality,"  opens  with 
an  exposition  of  this  conception  of  time.  As  psychological  analysis 
has  sufficiently  shown,  the  element  of  change  is  pervasive  of  our  whole 
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conscious  existence.  In  every-day  life  this  fact  is  habitually  over- 
looked, with  the  result  that  consciousness  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
more  or  less  discrete  and  changeless  '  states/  to  which,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  omission  of  continuous  change,  there  is  superadded 
an  equally  changeless  'ego,'  whose  sole  function  it  is  to  hold  these 
states  together.  This  changeless,  timeless  ego,  together  with  the 
changeless  and  timeless  states,  is  the  static  equivalent  for  the  chang- 
ing, enduring  process  of  psychical  existence.  In  this  process  the  past 
persists  in  the  form  of  tendencies,  from  which  it  results  that  the  process 
is  everywhere  essentially  irreversible  and  continuously  creative. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  time- process  is  ignored  alike  by  doctrines  of 
mechanism  and  of  finality.     For  both  the  future  is  essentially  predict- 
able, and  the  entire  process  capable  of  being  grasped  by  an  intelligence 
that  is  sufficiently  comprehensive.     The  consequences  of  this  error 
exhibit   themselves  in  an  inability  to  secure  proper  perspective  as 
regards  certain  scientific  problems.     In  the  discussions  of  vitalism,  for 
example,  mechanism  constantly  invites  us  to  forget  that  life  is  not  an 
affair  of  discrete  elements,  while  the  advocates  of  a  '  vital  principle  * 
tend  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  error  in  the  vain  attempt  to  place  an 
additional  factor  in  mere  juxtaposition  to  the  mechanical  elements. 
As  long  as  the  fact  indicated  by  the  term  '  vital  principle '  is  conceived 
as   limited  to  the  individual  organism,  we  remain  on  the  plane  of 
mechanism.     If,  however,  we  take  it  as  a  name  for  that  indivisible 
and  organic  character  which  binds  the  individual  organism  to  the 
whole  of  reality,  and  which  reveals  its  true  character  most  strikingly  in 
the  time-process,  both  views  are  seen  to  be  based  upon  abstractions. 
Our  own  conscious  existence  is  able  to  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  truth, 
since  it  does  not  conform  fully  to  the  t3rpe  of  either  mechanism  or 
finality.     Recent  psychology  shows  that  the  division  between  focus 
and  margin  in  consciousness  is  a  product  of  development,  that  the 
focus  is  a  sort  of  condensation  of  the  margin  or  fringe.     The  category 
of  finality  or  action  with  reference  to  ideal  ends  does  not  come  into 
play  until  after  this  condensation  has  taken  place.     In  order  to  allow 
scope  to  this  category,  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  concrete  flow 
into  discrete  parts,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  by  focalized 
consciousness,  since  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  intellect  or 
understanding  can  operate.     This  breaking  up  is  necessary,  indeed,  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  life  ;  but,  for  a  philosophy  that  endeavors  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  remember  that  the  view 
thus  presented  is  a  distorted  one.    In  its  true  and  original  form,  life  is  of 
the  t3rpe  called  *  marginal '  rather  than  '  focal. '     If  this  be  the  case,  and 
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ify  moreover,  the  reality  which  expresses  itself  in  our  conscious  life  is 
indivisible  in  character  and  inclusive  of  all  that  is,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  categories  of  mechanism  and  of  finality  are  equally  inadequate. 
Instead  we  seem  bound  to  conclude  to  a  reality  which,  as  contrasted 
with  mechanism,  is  indeed  psychical  in  character  and  which  may  be 
described  as  impulsive  or  striving,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  guided  by  foresight,  since  our  intellect  is  merely  an  aspect  or 
phase  of  the  evolutionary  process  in  which  this  basal  reality  secures 
differentiation. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  divergent 
lines  of  evolution  should  betray  the  identity  of  their  origin  and  nature 
in  certain  common  traits.  Such  expectation  is  in  conformity  with 
fact ;  since  identical  organs,  such  as  the  eye,  appear  in  different  lines 
of  development.  The  attempts  in  current  discussions  to  explain 
these  similarities  again  reveal  the  inadequacy  of  the  standpoint  fix>m 
which  they  are  made.  Appeal  is  here  usually  made  to  environment, 
which  is  held  to  operate  either  by  elimination  or  by  the  production 
of  permanent  and  transmissible  effects  upon  the  living  substance.  But 
in  neither  way  can  we  account  for  the  timely  coincidence  of  all  the 
parts  in  so  complex  a  structure  as  the  eye,  a  difficulty  which  becomes 
still  more  formidable  when  the  coincidence  is  found  to  be  repeated,  in 
essentially  the  same  form,  in  an  independent  line  of  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  with  the  neo-Lamarckians,  we  resort  for  explanation 
to  the  striving  of  the  individual  organism,  we  not  only  encounter  the 
usual  well-known  objections,  but  we  are  also  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  individual  effort  is  able  to  produce  each  of  the  manifold  differen- 
tiations which  are  involved.  In  brief,  the  mechanical  view  errs  in 
that  it  views  development  as  a  process  of  association  rather  than  dis- 
sociation or  differentiation,  while  neo-Lamarckianism  errs  in  that  it 
limits  the  effort  or  striving  to  the  individual  organism. 

The  second  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  "The  Divergent  Directions 
of  the  Evolution  of  Life.''  It  shows  that  classifications  are  possible 
only  with  reference  to  differences  in  the  emphasis  of  certain  tendencies 
or  characteristics,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  at  their  origin  each  of  the 
various  lines  of  development  contains  the  promise  and  potency  of  them 
all.  Development,  however,  in  any  given  direction  involves  a  corre- 
sponding curtailment  in  the  capacity  for  development  in  other  direc- 
tions. Plants  accordingly  have  developed  in  the  capacity  to  convert 
inorganic  matter  into  organic,  but  at  the  expense  of  mobility  and 
consciousness,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  animab.  Again,  certain 
animals  have  developed  instinct  at  the  expense  of  intelligence,  whereas 
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others  have  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  Aristotle's  view  that  the 
vegetative,  the  instinctive,  and  the  rational  life  are  three  successive 
stages,  a  view  still  widely  held,  is  therefore  a  cardinal  error.  The 
three  are  rather  different  branches  of  the  same  stem.  To  misconceive 
their  relation  is  to  misconstrue  the  nature  and  function  of  instinct  and 
intellect.  Instinct  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  sort  of  '  sympathy,'  a  direct 
knowing  from  within.  It  gives  us  intuitions,  whereby  we  can  appre- 
ciate, e.  g,,  the  identity  between  ourselves  and  the  universal  life  about 
us ;  but  it  cannot  give  us  this  knowledge  in  intellectual  terms.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  primary  function  of  intellect  is  to  secure  adapta- 
tion to  the  physical  environment.  Its  material  must  first  be  rendered 
static  and  discrete,  and  hence  the  intellect  cannot  comprehend  life. 

In  the  third  chapter,  entitled  "The  Significance  of  Life,"  it  is  at- 
tempted to  show  that  intellect  and  matter  are  constituted  by  reciprocal 
adaptation.  Our  conscious  life  is  confined  within  two  extremes  or 
ideal  limits.  The  one  is  represented  by  absolute  freedom,  a  state  in 
which  there  is  absolute  '  felt '  continuity  of  past  and  present,  a  state 
of  firce  activity ;  while  the  other  is  absolute  passivity,  with  no  real 
duration  save  the  knife-edge  of  the  present,  of  which  the  several 
moments  are  added  together  in  an  external  fashion.  Each  of  these 
limits  marks  a  tendency.  The  state  of  reverie  serves  to  illustrate  both 
tendencies  in  conjunction.  The  reminiscences  appear  to  come  at  ran- 
dom and  in  bare  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  and  yet  their  interrela- 
tions are  not  those  of  mere  juxtaposition.  This  mutual  externality  of 
part  to  part  is  precisely  the  category  through  which  the  intellect  ope- 
rates, and  the  world  which  it  thus  constitutes  is  the  world  of  matter. 
The  '  uniformity  of  nature '  is  a  creation  of  this  same  intellect,  since 
it  proceeds  by  the  reduction  of  its  material  to  a  static  or  timeless 
condition,  whereby  it  becomes  amenable  to  mathemathical  treatment. 

The  assumption  that  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  form  of  know- 
ing is  the  only  t3rpe  of  knowing  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  disorder.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  func- 
tion of  science  is  to  introduce  order  where  before  there  was  disorder 
or  chaos.  In  fSM:t,  the  progress  of  science  is  not  the  introduction  of 
order  where  before  there  was  no  order,  but  it  is  the  translation  of  our 
facts  from  one  kind  of  order,  viz.,  the  volitional,  to  another  kind  of 
order,  the  mathematical.  A  negation  of  one  order  is  necessarily  based 
upon  the  presence  of  some  other  order. 

Of  these  two  orders  the  mathematical,  as  was  indicated  before,  is  a 
sort  of  static  equivalent  of  the  volitional.  Science  is  a  construction,  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  control  over  nature.     The 
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unfortunate  confusion,  however,  of  *  disorder '  with  the  absence  of  all 
order  too  often  hides  from  our  view  the  real,  i.  e,y  the  volitional, 
character  of  the  world-order.  The  term  *  volitional '  indicates  the 
psychical  character  of  ultimate  reality,  but  it  is  not  volition  as  we 
know  it  in  everyday  life ;  it  is  rather  a  pure  volition,  divested  of  all 
backward  or  forward  look.  It  is  a  perpetual  growing  or  becoming ; 
the  universe  is  not  made,  but  in  the  making,  conservation  of  energy 
signifying  simply  that  there  is  a  certain  balancing  of  processes  within 
certain  relatively  closed  s)rstems.  Consciousness,  in  the  usual  sense, 
appears  whenever  conditions  are  ripe  for  the  possibility  of  choice.  In 
order  to  give  scope  to  choice,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  intellect  at 
the  expense  of  instinct.  This  development  not  only  tends  to  conceal 
from  view  the  nature  of  the  real  world-order  and  man's  relation  to  the 
universal  klan  vital,  but  also  leads  to  conflicts  between  the  intuitional 
and  the  intellectual  life.  The  former,  e,  ^.,  affirms  freedom  and 
immortality,  for  which  the  latter  can  find  no  place,  or  which  it  is  at 
least  unable  to  justify.  They  must  hence  remain  without  justification, 
since  a  philosophy  of  intuition  involves  a  denial  of  the  ultimate  valid- 
ity of  the  methods  upon  which  science  is  based. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  consists  in  the  main  of  brief  discussions 
of  a  few  leading  philosophical  systems,  prefaced  by  some  remarks  on 
the  conception  of  non-being.  Existence  in  time  is  vaguely  supposed, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  a  sort  of  conquest  over  non-being.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency to  give  to  Being,  in  its  essence,  a  logical  rather  than  a  psycho- 
logical or  ph3rsical  existence,  and  to  make  of  temporal  existence  in 
some  way  a  derivation  from  the  non -temporal.  But  non-being,  as  is 
argued  in  some  detail,  is  a  pseudo-idea,  from  which  it  follows  that  an 
existence  sufficient  unto  itself  is  not  necessarily  an  existence  without 
duration.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  ratiocinating  intelligence  is 
compelled  to  operate  in  its  own  peculiar  way  that  we  find  everywhere 
a  tendency  to  exalt  the  timeless  at  the  expense  of  the  temporal.  Even 
Kant,  who  holds  that  knowing  is  not  entirely  resolvable  into  terms  of 
intellect,  admits  of  no  middle  ground  between  a  time  of  which  the  parts 
are  external  to  one  another  and  the  non-temporal ;  and  in  Spencer, 
with  whom  evolution  is  a  watchword,  there  is  in  reality  no  serious 
discussion  of  evolution  and  becoming.  He  simply  reconstitutes  evo- 
lution with  the  fragments  of  its  own  completed  product.  His  '  matter ' 
is  merely  an  integration  of  particles ;  instinct  and  will  are  obtained 
through  manipulation  of  reflexes,  on  the  assumption  that  these  reflexes 
constitute  preliminary  stages ;  and  his  doctrine  of  association  takes  for 
granted  that  the  facts  associated  are  discrete  facts,  such  as  the  intellect 
constitutes  through  abstraction  for  the  sake  of  its  own  practical  ends. 
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The  book  is  extremely  suggestive,  and  is  written  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  style  that  makes  for  conviction.  With  regard  to  its 
main  doctrine,  however,  the  reality  of  the  time-process,  a  few  points  are 
unfortunately  passed  by  without  sufficient  elucidation.  It  is  held,  e,  g. , 
that  the  farther  back  we  go  in  the  evolutionary  process  the  less  there 
is  of  differentiation.  But  plainly  this  regression  cannot  go  on  with- 
out end.  It  seems  inevitable  that  there  must  be  a  point  somewhere 
at  which  differentiation  is  either  at  a  minimum  or  else  vanishes  alto- 
gether. In  either  case,  the  time  preceding  this  point  can  scarcely  be 
characterized  as  a  period  of  continuous  growth ;  nor  is  it  evident  why 
an  increase  of  differentiation  should  occur  at  this  point  rather  than 
at  any  other.  If,  however,  this  deduction  must  be  repudiated,  what 
becomes  of  the  reality  of  time  ? 

To  put  it  differently,  while  the  reality  of  the  time-process  is  vigor- 
ously maintained,  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  real  is  not  shown 
with  any  special  clearness.  Granted  that  the  externalization  of 
moment  to  moment  is  the  work  of  the  intellect,  as  opposed  to 
intuition,  in  what  sense  are  past  and  future  to  be  accounted  real  ? 
If  the  past  is  really  dead  and  gone  and  the  future  not  yet  real,  the 
externalization  of  moment  to  moment  would  seem  to  have  a  justifica- 
tion that  is  based  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  mere  expediency. 
And  from  this  it  would  follow  further  that  our  intellectual  knowledge 
of  nature  is  more  than  simply  an  artificial  construction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  division  into  past  and  future  is  merely  a  sort  of  device,  a 
practical  interpretation  of  the  actual  present  experience,  then  surely 
all  this  appeal  to  evolution  goes  for  naught.  If  the  whole  process  of 
differentiation  or  evolution  which  has  led  up  to,  and  which  is  to 
account  for,  the  experience  of  the  present  moment,  has  no  other 
claim  to  existence  than  as  a  phase  or  aspect  of  the  experience  which  it 
is  to  explain,  then  explanation  becomes  a  make-believe  and  our 
science  a  juggling  with  words.  That  science  is  simply  methodology, 
and  truth  a  goal  which  must  be  reached  along  some  different  route, 
is  a  proposition  that  still  awaits  verification. 

B.  H.  Bode. 

UinVXRSITY  OF  WiscoNsni. 
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Leibniz  et  P  organisation  religiiuse  de  la  ierre,  (fapres  des  documents 
inedits.  Par  Jean  Baruzi.  Paris,  F61ix  Alcan,  1907. — pp.  524. 
This  is  a  volume  in  the  Collection  Historique  des  Grands  Philosophes  by 
a  scholar  ab-eady  favorably  known  to  students  of  Leibniz  through  his  pub- 
lication, in  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,  entitled,  Leibniz  : 
Trois  dialogues  mystiques  inedits.  The  work  consists  of  three  parts, 
entitled  respectively,  "The  Expansion  toward  the  East,"  "Construction 
of  the  Universal  Church, ' '  and  •  •  The  Glory  of  God. ' '  The  first  part  deals 
principally  with  the  outward  spread  of  Christianity  by  means  of  the  French 
conquest  of  Egypt,  the  development  of  Russia,  and  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  China  through  the  Jesuit  missions ;  the  second  deals  with  the  search 
after  the  true  church  and  Leibniz*  s  projects  for,  and  labors  in  behalf  of,  the 
union  of  the  Protestant  sects  and  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches ;  and  the  third  deals  with  the  inner  philosophical  and 
religious  bases  in  the  mind  and  thought  of  Leibniz  for  these  projects  and 
labors.  The  third  part  might  very  well  have  preceded  the  other  two,  in 
view  of  the  significance  it  gives  to  the  schemes  themselves  ;  schemes 
which,  advocated  by  an  ordinary  man,  would  have  appeared  as  fantastic 
dreams,  but,  advocated  by  a  Leibniz,  appear  as  profoundly  reasonable,  pro- 
jects of  a  true  prophet  of  humanity  and  of  a  far-sighted  philosophical 
statesman. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  book,  M.  Baruzi  gives  a  brief  but  luminous  state- 
ment regarding  the  character  and  condition  of  the  still  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  Leibniz  at  Hanover.  In  addition  to  famiharizing  himself  with  the 
writings  of  Leibniz  hitherto  published,  M.  Baniri  has  delved  assiduously 
among  these  unpublished  manuscripts  and  amid  the  archives  of  the  French 
foreign  office.  The  book  is,  thus,  the  outcome  of  painstaking  and  scholarly 
researches  amongst  a  great  mass  of  material  relating  to  an  extensive  range 
of  subjects.  The  richness  of  the  material  alone  would  give  it  much  value. 
The  author  has,  however,  handled  his  material  with  skill  and  scholarly 
fairness.  The  book,  nevertheless,  is  of  more  interest  to  the  theologian 
interested  in  the  development  of  religious  thought,  the  church  historian 
interested  in  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  church,  the  general  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  culture,  and  the  biographer  interested  in  the  life  of  a 
versatile  man,  than  to  the  philosopher.  And  still  the  work  contains  much 
that  will  interest  the  student  of  Leibniz*  s  philosophy.  Attention  may  be 
called,  especially,  to  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Leibniz  to 
Pascal  (pp.  220-230) ;  the  treatment  of  the  mystical  element  in  Leibniz's 
thought  and  its  relation  to  his  rationalism  (pp.  434  f.) ;  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  of  Leibniz  on  Spinoza  (p.  236  n.),  which  seems  to  have  been 
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overlooked  by  Ludwig  Stein  in  his  Leibniz  und  Spinoza  (1890) ;  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  Leibniz's  so-called  Sy sterna  Theologicum  and  its 
relation  to  his  own  personal  convictions  ;  and  the  important  *  in^dit '  cited 
on  p.  324  and  summarized  on  pp.  486-491.  Scattered  also  throughout 
especially  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  work  are  numerous  citations 
and  distinctions  of  great  value  relating  to  various  scientific  and  philosophical 
subjects,  and  to  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason,  the  nature  of 
grace,  probability,  the  interior  life,  the  conditions  of  salvation,  authority, 
and  the  like  ;  not  to  mention  others  on  subjects  of  a  more  distinctly  theo- 
logical character.  Striking  remarks  and  suggestions,  characteristic  of 
Leibniz's  breadth  of  interest,  also  constantly  occur,  as,  for  example,  this 
remark  :  **  The  science  of  medicine  is  of  more  value  than  the  science  of 
war  and  would  be  so  esteemed  if  men  were  only  wise  "  (p.  440),  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to  establish  a  '  Conseil  de  Sant6,'  or  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  consisting  partly  of  trained  physicians  and  partly  of  state 
officials,  to  look  after  public  health. 

As  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  reach  and  depth  of  Leibniz's  thought 
in  metaphysics,  in  mathematics,  in  theology,  or  in  logic,  one  is  at  first 
tempted  to  declare  each  of  these  branches  in  turn  to  have  been  Leibniz's 
primary  interest  and  to  be  fundamental  for  his  system.  Each  new  study 
of  Leibniz,  however,  such  as  this  by  M.  Baruzi,  or  M.  Couturat's  of  the  logic 
of  Leibniz,  makes  it  evident  that  the  sources  of  Leibniz's  thought  were 
much  richer  even  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Leibniz's  outlook  on  the 
world  and  on  life  and  his  activities  have  a  *  universalistic  '  character,  be- 
cause his  thought  was  essentially  universalistic.  There  was  nothing  paro- 
chial in  Leibniz.  M.  Banizi's  labors  make  it  evident  that  theological  and 
religious  problems  were  among  the  earliest  to  engage  Leibniz's  attention, 
and  that  the  supposed  divergences  between  these  and  his  philosophical 
activities,  and  between  his  religious  philosophy  and  his  practical  activities, 
are  illusory.  Leibniz  declared:  **Je  commence  en  philosophie  ;  maisje 
finis  en  th^ologie"  (p.  507).  Yet  in  the  order  of  development  and  of 
dependence  the  converse  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth.  Leib- 
niz's interests  and  activities  in  these  lines  were  awakened  simultaneously, 
and  were  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 

Leibniz,  while  caring  little  for  outward  confessionalism,  was,  his  medi- 
ocre secretary  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a  profoundly  religious  man. 
Religion  for  him  is,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  a  spiritual  unification,  and  utiliza- 
tion for  the  glory  of  God,  of  all  the  forces  of  humanity.  M.  Baruzi,  in 
most  interesting  chapters,  showing  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  sources, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  famous  project  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  schemes 
proposed  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  encouragement  given  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions in  China  and  the  east,  all  aimed  to  change  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  in  order  to  bind  together  these  widely  separate  and 
hostile  regions  of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  a  common  and  higher  civiliza- 
tion, —  a  veritable  *  Kingdom  of  God.' 
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A  central  and  essential  dogma  for  the  religious  thought  of  Leibniz  is  the 
necessity  of  love  for  God.  'Those  who  love  God'  constitute  the  true 
church  ;  for  the  church  is  the  miraculous  union  of  men  loving  God.  He 
never  tires,  therefore,  laying  stress  on  good  will,  holding  that  men  of 
good  will  are  saved  even  outside  of  the  visible  church,  and  even  though 
they  may  never  have  heard  of  Christ  (pp.  254  f.).  The  true  church  is 
nowhere  realized  perfectly.  All  national  churches,  including  the  Roman 
Church,  are  particular.  '  Universality,*  in  fact,  is  proportional  to  perfection. 
Every  church  will  be  •  particular '  according  to  its  imperfection  (p.  275). 
These  thoughts  underlie  all  his  reasonings  andjabors  in  behalf  of  the 
union  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  perfection  of  the  church  and  to  its  union  is  not  dogmatic  or 
theoretical,  but  practical,  viz.,  the  abuses  that  abound,  like  worship  of 
images  and  prayer  to  the  saints  (pp.  325,  394,  etc.). 

In  his  labors  to  efface  the  divisions  among  the  Protestant  sects,  Leibniz 
sought  to  limit  their  controversies  to  as  few  points  as  possible.  In  fact, 
these  might  be  reduced,  he  thought,  to  three :  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
supper,  and  the  decree  of  election  or  reprobati6n ;  and  the  doctrinal  differences 
regarding  these  he  felt  were  not  insuperable.  Doctrinal  unity  once  elabo- 
rated, the  question  of  ritual  unity  could  be  taken  up  ;  and  the  best  model 
for  this  would  be,  he  thought,  the  Anglican  ritual,  which  had  much  to 
commend  it  even  to  Romanists  (p.  416). 

M.  Baruzi*s  account  of  the  labors  of  Leibniz  in  behalf  of  the  reunion  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  cause  of  the  final  breaking  off  of  negotiations  with  Bossuet,  is  most 
interesting,  and  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  Bossuet 
appears  in  a  more  favorable  light  as  a  result  of  this  fuller  information, 
while  Leibniz  in  no  way  suffers  in  the  esteem  of  the  reader.  Leibniz  holds 
that  the  day  that  the  Roman  church  repudiates  the,  in  his  view,  most  un- 
justifiable Trentine  anathemas,  and  throws  itself  methodically  against  all 
abuses, — corruptions  of  faith  and  of  worship, — the  reunion  will  be 
virtually  effected.  The  doing  away  with  abuses,  the  cause  of  the  schism, 
would  necessarily  do  away  with  the  division  itself. 

M.  Baruzi's  discussion  of  the  inner  philosophical  and  religious  sources 
of  Leibniz's  activities  contains  much  that  is  suggestive.  '  Glory  of  God,' 
•  general  good,'  and  •  love  of  God '  are  three  notions  which  are  prominent 
in  the  thought  of  the  philosopher  ;  and  in  the  three,  nevertheless,  he  dis- 
covers an  identity.  True  love  for  God  finds  expression  in  labors  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  and  to  love  God  is  also  to  recognize,  and,  as  far  as 
one  can,  to  augment  God's  glory  ;  for  the  glory  of  God  is  not,  Leibniz  con- 
ceives, that  alone  which  God  enjoys  in  his  very  essence,  but  it  is  found  in 
the  realization  of  his  kingdom.  Leibniz  would,  therefore,  transform  all  the 
monastic  orders  into  one, — an  *  Ordre  de  Charit6,' — with  subdivisions  to 
take  up  particular  forms  of  labor  looking  toward  the  general  good.  *'  In 
fine,"  he  writes,  ••  I  find  everywhere  God  and  his  glory  "  (p.  505).     •*  The 
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grand  end  is  to  love  God, — to  know  the  glory  of  God,  to  recreate  it  first 
in  oneself  and  then  in  others**  (p.  509). 

George  M.  Duncan. 
Yale  University. 

The  Subconscious.     By  Joseph  Jastrow.     Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton, MifHin,  and  Co.,  1906. — pp.  ix,  549. 

"The  purpose  of  this  essay  in  descriptive  psychology  is  to  provide  a 
survey  of  a  comprehensive  aspect  of  human  psychic  endowment.  The 
very  definition  of  psychology  as  the  science  of  consciousness  has  tended  to 
focus  attention  upon  conditions  of  high  introspective  lucidity,  and,  by 
implication,  to  look  upon  areas  from  which  such  illumination  is  withdrawn, 
as  quite  too  obscurely  lighted  for  profitable  examination.'*  The  aspect  of 
human  psychic  endowment  to  which  the  author  refers  is  the  subconscious, 
and  within  the  subconscious  he  would  include  "those  manifestations  of 
consciousness  and  .  .  .  those  varieties  of  its  activities  that  take  place 
below  the  threshold  of  our  fully  waking  minds.'* 

The  subconscious  functions  of  the  normal  (Part  I)  and  of  the  abnormal 
mind  (Part  II)  are  considered  in  order,  while  matters  of  interpretation  and 
of  theory  are  reserved  for  separate  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  book  (Part 
III). 

The  First  Part  of  the  work  brings  together  a  great  number  of  every-day 
instances  of  the  subconscious, — in  absentmindedness,  in  incubation,  in 
lapses,  in  automatisms,  in  stereoscopic  fusion,  in  auditory  localization.  It 
attempts  to  define  the  relation  existing  between  the  more  general  aspects 
of  consciousness, — attention,  volition,  perception,  association,  habituation, 
elaboration,  and  self-apprehension, — and  subconscious  functions.  Con- 
sciousness is,  so  the  author  maintains,  an  evolutionary  agent,  an  elaborator 
of  "means  and  measures,*'  a  reflective  centralized  "leader"  which  co5p- 
erates  with  the  organized  activities  of  the  nervous  system.  This  codpera- 
tion  involves  varying  states  of  mind,  which  range  from  complete  diffusion 
to  complete  concentration .  Subconscious  factors  abound  at  both  extremes  ; 
in  states  of  revery,  day-dreaming,  Zerstreutheit,  as  well  as  in  the  margins 
of  the  strongly  attentive  consciousness. 

As  to  the  mechanism  and  modus  operandi  of  the  subconscious,  the  same 
laws  of  association  obtain  as  in  full  consciousness.  GaIton*s  conception 
of  the  subconscious  as  an  antechamber  suggests  its  importance  to  thinking. 
Within  it  is  assembled  and  held  in  Bereitschaft  a  mass  of  relevant  material 
which  gives  richness,  resource,  and  variety  to  the  topic  of  thought. 
Moments  of  distraction,  "peripatetic  diversions,*'  periods  of  incubation, 
are  useful,  the  author  suggests,  because  they  involve  a  distribution  of  atten- 
tion over  a  wide  area  otherwise  inaccessible.  Although  the  subconscious 
is  not  actually  creative,  it  ministers  to  thought  by  its  unlimited  store  of 
assimilative  processes. 
The  term  '  subconscious  *  has  been  badly  and  loosely  used.     As  a  result. 
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psychology  has  come  to  regard  it  with  disfavor.  It  is,  however,  only  fair 
to  ask  whether  a  legitimate  reinstatement  is  not  possible,  or  even  desirable. 
If  the  word  can  be  used  with  success  to  cover  such  a  variety  of  matters  as 
'trends,*  'dispositions,'  'lapses,'  'automatisms,'  'temperamental  tenden- 
cies,' 'unconscious  cerebrations,'  'unconscious  inferences,'  and  the  like, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  service  in  the  interpretation  of  the  distinctly  abnormal, 
it  undoubtedly  deserves  a  place  in  psychological  terminology.  Some  such 
use  as  this, — a  little  less  broad,  possibly, —  Professor  Jastrow  proposes. 
The  attempt  to  measure  his  success  raises  at  once  two  serious  scruples 
which  must  haunt  every  critical  consciousness  solicited  by  the  term.  In 
the  first  place,  the  subconscious  is  either  a  part  of,  not  a  substratum  to, 
consciousness  (to  use  the  latter  term  in  the  customary  sense),  or  it  is 
simply  a  name  invented  to  cover  certain  hypothetical  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  author  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  dim,  blurred, 
unanalyzed,  unclarified  portion  of  consciousness  (although  he  often  employs 
'  consciousness '  in  a  less  inclusive  sense  than  is  common).  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  to  constitute  a  part  of  every  normal  mental  state.  Why, 
then,  52/^conscious  ?  It  may  reduce  to  a  choice  of  evils ;  but  if  the  old, 
bad,  equivocal  word  is  to  be  retained,  more  definite  notice  of  the  precise 
meaning  to  be  conveyed  might  profitably  be  given.  Explicitness  in  the 
matter  would  not  have  been  wasted  upon  the  psychologist ;  but  it  is  simply 
indispensable  to  the  layman  of  strong  prepossessions,  who  has,  more 
likely  than  not,  derived  his  notion  of  the  subconscious  from  the  gossip  of 
Psychical  Research. 

But,  again,  some  common  element,  if  the  term  is  to  be  retained,  should 
pervade  all  functions  or  factors  or  'procedures'  labelled  'subconscious.' 
Is  this  common  element  to  be  found?  Consider,  as  an  instance,  the 
assumed  'unconscious  inference'  in  the  perception  of  distance  and  of 
instrumental  timbre^  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  linguistic 
lapse  or  the  renewal  of  an  old  motor  habit ;  or,  once  more,  compare  '  the 
scientific  spirit '  with  the  search  for  a  pencil  stuck  behind  the  ear.  The 
common  factor  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  obvious.  If  it  be  urged  that  all 
these  matters  alike  imply  conditions  not  resident  in  the  immediate  experi- 
ence, the  reply  is  that  remote  conditions  are  too  widely  involved  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  differentia  of  subconsciousness. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book  follows  "the  method  of  the  abnormal." 
It  gives  a  descriptive  account  of  dreams  and  dreamlike  states,  of  dissociated 
consciousnesses,  and  altered  and  disintegrated  personalities.  Criticism 
and  explanation  are  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  chapters  on  theory.  The 
most  important  chapter  of  the  volume  (Part  III.  chapter  i)  devotes  some 
fifty  pages  to  "The  Conception  of  the  Subconscious."  These  fifty  pages 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  convey  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what,  after  all, 
this  mysterious  agent  is.  When  the  reader  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
ultimate  problem  of  the  book,  he  is  met  by  elaborate  and  confusing  figures 
of  speech.     Consciousness  is  represented  as  an  impressionistic  sketch,  as  a 
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complexly  agitated  current  with  a  **  unitary  resultant  that  becomes  the 
introspective  representative/'  **  a  delegate  .  .  .  in  the  parliament  of  delib- 
eration." To  consciousness,  "qualified  applicants  succeed  in  delivering 
their  messages*'  ;  **the  psychic  instrument  .  .  .  has  subtle  and  complex 
qualitative  sensibilities  "  ;  *'  the  voice  of  the  single  claimant  towers,"  etc.  ; 
we  give  it  a  "recognizing  nod,"  or  "the  sentinel  sounds  his  alarm." 
Along  with  this  allegorical  exhibition  of  the  subconscious  comes  the 
'*  experimental  approach"  through  two  bits  of  evidence,  one  of  which  is 
irrelevant  (judgments  of  difference  with  two  nearly  equal  stimuli)  and  the 
other  doubtful  both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  interpretation  (Miiller-Lyer  with 
shadows). 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  a  less  veiled,  more  direct,  and  more  matter- 
of-fact  approach  to  the  margin,  or  background,  or  fringe,  or  unanalyzable 
residue  of  consciousness  (or.  if  you  please,  to  the  'subconscious')  would 
have  relieved  the  reader  and  would  have  better  served  the  main  purpose  of 
the  book.  This  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  participation  of  the  factors 
under  discussion  in  the  adaptive  functions,  normal  and  abnormal,  of  the 
organized  mind. 

In  the  application  of  his  subject  to  the  psychology  of  the  abnormal,  the 
author  seems  (even  on  careful  rereading  of  "The  Subconscious  as 
Abnormal")  to  rely  less  upon  his  favorite  principle  than  upon  certain 
imported  concepts,  namely,  "dissociation,"  "personal  quality,"  "mental 
energy,"  and  "feelings  of  self-activity."  With  this  generous  importation, 
the  treatment  of  the  abnormal  descends  to  the  type  of  explanation  to  be 
found,  for  example,  in  Janet's  works  on  hysteria.  It  is  explanation  by 
means  of  large,  unanalyzed  concepts,  applied  uncritically.  Explanation  of 
this  kind  can  never  be  definitive.  To  say  that  the  actions  of  the  hysterical 
patient  lack  personal  quality,  or  that  sections  of  his  consciousness  are  dis- 
sociated from  the  self,  is  more  precise  and  more  technical  than  the  layman's 
crude  diagnosis,  but  it  is  of  exactly  the  same  quality.  It  is  neither  an 
adequate  psychological  account  of  the  hysterical  consciousness  nor  a  theory 
of  the  disorder. 

Admirers  of  Professor  Jastrow's  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology  will  find 
The  Subconscious  to  be  a  book  of  quite  a  different  temper.  While  it  is  not 
more  profound,  it  is  more  involved  and  more  difficult  than  the  earlier  work. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  includes  mature  criticism  of  a  great  variety  of 
mental  derangements,  the  book  must  be  taken  into  serious  account  by  all 
psychologists  who  set  out  to  traverse  the  half-explored  territory  of  the 
abnormal. 

I.  M.  Bentley. 

CORNRLL   UNrVBRSITY. 

/esus  Christ  and  the  Civilization  of  To-Day,  By  Joseph  Alexander 
Leighton.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907. — pp.  x,  248. 
The  aim  of  this  work,  as  announced  by  the  author,  is  to  consider  the 

bearings  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  upon  the  moral  foundations  of 
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modern  culture.  The  result,  however,  is  an  argument  to  show  that  all  the 
more  advanced  conceptions  of  modem  ethics  and  civilization  are  the  logical 
and  historical  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  relation  of  moral 
ideals  to  natural  conditions,  the  dependence  of  moral  worth  upon  motive, 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  individual  and  of  individual  freedom,  the 
conception  of  society  as  a  conmiunity  of  free  and  responsible  beings  united 
in  mutual  service,  — all  of  these,  according  to  the  author,  are  contained  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  presented  more  positively  by  him  than  by  any 
other  ethical  or  religious  teacher. 

The  book  is  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  to  whom  it  should  prove 
suggestive,  while  the  ideas  presented  are  of  philosophical  importance.  But 
even  a  general  work  should  rest  upon  a  basis  of  coherent  theory  and  exact 
analysis ;  and  on  this  score  there  is  much  to  criticise.  I  pass  over  the 
author's  tendency  to  render  the  words  of  Jesus  at  somewhat  above  their 
face-value,  and  come  to  his  main  point,  namely,  that  Jesus  stands  for 
individual  worth  and  individual  freedom. 

First,  it  seems  to  me,  his  account  of  individual  worth  and  freedom  con- 
verts individuality  into  an  illusion.  The  individual  is  to  realize  himself 
and  to  act  freely  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  But  to  what 
in*  particular  does  his  freedom  lead  ?  The  answer  is  :  To  social  service. 
When  he  examines  himself  he  finds  that  he  has  no  aim  but  that  of  serving 
society,  — in  other  words,  no  aims  that  are  distinctively  individual.  This 
means,  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  no  genuine  individuality,  and  hence  no 
real  individual  worth  or  freedom.  Yet  this  doctrine  of  unlimited  self-abne- 
gation is  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Christianity  and  is  nowhere  explic- 
itly refuted  by  our  author. 

And  on  just  this  point  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  in  fact  a 
world-wide  divergence  between  the  moral  standpoint  of  Jesus  and  that  of 
modem  civilization.  The  average  citizen  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  and 
leams  the  lessons  of  humility  and  self-sacrifice.  But  by  Monday  he  has  no 
intention,  either  of  turning  the  other  cheek,  or  of  selling  all  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  or  of  sacrificing  his  £unily  in  the  interests  of  society. 
Nor  does  he  think  that  he  ought  to  do  these  things.  When  it  comes  to  the 
point,  he  is  certain  that  he  ought  not  In  a  word,  his  genuine  moral  ideal 
is  not  the  Christian  ideal  of  humility  and  social  service,  but  the  European 
and  essentially  Greek  ideal  of  self-respect  and  social  justice.  So  far,  then, 
from  pointing  to  Christian  influences,  it  would  seem  that  the  conception  of 
individual  worth  is  just  the  point  to  suggest  the  question  whether  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  has  ever  really  found  its  way  into  European  thought,  — 
whether,  indeed,  we  have  not  here  the  contrast  of  oriental  and  European 
ideas  in  all  its  original  force. 

Warner  Fite. 
Indiana  Universfty. 
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Die  phihsophischen  Grundlagen  der  Wissenschaften,    Von  B.  Weinstein. 

Leipzig  and  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1906. — pp.  xiv,  543. 

The  philosopher's  work  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  he  may  study  philosophical 
problems  in  the  hope  of  gaining  new  knowledge,  or  he  may  try  to  interest 
the  lay  mind  in  his  own  subject  The  stanidards  by  which  the  former  kind 
of  work  should  be  judged  differ  from  those  pertaining  to  the  latter  ;  and  in 
appraising  a  work  of  the  latter  class  one  must  keep  this  difference  in  mind. 
The  work  before  us  belongs  to  this  class.  It  is  avowedly  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  in  a  popular  and  conversational  manner,  such  that  no  technical 
knowledge  beyond  that  of  general  culture  is  needed,  the  mental  activities, 
principles,  and  rules,  which  underlie  science,  art,  religion,  and  practical 
life,  —  in  a  word,  which  underlie  ' '  all  that  occupies  man's  mind  and  heart ' ' 
(p.  4).  Consequently,  in  judging  whether  or  not  the  book  is  a  real  contri- 
bution, we  must  not  criticise  the  author's  own  philosophy,  but  must  ask  :  Is 
his  exposition  clear,  not  too  one-sided,  adequate  to  the  breadth  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  above  all,  has  it  the  magnetism  of  interest  ?  To  all  these  questions 
we  unhesitatingly  answer,  yes,  with  one  reservation.  It  is  decidedly  long  ; 
more  than  five  hundred  pages,  even  when  divided  into  thirty-five  rather 
short  lectures,  — this  book  originated  as  a  course  of  lectures,  — are  per- 
haps a  little  too  much  for  the  reader  in  these  busy  days,  if  not  for  the  hearer. 

The  title  is  slightly  misleading,  to  be  sure,  inasmuch  as  the  book  goes 
far  beyond  the  foundations  of  science,  into  those  of  all  intelligent  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  topics 
discussed.  A  rough  outline  follows.  In  Lectures  II  and  III  we  learn 
what  sort  of  thing  is  indicated  by  the  word  '  foundations.'  Some  of  them 
are  really  parts  of  a  science,  as  the  Conservation  of  Energy  (p.  16);  some 
could  be  dispensed  with,  while  yet  the  science  existed  ;  some  are  mere 
instruments  of  investigation  (p.  17).  The  nearest  approach  to  a  defini- 
tion is  "the  bearers  and  supports  of  a  science"  {ibid,),  A  list  of  such 
foundations  contains  three  classes :  the  immediate,  the  derived,  and  those 
which  are  needed  for  the  development  and  exposition  of  the  science  {Ent- 
wickhingsgrundlagefit  p.  19).  The  first  class  contains  definitions,  asser- 
tions, rules,  and  perceptions.  '  *  Their  sciences  must  embrace  material  and 
spiritual  reality,  or  at  least  must  be  suited  to  {dienetC)  such  reality"  (p. 
24).  The  second  class  contains  such  theoretical  sciences  as  underlie  ap- 
plied ones,  laws  (which  are,  however,  always  subject  to  change  and  to 
some  choice  on  our  part),  and  hypotheses.  The  third  class  contains  the 
rules  we  must  obey  in  developing  our  sciences  and  in  arranging  them  part 
by  part  for  exposition.  We  must  have  articulate  order,  we  must  go  from 
any  part  to  an  analogous  part,  must  use  induction,  deduction,  and  doc- 
trines, and  must  rest  upon  experience.  The  above  list  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  complete  one  (p.  46).  Of  this  list,  most  of  the  principles  in  the 
immediate  class,  and  of  those  coming  under  the  head  of  experience,  are 
dismissed  in  this  study  as  not  properly  philosophical  (p.  49).  Lectures  IV 
and  V  discuss  the  soul,  and  Lecture  VI  its  activities,  which  give  rise  to  the 
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philosophical  principles.  The  mechanical  view  of  the  soul  is  thoroughly 
discussed  and  rejected  ;  the  author  regards  the  soul  as  a  good  concept, 
quite  as  conceivable  in  itself  as  force,  or  electricity  (p.  68).  Proof  of  its 
existence  lies  only  in  inner  conviction.  Its  activities  are  of  three  kinds : 
(a)  self-preservative,  (^)  directed  toward  the  material  world,  and  {c)  purely 
inner  activities.  Only  the  last  two  classes  concern  the  foundations  of 
science,  art,  religion,  and  life  :  a  table  of  them  is  given  on  pp.  92-3,  and  the 
rest  of  the  book  expounds  their  nature  and  implications. 

To  resume  this  exposition  adequately  is  quite  impossible,  owing  to  the 
fulness  of  detail  and  illustration.  The  treatment  is  for  the  most  part  not 
argumentative.  The  author  acknowledges  his  own  opinions  freely,  but 
gives  no  full  philosophical  grounding  of  them.  For  this,  as  we  stated  above, 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  as  the  lectures  were  evidently  intended  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  subject  and  to  give  information  about  prevalent  views,  rather 
than  to  establish  a  system.  His  own  philosophical  attitude,  while  it  fol- 
lows no  one  of  the  known  systems  (p.  13),  is  on  the  whole  fairly  close  to 
Kant  and  Fichte.  Thus  he  argues  much  against  the  mechanical  view 
(from  Lectures  IV  to  XI);  believes  in  a  soul  while  accepting  Kant's  refuta- 
tion of  the  proofs  ;  and  gives  a  deduction  of  the  categories  of  space,  time, 
cause,  substance,  etc.  The  subjective  character  of  his  philosophy  is  indi- 
cated by  his  words  :  *  *  What  man  puts  forth  from  himself  into  the  outer  world 
is  his  own  proper  life-content  **  (p.  528).  As  for  the  remainder  of  his  ex- 
position, those  activities  of  the  soul,  and  their  products,  which  form  the 
foundations  of  science,  art,  and  life,  are  treated  in  Lectures  VII-XXXV. 
They  are  (to  give  only  the  headings  of  lectures);  knowing  (^r^^««^,  per- 
ception, rivalr)'  and  combination  of  perceptions,  intuitive  concepts,  inner 
perception,  space,  time,  causation,  infinity,  substance,  natural  laws,  forces, 
unity  of  substances,  forces,  and  processes  into  a  single  world,  conservation 
of  that  world,  hypothesis,  explanation,  poetry,  and  life. 

W.  H.  Sheldon. 
Princeton  University. 
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Menial  Pathology  in  its  Relation  to  Normal  Psychology.     By  Gustav 

StOrring.     Translated  by  Thomas   Loveday.     London,  Swan  Son- 
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LOGIC  AND   METAPHYSICS. 

Der  Wtrklichkeitsgedanke,  V.     Georg  Wernick.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXI, 

3.  pp.  275-312. 

We  have  the  idea  not  only  of  objective  reality,  —  psychologically  ana- 
lyzed in  the  preceding  articles, — but  also  of  subjective  reality.  Some 
contents,  e,  g,,  feelings  and  acts  of  will,  are  never  considered  objectively 
real,  owing  to  their  ready  separability  from  objective  contents.  In  these 
cases  the  distinction  between  experienced  and  reproduced  is  less  sharp  than 
in  the  case  of  sensations.  Experiences  of  one's  own  body  also  contribute 
much  to  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  subjective  reality,  through  their  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  'reality-coloring*  of  given  contents.  In  judging 
a  present  perceived  content  to  be  psychic  reality,  1  view  the  same  content 
which,  qua  perception,  was  objectively  real,  as  a  reproduction,  as  my  idea 
of  the  perception,  without  objective  '  reality-coloring,'  capable  of  vanishing^ 
/.  g.,  when  I  close  my  eyes.  Here,  then,  the  subjective  reality-process  is 
an  association  of  unlikeness  between  the  given  content  and  its  idea.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  judgment  that  a  present  reproduced  content  is  real,  we  find 
associative  connection  in  the  sense  of  unlike  'reality-coloring,'  along  with 
ideas  of  bodily  processes  and  will  impulses.  In  the  case  of  a  content 
judged  real  as  past  reproduction  (recollection),  we  may  be  guided  by  the 
association  of  a  past  objective  situation  in  which  our  body  formed  a  part, 
provided  we  are  conscious  that  the  association  is  based  on  previous  con- 
tiguity. The  same  principle  applies,  with  slight  modifications,  to  future 
contents.  Likewise  where  we  attribute  reality  to  a  complex  as  past  idea, 
memory  of  the  idea  is  in  practically  all  cases  dependent  on  association  with 
some  element  in  the  accompanying  objective  situation.  And  while  in  cer- 
tain cases  we  do  judge  an  idea  to  have  been  subjectively  real  in  the  past, 

loi 
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without  having  any  association  with  the  objective  situation,  we  are  then 
dealing  only  with  abstract  and  empty  contents.  '  Pure  memory,'  i.  e,^ 
memory  based  on  the  association  of  subjective  contents  as  such,  without 
reference  to  any  objective  situation  whatever,  probably  never  occurs, 
though  it  is  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  our  constructions  of  subjective  reality  as 
continuous  and  independent  of  objective  reality.  Thus  subjective  reality- 
processes  are  more  numerous  than  objective  reality-processes,  rest  on  asso- 
ciations, both  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness,  are  accompanied  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  based  on  simultaneous  occurrence,  and  include 
will  and  feeling  elements,  as  well  as  ideas  of  objective  contents,  in  par- 
ticular those  connected  with  one*s  own  body.  The  chief  motive  for  the 
subjective  reality-process  is  that  the  ideas  to  be  associated  have  previously 
been  experienced  together  ;  though  other  motives  play  a  secondary  part, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  the  primary  motive  may  be  absent.  Ease  and 
certainty  of  association  of  the  elements  of  a  given  object  indicate  previous 
conjunction  in  perception.  In  the  process  of  recognizing  a  content,  or 
attributing  past  reality  to  it,  we  may  distinguish  three  moments :  weak 
association  of  the  given  elements,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  ; 
confirmation  of  the  reproductions  by  subsequent  perception ;  and  repro- 
duction and  association  of  ideas  of  the  previous  situation  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  difference  in  content  between  psychical  and  physical  reality, 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  series  ;  the  difference  lies  solely 
in  the  law  of  connection  of  the  elements.  In  the  subjective  series  the  con- 
nection between  all  the  successive  elements  or  links  of  the  individual's 
experience  must  be  continuous  in  time ;  in  the  objective  series  such  linear 
temporal  continuity  is  not  necessary,  and  the  temporal  series  in  which  the 
individual  plays  a  part  is  only  one  among  many  complexly  interrelated 
series.  We  cannot  properly  speak  of  a  temporal  relation  between  an  object 
and  its  perception  ;  the  two  are  not  causally  related,  but  are  one  and  the 
same  process  differently  viewed  or  associated.  And  while  it  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  speak  of  causal  connections  between  objective  and  subjec- 
tive processes,  it  seems  preferable  to  use  the  term  *  causality  *  only  of  rela- 
tions wholly  within  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  series,  more  especially  within 
the  objective  series,  and  subject  to  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 

La  notion  du  reel,  Albert  LfeoN.  Rev.  de  M6t.,  XV,  3,  pp.  348-362. 
The  Scholastic  dogma  that  thinking  the  existence  of  an  object  differs 
from  the  simple  thought  of  the  object,  has  left  traces  in  modem  philosophy. 
To  think  an  object  as  real  requires  an  act  sui  generis  of  cognition ;  the 
representation  of  existence  is  not  related  to  the  other  acts  of  the  mind. 
But  if  this  is  true,  how  can  one  say  that,  in  positing  the  reality,  the  mind 
does  not  add  a  new  determination  ?  To  posit  a  fact  as  final  is  questionable  ; 
for  an  irreducible,  /.  ^.,  unrelated  thing  cannot  exist  for  consciousness,  the 
condition  of  which  is  that  it  grasp  the  relations  of  its  terms.     Consciousness 
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is  essentially  one,  and  this  implies  interdependence  of  parts.  It  affirms  the 
existence  of  nothing  beyond  itself:  otherwise  the  affirmation  of  reality 
would  be  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  system  of  consciousness.  Reality,  then, 
is  the  perfectly  determined  system  of  relations  which  constitute  thought  as 
such,  f.  e.,  one  completely  adequate  thought.  Actual  and  possible,  exist- 
ence and  essence,  are  one  ;  there  is  no  unreal,  only  the  more  and  the  less 
real.  There  are  two  conditions  of  our  notion  of  the  real :  the  fact  that  we 
think,  and  the  fact  that  consciousness  is  limited.  Consciousness  eliminates 
certain  of  its  perceptions,  and  thus  the  real  gets  precisely  stated ;  the 
unorganizable  is  the  unreal,  /.  e,,  the  less  real.  Reality  results  from  the 
process  of  determination,  and  the  degrees  of  reality  correspond  to  the 
degrees  of  adequacy  of  the  process.  The  steps  in  the  process  are  the  more 
and  more  perfect  integrations  of  perceptions,  and  with  perfect  integration 
consciousness  would  be  entirely  conceptual.  Consciousness  is  selective 
of  the  real :  passively,  as  limited  by  its  environment ;  actively,  as  deter- 
mined by  our  interests.  The  elements  of  the  notion  of  the  real  are  sensible 
perceptions,  selective  interest,  and  the  principle  of  least  effort.  Thus  the 
notion  of  the  real  has  its  source  in  the  very  laws  of  thought,  and  is  imper- 
fect inasmuch  as  thought  is  finite. 

E.  Jordan. 

Reality  and  the  Criterion  for  Truth  of  Ideas,    John  Dewey.     Mind,  No. 

63.  PP-  317-342. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  present  article  is  chiefly  chapter  xv  of 
Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality^ — the  chapter  on  "Thought  and 
Reality.*'  Bradley's  position,  it  is  maintained,  is  merely  a  temporary 
half-way  house  between  Kantian  epistemology  and  a  philosophy  of  every- 
day experience.  The  difficulty  with  the  position  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  ultimate  claims  of  knowledge  are  discredited  because  of  the  inherent 
inability  of  thought  to  effect  complete  harmony  of  existence  and  meaning  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strictly  logical  criterion  is  maintained  as  the 
final  criterion  of  the  philosophical  conception  of  reality.  The  argument  is 
thus  from  the  formal  consistency  of  thinking  to  the  material  consistency  of 
the  constituents  of  reality.  But,  granted  the  incapacity  of  thought  to 
transcend  appearance,  how  can  thought  possibly  establish  a  criterion  of 
absolute  truth  ?  Its  criterion  obtains  only  within  theory.  Thinking  must, 
indeed,  be  logical ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  reality 
must  itself  be  already  logical.  What,  then,  is  thinking,  and  what  the 
criterion  of  truth  ?  Is  thinking  an  isolated  activity,  or  is  it  relative  and 
instrumental  ?  Is  consistency  merely  logical,  or  is  it  simply  an  end  for 
the  operation  of  reason?  These  questions  state  at  once  the  problem 
and  the  logical  bias  of  the  present  discussion.  Any  particular  exercise  of 
reflective  knowing  is  preceded  by  a  practical  condition  of  'collision,' — a 
clash  between  the  given  and  the  wanted.  Intellectual  activity,  or  thought, 
is  a  statement  of  this  conflict,  an  attempt  to  describe  and  define  it.     The 
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idea  is  advanced  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency  and  to  bring  meaning 
and  existence  into  harmony.  It  is  a  tentative  way  in  which  the  present 
specific  problem  is  viewed,  and  the  right  idea  frees  the  activities  through 
which  the  problem  may  really  be  solved.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  criterion 
of  the  worth  of  an  idea  is  its  capacity  to  meet  successfully  the  present 
situation  ;  this  is  its  truth.  The  so-called  '  eternal  truths  *  are  only  tested 
ideas  which  have  secured  a  certain  permanent  status  by  having  proved 
themselves  capable  of  meeting  situations  under  circumstances  other  than 
those  under  which  they  were  made  true.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  such  truths  are  only  relatively  unchanging ;  in  unique  situations  the 
oldest  truths  are,  in  a  sense,  remade. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

The  Control  of  Ideas  by  Facts.  John  Dewey.  J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 
Meth.,  IV,  8,  pp.  197-203 ;  10,  pp.  253-259  ;  12,  pp.  309-3»9- 
The  development  of  a  functional  theory  of  logic  was  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  theory  of  the  nature  and  agreement  of  fact  and  idea.  If  the  fact 
is  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  no  need  of  an  idea  ;  if  only  ideas  are  present, 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  agreement  with  fact.  A  strictly  monistic 
epistemology,  whether  idealistic  or  realistic,  does  not  get  rid  of  this  prob- 
lem. Functional  logic  does  not  deny  the  distinction  between  ideas  and 
facts,  but  insists  upon  its  working  character.  It  admits  that  the  truth  of 
an  idea  consists  in  its  agreement  with  the  actual  environment,  —  but  what 
do  these  terms  mean  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  man  lost.  The  actual  environ- 
ment includes  the  visible  facts  and  further  extends  from  these  to  his  home. 
The  idea  is  the  interpretation  of  the  present  environment  in  reference  to  its 
absent  portions,  —  a  plan  of  action.  The  agreement  must  be  between  this 
plan  and  its  fulfilment  All  are  practical  terms  denoting  certain  values  to 
be  sustained  or  transformed  through  an  operation.  Baldwin  insists  that  a 
confused  situation  and  a  new  construction  is  not  the  complete  statement. 
An  object  often  forces  itself  upon  us ;  e.  g,,  the  stone  which  the  child  takes 
for  an  apple  and  bites.  In  reply  :  confusion  means  not  an  emotion  but 
tension  in  the  organized  system  of  value.  In  the  conflicting  situation, 
thought  and  datum  get  set  against  each  other.  If  the  child  does  not  inter- 
pret the  stone  as  incompatible  with  a  purpose,  there  is  no  overriding  fact. 
Baldwin  seems  to  shift  the  issue  to  that  of  the  relation  of  the  '  external 
object'  and  'me.*  But  there  is  no  dualism  of  self  and  world,  except  as 
this  emerges  in  the  conflicting  situation  of  action.  To  return  to  the  ques- 
tion, fact  is  reality  which  is  not  full  reality.  It  is  self-discrepant,  and  is  to 
be  made  full  and  real  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  its  meaning.  Fact  and 
idea  are  functional  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  control 
of  activity.  The  given  facts  are  the  reality  in  its  existent,  disorganized 
state  of  value ;  the  idea  is  the  reality  in  its  projected  rectification  ;  the 
total  reality  is  the  tension  in  which  these  arise.  There  are  two  aspects 
of  control :  the  idea  by  reference  to  the  desired  result  controls  the  facts. 
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and,  in  turn,  the  facts  are  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  idea.  Agree- 
ment comes  as  a  result  of  acting  upon  the  idea.  This  desired  result 
becomes  accidental  in  so  far  as  one  maintains  the  full  reality  of  either  facts 
or  ideas.  The  surrender  of  the  conception  of  a  rigid  intellectual  content 
of  facts  or  meanings  marks  modem  as  opposed  to  Greek  thought.  Facts 
must  be  redefined  in  reference  to  the  particular  situation  ;  this  is  the  essen- 
tial problem  of  intelligence.  The  thoroughness  and  prominence  of  the 
logical  function  vary  in  different  situations.  The  ease  with  which  the 
practical  character  of  fact,  idea,  and  agreement  is  overlooked  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  essential  in  them  as  to  be  constantly  assumed. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
La  spaHalite  des  faits  psychiques,     L.  Duprat.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  5, 

pp.  492-502. 

The  unextended  ego  of  which  Bergson  writes  should  be  seriously  investi- 
gated. It  is  to-day  generally  admitted  that  any  mental  activity  is  only  pos- 
sible with  the  concurrence  of  biological  functions.  Thus  the  subject  is  the 
psycho-physiological  personality  occupying  an  extended  place  in  an  ex- 
tended world.  This  subject,  indeed,  reaches  a  privileged  position,  since 
images  vary  as  the  body  moves.  But  the  ego  is  not  therefore  a  substance 
nor  an  activity  producing  phenomena.  Spiritualistic  dualism  is  wrong  in 
its  separation  of  subject  and  object.  Why  not  admit  that  knowledge  of 
the  object  is  the  existence  of  the  object  ?  Isolated  from  the  extended  ego, 
the  unextended  ego  is  reduced  to  nothingness.  Thought  under  its  highest 
form  is  still  spatial.  There  is  always  a  demonstrable  influence  of  the  ex- 
tended ego,  the  biological  organism,  e.  g,,  in  aesthetic  emotion,  and  in  in- 
ternal speech,  which  implies  kinsesthetic  images  ;  the  same  is  true  of  all 
mental  forms,  from  sensations,  which  are  originally  extended,  up  to  the 
most  abstract  thought.  But  how  are  we  logically  forced  to  recognize  an  un- 
extended ego  ?  In  the  disappearance  of  phenomena  from  consciousness, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  assumption  of  unconscious  psychical  substitutes. 
It  suffices  that  there  are  psycho-physiological  residues,  and  the  remembered 
image  is  always  a  state  of  the  extended  ego.  Finally,  is  not  the  localizing 
power  of  attention  sig^ficant  ?  Attention  transforms  the  diffuse  feeling  into 
the  clearly  extended  representation.  Space  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  distinction  of  all  phenomena,  of  their  synthesis  as  well  as  of  their  multi- 
plicity. C.  West. 

Tht  Subconscious  Fcutors  of  Mental  Process  considered  in  Relation  to 
Thought,  A.  M.  Bodkin.  Mind,  No.  62,  pp.  209-228 ;  No.  63,  pp. 
362-382. 

The  term  '  subconscious '  is  used,  in  the  present  essay,  to  refer  to  grades 
of  consciousness  less  organized  than  those  usually  taken  as  typical,  — 
modes  which  are  unconscious  only  relatively  to  clearer  forms.     The  design 
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of  the  essay  is  to  deal  with  such  subconscious  factors  in  their  relation  to  the 
thought  process :  to  consider,  first,  the  distinction  between  what  may  be 
called  sentience  and  the  contents  of  thought  or  clear  cognitive  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  following  upon  this,  to  speak  of  that  organization  of  sense- 
material  which  may  take  place  through  bodily  activity  apart  from  the  work 
of  thought.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  mental  factors  of  different  degrees  of  organization 
may  be  operative  in  inferential  judgment  without  coming  explicitly  before 
the  mind,  and  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  such 
factors  become  explicit.  Even  in  sense-experience,  it  would  seem,  a 
degree  of  organization  is  involved  ;  but  still  a  distinction  must  be  maintained 
between  the  mere  existence  of  presentational  material  and  its  utilization  in 
the  process  of  thought.  This  distinction  is  evident  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  judgment  process,  which,  being  the  reference  of  an 
ideal  content  to  a  reality  beyond  the  act,  goes  beyond  the  immediately 
given.  Psychologically  considered,  this  process  is  apperception  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  perceived  content  is  taken  up 
and  given  a  context.  Such  transition  from  the  one  stage  to  the  other  is 
illustrated  in  various  experiences ;  for  example,  in  the  sudden  success 
that  often  attends  our  efforts  to  recall  a  forgotten  event.  But  not  only  is 
this  process  of  apperception  evident  on  the  level  of  thought ;  below  this 
level  there  is  a  process  of  organization  of  s6nse-material.  Such  organiza- 
tion is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  habits  wrought  into  the  physical  organism 
by  persistent  efforts  to  master  a  game  of  skill,  such  as  tennis  or  billiards. 
Passing  to  the  more  complex  form  of  reflective  consciousness,  inference, 
we  arrive  at  the  stage  of  consciousness  where  the  use  of  language  is  explicit ; 
for  in  inference  the  particular  experience  is  brought  into  touch  with  general 
knowledge  embodied  in  universal  principles.  Inference  is  a  complex  form 
of  thought  or  judgment,  which  has  attained  to  the  recognition  of  a  distinc- 
tion and  a  special  relation  among  the  contents  which  it  asserts  of  reality. 
But  between  this  explicit  form  of  thought  and  simple  sentience  there  are 
partially  subconscious  acts  of  inference  ;  for  example,  we  often  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  without  being  able  to  articulate  the  justifying  grounds,  etc. 
Justification  of  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  demands  an  analysis  of  the 
mental  complex  whereby  the  operative  connections  are  brought  into  the 
foreground  of  consciousness.  Psychologically  the  mental  complex  cannot 
be  adequately  described  in  terms  of  preSxistent  cerebral  conditions ;  the 
process  of  analysis  is  felt  to  be  the  continuous  development  of  a  content 
already  present.  So  it  seems  that  there  are  '  implicit '  factors  within  the 
thought  process,  which,  though  felt  to  be  operative,  are  known  only  upon 
reflection  ;  and,  when  reflected  upon,  they  present  themselves  as  subcon- 
scious elements  corresponding  to  facts  or  principles  embodied  in  forms  of 
language.  Between  the  subconscious,  as  that  which  has  not  been  related 
within  thought,  and  the  implicit,  as  that  which  is  unexpressed  but  organized 
within  the  structure  of  judgment,  there  is  another  type,  namely,  the  case 
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in  which  the  elements  of  the  inference  are  grasped  before  they  are 
expressed.  In  such  a  case,  the  expression  of  the  process  does  not  elucidate, 
but  only  explains  it. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

ETHICS. 

The  Conception  of  Possibility  in  its  Relation  to  Conduct,     R.  F.  Alfred 

HoERNL^.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVIII,  I,  pp.  25-43. 

When  we  have  several  lines  of  action  before  us,  we  naturally  regard  all 
as  possible.  We  feel  that  the  result  of  our  choice  comes  to  be  determined 
in  the  moment  of  decision.  After  a  particular  decision  has  been  acted 
upon,  we  feel  that  another  course  of  conduct  would  have  been  possible. 
These  facts  are  the  basis  of  the  free-will  controversy.  The  theory  of  free- 
will usually  takes  the  form  of  self-determinism  ;  the  self  has  determined 
itself  to  action,  and  it  could  not  have  determined  itself  otherwise.  To  have 
had  the  power  of  willing  and  of  acting  otherwise  would  contradict  the  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  is  real  is  necessary,  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  real  is 
also  the  only  thing  possible.  We  think  of  reality  as  determinate  and  of 
necessity  as  uniform  causal  determination  of  consequent  by  antecedent 
events.  We  identify  reality  with  the  actual  course  of  events.  This  involves 
a  conflict  between  the  reality  of  the  course  of  events  and  the  unreality  of 
the  past  and  future.  The  fallacy  is  this :  the  actual  course  of  events 
includes  the  past  and  future  only  because  it  is  an  ideal  construction  on  the 
basis  of  the  present.  Possibilities  are  practical  or  theoretical  in  so  far  as 
their  realization  depends  or  does  not  depend  on  our  volition.  Theoretical 
possibilities  range  between  two  extremes.  They  may  be  concerned  with 
reducing  knowledge  to  scientific  universal  judgments,  or  with  the  analysis 
of  a  particular  situation  so  as  to  trace  in  it  the  data  which  will  enable  us  to 
predict  developments  with  more  or  less  probability.  In  the  former  case, 
we  begin  with  'judgments  of  possibility.*  The  idea  of  possibility  is  our 
substitute  for  omitted  conditions,  which,  if  stated,  would  make  our  judgments 
scientific  universals.  Possibihty  is  thus  eliminated,  but  our  knowledge  has 
become  '  ideal.*  In  the  second  case  of  theoretical  possibility,  possibility  is 
again  a  matter  of  degree  which  complete  knowledge  would  raise  into  cer- 
tainty. But  the  future  is  practically  possible  in  the  sense  that  it  is  realiz- 
able. The  present  *  potentiality  *  contains  the  future.  In  conscious  agents 
it  manifests  itself  in  volition  ;  in  natural  processes,  in  *  tendency.*  In 
complex  situations  simple  succession  of  elements  fails.  The  determinist's 
theory  pushed  far  enough  must  maintain  that  since  there  exist  illusions  of 
possibilities,  these  illusions  are  necessary.  If  character  determines  the 
action,  the  determination  is  not  causal,  since  it  does  not  precede  the  action 
in  time,  nor  can  we  see  how  action  can  at  the  same  time  determine  char- 
acter. Action  also  seems  compatible  only  with  a  particular  side  of  the 
whole  character.  The  realization  of  a  particular  alternative  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  my  self-identity.     Repentance  of  an  actual 
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rourse  of  conduct  controverts  the  theory  that  every  volition  is  ipso  facto  a 
realization  of  the  '  true  *  self.  We  may  conclude  that  will  is  not  a  form  of 
ignorance,  nor  a  theoretical  attitude  at  all.  A  conception  of  possibility 
formed  for  theoretical  purposes  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  a  concep- 
tion of  possibility  which  arises  on  the  basis  of  volition. 

F.  A.  Peek. 

La  dependance  de  la  morale  et  rindependance  des  mantrs.     J.  de  Gaul- 
tier.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  lo,  pp.  337-364. 

The  moral  world  is  commonly  set  against  the  physical,  and  in  the  former 
the  principle  of  causality  is  replaced  by  a  principle  of  un verifiable  arbitrary 
absolutism.  This  system  of  moral  laws,  so-called,  is  so  entangled  with 
dogmas,  conventions,  and  traditions,  that  many  an  attempt  at  a  consistent 
study  of  morality  has  finally  taken  the  dogmatic  side.  The  last  great 
attempt  of  this  sort  was  Kant*s  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  When  Kant 
defines  and  classifies  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  these  fulfil  a 
function  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  of  intuition.  When  he  comes  to 
the  field  of  ethics,  however,  he  treats  his  subject  in  a  less  thorough  manner 
than  in  the  first  Critique.  Neither  Kant  nor  the  Neo-Criticists  have  given 
us  the  formal  principle  of  morality,  which  could  be  reached  by  an  analysis 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  the  categories 
of  knowledge.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Defined,  this  principle  would 
have  become  inadequate  to  the  service  expected  of  it  by  the  Kantian  ethics, 
with  its  fundamental  ideas  of  duty  and  liberty  and  responsibility.  The  au- 
thor proposes  to  present  this  form  of  practical  reason,  which  Kant  failed  to 
do.  Such  a  moral  principle  would  imply  that  every  act,  in  its  relation  to 
the  subject  performing  it,  is  judged  by  that  subject  as  good  or  bad.  Such 
a  principle,  the  author  believes,  would  substitute  for  the  dogmatic  principle 
of  Kant  deductions  authorized  by  the  analysis  of  psychological  experience. 
The  physiological  element  which  gives  birth  to  this  principle  is  to  be  found 
in  goUt,  Thus  the  moral  judgment  is  related  to  the  ensemble  of  empiri- 
cism. And  inasmuch  as  this  physiological  goiit  is  a  factor  in  the  collective 
life  of  society,  it  follows  that  morality  depends  upon  custom,  —  the  social 
expression  of  this  goi^t.  Moreover,  customs  are  independent  of  logic.  To 
show  this,  Gaultier  examines  at  length  the  logical  concepts  of  causality  and 
infinity.  The  latter  signifies  merely  our  inability  to  assign  limits.  And 
while  the  systematizing  of  knowledge  necessitates  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  causality  or  the  mere  notice  of  hazard  partially  determined,  one 
finds  in  both  hypotheses,  at  the  extremity  of  the  series,  a  category  of 
phenomena  which  escape  calculation,  and  which  therefore  show  the  pres- 
ence of  an  irrational  element  in  existence.  The  moral  phenomena  are 
analogous  to  this  last  class,  which  could  vary  without  imperiling  thereby  the 
system  of  knowledge  ;  because,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  last  in  the  series, 
no  consequent  phenomenon  requires  their  constancy.  And  these  are  actu- 
ally the  ones  treated  in  the  modes  and  norms  of  conduct,  and  called  in 
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common  parlance  moral  phenomena.  The  scientific  activity  of  existence 
can  never  anticipate  the  modes  of  its  spontaneous  activity.  The  manifest 
absence  of  objective  finality  in  moral  life  is  compensated,  as  it  were,  by  an 
infinite  number  of  subjective  finalities  which  form,  in  accordance  with 
states  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  the  original  elements  of  morality  :  '  good  * 
and  '  bad  '  in  the  individual  case,  *  good '  and  '  evil  *  in  the  case  of  an 
entire  civilization.  Hence,  in  morality  dialectic  is  displaced  by  conflict,  the 
general  form  under  which  morality  is  manifested.  Thus,  to  deduction  and 
observation,  the  modes  of  scientific  activity,  are  opposed  spontaneity  and 
conflict,  the  modes  of  moral  activity  ;  to  evidence,  the  intellectual  criterion, 
preponderance,  as  the  moral  standard.  Finally,  to  the  logician's  wisdom 
and  the  dialectician's  power,  heroism  is  opposed,  as  the  highest  moral 
virtue.  R.  A.  Tsanoff. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Economics,  III     W.  R.  Sorley.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVII, 

4.  pp.  437-448. 

The  author  attempts  to  estimate  in  a  general  way  the  ethical  value  of  the 
economic  factor  in  life.  This  cannot  be  separated  out  from  among  the 
other  factors  of  human  life.  By  means  of  it  the  higher  life  keeps  itself 
going.  It  is,  therefore,  the  primary  factor.  Our  practical  attitude  seems 
often  to  regard  it  as  the  most  important  factor  also.  Such  ethical  mate- 
rialism could  be  carried  out  only  by  ignoring  almost  all  the  factors  of  moral- 
ity. With  the  £U1  of  this  theory  would  disappear  the  only  ground  for  esti- 
mating the  importance  of  human  activities  by  their  material  results.  As- 
ceticism remains  a  foctor,  because  it  appeals  to  the  spiritual.  Its  defect  lies 
in  its  condemnation  of  the  very  instruments  which  make  the  higher  life 
possible.  They  must  have  at  least  a  material  value  which  will  vary  in 
degree  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  higher  life.  Economic  conditions  are 
actually  estimated  by  other  than  economic  standards.  The  limit  to  the 
length  of  a  working  day,  which  allows  for  the  development  of  the  higher 
life,  is  ethical.  We  must  discard  both  asceticism  and  ethical  materialism. 
There  is  no  absolute  mean  between  wealth  and  poverty  which  can  be 
named  as  most  conducive  to  virtue.  The  worth  of  wealth  depends  on  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used  and  the  manner  in  which  that  purpose  is  car- 
ried out.  Wealth  acquired  by  work  contains  an  element  of  worth  not 
found  in  inherited  wealth.  The  dependence  of  moral  development  on 
work  seems  obvious.  The  old  aristocratic  view  of  work  at  least  implies  a 
side  of  life  higher  than  the  material  side.  The  real  objections  to  the  aris- 
tocratic principle  are :  that  many  of  the  most  reasonable  privileges  are 
restricted  to  a  small  minority,  and  that  it  gives  no  security  against  the 
abuse  of  those  privileges  by  the  wealthy  class. 

F.  A.  Peek. 
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NOTES. 

The  American  Philosophical  Association  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  26,  27,  and  28.  A  full 
account  of  the  meeting  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rein€w, 

The  American  Psychological  Association  held  its  sixteenth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  December  31,  and  January  i  and  2,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Society  of 
Naturalists. 

Professor  George  Trumbull  Ladd  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
lecture  tour  in  Japan. 

Professor  Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been 
appointed  non-resident  lecturer  on  psychology  at  Columbia  University  for 
the  current  academic  year. 

We  have  received  the  first  numbers  of  the  English  and  French  editions 
of  a  new  monthly,  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
London,  under  the  respective  titles  Les  Documents  du  Progres,  Documente 
des  Fortschritts,  and  The  International,  It  will  be  devoted  to  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical  subjects.  Among  the  contributors  are  Frederic 
Passy,  Professor  Karl  Lamprecht,  Francis  de  Pressens^,  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
and  the  editor.  Dr.  Rodolphe  Broda. 

Professor  Warner  Fite's  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  Japanese  translation.  The  translation  was  made  by  N.  Oshima, 
and  revised  by  Professor  Rikizo  Nakashima,  of  Tokyo  University. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals : 

The  American  Journal  op  Psychology,  XVIII,  4 :  /^  Kuhlmann, 
On  the  Analysis  of  the  Memory  Consciousness  for  Pictures  of  Familiar 
Objects ;  Z.  JV,  Kline,  The  Psychology  of  Humor ;  Alexander  F,  Chant" 
berlain.  Analogy  in  the  Languages  of  Primitive  Peoples ;  H,  B,  Davis, 
The  Raccoon  :  A  Study  in  Animal  Intelligence  ;  Willis  L,  Card,  A  Pre- 
liminary Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Reasoning ;  Margaret  K.  Smith,  On 
the  Reading  and  Memorizing  of  Meaningless  Syllables  Presented  at  Irregu- 
lar Time  Intervals ;  Amy  E,  Tanner,  Spinoza  and  Modern  Psychology  ; 
H,  E.  Houston  and  JV,  IV,  Washburn,  On  the  Naming  of  Colors ;  Psy- 
chological Literature ;  Book  Notes ;  Note. 

The  PsvcMciLOGiCAL  Review,  XIV,  6 :  H,  Carr,  Apparent  Control 
of  the  Position  of  the  Visual  Field  ;  G.  H,  Mead,  Concerning  Animal  Per- 
ception :  E.  H^  Rowland,  A  Study  in  Vertical  Symmetry  ;  /.  Mark  Bald- 
win,  Lo^cal  Community  and  the  Difference  of  Discemibles. 

no 
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The  Psychological  Bulletin.  IV,  1 1  :  Arthur  O,  Lovejoy,  Professor 
Onnond's  Philosophy ;  Psychological  Literature ;  Discussion ;  Books 
Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV.  12 :  James  H,  Tufts,  On  the  Psychology  of  the  Family ;  Caroline 
M.  Hill,  Voluntary  Organizations,  A  Proposed  Study  in  Social  Psychology  ; 
Psychological  Literature ;  Discussion  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
IV,  22 :  Evander  Bradley  McGilvary,  The  Physiological  Argument 
against  Realism  ;  Rowland  Haynes,  Attention  Fatigue  and  the  Concept  of 
Infinity  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ; 
Notes  and  News. 

IV,  23 ;  George  Stuart  Fullerton,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eject  (III) ;  Percy 
Hughes,  Concrete  Conceptual  Synthesis ;  Bernard  C,  Ewer,  The  Anti- 
Realistic  "How?"  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and 
New  Books ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  24:  Arthur  Ernest  Davies,  Imagination  and  Thought  in  Human 
Knowledge ;  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  Psychology  at  Two  International 
Scientific  Congresses  ;  Wendell  T,  Bush,  Sub  Specie  ^Etemitatis  ;  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  25  :  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Psychology  :  What  is  it  about  ?  Evan- 
der Bradley  McGilvary,  Realism  and  the  Physical  World ;  Reviews  and 
Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  26 ;  Giovanni  Vailati,  The  Attack  on  Distinctions  ;  Sidney  Edward 
Lang,  Logic  and  Educational  Theory ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  liter- 
ature ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

Archiv  fur  systematische  Philosophie,  XIII,  4 :  Ernst  Vowinckel, 
Determinismus  in  der  Erdehung ;  Janus  Lindsay,  The  Philosophy  of 
Spain :  Ludwig  Baur,  Zur  Religionsphilosophie ;  C  Bos,  £tudes  de 
philosophie  positive ;  Oscar  Ljungstrdm,  Entwicklungslehre :  Entwurf 
einer  neuen  Weltanschauung ;  Vitalis  Norstrdm,  Naives  und  wissenschaft- 
liches  Weltbild  ;  Arthur  Erich  Haas,  Die  Physik  und  das  kosmologische 
Problem ;  Georges  Batault,  Nietzsche  n^gateur  de  sa  philosophie ;  Ernst 
Schwarz,  Autologie  und  Logik :  Eine  erkenntnistheoretische  Grundlegung ; 
Die  neuesten  Erscheinungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  systematischen  Philoso- 
phie ;  Systematische  Abhandlungen  in  den  Zeitschriften ;  Eingegangene 
BQcher. 

Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  XIV,  i :  Max  Leopold, 
Leibnizens  Lehre  von  der  K5rperwelt  als  Kempunkt  des  Systems ;  Albert 
Goedeckemeyer ,  Gedankengang  und  Anordnung  der  Aristotelischen  Meta- 
physik  ;  Emmanuel  PrUm,  Der  Phaidon  iiber  Wesen  und  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen  ;  August  Ritter  von  Kleeman,Vl^XoTi\scYie}JxiX.tTsuc\i\ixig^Ti,  II. 
Menon  ;  Georg  Wemick,  Das  Dictum  de  omni ;  Stefan  Sterling,  Nietzsches 
Moral  vom  naturwissenschaftlichen  Standpunkte  aus  ;  R,  Q.  Bury,  Plato  : 
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Philebus  15  A,  B.  ;  Albert  Leclh^e,  La  philosophie  au  moyen-age ;  Th, 
Elsenhans,  Bericht  uber  die  deutsche  Literatur  des  Ictzten  Jahrc  zur  vor- 
kantischen  Philosophie  des  18.  Jahrhunderts ;  Die  neuesten  Erschein- 
ungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  ;  Zeitschriften  ; 
Eingegangene  Biicher. 

Kant-Studien,  XII,  3  und  4:  Bruno  Bauch,  Kuno  Fischer;  Oskar 
Ewald,  Die  deutsche  Philosophie  im  Jahre  1906 ;  Gottfried  Fittbogen, 
Kants  Lehre  vom  radikalen  B5sen  ;  Alois  Hdfler^  Die  unabhangigen  Real- 
itaten  ;  Felix  Kuberka,  Sinnlichkeit  und  Denken :  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kan- 
tischen  Erkenntnistheorie  ;  Anton  Thomsen,  Aus  Kegels  Friihzeit ;  W. 
Reinecke,  Kant  und  Fries ;  E,  Sanger,  Neue  Darstellung  und  Deutung 
der  Lehre  Kants  vom  Glauben ;  Bruno  Bauch,  Eine  neue  Ausgabe  der 
Werke  Nietzsches ;  E,  v.  Aster,  Der  7.  Band  der  Berliner  Kant-Ausgabe ; 
Recensionen  ;  Selbstanzeigen  ;  Mitteilungen  ;  Kantgesellschaft ;  Revidierte 
Statuten  der  Kantgesellschaft. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLVI,  3  :  M,  Pappenheim,  MerkfUhig- 
keit  und  Assoziationsversuch ;  Richard  Baerwald,  Die  Methode  der 
vereinigten  Selbstwahmehmung ;  Literaturbericht. 

Revue  Philosophique,  XXXI I,  11 :  A.  Fouillee,  Doit-on  fonder  la 
science  morale  et  comment  ?  E.  de  Robert^,  Le  rdle  civilisateur  des  ab- 
stractions :  du  tot^misme  au  sodalisme ;  A,  Rey,  L*6nerg6tique  et  le 
m6canisme  au  point  de  vue  des  conditions  de  la  connaissance ;  Dr, 
Dromard,  De  la  **  plasticity "  dans  1*  association  des  id^s ;  Revues 
critiques ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus. 

XXXII,  12',  J,  J,  Van  Biervliet,  La  psychologie  quantitative.  Ill :  Psy- 
chologie exp^mentale  ;  Th,  Ribot,  La  m6moire  affective :  Nouvelles  re- 
marques  ;  Vernon  Lee,  Lai  sympathie  esth6tique ;  Analyses  et  comptes 
rendus ;  Revue  des  p6riodiques  Strangers ;  Livres  nouveaux ;  Table  des 
mati^res. 

Revue  de  Philosophie,  VII,  ii  :  X,  Moisant,  Le  probl^me  du  Mai ; 
Notes  et  discussions  ;  £tude  critique  ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus  ; 
P6riodiques ;  L'enseignement  philosophique. 

VII,  12  :  E.  Peillaube,  L' organization  de  la  m6moire.     I.  La  fixation  des 

impressions ;  P,  Duhem,  Le  mouvement  absolu  et  le  mouvement  relatif 

(III)  ;  R.  Meunier,  Lai  psychologie  et  la  philosophie  de  N.Vaschide  ;  Notes 
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Revue  de  MfexAPHYSiQUE  et  de  Morale,  XV,  6 :  A,  Job,  L'oeuvre 
de  Berthelot  et  les  theories  chimiques ;  H  Delacroix,  Analyse  du  mysti- 
cisme  de  Mme.  Guyon  ;  E,  Borel,  L* Evolution  de  1' intelligence  g6om6trique; 
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THE   PROBLEM   OF  TRUTH.^ 

IN  speaking  on  the  same  subject  as  that  selected  for  the  Discus- 
sion that  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  morning,  I  do  not  seek 
to  forestall  the  results  of  that  discussion.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to 
deal  with  what  to  many  may  seem  the  more  profound  and  signif- 
icant aspects  of  the  problem,  such  as,  for  example,  the  relation 
of  our  finite  knowing  to  absolute  knowing,  .or  the  place  which 
our  particular  truths  must  have  in  a  final  and  complete  meta- 
physical system.  My  aim  is  rather  to  set  forth  simply  and  clearly 
some  of  the  more  general  considerations  that  ought,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  this  subject  is  under  debate. 
Now  the  first  requisite  in  this  discussion  is  surely  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  what  truth  the  discussion  is  about.  '  True ' 
and  *  false'  are  adjectives  like  '  red  *  and  *  sweet  *  or  *  good  '  and 
*  bad,'  and,  like  them,  must  be  taken  to  qualify  some  object  or  ob- 
jects. But  the  objects  they  actually  are  taken  to  qualify  are  various, 
and  hence  an  ambiguity  in  the  conception  of  truth.  We  not  only 
apply  the  terms  to  ideas,  supposals,  judgments,  propositions, 
beliefs,  and  the  like,  but  we  also  meet  with  true  and  false  friends, 
true  courage  and  beauty,  false  modesty  and  honor,  and,  alas, 
sometimes  false  dice,  hair,  and  teeth.  In  this  sense  falsity  may 
be  itself  a  character  of  truth :  "  his  faith  unfaithful  kept  him 
falsely  true."  In  the  Hegelian  philosophy  we  have  another  use 
of  the  term,  according  to  which  the  higher  category  is  truer  than 
the  lower,  teleology  is  the  truth  of  mechanism,  spirit  the  truth  of 
nature.     We  shall  avoid  at  least  one  source  of  confusion  if  we 

^  DeliTered  as  the  Presidential  Address  before  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation at  Cornell  University,  December  27,  1907. 
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agree,  to  begfin  with,  that  our  concern  is  with  the  truth  of  propo- 
sitions. We  assume  that  propositions  are  either  true  or  false,  or 
neither  true  nor  false,  or,  in  case  a  number  of  propositions  are 
involved,  are  at  once  partly  true  and  partly  false,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  regarding  any  intelligible  proposition  the  question  can  be 
asked  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  and  in  what  way. 

If  we  agree  to  this,  then  certain  not  inconsiderable  conse- 
quences would  seem  to  follow.  One,  and  most  important,  is  that 
we  recognize  the  truth  we  are  talking  about  as  a  quality  found  in 
quite  particular  truths.  For  every  proposition,  whatever  its  range 
or  comprehension,  expresses  and  embodies  a  single,  even  if  com- 
plex, truth,  and  the  number  of  possible  truths  is  as  infinite  as  the 
number  of  possible  propositions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  truths 
are  disconnected,  or  are,  or  relate  to,  *  independent  entities,'  or  are 
merely  externally  connected  in  a  series.  Propositions  hang 
together;  one  truth  implies,  follows  from,  leads  to  another. 
Hence  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  many  truths  may 
cohere  together  to  form  a  system,  and  that  all  truths  may  ulti- 
mately appear  as  elements  in  one  comprehensive  system  or  realm 
of  truth.  But  this  last  should  not  be  dogmatically  assumed  at 
the  outset  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  investigation  into  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  particular  truths.  Not  even  the  most 
resolute  defender  of  an  absolute  system  would  maintain  that  such 
a  system  was  even  remotely  attainable  by  man.*  Not  only  have 
the  propositions  in  common  use  little  or  no  evident  connection, 
but  within  the  most  organized  forms  of  our  knowledge,  —  the 
sciences,  —  principles  of  wide  import  in  one  department  are 
totally  igfnored  in  others.  Moreover,  a  system  of  truth  is  really, 
from  the  propositional  point  of  view,  a  system  of  truths,  and  can- 
not, as  such,  be  expressed  or  exhibited  in  any  single  proposition. 
Philosophers,  as  we  know  too  well,  often  require  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  systems  one  or  several  pretty  ponderous  volumes. 
A  true  system  would  be  one,  all  of  whose  propositions  were  true 
and  also  connected.  Propositions  about  the  system,  however, 
are  just  as  particular  as  propositions  about  its  parts  or  about  the 

^ «  It  would  be  impossible  thmt  any  man  should  have  a  world,  the  various  provinces 
of  which  were  quite  rationally  connected,  or  appeared  always  in  a  system.  * '  Bradley, 
Appearance  and  Reality^  p.  367. 
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connections  of  its  parts.  At  the  outset,  then,  we  ought,  I  think, 
in  this  discussion  to  recognize  to  the  full  the  particularity  of  all 
propositional  truths,  and  that  whether  they  have  to  do  with  the 
more  special  or  the  more  general  aspects  of  their  subject-matter. 
We  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  talking  of  truth  *  at  large ' ; 
and  we  ought  equally  to  be  on  our  guard  against  any  bias  in 
favor  of  a  peculiar  type  of  truth,  as,  for  example,  scientific  as 
opposed  to  philosophical  truth,  or  vice  versa,  or  of  either  as 
against  the  episodical  truths  of  every-day  life.  For  if  every 
propositional  truth  is  particular,  there  is  no  prima  facie  reason 
for  regarding  one  as  more  or  less  true  than  another,  so  far,  that 
is,  as  it  is  true  at  all.  Truths  differ  in  value  and  significance ; 
some  are  trivial,  some  perhaps  sublime.  But,  apart  from  special 
theory,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  proposition  about  even 
so  trivial  a  circumstance  as  the  present  state  of  the  weather,  — 
which  indeed  may  be  important  enough  on  occasion,  —  should 
not  be  as  true  as  the  truest  propositions  about  such  exalted 
objects  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  human  soul. 

The  next  point  is,  that  the  truth  of  any  proposition  must  be 
judged  with  reference  to  its  own  unique  meaning  and  intent. 
It  means  to  assert  something  specific  about  something  in  particu- 
lar, whether  the  form  of  the  proposition  be  particular  or  general. 
If  it  means  to  assert  something  about  *  this,'  it  must  not  be  con- 
demned because  it  does  not  assert  something  else,  or  because  it 
tells  you  nothing  about  'that,'  or  because  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  possibilities  or  attain  the  ideal  of  a  fully  unified  knowledge- 
It  may  be  quite  true,  for  example,  that  a  certain  train  is  scheduled 
to  leave  the  station  at  five  o'clock,  whatever  may  be  true,  ins 
metaphysical  reference,  as  to  the  nature  of  space  and  time  or,  in 
economic  reference,  as  to  the  management  of  a  railway  system. 
But  if  this  is  so,  then  we  cannot  admit,  from  the  propositional 
point  of  view,  that  doctrine  of  *  degrees  of  truth '  which  asserts 
that  every  proposition  is  partly  false  because  of  the  modification 
it  would  receive  by  supplementation  and  re-arrangement  when 
brought  into  relation  with  other  elements  which,  for  the  time 
being,  have  been  left  out  of  account.     This  assertion  appears  to 
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rest  on  a  different  conception  of  truth,  Judged  by  its  own  mean- 
ing and  intent,  a  proposition  may  be  true  without  being  all  that 
is  true,  and  a  truth  that  is  only  true  about  the  whole  need  not 
be  more  wholly  true  than  one  that  is  about  the  meanest  of  its 
parts.  Again,  a  proposition  that  is  complex  may  contain  more 
truth  than  another  without  on  that  account  being  any  more  true. 
It  is  plausibly  objected  to  this,  that  truths  are  not  independent, 
that  they  at  least  tend  to  systematic  union.  And  this  we  have 
admitted.  But  then,  it  is  said,  as  elements  in  a  system,  each 
truth  must  modify  and  be  modified  by  all  the  others ;  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  system,  it  cannot  remain  what  it  was  in  isolation,  it  gets 
transformed,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  width  and 
depth  of  its  connections.  And  from  this  it  follows,  on  the  argu- 
ment, regarding  *  Reality  *  as  a  system  one  of  whose  aspects  is  a 
completely  unified  'Truth,'  that  all  truths,  in  the  end,  are  'error,' 
and  that,  for  example,  mathematics,  the  most  exact  of  the  sci- 
ences, is  also,  as  the  most  abstract,  the  least  '  true '  of  all.'  We 
escape  this  consequence,  I  think,  by  holding  strictly  to  our  prin- 
ciple that  the  truth  of  any  proposition  must  be  judged  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  unique  meaning  and  intent,  and  by  distinguishing 
between  truth  and  its  evaluation.  A  g^ven  truth  does,  indeed, 
suffer  modification  in  being  systematically  connected  with  other 
truths,  but  such  modification  need  not  be  at  all  one  of  the  truth 
^f  the  proposition,  but  only  of  the  way  the  truth  is  held,  under- 
stood, and  appreciated.  Thus  the  schoolboy  may  know  only  the 
isolated  truths  that  5  +  2  =  7  and  that  5x2=10;  but  if  he 
later  comes  to  see  that  these  truths  are  connected,  that  5  +  2  =  7 
because  5x2=10,  and  vice  versa,  that  neither  would  be  true 
if  the  other  were  false,  or  if,  as  a  philosophical  mathematician,  he 
holds  a  theory  of  numbers  which  throws  light  on  the  nature  and 
connection  of  these  propositions,  he  certainly  holds  these  truths 
in  a  different  way,  they  have  for  him  a  different  value ;  but  how 
has  the  truth  of  either  proposition  been  itself  affected  ?  That 
5  +  2  =  7  is,  I  suppose,  as  true,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  the 
mathematician  as  to  the  schoolboy,  though  the  former  has  so 
many  more  connected  truths  at  command  that  it  has  for  him  a 
richer  signification.     For  truths  too,  like  sensible  facts,  have  an 

^  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  370. 
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import  beyond  their  own  intrinsic  quality.  Of  course,  the  propo- 
sition in  question  is  quite  true  only  relatively  to  the  general 
character  of  its  own  number  system ;  but  this  was  implied  in  its 
assertion.  But  in  this  reference  its  truth  would  not  be  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  discovery,  or  invention,  of  a  different  number 
system,  if  that  were  possible,  just  as  a  truth  in  Euclid  is  not 
affected  by  the  equally  valid,  though  less  serviceable,  truths  of 
other  geometrical  systems. 

The  fact  that  one  truth  is  not,  as  such,  altered  by  its  connec- 
tion with  other  truths,  may  appear  perhaps  in  a  still  clearer  light, 
if  we  take  a  case  where,  as  things  stand,  there  is  no  such  connec- 
tion, and  then  imag^ine  what  would  happen  if  such  a  connection 
were  brought  about  "This  table  is  round,"  and  "this  table 
cost  i^SOO,"  are  propositions  which  have  no  sort  of  logical  con- 
nection ;  and  hence  the  truth  of  the  one  would,  in  so  far,  be 
unaffected  by  that  of  the  other.  But  suppose  that  round  tables 
were  exceedingly  difficult  to  make,  and  that,  besides  being  rare 
for  this  reason,  they  were  esteemed  peculiarly  beautiful.  Then 
they  would  be  objects  desired  of  the  rich  and  coveted  by  the 
connoisseur,  and  a  connection  between  the  shape  and  the  price 
would  be  so  definitely  established  that  we  should  see  at  once  that 
a  true  proposition  about  the  one  would  involve  a  corresponding 
proposition  about  the  other.  But  would  either  proposition  be 
more  or  less  true  ?  Would  the  table  be  any  more  or  less  round, 
or  its  price  any  dearer  or  cheaper  ?  The  suggestion  is  manifestly 
absurd.  The  difference  would  lie  not  in  the  truth,  but  in  the 
truth's  evaluation. 

It  being  understood,  then,  that  the  truth  we  are  talking  about 
is  truth  of  propositions,  that  every  proposition  is  specific,  and  that 
Its  truth  is  relative  to  its  intended  meaning,  we  may  now  state 
the  essential  problems  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  truth.  They  may 
be  expressed  in  two  questions  :  (i)  What  do  we  mean  by  calling 
any  proposition  true?  and  (2)  How  do  we  know  that  it  is  really 
true?  Or,  otherwise  stated,  (i)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  claim 
we  make  for  it  when  we  call  it  true  ?  and  (2)  How  is  this  claim 
either  established  or  discredited  ?  The  first  question  relates  to 
the  nature  of  truth,  the  second  to  its  evidence. 
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But  before  we  attempt  to  deal  with  these  questions,  we  ought, 
I  think,  to  enquire  more  particularly,  first,  into  the  nature  of  the 
object  to  which  the  predicates  'true'  and  'false'  are  applied,  and 
the  possession  of  which  constitutes  that  object  a  truth  or  a  falsity. 
We  have  agreed  that  our  concern  is  with  the  truth  of  proposi- 
tions, but  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  clearly  not  resident  in  the 
mere  form  of  the  words.  What  is  true,  if  true,  and  false,  if  false, 
—  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  what  is  doubtful,  possible,  neces- 
sary, etc.,  —  is,  primarily,  what  is  asserted.  In  what  is  asserted 
we  seem  to  have  the  original  locus  of  a  prepositional  truth.  If 
what  is  asserted  is  true,  then,  and  only  then,  is  the  proposition 
true,  and  thereby  whatever  mental  act,  content,  or  attitude  it 
expresses  on  the  part  of  the  individual  making  or  holding  the 
proposition ;  and  contrariwise,  if  it  is  false.  Now  to  apply  the 
adjectives  'true'  and  'false'  directly  to  what  is  asserted,  we  have, 
curiously  enough,  to  change  the  form  of  the  proposition.  In 
the  proposition  something  is  asserted  of  something,  something  is 
declared  to  be  or  not  to  be,  to  happen  or  not  to  happen,  or,  in 
general,  to  be  so-and-so  characterized.  If  now  what  is  asserted 
is  to  be  itself  characterized,  if,  for  example,  it  is  to  be  qualified  as 
true  or  false,  it  must  itself  be  expressed  as  the  subject  of  another 
proposition  having  such  a  character  as  its  predicate.  And  this, 
as  especially  pointed  out  by  Meinong,  is  done  by  expressing  the 
'what'  that  is  asserted  by  a  sentence  beginning  with  'that,'  or  by 
some  form  of  words  equivalent  to  such  a  sentence.  Thus  in  the 
proposition,  "  crows  are  black,"  what  is  asserted  is  that  crows 
are  black.  The  question  we  must  now  ask  is.  What  is  the  logical 
import  of  such  a  /A^?/-sentence  ?  A  proper  answer  should  throw 
some  light  on  the  meaning  of  truth. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  we  may  proceed  in  either  of  two 
ways  :  we  may  abstract  altogether  from  the  thinking  process  and 
consider  only  the  logical  character  of  what  is  asserted,  or  we  may 
connect  the  latter  with  the  process  out  of  which  the  assertion 
issues  and  the  attitude  in  which  its  truth  or  falsity  is  recognized, 
and  seek  to  determine  its  position  and  character  relatively  to  that. 
From  either  point  of  view,  its  most  salient  feature  appears  to  be 
that  of  belonging  to  an  ideal  realm  of  meaning  distinct  from  and, 
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in  a  way,  opposed  to  concrete  and  actually  existent  fact.  That 
this  paper  is  white,  is  neither  an  existing  thing,  like  the  paper, 
nor  a  real  predicate  of  existence,  like  the  paper's  whiteness.  The 
white  paper  exists,  but  I  cannot  in  the  same  way  say  '  that  this 
paper  is  white '  exists.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  truth  can  in  no 
sense  be  said  to  be.  It  can  be  made  the  object  of  a  reflective 
thought,  it  can  be  examined  as  such,  it  can  be  talked  about  and 
become  the  subject  of  other  true  or  false  propositions.  Thus,  if 
it  is  false  that  this  paper  is  white,  then  that  this  is  false,  is  true. 
The  point  is  that  what  is  asserted  is  always  ideal,  and  is  never 
identical  in  existence  with  the  object  that  the  assertion  is  about. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  case  when  the  latter  object  is  itself  ideal. 
*  That  3  is  greater  than  2,'  for  example,  is  neither  the  number  3, 
nor  the  number  2,  nor  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  other.  This  difference  gives  rise  to  the  problem 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  two,  the  relation  of  the  meaning  to  the 
fact  meant,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  find  the  defining  character  of 
truth.  Leaving  this  for  the  present,  I  may  here  point  to  an  im- 
portant consequence  of  the  distinction. 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  truth  (and  also 
error)  is  a  content  of  predication  qualifying  reality,  a  doctrine 
which  is  developed  in  the  assertion  that  perfect  truth  would  be 
the  universe.*  But  if  our  distinction  holds  good,  either  this  is 
impossible,  or  it  relates  to  another  kind  of  truth  than  proposi- 
tional  truth.  For  the  truth  that  so-and-so,  for  example,  that  this 
paper  is  white,  is  neither  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  nor  the 
predicate,  nor  any  quality  of  the  object  taken  as  real,  but  some- 
thing quite  different,  namely,  a  truth  about  it.  How  is  the  case 
altered  if  for  a  particular  finite  object,  like  this  paper,  we  substi- 
tute '  Reality '  or  the  universe  ?  For  whether  the  content  by 
which  the  subject  of  a  proposition  or  judgment  is  qualified,  —  and 
you  may  interpret  your  proposition  so  as  to  make  the  *  real '  sub- 
ject anything  you  please,  —  whether  this  content,  I  say,  be  con- 
ceived as  a  simple  quality,  or  as  a  complex  of  qualifying  relations, 
or,  again,  be  conceived  in  abstraction  as  an  '  idea  '  divorced  from 

>  "We  must  unhesitatiDgly  assert  that  truth  ...  if  for  itself  it  were  perfect,  would 
be  itself  in  the  fullest  sense  the  entire  and  absolute  universe."  Bradley,  **  On  Truth 
and  Copying,"  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  170. 
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existence,  or  concretely  applied  as  actually  qualifying  an  existent 
thing,  there  is,  I  submit,  a  clear  distinction  to  b<B  drawn  between 
any  finite  object,  or  reality  at  large,  taken  as  the  subject  of  predica- 
tion together  with  whatever  it  may  be  said  to  be  or  to  have,  and 
the  truth  (or  falsity)  that  it  is,  or  is  of  such  a  sort,  or  has  such  and 
such  a  character.  The  character  of  a  being  is  one  thing,  and  may 
be  called  an  idea  or  the  object  of  an  idea,  as  we  choose  to  define 
it ;  but  that  a  being  has  this  character  is  surely  not  an  identity, 
pure  and  simple,  with  the  character  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  assume 
that  Reality  is  one  whole  of  being  with  a  definite  structure,  and 
that  this  structure,  its  defining  content,  is  grasped  in  a  single 
thought,  this  thought,  I  suppose,  might  be  said  to  possess  the 
world  in  idea.  But  unless  the  thought  went  on  to  actually  predi- 
cate of  Reality  as  its  structure  the  content  thought,  it  would  not 
possess  the  truth  that  Reality  was  so  defined.  But  if  it  should 
effect  this  predication,  then  this  truth,  that  Reality  was  so  de- 
fined, would  be,  as  truth  and  meaning,  quite  distinct  from  the 
content  predicated,  and  this  even  though  it  were  itself  included 
in  it.  I  ^m  not,  of  course,  maintaining  that  it  is  possible  to  grasp 
the  world's  structure  without  judging,  or  denying,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  possibility  of  a  speculative  grasp,  or  aesthetic  expe- 
rience, of  reality  beyond  judgment.  I  am  only  maintaining  that 
the  so-called 'truth*  embodied  in  the  content  of  predication, 
though  tfic  universe  were  the  subject  and  though  its  whole  con- 
tent were  exhausted  in  the  predicate,  would  not  be  identical  with- 
out difference  with  the  truth  of  any  possible  proposition.  And  I 
accordingly  deny  that  truth,  in  the  propositional  sense,  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  defining  quality  of  any  real  being  at  all.  It  is 
■  neither  the  subject  nor  the  predicate  of  a  judgment ;  it  is  neither 

B  substantival  nor  adjectival.     It  is  a  form  of  ideality,  but  its  own 

B  unique  form. 

^  Viewed  in  sc  this  form  appears,  in  each  instance  of  it,  to  be  {a) 

^^k  objective,  that  is,  something  cognized,  or  to  be  cognized,  as  dis- 

^^H  tinct  from  the  processes  of  cognizing  on  the  part  of  any  individual 

^^B  mind.     Hence  it  may  be   treated,  for  certain  purposes,  inde- 

^^^     pcndently,  just  as  physical  objects  are  treated  independently  in 
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knowledge  of  them.  It  appears  {S)  as  universal,  that  is,  as 
claiming  recognition  and  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  all 
minds.  But  whether  it  is  actually  acknowledged  or  not  by  any 
particular  mind,  seems  indifferent  to  it.  Failure  to  acknowledge 
it  may  be  due  to  ignorance  or  to  mental  incapacity.  Hence  it 
may  be  maintained  that  truths,  as  such,  are  independent  of  their 
recognition  by  any  mind  at  all.  Truth,  on  this  view,  would  con- 
sist in  an  ideal  relation  between  what  is  theoretically  capable  of 
being  asserted  and  the  objective  fact  that  the  assertion,  if  made, 
would  be  about.  So  extreme  a  contention  we  may.  not  now  be 
prepared  to  admit ;  but  the  recognition  of  even  the  relative  inde- 
pendence of  truth  should  serve,  I  think,  as  a  salutary  check  on 
the  tendency  evident  in  recent  discussion  to  interpret  the  prob- 
lem of  truth  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  process  by  which  the 
claims  of  our  ideas  to  recognition  as  true  are  tested  and  estab- 
lished. The  view  referred  to  would  mean,  I  suppose,  at  least 
this,  that  there  are  real  facts  in  the  world,  and  hence,  ideally^ 
truths  about  those  facts  which  are  unknown  and  some  of  which, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  are  incapable  of  becoming 
known  by  any  finite  mind.  And  this  we  seem  compelled  to  admit. 
For  not  only  is  knowledge  progressive,  so  that  more  facts  and 
objects  get  known  or  better  known,  but  an  infinity  of  facts  col- 
lectively known  are  unknown  to  any  single  mind,  and  an  infinity 
of  facts  once  collectively  known  become  irrecoverably  lost,, 
namely,  the  personal  experiences  of  the  individuals  that  made  up 
the  succession  of  all  the  generations  past.  Moreover,  no  finite 
mind  knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  the  world's  infinite  multi- 
plicity in  all  its  details,  nor  the  specific  ground  or  grounds  of  its 
differences,  nor  all  the  implications  of  any  one  of  its  actual  experi- 
ences. No  one,  however  relative  to  our  thought  and  purpose 
he  holds  the  world  to  be,  seriously  believes  that  it  is  wholly 
plastic,  that  it  is  wholly  made  and  remade  by  our  volition,  and 
that  there  is  nothing,  I  will  not  say  merely  given,  but  given  in 
any  sense  at  all  to  be  simply  acknowledged,  or  that  fact  and 
truth  only  are  as  they  are  discovered  by  us.  But  if  this  is  so, 
then  the  distinction  between  truth  and  recognized  truth,  as  well 
as  between  truth  and  the  process  of  testing  and  acknowledging 
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it,  would  seem  to  have  theoretical  importance,  even  though  it 
should  be  held  that  what  is  truth  for  us  cannot  be  determined 
concretely  apart  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  known.* 

Relatively  to  the  act  and  process  of  knowledge,  the  meaning 
that  is  capable  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  recognition  as  true  may  be 
viewed  in  several  ways.  Primarily  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sup- 
posal.  The  ideal  meaning  may  be  simply  entertained.  So  far, 
though  the  supposal  be  false,  there  is  no  error.  If,  however,  it  is 
accepted,  there  is  judgment  and  belief,  and  the  belief  may  be 
erroneous ;  but  if  it  is  also  accepted,  so  to  say,  by  the  object  as 
tested  by  the  criteria  suitable  to  the  case  in  question,  there  is  true 
opinion  and  knowledge.  Three  distinctions,  pointed  out  by 
Meinong,  seem  to  be  essential  in  the  analysis  of  judgment.  We 
distinguish  (i)  the  act  of  judging, — a  temporal  event  in  the  men- 
tal history  of  the  individual ;  (2)  the  object  or  subject-matter  that 
the  judgment  is  about,  —  this  may  be  anything  you  please,  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  something  other  than  the  thinking  and  the  partic- 
ular thought  that  aims  at  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  (3)  the  thought 
or  supposal  as  an  ideal,  but  immanent,  objective  content,  — what 
the  object  is  thought  as,  and  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposition. 
Here  the  problem  of  truth  concerns  the  relation  of  the  'immanent,' 
thought-possessed,  but  objective  content  of  the  supposal  to  the 
contrasted  '  transcendent  *  or  quasi-transcendent  object  that  the 
supposal's  content  means  to  be  true  of 

Another  way  of  viewing  the  matter  is  to  consider  the  supposal, 
the  content  of  meaning  expressed  in  the  that-sentence,  as  of  the 
nature  of  an  answer  to  a  question,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem.* 

'  Heajdcs  objectivity  and  universality,  it  is  usual  to  ascribe  timelessness  and 
unchangeabtlity  also  to  what  is  asserted,  taken  as  true;  and  these  characters,  inter- 
pretrd  in  a  logical  and  not  in  a  temporal  sense,  would  seem  to  hold  except  in  cases 
where  the  notion  of  time  enters  into  the  predication,  and  there  the  relations  are  pecul- 
iar. If  the  refereocr  is  to  past  time,  the  truth  {e,  g.,  that  Oesar  existed)  would  not 
be  true  before  the  event,  but  would  be  unalterably  true  after  it ;  if  to  future  time,  it 
would  be  unchangeably  true  before  the  event,  and  would  cease  to  be  true  after  it ; 
while,  if  rcfetring  to  present  time,  its  truth  would  be  limited  to  the  present  The 
facts  mny  be  otherwise  interpreted  so  as  to  make  the  truth  appear  timeless  in  all  cases, 
and  only  Its  recognition  an  event.  But  the  matter  cannot  be  further  pursued  here. 
Gtpen  the  fact^  however,  the  special  relation  of  its  own  truth  to  it  is  timeless  in  any 
case^ 

^It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Stout  treats,  successfully,  I  think,  the  problem 
of  error  in  his  essay  in  Personal  Idealism,     The  point  of  view  itself,  however. 
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I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  every  time  we  frame  a  proposition 
we  first  consciously  propound  a  question.  But  we  can  always 
put  a  question  to  which  the  proposition  gives  the  answer.  It 
answers  such  questions  as  whether,  or  what,  or  why,  or  how. 
And  so  far  as  it  is  an  intelligible  proposition,  it  is  a  specific  answer 
to  a  specific  question,  and  its  truth  or  falsity  must  be  judged  with 
reference  to  its  intention  to  answer  just  that  question.  This  is 
but  the  familiar  doctrine  that  we  can't  tell,  and  can't  even  properly 
inquire,  whether  a  proposition  is  true  or  false  till  we  know  what 
it  means,  that  is,  what  it  means  to  assert  and  about  what.  And 
herein  lies  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error,  that  we  don't 
always  ourselves  know  what  precisely  it  is  that  we  do  mean.  It 
has  been  held,  indeed,  that  this  vagueness  infects,  in  some  degree, 
all  our  thinking,  and  that  no  one  in  asserting  knows  precisely 
the  sense  in  which  he  affirms  or  denies.^  But  this  assertion  must 
itself,  on  the  hypothesis,  be  at  least  a  little  vague,  and  must  mean 
something  at  least  a  little  different  from  what  it  seems  to  mean. 
Is  it  necessary  to  push  scepticism  so  far  ?  We  can  hardly  hope 
in  all  cases  to  escape  the  pitfalls  of  language.  But  there  are 
-cases  where  our  meanings  can  be  referred  to  well-defined  abstract 
relations,  as  in  mathematics,  and  a  sensible  fact,  to  which  other 
of  our  meanings  are  relative,  can  be,  if  not  defined,  pointed  out 
and  experienced.  Our  meanings  must,  in  any  case,  be  adequate 
to  our  purposes.  Assuming  that  our  meanings  can  be  made 
adequate  to  our  purposes,  we  demand  of  the  proposition  that  it 
shall  satisfactorily  meet  the  conditions  of  our  problem.  The 
problem  of  truth,  then,  is  to  determine  what,  in  specific  cases, 
these  satisfactory  conditions  may  be. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  now  ask.  What  do  we 
mean  by  calling  a  proposition  true? — for  a  proposition  is  cer- 
tainly not  made  true  simply  by  being  called  so.  The  question, 
therefore,  is.  What  is  meant  by  a  proposition  being  true  ?  True, 
we  ask,  to  what  ?  and  also,  to  whom  ? 

The  answers  commonly  given  to  these  questions  are,  as  we  all 

goes  bftck  to  Plato,  who  represents  thinking  as  a  sort  of  conversation  in  which  the 
soul  asks  and  answers  questions.     When  the  thought  is  decided,  says  yes  or  no,  we 
have  66^a^  or  judgment.     See  Natorp,  Platos  IdemUhre,  p.  115. 
*  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality^  p.  367. 
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know,  these.  A  proposition  is  true  when  the  idea,  thought,  or 
meaning  it  expresses  agrees  with  reality,  or  the  facts,  —  reality,  or 
fact,  being  what  it  is  true  to ;  and,  a  proposition  is  true  when  the 
thought  it  expresses  coincides  with  what  would  be  the  thought 
of  an  ideal  thinker  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts, — such 
an  ideal  thinker,  actual  or  merely  conceived,  being  the  subject 
for  whom  it  is  true.  In  either  case  a  proposition  is  called  on  to 
validate  its  claim  to  truth  by  reference  to  a  standard,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  standard  of  fact,  on  the  other,  the  standard  of  an  ideal 
thought.  In  the  first  case,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  verifiable 
objectivity;  in  the  second,  on  the  logical  universality  of  truth- 
This,  in  its  most  general  terms,  is  the  '  intellectualist '  view  of 
truth ;  and  so  long  as  we  stick  to  these  most  general  terms  and 
ask  no  embarrassing  questions,  it  is  the  view  which  we  all,  I 
suppose,  in  a  manner,  accept.  At  any  rate  our  leading  pragma- 
tist  assures  us  that  the  definition  of  truth  as  agreement,  and  of 
falsity  as  disagreement,  of  our  ideas  with  reality  is  accepted  by 
pragmatists  and  intellectualists  alike  as  *  a  matter  of  course.*  * 

But  the  difficulty  here  is  to  agree  on  what  we  mean  by  the 
terms  of  this  definition.  Following  the  indications  already  given, 
we  come  to  some  such  conclusions  as  the  following. 

First  as  to  the  '  idea.'  The  truth  we  are  considering  being 
truth  of  propositions,  the  idea  must  not  be  taken  primarily  as  a 
bit  of  psychic  existence,  a  subjective  state  of  mind  or  an  event 
occurring  in  the  flow  of  consciousness ;  nor  must  it  be  taken  as 
a  single  term,  like  the  idea  of  *  red '  or  of  *  equality ' :  such  single 
terms  or  concepts,  apart  from  their  use  in  propositions,  may  be 
said  perhaps  to  be  accurate  or  inaccurate,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  true  or  false.  The  idea  that  is  to  *  agree  with  reality ' 
must  be  the  whole  objective,  immanent  meaning  of  the  supposal, 
that  so-and-so. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  term  '  idea,'  we  ought  to  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  explaining  what,  in  general,  we  mean  by  the 
other  term  in  the  relation  of  agreement  declared  to  be  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  a  truth.  The  term  *  reality '  is,  indeed,  in 
my  judgment,  unfortunate,  since  it  suggests  too  much  the  idea 
of  either  a  physical  or  a  metaphysical  entity.     But  true  proposi- 

*  James,  Pragmatism^  p.  198. 
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tions  may  be  made  about  anything  thinkable,  and  the  range  of 
the  thinkable  is  unlimited.  True  propositions  may  be  made,  for 
example,  about  imaginary  objects,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and 
impossible  objects,  like  the  perpetuum  mobile  and  ropes  of  sand, 
as  well  as  about  things  that  actually  exist  and  events  that  actually 
happen ;  and  although  these  propositions  may  be  interpreted  as 
having  an  indirect  reference  to  a  world  of  objects  regarded  as 
more  truly  '  real,*  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  do  this  in  all  cases 
in  order  to  give  them  an  intelligible  meaning  or  to  acquire  insight 
into  their  truth.*  But  undoubtedly  propositions,  whether  true  or 
false,  mean  to  assert  about  something.  They  may  be  taken  as 
meaning  to  answer  a  specific  question  which  one  might  intel- 
ligibly ask  about  the  something  in  question.  And  obviously  the 
right  answer,  the  answer  which  would  satisfy  the  interest  of 
knowledge,  whatever  other  interests  it  might  or  might  not  satisfy, 
would  depend  on  the  constitution,  actual  or  ideal,  of  the  object 
or  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  and  not  alone  on  the  cognitive 
activities  and  subjective  interests  of  the  thinker.  He  may  even 
have  himself  made  the  object,  in  the  more  obvious  sense  of 
*  made ' ;  it  may  be  his  sonnet ;  or  it  may  be  the  experiences 
which  are  special  to  him  and  in  their  uniqueness  unsharable,  like 
the  interior  play  of  his  mental  imagery :  the  object  once  constituted, 
be  its  constitution  eternal  or  limited  in  existence  to  the  fleeting 
moment,  demands  cognitive  recognition  in  its  own  right  and  dic- 
tates the  terms  under  which  a  true  answer  can  be  given  to  any 
intelligible  question  about  it.  By  *  reality '  or  *  fact,'  then,  in  this 
connection,  we  mean  whatever  in  the  object  of  the  thought  or  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  enquiry  must  be  taken  account  of  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  answer,  satisfactory  to  the  intelligence,  to  a 
specific  and  intelligible  question  about  it.  '  Fact '  is  whatever  in 
the  object,  be  it  sensible  or  ideal,  a  thing  or  event  or  action  or 
attribute  or  any  mode  of  relation,  so  controls  the  process  of 
knowing  that  object  as  to  make  the  thought  or  supposal  not  only 
acceptable  to  the  individual  thinker,  but  fit  for  acceptance  uni- 
versally ;  for  such  universality  is  logically  implied,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  conception  of  truth.     Thought  so  controlled  is  true, 

^AtteotioQ  may  be  called  in  this  connection  to  the  important  inrestigations  in 
Gegtnstandstheorie  by  Meinong  and  his  school. 
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whatever  subjective  motives  may  guide  and  inspire  it ;  thought 
not  so  controlled  yields  no  knowledge,  however  great  the  sub- 
jective assurance  to  the  contrary.  And  perhaps  so  far  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  dispute.  The  dispute,  I  suppose,  would  relate 
to  the  nature  of  the  control.  Certainly  no  intellectualist  has 
emphasized  more  strongly  the  coerciveness  of  outer  fact  and  of 
certain  '  relations  of  ideas  *  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  ideal 
objects  that  function  as  facts  than  Professor  James.  He  admits 
expressly  that  at  least  certain  truths  are  determined  in  advance 
of  our  recognitions  and  any  pragmatic  testing  of  them.* 

I  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  at  this  point  to  consider  whether 
the  '  reality '  with  which  our  ideas,  to  be  true,  should  agree  is 
not,  in  the  end,  no  special  and  particular  fact,  least  of  all  such 
imaginary'  objects  as  fairy  tales  and  such  impossible  objects  as 
round  squares  and  ropes  of  sand,  but  '  absolute '  reality,  whose 
content,  or  one  of  whose  aspects,  is  '  absolute  '  truth,  which  sets 
the  standard  for  all  '  truth '  that  is  merely  relative  and  finite. 
But  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  view  would  lead  us  too  far,, 
and  I  have  already,  I  think,  sufficiently  indicated  my  position. 
I  admit,  certainly,  that  truths  are  connected  together  and  tend 
to  cohere  in  systems,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that 
one  truth  interferes  with  another  truth  in  the  system  from  relation 
to  which  it  derives  an  added  significance.  And  I  admit,  of  course,, 
the  linkages  of  facts,  but  I  am  similarly  unable  to  see  that  one  fact, 
from  the  pK>int  of  view  from  which  it  is  the  particular  fact  that  it  is, 
is  transcended  and  annulled  through  relation  to  other  facts.  The 
idea  is  thus  suggestedi  of  an  ultimate  system  of  reality  and  an  ulti- 
mate system  of  coherent  truth,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  called  'ab- 
solute.* But,  as  we  have  seen,  no  such  conspectus  of  the  systematic 
connection  of  all  realities  and  of  all  truths  is  attainable  by  man,, 
and  it  is  even  conceivable  that  no  such  ideal  system,  completely 
self-fulfilled,  actually  exists,  but  that  it  is  the  end-term  of  a  creative 
process  in  the  universe  itself.  The  universe  has,  we  assume,  a 
fundamental  nature  and  constitution,  and  this  grounds  the  possi- 
bility of  truth,  but  also,  we  must  add,  of  error.  Meanwhile,  as  our 
Hegelian  teachers  tell  us,  anything  may  be  taken  as  *  real '  which 

1  <<  The  hundredth  dedmml  of  fr  is  predetermined  ideally  now,  th6ugh  no  one  maj 
have  computed  it''     Pragmatism^  p.  211. 
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is  taken  for  what  it  is  and  not  for  something  that  it  is  not.  From 
this  point  of  view,  I  have  insisted  that  the  truth  of  a  proposition^ 
must  be  judged  from  its  own  chosen  standpoint,  the  particular 
question  it  means  to  answer,  and  the  special  reality,  fact,  or  object 
it  selects  and  intends.  And  since  our  theme  is  the  truth  of 
propositions,  and  any  proposition  about  the  '  Absolute '  and  its 
relation  to  finite  truth  would,  from  our  point  of  view,  be  no  more 
true  and  would  certainly  seem  much  more  difficult  to  establish 
than  a  proposition  telling  us,  for  example,  what  o'clock  it  is  ; 
since,  practically,  in  many  cases  we  have  no  need  to  appeal  to 
the  high  court  of  metaphysics  to  derive  satisfactory  answers  to 
our  questions,  and  in  many  others  have  simply  to  ignore  our 
metaphysical  theories  to  get  any  valuable  answers  at  all ;  since 
no  way  has  ever  been  devised  whereby  we  could  use  the  '  abso- 
lute' criterion  to  measure  our  other  truths  by;  since  the  concep- 
tion of  such  a  criterion  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  imply  a 
conception  of  truth  different  from  the  propositional ;  and  since,, 
finally,  we  are  assured  that,  in  the  end,  there  is  no  relation 
between  truth  and  reality  at  all,  since,  in  the  end,  there  are  no 
separate  terms,*  whereas  this  relation  is  just  now  our  problem : 
I  hope  that  these  reasons  for  not  pursuing  the  subject  further 
may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

A  difficulty  might,  however,  be  found  in  the  conception  of  a 
relation  of  truth  to  fact,  in  that  what  is  taken  to  be  true  is  also 
taken  to  be  the  fact.  If  it  is  true,  for  example,  that  I  exist,  then 
that  I  exist  is  also  a  fact.  Hence,  it  might  be  argued,  there  can 
be  no  relation  of  agreement  or  correspondence  between  truth  and 
fact,  since  no  difference  between  them  can  be  discovered.*  The 
difficulty,  I  take  it,  is  purely  verbal,  and  may  be  escaped  by  a 
verbal  distinction.  We  may  distinguish,  if  we  choose,  between 
fact  that  and  fact  of;  the  real  distinction  is  between  the  object  of 
the  assertion  and  the  content  of  the  supposal  or  judgment.  My 
existence  is  a  (act,  and  the  truth  that  I  exist  is  also  a  fact ;  but 
the  latter  is  surely  not  precisely  and  numerically  identical  with 
the  fact  of  my  existence,  regarded  as  the  real  content  of  my 

>  Bnidlej,  "  On  Truth  and  Copying,**  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  172  f. 
>So  G.  E.  Moore,  article  on  *' Truth**  in  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy^ 
Vol.  II,  p.  717  (*). 
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being.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  horse  is  a  mammal,  but  this  truth 
does  not  take  into  itself  bodily  the  quadruped  and  its  mammalian 
character,  nor  does  It  itself  enter  into  the  beast's  vitals. 

What,  then,  we  at  length  ask,  is  the  nature  of  that  relation  be- 
tween idea  and  fact  indicated  by  the  term  '  agreement '  ?  Ideas 
to  be  true  must  agree  with  the  facts,  but  how  agree  ? 

The  view  that  a  truth  is,  in  some  literal  fashion,  a  '  copy '  of 
the  fact,  is  now  pretty  generally  discredited.  Too  much  honor 
is  done  it  when  it  is  accorded  a  limited  sphere  of  validity  in 
the  relation  of  the  mental  image  to  its  original.  For  granted 
that  the  image  is  a  true  and  faithful  copy,  it  (the  image)  is  no 
more  a  truth,  in  the  propositional  sense,  than  any  external  re- 
sembling object ;  and  the  truth  that  it  is  like  the  original,  while 
clearly  in  some  sense  agreeing  with  the  fact  of  the  resemblance 
of  which  it  takes  account,  neither  is  that  resemblance  nor  a  copy 
of  it.  Yet  even  those  writers  who  are  most  emphatic  in  reject- 
ing the  copy  theory  of  truth  not  infrequently  employ  langfuage 
which  implies  some  form  of  correspondence.  They  will  complain 
that  their  own  views  are  misrepresented,  or  that  those  of  their 
opponents  bear  no  sort  of  likeness  to  the  facts.  And  quite  lately 
Mr.  Bradley,  after  demolishing,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
copy  theory  as  false  in  principle,  goes  on  to  mention  four  senses 
in  which,  from  a  lower  point  of  view  (which  is,  of  course,  our 
own),  truth  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  reality  and  even  to 
reproduce  fact.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  first  three 
of  these  senses,  referring  to  the  acquisition  of  truth  (the  fourth 
referring  to  its  communication),  reduce  essentially  to  that  demand 
for  the  control  of  thought  by  the  object,  of  which  I  have  spoken : 
the  individual  must  suppress  what  is  special  to  him  to  attain 
what  the  thought  of  the  many  individuals  must  conform  to ;  he 
must  follow  the  object  in  whose  ideal  development  he  cooperates ; 
and  he  must  take  up  in  reflection  the  given  qualities  of  sensible 
matter  and  accept  more  or  less  brute  conjunctions  of  fact.*  These 
meanings  may  be  generalized  in  the  statement  that  a  thought,  to 
be  true,  must  submit  to  the  control  of  whatever  objective  condi- 
tions predetermine  its  fitness  for  universal  acceptance. 

>  «•  On  Truth  and  Copying,"  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  174  f. 
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But  the  *  correspondence '  of  truth  with  fact  is  usually  taken 
as  a  static  relation  in  the  result  of  thinking.  Can  any  intelligible 
meaning  be  given  to  this  conception  ?  I  incline  to  think  that 
there  can,  although  I  admit  a  difficulty  in  expressing  it,  and 
shall,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  may 
seem  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Still  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  such  a  relation.  Take,  for  example,  the  mental  image  which, 
by  hypothesis,  resembles,  or  copies,  the  percept.  This  object 
we  both  think  and  think  about.  Hence  an  ambiguity  in  the 
conception  of  the  *  content '  of  our  thought.  On  the  one  hand, 
what  is  thought  is  the  object,  the  mental  image.  But  this  image, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  truth,  but  an  existent  fact,  whose  re- 
semblance to  the  percept  demands  our  recognition.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  thought  is  that  this  object  resembles  the  percept. 
And  this,  by  hypothesis,  is  true  and  a  truth.  But  this  objective 
content  of  the  thought, —  to  repeat  a  reflection  now  familiar, — 
is  neither  the  image,  nor  the  percept,  nor  anything  that  bears  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  them.  It  is  the  thought,  and  in  the 
proposition  the  assertion,  of  their  resemblance.  But  how  could 
this  assertion  be  truly  made  unless  the  meaning  of  both  terms 
and  the  meaning  of  their  resemblance  were  contained  and  estab- 
lished ideally  in  the  thought  of  them  ?  We  use,  to  express  the 
presence  to  a  mind  of  this  meaning  of  the  object,  the  metaphor 
of  reflection,  and  this  suggests  a  prior  independent  existence  of 
the  object  and  some  sort  of  copying.  But  there  need  be  no 
priority  in  time,  nor  need  the  object  have  an  existence  beyond 
thought  or  apart  from  its  presence  in  the  reflection.  The  con- 
ception suits  equally  well  an  idealistic  and  a  realistic  interpretation. 
The  full  thought,  in  fact,  is  a  reflected  thought :  it  is  at  once  a 
thought  of  and  a  thought  about.  And  the  complexion, — the 
terms  and  relations  that  make  up  the  complex  structure, — of  the 
intended  object,  in  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, must,  it  would  seem,  be  ideally  taken  up  into  and  define 
the  complexion  of  the  reflected  content,  whenever  that  content 
is  true.  Or  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  same  content 
from  different  points  of  regard.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  meta- 
phors ;  but  they  must  not  be  unduly. pressed.     The  reflection  in 
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thought  is  not  on  all  fours  with  reflection  in  a  mirror ;  it  does 
not  in  the  same  way  'copy'  its  object;  it  apprehends  and  ideally 
assimilates  it.  I  am  speaking  here,  of  course,  of  recognized 
truths.  As  to  truths  unrecognized  by  any  human  mind,  we 
should  have,  I  suppose,  to  define  them, — apart  from  the  admis- 
sion of  other  forms  of  mind,  and  ultimately  an  omniscient  mind, 
—  as  the  capacity  in  the  object — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
thought-reference — to  manifest  itself  to  some  mind  as  being 
of  the  sort,  character,  or  complexion  that  it  is,  that  is,  that  it  has 
in  it  to  be  seen  to  be  whenever,  under  describable  conditions,  it 
is  so  manifested. 

Truth,  then,  as  related  to  the  act  of  cognition,  is  intellectually 
reflected  fact.  The  important  question  then  is.  How  do  you 
know,  especially  when  the  object  referred  to  is  not  palpably 
present,  that  the  assumed  or  reflected  fact  is  truly  so  ?  How  do 
you  know  in  the  given  case  that  the  thought  has  submitted  so 
completely  to  the  control  of  fact  as  to  be  not  merely  accepted  as 
true,  but  worthy  of  acceptance  ? 

In  the  course  of  reflection  on  this  subject,  various  criteria  have 
been  proposed :  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  impression,  clear 
ness  and  distinctness  of  the  thought,  inconceivability  of  the  oppo- 
site, coherency  and  systematic  connection  of  ideas,  verifiability 
in  some  definite  experience.  To  some  only  certain  propositions 
have  seemed  to  require  a  criterion  by  which  their  certainty  might 
be  assured,  other  propositions  appearing  as  self-evident.  To 
some,  again,  the  diflerences  in  propositions  and  in  the  kinds  of 
subject-matter  have  seemed  to  demand  corresponding  diflerences 
in  the  criteria  of  their  truth  ;  Aristotle,  we  remember,  regarded  it 
as  a  mark  of  defective  education  to  require  the  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence in  ethics  that  is  demanded  in  mathematics.  At  the  present 
time  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  favor  in  this  field  oflers  us 
a  universal  criterion  ;  it  is  the  theory  of  pragmatism  that  every 
claimant  to  truth  is  tested  by  the  satisfactoriness  of  its  working. 
But  pragmatism  is  more  catholic  still ;  for  while  explaining  how 
truth  is  tested,  it  professes  at  the  same  time  to  explain  what  truth 
is.  Truth,  it  says  in  effect,  is  not  a  quality  belonging  from  all 
eternity  to  some  propositions  and  not  to  others  ;  it  is  something 
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made  in  the  process  of  what  is  called  validation  or  verification. 
This  conception  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  idea  of '  agreement ' 
in  the  definition  of  truth.  The  process  of  truth-making  implies, 
not  a  static  agreement,  but  a  *  fitting '  of  the  idea  or  meaning 
with  the  facts  functionally,  so  that  we  are  led  by  the  idea  from  a 
less  to  a  more  satisfactory  experience,  from  a  less  to  a  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  thought,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  deal  with 
our  experience,  in  its  various  parts  and  aspects  and  as  a  whole, 
more  eflfectively  than  if,  instead  of  adopting  the  idea  or  supposi- 
tion which  is  thus  established  as  true,  we  had  adopted  some  other 
idea  or  supposition.  The  test  of  a  claimant  to  truth,  then,  is  just 
this  effective  working ;  and  that  it  works  effectively,  that  it  leads 
to  good  and  useful  consequences,  leads  to  harmony  and  control 
of  the  processes  of  our  experience,  is  precisely  what  we  mean  by 
calling  it  true.  What  does  not  so  lead  is  rejected  as,  and  is, 
error.  Thus  the  whole  problem  of  truth  is  solved  at  a  stroke. 
You  knew  that  your  thought  is  true,  pragmatism  says,  when 
being  acted  on,  being  followed  out  in  its  consequences,  theo- 
retical or  practical,  it  leads  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  specific 
experience  which  it  promised,  and  thereby  enables  you  to  deal 
with  the  concrete  situations  of  your  life  and  with  your  life  as  a 
whole  in  ways  which  yield,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest  amount 
of  satisfaction.  You  know  it  is  true,  because  you  choose  to  call 
that  true  which  does  this.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating ;  the  key  that  fits  is  the  one  that  turns  the  lock. 

If  this  account  is  correct,  the  gist  of  the  pragmatist's  conten- 
tion about  truth  may  be  expressed  in  three  propositions :  (i) 
The  test  of  the  truth  of  an  idea,  supposal,  proposition,  judgment,. 
or  belief  is  its  serviceableness  in  use  ;  (2)  truth,  in  the  only  intel- 
ligible meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  quality  belonging  to  the  ideas, 
beliefs,  etc.,  that  are  capable  of  meeting  this  test ;  (3)  since  use 
IS  relative  to  ever-changing  conditions,  truth  lives  and  has  its 
being  in  a  process  of  development,  — it  is  something  made,  not 
ready-made,  or,  put  bluntly,  it  is  an  event  that  happens. 

With  the  first  of  these  propositions,  that  which  declares  the 
test  of  truth  to  lie  in  its  serviceableness  in  use,  I  at  least,  provided 
I  am  allowed  to  interpret  the  phrase,  have  no  quarrel.     A  claim- 
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ant  to  truth,  whenever  its  truth  is  not  self-evident,  must  submit  to 
be  tested ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  better  tested 
than  by  putting  it  to  work.  Even  a  '  self-evident '  truth,  like  the 
law  of  identity,  is  known  only  by  abstraction  from  its  use  in 
innumerable  instances,  and  gets  its  meaning  defined  and  qualified 
by  application.  How  otherwise,  while  acknowledging  that  S\s  S 
and  P,  P,  should  we  not  hesitate  ever  to  utter  a  simple  profK>- 
sition  of  the  form  5  is  P?  But  here  everything  depends  on  the 
interpretation.  *  Serviceableness  in  use '  may  be  taken  so  nar- 
rowly as  to  make  a  lie  which  saves  a  life  or  extricates  from  an 
embarrassment  a  splendid  truth,  and  the  recognition  of  a  disaster 
which  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the  man  afTected  by  it  a  fatal 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken  so  broadly  as  to 
include  all  other  criteria,  and  especially  that  of  the  systematic 
coherency  or  harmony  of  experience  and  thought,  since  one  of 
the  uses  of  *  true  '  thought  will  certainly  be  to  reduce  the  various 
items  of  our  world  to  consistency,  and  to  develop  insight  into 
and  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  things.  Of  the  second  propo- 
sition I  am  more  doubtful ;  for  though  I  admit  that  theoretically 
every  truth  implies  capacity  of  verification,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  this  is  the  sole  meaning  of  truth,  and  still  less  convinced 
that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  every  truth  must  needs  be 
capable  of  actual  verification  under  the  conditions  of  our  human 
experience.  As  there  are  even  now  truths  acknowledged  of  some 
which  are  yet  unacknowledged  of  many,  why  may  there  not  be 
truths  forever  incapable  of  being  thought,  acknowledged,  or  vali- 
dated by  any  human  individual  ?  I  understand,  however,  the 
pragmatist  to  mean  that  every  truth  has  an  actual  or  potential 
existence  in  human  experience.  This  is  suggested  by  the  third 
proposition,  which  appears  to  make  truth  a  quality  of  our  knowl- 
edge, and  change  and  growth  in  our  knowledge  a  process  of 
change  and  growth  in  truth.  Our  analysis  leads  to  a  different 
interpretation.  I  have  maintained,  namely,  that  we  must  dis- 
tinguish in  cognition  the  act  or  process,  the  object  that  it  is 
about,  and  the  objective  content  of  the  supposal,  the  meaning 
expressed  in  a  that-sentence  when  truth  or  falsity  is  predicated  of 
the  proposition.     I  have  further  maintained  that  true  and  false  are 
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primarily  predicates  of  this  objective  meaning  and  only  second- 
arily predicates  of  our  judgments  and  beliefs.  Finally,  I  have 
contended  that  this  meaning  is  not  a  subjective  apprehension,  but 
an  objectively  apprehended  somewhat,  having  logical  characters 
of  its  own,  much  as  physical  objects  have  physical  characters, 
independent  of  their  recognition  by  any  finite  mind.  Consequently 
I  hold,  with  Mr.  B.  Russell,  that  some  propositions,  that  is,  their 
objective  meanings,  are  true,  and  some  false,  just  as  some  roses 
are  red  and  some  white ;  in  other  words,  that  the  proposition,  if 
true,  bears,  as  such,  a  purely  logical  relation  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
true  of,  and  that  this  relation  is  not  a  process  or  event,  like  the 
cognitive  process  through  which  it  gets  into  our  minds,  but 
merely, —  to  use  the  familiar  expression, —  one  that  ideally  holds 
or  obtains.  Hence  the  claim  to  universality,  a'  claim  which,  of 
course,  if  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  must  be  tested  in  a  process  of 
knowledge,  but  the  validity  or  falsity  of  which  is  not  first  made 
when  it  is  first  made  out.  Thus  the  realm  ol"  meanings  to  which 
the  objectives  of  our  judgments  belong  constitutes,  in  my  view, 
not  a  realm  of  actualities,  but  one  of  ideal  possibilities.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  for  the  metaphysical  interpretation  of  a  universal 
consciousness,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  save  as  particular  items 
of  it  appear  from  time  to  time  in  recognizing  minds.  What  sort 
of  existence  has  the  truth  that  Caesar  once  lived  when  nobody  is 
thinking  it  ?  The  presence  of  a  truth  in  a  consciousness,  from 
the  logical  point  of  view,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accident, 
that  is,  as  an  incident  due  to  empirical  conditions,  and  not  neces- 
sarily contained  in  the  conception  of  the  meaning.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  individual  mind,  may  become  conscious  of,  but 
again  may  not  It  may  be  objected  that  this  notion  of  an  objec- 
tive truth  distinct  from  the  objective  fact  that  it  is  the  truth  of 
and  logically  independent  of  subjective  belief,  is  a  fiction.  It  may 
plausibly  be  held  that  the  only  terms  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
are  the  objective  fact  and  somebody's  idea,  opinion,  or  belief  about 
the  fact,  and  that  the  only  question  at  issue  is  that  of  their 
relation,  which  is  also  a  fact.  I  should  reply  to  this  by  saying 
that,  of  course,  the  question  cannot  be  raised  about  the  truth  of 
any  particular  statement  unless  the  statement  is  first  made,  and  this 
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certainly  implies  the  existence  of  the  ideas  or  belief  involved  in 
somebody's  mind.  But  when  we  consider  more  closely  what  the 
statement  means,  we  find  that  its  meaning  is  not  limited,  as  is  the 
act  of  judgment  or  the  disposition  of  belief  that  it  defines,  to  its 
existence  in  the  temporal  flow  of  anybody's  consciousness.  This 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  logical  aspect  of  our  thought,  and  this,  I 
take  it,  is  as  deserving  of  recognition  as  are  the  facts  of  mental 
or  of  extra-mental  existence. 

Pragmatism,  in  the  view  of  its  advocates,  is  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  misunderstanding  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  told 
that  my  criticism  is  beside  the  point.  I  have  the  feeling  myself 
that  it  may  be  so  ;  for  the  writings  of  those  who  are  commonly 
regarded  as  pragmatists  make  on  me  the  impression  of  a  conflux 
of  tendencies  rather  than  that  of  a  settled  doctrine  that  has  been 
worked  out  to  a  common  agreement.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to 
tell  whether  a  particular  statement  by  a  pragmatist  writer  is  to 
be  taken  literally,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  sympathetically, 
with  a  large  license  to  the  imagination.  My  object,  however,  is 
not  so  much  to  criticise  as  to  offer  considerations  that  may  serve 
to  bring  out  discussion  and  to  clear  up  a  situation  that  certainly 
at  present  seems  not  a  little  confused.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of 
appearing  to  misunderstand  and  in  the  hope  of  a  solution,  I  will 
venture  to  mention  two  other  difficulties  that  have  occurred  to 
me  in  the  endeavor  to  follow  the  current  of  the  pragmatist  ten- 
dency. The  first  relates  to  the  instrumental  character  of  thought, 
the  second  to  truth's  claim  of  universality. 

I.  Pragmatism  insists,  as  we  have  done,  on  particular  truths 
rather  than  on  the  *  truth  '  of  system,  on  relative  truth  rather  than 
on  truth  absolute,  recognizing,  however,  as  we  also  have  done, 
the  important  function  of  particular  truths  to  hang  together  in 
systems.  But  whereas  we  have  regarded  the  supposal  or  belief 
so  to  say  structurally,  as  in  itself  reflecting  or  not  reflecting  the 
state  of  the  facts,  pragmatism,  at  least  in  one  of  its  tendencies, 
appears  to  regard  it  solely  in  its  instrumental  character  as  a  plan 
of  action  and  means  of  effective  control  of  situations.  But,  grant- 
ing the  instrumental  nature  of  thought,  must  we  not  also  in  the 
end  adopt  once  more  the  structural  point  of  view  ?  The  idea  con- 
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ceived,  let  us  say,  as  a  plan  of  action,  —  though  many  of  our  ideas, 
and  notably  those  of  the  man  in  the  much  discussed  illustration 
who,  lost  in  the  woods,  ideally  constructs  his  environment,  seem 
rather  to  instigate  than  to  be  themselves  plans  of  action,  —  the 
idea,  we  will  suppose,  has  been  worked  out ;  it  has  been  verified  ; 
it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  ;  it  has  been  found  true.  What,  then, 
we  ask,  is  the  relation  of  this  true,  validated,  fulfilled  idea  to  the 
facts  ?  We  surely  cannot  say  now  that  it  is  true  because  it  leads 
to  consequences  which  validate  it,  for  whatever  further  conse- 
quences it  may  have,  it  has  already  been  validated.  Pragmatism 
perhaps  might  answer  that  in  this  case  we  read  the  consequences 
retrospectively.  But  even  so,  the  process  has  clearly  come  to 
a  pause,  been  summed  up,  stands  there  in  its  result  relatively 
complete.  We  have  discovered,  for  example,  that  the  creature 
dimly  discerned  through  the  foliage  was  a  stag  by  tracking  and 
shooting  it ;  does  the  now  verified  truth  that  it  is  this  noble  animal 
mean  only  the  particular  hunting  activities  by  which  this  truth  has 
been  surely  ascertained  ?  Or  does  it  mean  certain  further  conse- 
quences to  be  realized  by  action,  for  example,  the  supper  by  the 
camp  fire  and  the  antlered  trophy  in  the  hall  at  home  ?  It  means, 
that  is,  suggests,  implies,  stands  for,  leads  up  to  all  this,  or  it 
may ;  but  does  it  not,  as  truth,  mean  a  certain  structural  relation 
of  the  ideas  to  the  fact,  and  does  it  not  mean  this  all  along  ? 

2.  Pragmatists  seem  at  times  to  come  perilously  near  saying 
that  what  seems  true  to  you  is  true,  provided  it  effectively  meets 
your  requirements  ;  or,  again,  that  it  is  true,  if  it  meets  the  tem- 
porary demands  of  a  group  or  generation.  Truth  is  in  the  mak- 
ing ;  the  truth  of  one  age  is  the  error  of  the  next.  And  if  we 
say,  not  that  truth  is  useful,  but  that  truth  is  the  useful  or  the 
expedient,  are  we  not  bound  to  say  that  whatever  is  found  use- 
ful in  any  respect,  as,  for  example,  in  satisfying  an  emotional  in- 
terest, is  true  in  so  far  forth  ?  Hence  the  charge  that  for  prag- 
matism truth  is  'any  old  thing  that  works.*  This  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd.  To  interpret  the  doctrine,  we  must  say,  I 
think,  that  nothing  is  ever  true  simply,  but  is  only  true  for  me, 
for  you,  or  for  them.  But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  demand 
of  logical    universality  that  every   proposition   taken  for  true 
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claims  ?  The  pragmatist  theory  of  truth  itself,  for  example,  is 
just  now  urging  its  claims  to  general  acceptance,  not  because 
Professor  James  and  a  few  other  philosophers  find  that  it 
'  works/  or  proves  satisfactory,  to  them,  but  because,  being  a  true 
theory,  we,  as  reasonable  beings,  ought  to  accept  it ;  and  were 
Professor  James  alone  in  his  belief,  an  Athanasius  contra  mundum, 
he  would  still,  I  presume,  find  its  lack  of  social  recognition  no 
evidence  of  its  failure  as  truth,  but  would,  appealing  to  future 
experience,  try  more  than  ever  to  convert  the  rest  of  us.  How 
now  does  the  pragmatist  explain  this  character  of  logical  univer- 
sality which  even  he,  when  he  argues  with  us,  assumes  to  belong 
to  his  truth  ?  I  cannot  speak  for  him  ;  but  taking  him  literally, 
in  some  of  his  utterances,  I  should  suppose  he  might  say,  we 
make  this  demand  because,  on  the  whole,  we  find  it  better  to  as- 
sume that  we  live  in  a  common  world,  and  that  truths  about  it 
are  common  truths,  than  to  assume  that  every  man  has  a  private 
truth  and  world  of  his  own ;  it  works  better  intellectually  and 
practically.  *  On  the  whole '  it  no  doubt  does.  But  the  prag- 
matic testing,  I  supposed,  was  to  be  applied  not  merely  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  particular.  And  in  the  case  of  the  martyrs  of  science 
who  have  died  for  /A^r  truth,  might  it  not  have  seemed  to  'work' 
better  to  conform  to  the  generally  accepted  opinions,  to  what  we 
now  characterize  as  prejudice  and  error?  I  am  speaking  not  of 
the  inherent  agreement  of  truth  and  fact  which,  with  its  implica- 
tion of  a  constitution  in  the  nature  of  fact,  is  the  anti-pragmatist's 
explanation  of  universality,  but  of  its  relation  to  general  recogni- 
tion. How  in  a  particular  case  can  pragmatism  justify,  in  this 
regard,  a  deviation  from  accepted  social  standards  ?  The  appeal, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  departure,  is  not  to  actual  and  efiecdve 
working  in  this  regard,  but  to  an  ideal  possible  working,  which 
assumes  the  principle,  but  which  gives,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  give,  no  actual  verification  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  ^ 
reply  that  the  martyrs  of  science  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  die 
faithful  to  their  convictions  than  to  surrender  their  convictions  to 
the  popular  clamor,  for  this  only  gives  us  the  criterion  of  private 
feeling  and  not  effective  working  on  the  whole.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears, we  shall  have  to  adopt,  on  the  principles  of  pure  pragma- 
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tism,  one  of  two  alternatives  :  either  the  assumed  logical  univer- 
sality of  truth  is  without  justification,  since  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  cannot  be  practically  verified,  —  in  which  case,  it  may 
be  disallowed,  whenever  to  do  so  seems  to  work  better ;  or  it  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  .found  to  hold  in  many  or  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  —  in  which  case,  the  appeal  is  made  to  mere 
numbers.  But  the  principle  itself  is  appealed  to  in  every  discus- 
sion that  aims  to  convince  by  argument.  Hence  it  seems  to  be 
something  that  claims  acceptance  not  nierely  because  it  works,, 
but  because  it  is  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  any 
finally  harmonious  working  in  a  world  rationally  ordered  and 
socially  common.  The  objection  that  pragmatism  fails  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  universality  of  truth  has  been  fre- 
quently made.  It  was  urged,  for  example,  by  Professor  Royce 
in  his  address  before  this  Association  four  years  ago  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Princeton ;  it  has  recently  been  urged,  with  great  acute- 
ness,  from  a  somewhat  diflferent  point  of  view,  by  Professor  Bald- 
win in  his  work  on  Genetic  Logic.^  This,  perhaps,  more  than- 
anything  else,  is  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many  to  ac- 
cepting the  pragmatist's  account  of  truth  as  final  and  complete. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  discussion  may  bring  out  the  true 
bearing  of  the  pragmatisms  contention  on  this  point,  that  we  may 
see  clearly  what  justification,  if  any,  can  be  given  to  the  demand 
that  what  is  true  for  me  shall  be  true  for  you  also. 

H.  N.  Gardiner. 
SMrni  College. 

>  Sec  espedally  the  article  *•  On  Truth,'*  Psychological  RtvUwy  July,  1907. 


SUBJECTIVISM   AND    REALISM    IN   MODERN 

PHILOSOPHY." 

TN  this  paper  I  have  a  two-fold  object  in  view  :  First,  to  state 
^  the  arguments  which  seem  to  prove  that  subjectivism  is  in 
all  its  various  forms  incoherent  and  untenable;  secondly,  to 
present  for  discussion  that  particular  form  of  realism  which 
seems  to  contain  most  promise  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
<:omplex  problems  involved. 

Let  me  define  precisely  what  I  intend  to  signify  by  the  term 
'subjectivism.'  I  take  it  as  being  interchangeable  with  the 
phrase  'subjective  idealism.'  It  appears  in  varying  forms  in 
Descartes,  in  Spinoza,  and  in  Leibniz,  in  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume ;  in  short,  in  every  one  of  the  chief  pre-Kantian  philoso- 
phies. But  however  variously  interpreted  in  the  different  sys- 
tems, it  is  determined  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  the 
objects  immediately  apprehended  in  sense-experience  exist  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  observer,  and  that  they  are  numer- 
ically and  existentially  distinct  for  each  observer.  According  to 
Descartes,  they  represent  real  material  bodies ;  according  to 
Berkeley,  they  reveal  the  world  which  is  abidingly  present  to  the 
mind  of  God.  What  is  fundamental  in  this  position  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  particular  view  adopted  of  the  causes  of  our  mental 
experiences, —  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  Descartes 
and  Berkeley  is  by  comparison  unimportant, —  but  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  mental  experience  itself. 

If  we  leave  Amauld  and  Reid  out  of  account,  as  not  sufficiently 
thoroughgoing,  we  may  regard  Kant  as  being  the  first  to  ques- 
tion the  underlying  assumption  of  the  subjectivist  position.  In 
so  doing  he  was  led  to  formulate  what  has  been  named  'objective 
idealism/  Kach  individual,  through  subjective  processes,  con- 
structs a  world  which  is  permanent  and  which  is  the  same  for 
all  observers.  The  mental  processes  are  distinct  for  each  ob- 
server ;    the  objects  immediately  apprehended  are  identical   for 

*  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  at  Cornell  University, 
December  27,  1907- 
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all.  But  though  the  historical  value  of  the  Kantian  idealism 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  genuine 
solution  of  the  special  problems  involved.  It  is,  I  should  say, 
impossible  to  extract  from  Kant,  and  still  more  impossible  to 
gather  from  Hegel,  any  coherent  account  of  how  consciousness 
stands  related  to  the  brain ;  why  it  is  that  the  world  apprehended 
varies  for  each  observer  together  with  this  small  and  insignificant 
portion  of  itself.  Objective  idealism  has,  in  the  past,  been  parasitic. 
It  has  lived  on  the  weaknesses  of  its  opponent.  It  has  taken 
the  refutation  of  subjectivism  as  equivalent  to  its  own  establish- 
ment. And  as  a  consequence,  objective  idealism  has  made 
practically  no  headway  except  among  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  pure  metaphysics.  It  has  yielded  no 
fruitful  orientation  for  scientific  research.  As  a  practical  stand- 
point, subjectivism  has  retained  its  hold  over  those  who  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  physics,  physiology,  and  psychology,  and 
who  accordingly  do  not  have  constantly  before  them  the  logical 
and  metaphysical  difficulties  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Even  within  the  sphere  of  the  positive  sciences  the  subjectivist 
position  does  not,  however,  prove  really  satisfactory.  As  a 
working  hypothesis  it  fairly  well  satisfies  the  needs  of  the 
physiologist ;  but  as  a  view-point  in  physics  and  psychology  it 
hopelessly  breaks  down.  Accordingly,  within  recent  years, 
workers  in  physics  and  in  psychology,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  have  occupied  themselves  in  seeking  some  other  stand- 
point. And  as  they  strive  to  develop  this  substitute  out  of  our 
detailed  knowledge,  through  study  of  those  very  facts  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  stumbling-block  of  all  objectivist  theories, 
there  is  good  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 

The  two  most  courageous  and  thoroughgoing  attempts  to 
establish  realism  have  been  those  of  Avenarius  and  of  Bergson. 
Avenarius  is  probably  the  most  original  thinker  that  Germany 
has  produced  within  the  past  forty  years  ;  Bergson  is  the  leading 
constructive  philosophical  thinker  in  France  at  the  present  day. 
Both  are  primarily  psychologists,  and  both  have  been  impelled  to 
develop  a  realistic  philosophy  through  their  detailed  study  of  the 
actual  facts  of  our  concrete  experience.     As  they  substantially 
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agree  in  the  criticism  which  they  pass  upon  subjective  idealism, 
I  may  state  that  criticism  before  proceeding  to  consideration  of 
their  constructive  views. 

,  The  contradiction  inherent  in  subjective  idealism  consists  in  its 
view  of  our  mental  states  as  standing  to  objects  in  a  two-fold 
simultaneous  relation  :  cognitively,  as  their  apprehensions,  and 
mechanically,  as  their  effects.  The  first  is  a  relation  of  inclusion, 
the  second  is  a  relation  of  exclusion.  By  viewing  ideas  in  terms 
of  the  first  relation,  the  subjectivist  reaches  his  starting-point, 
namely,  the  real  material  body  acting  on  the  material  brain,  and 
through  the  brain  generating  or  occasioning  the  mental  state. 
The  object  is  separated  from  its  effect  by  a  large  number  of  inter- 
mediate links  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  it,  save  in  that  they 
are  physical  processes  in  space.  The  facts,  therefore,  which 
prove  that  the  mental  state  is  a  mechanical  effect  of  the  real 
object  justify  no  assertion  as  to  its  internal  resemblance  to  that 
object,  and  so  inevitably  undermine  the  view  of  mental  states 
from  which  the  argument  starts.  If  the  subjectivist  conclusion  is 
accepted,  there  can  be  no  ground  save  only  the  dens  ex  machina 
of  a  preestablished  harmony  for  retaining  our  primitive  belief  in 
the  objective  validity  of  the  mental  state. 

The  first  view  of  mental  states,  as  cognitively  related  to  objects, 
must  be  accepted  as  valid  if  the  subjectivist  argument  is  to  have 
a  starting-point ;  it  cannot  be  valid  if  the  subjectivist  argument  is 
correct.  Either,  therefore,  the  subjectivist  must  establish  his 
position  without  assuming  the  ultimate  truth  of  his  starting-point, 
or  he  must  recognize  the  truth  of  that  starting-point  as  proving 
the  falsity  of  his  conclusion. 

This  argument  has  in  one  form  or  another  been  so  frequently 
stated,  and  in  spite  of  its  simplicity  seems  to  be  so  cogently 
valid,  that  as  a  rule  subjective  idealists  now  recognize  its  truth. 
They  therefore  endeavor  to  start  from  facts  which  involve  no 
realistic  assumptions.  And,  in  so  doing,  they  propound  their 
argument  in  a  new  form,  as  the  argument  from  relativity.  Even 
while  remaining  within  the  field  of  consciousness,  our  perceptions 
can,  they  contend,  be  proved  to  be  subjective,  numerically  and 
existentially  distinct  in  the  mind  of  each  observer.     Sense-per- 
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ccptions  arc,  as  is  easily  shown,  conditioned  by  the  individual 
circumstances,  view-point,  and  previous  experience  of  each  ob- 
server. They  vary  proportionately  with  changes  in  the  relation 
of  our  bodies  to  the  objects,  as  when  objects  alter  in  apparent 
size  and  form  according  to  their  distance  from  us.  Or  they  may 
vary  in  correspondence  with  variations  within  ourbodies,  as  when 
what  is  red  to  the  ordinary  observer  is  grey  to  the  color-blind, 
or  as  when  objects  are  seen  double  upon  displacement  of  one 
eyeball.  And  in  all  cases  the  exact  nature  of  the  variations  can 
only  be  discovered  in  and  through  determination  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  objects  on  the  brain.  The  perceptions  vary  inde- 
pendently of  the  objects  apprehended,  and  directly  only  with  the 
brain-states.  They  are  conditioned,  mediately  by  objects,  imme- 
diately by  the  brain-states  which  these  objects  cause. 

These,  then,  are  the  undeniable  facts.  They  can  neither  be 
called  in  question  nor  ignored.  They  constitute  the  problem 
which  awaits  solution.  How,  now,  are  they  interpreted  by  the 
subjectivist  ?  He  may  argue  in  either  of  two  ways.  If  he 
believes  that  our  mental  states  carry  us  to  a  transsubjective 
reality,  he  will  argue  from  this  conditionedness  of  our  percep- 
tions to  their  subjectivity.  He  will  contend  that,  as  our  percep- 
tions vary  directly  only  with  the  brain-states,  they  must  be  effects 
distinct  from  the  real  objects  and  separately  existent  in  each  indi- 
vidual mind.  But,  obviously,  in  so  arguing  the  subjectivist  falls 
back  upon  the  realistic  interpretation  of  experience.  The  argu- 
ment from  relativity  reduces  to  the  previous  argument  from  causal 
dependence  of  experience  upon  the  brain. 

The  subjectivist  may,  however,  take  a  very  different  line.  He 
may  entirely  give  up  the  belief  in  a  transsubjective  world,  and 
consequently  in  the  existence  of  a  material  body  and  brain.  He 
may  contend  that  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  but  sensations, 
that  sensations  remain  th^  sole  possible  objects  of  all  our  thoughts. 
And  from  this  position  he  may  then  argue  that  the  objects  im- 
mediately known  are  subjective  for  a  twofold  reason  :  first,  because 
they  are  sensations ;  and  secondly,  because  they  vary  from  mind 
to  mind. 

The  first  reason  is  that  objects  are  known  only  as  sensations 
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and  therefore  as  subjective.  Now,  without  questioning  the  con- 
tention  that  objects  are  known  as  sensations,  we  may  dispute  the 
inference  drawn  from  this  assertion.  Psychologists  have  come  to 
recognize  that '  sensation '  is  a  thoroughly  ambiguous  term.  It 
is  used  with  two  very  different  meanings,  as  process  of  apprehen- 
sion and  as  object  apprehended.  If  sensation  is  mental  process, 
then*  for  that  sufficient  reason  it  must  fall  on  the  subjective  or 
mental  side.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  sensations  have  to  be 
regarded  not  as  mental  processes,  but  as  objects  revealed  in  and 
through  such  processes,  this  argument  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Though  red  is  known  only  as  sensation,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  ob- 
jective content.  Similarly,  a  sound  or  an  odor  or  a  taste  is  an 
object  apprehended  by  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  distinct  from  the 
processes  through  which  such  apprehension  is  brought  about. 
Nothing  but  confusion  can  result  from  employing  the  term  '  sen- 
sation *  in  both  these  conflicting  connotations.  The  ambiguity  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  makes  the  term  *  experience '  so  ser- 
viceable to  certain  contemporary  schools  of  philosophy.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  two  aspects, — process  of  apprehension  and 
object  apprehended,  —  are  inseparable  ;  but  even  granting  that,, 
they  are  none  the  less  distinguishable.  And  a  name  that  is  ade- 
quately descriptive  of  the  one  aspect  cannot  rightly  be  applied  to 
the  other. 

Now  th<e  subjecdvist  argument,  that  objects  are  known  only  as 
sensations,  and  therefore  as  subjective,  makes  use  of  this  funda- 
mental ambiguity.  Only  by  interpreting  sensations  as  signifying 
objective  contents,  can  it  justify  the  assertion  that  objects  are 
known  as  sensations ;  and  yet,  only  by  regarding  sensations  as 
mental  processes,  can  it  legitimate  the  inference  that  they  are 
therefore  subjective.  The  ground  of  the  argument  involves  one 
interpretation  of  the  term  *  sensation,^  the  conclusion  implies  the 
other.  It  is  open  to  us  to  propound  the  counter-argument. 
Since  sensations  are  distinct  from  mental  processes,  objects  which 
are  known  as  sensations  cannot  be  mental  or  subjective.  This  is. 
the  meaning  now  ascribed  to  the  term  *  sensation  *  by  such  psy- 
chologists as  Ward,  Stout,  and  Alfred  Binet.  They  limit  it  to- 
denote  objective  content     Binet  admits  that  there  is  no  contra-- 
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diction  in  speaking  of  an  object  both  as  sensation  and  as  material.^ 
He  also  points  out  that  there  is  no  reason  why  sensations,  so 
regarded,  may  not  have  permanent  existence.  That  is  to  say, 
the  use  of  the  term  *  sensation,'  when  thus  clearly  defined,  decides 
nothing  either  for  or  against  realism. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  second  argument.  Sensations 
vary  from  mind  to  mind^and  for  that  reason  must  be  numerically 
and  existentially  distinct  for  each  observer.  Now  if  by  sensation 
is  meant  mental  process,  there  is  no  question.  Mental  processes 
are  undoubtedly  subjective;  they  take  place  separately  in  the 
mind  of  each  conscious  being.  But  if  by  '  sensation  '  we  mean 
content  apprehended,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow.  The  same 
identical  objective  content  may  be  differently  apprehended  by 
diilerent  minds.  The  subjectivist  tacitly  makes  the  impossible 
assumption  that  if  we  apprehend  real  objects  in  sense-experience, 
we  must  apprehend  them  in  their  intrinsic,  absolute  nature,  and 
that,  on  a  realistic  theory,  sense-perception  must  therefore  be 
identical  with  scientific  knowledge.  If  realism  proceeded  on  any 
such  assumption,  it  could,  of  course,  be  condemned  as  an  ab- 
surdity from  the  very  start.  The  difference  between  subjectivism 
and  realism  consists  not  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any 
such  underlying  assumption,  but  only  in  this,  that  the  subjectivist 
seeks  to  explain  the  varying  sensations  in  terms  of  themselves, 
the  realist  by  equating  them  with  variations  in  the  totality  of  the 
complex  conditions,  both  subjective  and  transsubjective,  which 
arc  therein  involved. 

The  mere  general  fact,  therefore,  that  such  variations  do  occur 
is  by  itself  no  conclusive  proof  either  for  or  against  any  one 
theory  of  knowledge.  The  variations  constitute  a  problem  to 
which  subjectivism  and  reah'sm  remain  as  alternative  explana- 
tions. This  argument  may  therefore  be  rejected  as  invalid.  By 
itself  it  proves  nothing,  and  would  never  have  been  put  forward 
had  not  the  subjectivist  been  already  convinced  on  other  grounds 
that  the  objects  of  mind  are  purely  mental.  These  other  unex- 
pressed grounds  would  seem  ultimately  to  reduce  to  the  physio- 
logical argument  which  I  have  already  considered. 

*  Vdme  et  le  corps,  pp.  13,  63. 
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The  belief  that  sensations  are  mechanically  generated  through 
brain-processes  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  sole  originating 
cause  of  subjective  idealism.  Other  arguments  may  be  employed 
to  develop  the  position,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  either  as 
causing  or  as  justifying  it.  The  subjectivist  who  seeks  to  ground 
his  position  on  the  facts  of  relativity  is  still  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  physiological  standpoint  which  he  professes  to  reject. 

Thus  it  matters  not  from  which  side  the  subjectivist  may  ap- 
proach the  facts.  He  may  start  with  the  physicist  and  physiologist 
from  material  bodies  and  the  material  brain,  or  with  the  psy- 
chologist from  our  immediate  mental  experiences  ;  in  either  case 
he  lands  himself  in  the  same  quandary.  He  can  only  prove 
mental  states  to  be  subjective  by  proving  them  to  be  externally 
related  to  objects  as  their  mechanical  effects,  and  yet  this  can 
only  be  done  by  simultaneously  interpreting  the  mental  states  in 
the  cognitive  terms  which  justify  the  realistic  standpoint.  This 
perpetual  alternation  between  realism  and  idealism  is  as  contra- 
dictory as  it  is  unavoidable. 

Now,  if  we  accept  this  criticism  of  subjective  idealism,  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  fast  to  the  fundamental  fact  upon  which  that 
criticism  is  based,  —  the  fact,  namely,  that  any  view  which 
regards  mental  states  as  effects  generated  or  occasioned  by  the 
brain  must  render  impossible  the  understanding  of  their  repre- 
sentative function,  —7  we  are  brought  to  the  view  propounded  by 
Avenarius  and  by  Bergson,  that  the  brain  is  in  no  sense  the  seat 
or  organ  of  the  conscious  life,  that  its  function  is  purely  motor 
and  never  cognitive.  It  differs  from  the  spinal  cord  only  in 
degree  of  complexity.  It  is  not  the  material  substrate  of  con- 
sciousness, but  only  the  motor  instrument  through  which  it 
actively  intervenes  in  the  material  realm. 

That  the  body  is  the  instrument  and  not  the  necessary  sub- 
strate of  the  mind  has  often  been  propounded  as  a  pleasing  specu- 
lation, as  for  instance  by  William  James  in  his  IngersoU  Lecture 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  very  different  matter, 
however,  when  Avenarius  and  Bergson  strive  to  work  it  syste- 
matically into  the  web  of  our  scientific  knowledge,  urging  that  it 
is  the  only  feasible  interpretation  of  the  empirical  facts.     Both  arc 
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led  to  its  adoption  by  the  requirements  of  the  detailed  psycho- 
logical enquiries  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  possess  a 
genuine  interest  in  cerebral  physiology  and  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  established  results. 

As  regards  Avenarius,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  mouth 
the  contention  means  very  much  less  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
He  developed  his  realistic  theory  comparatively  late  in  his  philo- 
sophical development,  and  never  thoroughly  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing his  general  metaphysic  into  harmony  with  it.  He  oscillates 
between  parallelism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  materialism,  on  the 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  between  a  view  which  entirely  separates 
mind  from  matter,  and  a  view  which  denies  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  matter.  Avenarius  meant,  indeed,  to  develop  a  view 
very  different  from  either  of  these  two  familiar  standpoints.  For 
in  both  of  them,  as  he  has  been  careful  to  show,  subjectivism  is 
necessarily  in  some  degree  involved.  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  realistic  philosophy 
whose  programme  he  has  sketched.  His  criticism  of  subjectiv- 
ism is  remarkably  thorough,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  suc- 
cessful.    But, he  fails  to  provide  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

With  Bergson  matters  stand  very  differently.  He  rejects 
{parallelism  and  materialism  with  equal  emphasis.  No  one  can 
possibly  accuse  him  of  coquetting  with  either.  His  words 
may,  therefore,  be  allowed  their  full  weight.  He  means  every- 
thing that  he  says  when  he  contends  that  the  brain  has  no 
cognitive  function.  Moreover,  he  has  developed  his  position  in 
considerable  detail.  In  his  Matiere  et  memoire  he  has  shown 
how  the  facts  known  regarding  brain-localization,  specific  energy 
of  the  nerves,  Weber's  law,  and  the  like,  can  all  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  from  this  point  of  view.  His  philosophy  has,  there- 
fore, the  unique  value  of  establishing  a  new  possibility,  one  that 
has  not  been  developed  by  any  preceding  thinker. 

I  shall  conclude  by  indicating,  —  I  can  do  no  more  than  indi- 
cate,— the  chief  consequences  which  Bergson's  position  entails. 
In  the  first  place,  it  involves  our  giving  up  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  our  knowledge.  Our  starting-point  is  the  world 
of  material  bodies  in  space.     The  problem  is  not  to  account  for 
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consciousness  of  it,  but  to  explain  why  we  know  it  in  the  form 
relative  to  our  individual  position  and  practical  needs.  By  right 
it  is  knowledge  of  true  independent  reality ;  in  actual  fact  it  is 
limited  in  extent,  permeated  with  illusion,  and  largely  personal. 

Secondly,  Bergson  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  physiology  and 
psychology  have  gone  off  on  an  entirely  false  scent,  and  that,  in 
seeking  to  explain  the  mind  through  study  of  the  nervous 
system  and  brain,  they  are  looking  for  light  where  none  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  from  the  physiological  point  of  view  that  Bergson 
propounds  the  fundamental  problem  of  his  philosophy.  As  he 
recogfnizes,  and  indeed  insists,  the  world  perceived  varies  together 
with  that  special  portion  of  itself  which  we  name  the  brain. 
Accordingly,  all  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  either  casts 
light  upon  the  nature  of  both.  The  more  fully  we  understand 
the  manner  in  which  the  brain  reacts  upon  the  external  world, 
the  better  shall  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
conscious  life.  The  subjectivist  explanation  of  this  functional 
relation  is  that  the  brain -processes  are  either  the  sufficient  or  the 
occasional  cause  of  the  mental  states.  Bergson's  explanation,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  ordinary  consciousness  is  essentially  prac- 
tical. The  orientation  of  the  healthy,  unsophisticated  mind  is 
exclusively  towards  action.  Therein  it  harmonizes  with  the 
brain,  which  by  its  changes  determines  the  possible  actions 
through  which  the  body  may  adapt  itself  to  its  material  environ- 
ment. The  stimuli  coming  from  objects  to  the  various  sense- 
organs  prepare  the  reactions,  potential  or  actual,  whereby  the 
body  adapts  itself  to  them.  By  controlling  the  reactions  thus 
caused  the  mind  can  intervene  in  the  material  realm.  The  mind 
can  only  act  through  the  bodily  mechanisms  thus  placed  at  its 
disposal.  It  is  limited  by  the  motor  instrument  which  conditions 
all  its  activities.  And  since  the  activity  even  of  scientific  or  phil- 
osophical thinking  depends  upon  sensuous  instruments,  such  as 
language,  this  limitation  reaches  even  into  the  purely  theoret- 
ical domain. 

Thirdly,  mind  and  body  must  be  regarded  as  standing  in  a 
one-sided  relation  of  interaction.  The  mind  controls  the  body. 
The  body,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  itself  acting  on  the  mind, 
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limits  and  defines  all  mental  activities,  even  those  which  seem  to 
be  of  an  exclusively  cognitive  character.  Thus  the  mind  in 
sense-experience  develops  only  those  perceptions  which  are 
necessary  for  action,  and  develops  them  in  that  particular  form 
which  best  enables  them  to  fulfil  their  practical  function.  Ideas 
which  can  gain  no  purchase  on  the  body  can  form  no  integral 
part  of  our  real  life,  and  therefore,  though  possible  to  the  mind, 
will  not  appear  within  the  conscious  field.  Inefficacy  is  equiva- 
lent to  unconsciousness.^  In  this  manner  the  limitation  of  our 
sense-experience  to  the  immediate  environment  in  which  the  body 
stands,  and  also  the  various  illusions,  convenient  though  false, 
which  characterize  the  visual  field,  may  one  and  all  be  explained. 
They  reveal  the  transformations  which  our  consciousness  of  the 
real  world  undergoes  in  order  the  better  to  gain  control  over  the 
material  body. 

Fourthly,  though  this  position  involves  a  pragmatist  attitude 
towards  ordinary  consciousness,  it  implies  an  anti-pragmatist  view 
of  knowledge  as  a  whole.  True  knowledge  consists  in  emanci- 
pation, within  the  theoretical  domain,  from  the  tyranny  of  prac- 
tical needs. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  consequences  which  follow  from 
Bergson's  position.  His  philosophy  is  a  detailed  and  very  defi- 
nite contribution  towards  the  establishment  of  realism.     It  makes 

^  Professor  McGiWary,  in  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  realism 
in  the  Journal  of  Philoiophy^  Psychology ^  and  Scitntific  Methods^  has  taken  up  a 
midway  position.  «  The  senHre  may  be  the  effect  of  the  physiological  process,  and 
yet  the  sensum  may  be  the  same  as  the  sensibile  which  initiated  the  physiological 
process  on  which  the  senHre  depends.  Consciousness  arises  as  the  correlate  of 
physiological  functioning,  and  when  it  arises  it  does  not  produce  its  object.  ...  Is 
consciousness,  therefore,  a  function  of  the  bodily  organism  ?  Yes  and  no.  .  .  .  The 
fad  of  consciousness  is  a  *  function  '  of  the  bodily  organism  in  the  sense  that  this  fact 
does  not  exist  unless  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  brain,  and  it  exists  when  these 
changes  do  occur.  But  when  changes  of  a  certain  kind  thus  occur,  changes  of  the 
brain  within  the  limits  of  this  kind  do  not  occasion  changes  in  consciousness.  The 
only  changes  that  consciousness  undergoes,  if  we  may  speak  of  them  as  changes  of 
consciousness,  are  changes  from  existence  into  non-existence,  and  vice  versa.**  (Vol. 
IV,  pp.  593~595« )  ^  shall  be  surprised  if,  in  developing  this  view,  Mr.  McGilvary 
is  not  compelled  to  advance  the  whole  length  of  Bergson's  position.  That  conscious- 
ness is  a  sort  of  transparency  always  identical  with  itself,  and  not  rather  a  mental 
process  vaiying  with  variations  in  the  objects  apprehended,  requires  further  argument 
than  Professor  McGilvary  has  yet  presented. 
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a  bold  frontal  attack  upon  all  the  main  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  realistic  interpretation  of  sense-perception.  As  I 
have  already  said,  it  has  the  unique  value  of  establishing  a 
genuinely  new  standpoint  from  which  to  approach  the  problem 
of  knowledge.  We  have,  it  seems  to  me,  no  right  to  put  for- 
ward realistic  theories  of  our  own  until  we  have  discussed  and 
definitely  come  to  terms  with  this  highly  elaborated  system. 
For  myself,  I  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  it;  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  .afford  better  promise  of  further  light  than  any  theory  yet 
presented.  If  this  paper  will  in  any  measure  serve  to  draw  the 
attention  of  others  to  Bergson's  works,  it  will  have  been  written 
to  good  purpose. 

Norman  Smith. 
Princeton  University. 


GREEN  AND  SIDGWICK  ON  THE  COMMUNITY  OF 

THE  GOOD. 

THE  doctrine  that  the  true  Good  is  necessarily  common  or 
non-competitive  in  character  is  not  new  to  ethical  thought. 
For  its  first  expression  we  should  need  to  look  far  back.  But  it 
has  g^ned  an  added  importance  for  English  students  through  the 
empbasis  with  which  it  was  held  and  defended  by  T.  H.  Green, 
and  the  no  less  emphatic  criticism  brought,  to  bear  on  it  by  Sidg- 
wick.  This  paper  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
question  as  it  has  been  left  by  these  rival  leaders  of  English  ethi- 
cal thought ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  in  the  first  instance  to 
refer  to  some  earlier  phases  of  the  theory. 

We  have  provisionally  referred  to  the  theory  as  a  single  one ; 
but  on  closer  examination  we  find  that  it  may  be  held  in  two 
somewhat  different  forms,  corresponding  to^the  terms  *  common  ^ 
and  '  non-competitive.'  The  idea  that  the  true  Good  is  neces- 
sarily  a  common  Good  might  be  said  to  be  the  master-thought  of 
Greek  ethical  reflection,  and  it  has  been  enforced  anew  by  Hegel 
and  his  successors.  But  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  the  good  life 
can  only  be  a  life  in  which  others  share,  a  life  of  reciprocal  ser- 
vice and  benefit,  and  yet  to  stop  short  of  the  conception  of  the 
Good  as  something  that  cannot  be  the  subject  of  competition,  as 
necessarily  raised  above  all  conflict  of  individual  interests,  and  so 
common  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  idea  is  not  radically  different 
in  the  two  cases ;  but  the  added  precision  and  sharpness  of  the- 
latter  form  of  the  theory  renders  it  especially  open  to  criticism. 

And  as  the  theory  may  take  two  forms,  differing  in  precision 
if  not  in  substance,  so  it  may  be  reached  by  two  different  lines 
of  argument  which,  in  analysis  at  least,  can  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  the  line  of  thought  already  referred  to  as  especially 
characteristic  of  Greek  ethics,  — that  a  man  can  only  find  his  true 
manhood  in  a  community  which  claims  his  allegiance  and  his 
service,  and  that  it  is  only  as  citizens,  bearing  all  the  responsibil- 
ities and  restraints  of  citizenship;  not  as  private  and  isolated  units, 
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that  men  can  participate  in  the  Good.  By  surrendering  the  pur- 
suit of  private  gain  or  inclination  to  share  in  the  public  burden, 
the  individual  citizen  makes  himself  heir  to  the  whole  riches  of 
the  life  of  the  body  politic ;  by  sacrificing  his  immediate  good, 
he  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  true  Good. 

The  second  argument  belongs  in  its  full  development  to  a 
later  period,  although  it  appears  in  the  teaching  of  the  Cynics 
and  influences  certain  aspects  of  the  thought  of  Plato.  It  sets 
out  from  the  conception  of  the  Good  as  strictly  inward  and  per- 
sonal, as  so  entirely  a  matter  of  a  right  attitude  of  the  soul  that 
outward  goods  are  indifferent  or  negligible.  And  if  this  view  of 
the  Good  as  depending  entirely  on  the  inner  life  of  each  man  be 
consistently  held,  there  can  clearly  be  no  question  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  in  its  attainment  It  is  non-competitive  because  its  seat 
is  in  the  breast  of  each  man,  secure  from  the  effect  of  outward 
influences.  This  line  of  thought  carries  the  doctrine  to  its  full 
length,  in  claiming  for  the  true  Good  an  absolutely  non-competi- 
tive character ;  but  in  .order  to  do  so,  it  is  forced  to  give  a  narrow 
and  rigoristic,  or  Stoical,  account  of  the  Good.  Thus  those 
thinkers  who  have  been  unwilling  to  carry  the  Stoic  type  of 
moral  philosophy  to  the  length  of  paradox,  have  often  reinforced 
the  argument  from  the  essential  inwardness  of  moral  good  or 
Virtue  by  an  appeal  to  the  social  character  of  man  as  a  moral 
being.  In  other  words,  the  two  arguments  which  we  have  dis- 
tinguished have  been  as  a  rule  combined  and  blended. 

We  find  this  fusion  of  the  two  lines  of  thought  in  both  the  Stoic 
and  the  early  Christian  ethics.  The  main  reliance  of  the  Stoic 
was  placed  on  the  second  argument,  for  he  never  tired  of  em- 
phasizing the  inwardness  of  Virtue  and  its  accessibility  to  all,  — 
**  Rex  est  qui  posuit  metus,"  —  the  wise  man  alone  is  truly  happy, 
wealthy,  and  regal.  But  to  this  negative  view  of  the  community 
of  the  Good,  he  added  the  positive  conception  of  the  essential 
brotherhood  of  all  true  followers  of  Wisdom,  whatever  their  sta- 
tion in  life,  nationality,  or  outward  circumstances.  So  also  in 
Christian  thought  there  has  been  a  constant,  or  at  least  a  recur- 
rent, tendency  to  disparage  external  and  competitive  goods  in 
comparison  with   the   Good  which  is   inward  and   inalienable. 
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"  Having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things,"  the  early  Chris- 
tians submitted  to  be  despoiled  of  their  outward  possessions 
without  feeling  that  anything  of  real  value  had  been  lost ;  but 
they  also  added  a  positive  conception  to  the  negative  one.  For 
they  realized  much  more  vividly  than  the  Stoics  themselves  the 
Stoic  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  and  their  keen  sense 
of  solidarity  made  them  feel  that  any  true  good  g^ned  by  one 
member  of  the  community  was  of  benefit  to  all. 

When  we  turn  to  modem  ethics,  we  at  once  find  the  principle 
that  the  true  Good  is  common  at  the  centre  of  a  great  ethical 
system,  —  that  of  Spinoza.  His  treatment  of  this  point  is  so 
striking  as  to  call  for  a  few  quotations,  even  if  we  are  led  by 
them  into  an  apparent  digression.  Spinoza  sees  in  the  passions 
the  great  divisive  forces  of  human  nature,  while  it  is  by  Virtue 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  true  Good  that  men  are  bound  together. 
Thus  he  holds  that  "  in  so  far  only  as  men  live  in  obedience  to 
reason  do  they  always  necessarily  agree  in  nature."  And  "  the 
highest  good  of  those  who  follow  virtue  is  common  to  all,  and 
therefore  all  can  equally  rejoice  therein  " ;  for  "  to  act  virtuously  is 
to  act  in  obedience  to  reason,  and  whatsoever  we  do  in  obedience  to 
reason  is  to  understand  ;  therefore  the  highest  good  to  those  who 
follow  after  virtue  is  to  know  God,  that  is  a  good  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  and  can  be  possessed  by  all  men  equally  in  so  far  as 
they  are  of  the  same  nature."  "  This  love  towards  God  cannot 
be  stained  by  the  emotion  of  envy  or  jealousy  ;  contrariwise  it  is 
the  more  fostered  in  proportion  as  we  conceive  a  greater  number 
of  men  to  be  joined  to  God  by  the  same  bond  of  love."  For  **  this 
love  towards  God  is  the  highest  good  which  we  can  seek  for  under 
the  guidance  of  reason,  it  is  common  to  all  men,  and  we  desire 
that  all  should  rejoice  therein."  * 

In  the  teaching  of  Spinoza  on  this  point,  there  may  be  traced  an 
expressed  or  implied  a  priori  argument  from  the  unity  of  Reason 
to  the  unity,  and  hence  the  non-competitive  character,  of  the  true 
Good.  To  a  thinker  who  believes  firmly  in  the  unity  of  Reason, 
especially  in  its  highest  ethical  and  social  manifestations,  it  may 
well  seem  incredible  that  its  demands  on  diflferent  moral  beings 

*  Ethics  (Elwes*s  trmos.),  Pt  IV,  props,  xxxv,  xxxvi ;  Pt.  V,  prop.  xx. 
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should  be  ultimately  conflicting,  or  should  in  the  end  produce 
anything  less  than  a  thorough  and  organic  unity  of  all.  But  if 
this  mode  of  thought,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
again,  is  present  in  Spinoza,  yet  his  advocacy  of  the  theory  that 
the  true  Good  is  non -competitive  gains  a  great  part  of  its  per- 
suasiveness from  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  sought  and  found 
satisfaction,  not  in  outward  possessions  where  one  man's  gain  is 
another's  loss,  but  in  that  "acquiescence  of  spirit"  which  he  felt 
all  might  share  if  they  would,  and  each  be  richer  for  the  wealth 
of  his  neighbor. 

In  the  ethics  of  Kant,  as  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  we  find  the 
inwardness  of  true  Good  so  firmly  insisted  on  that  it  is  an  obvious 
inference  that  in  respect  of  it  no  conflict  of  interests  can  occur. 
From  the  formal  and  subjective  point  of  view,  the  Good  is  not 
competitive.  But  Kant  also  suggests,  though  he  does  not  work 
out,  a  positive  application  of  the  same  principle  by  his  conception 
of  a  '  Kingdom  of  Ends,'  in  which  each  member  shall  legislate 
for  himself  and  all  others,  and  the  wills  of  all  shall  be  in  complete 
harmony.  In  this  idea  of  the  common  character  of  the  Good,  the 
widely  diverse  systems  of  Kant  and  Spinoza  show  a  striking  agree- 
ment Spinoza  holds  that  every  man  who  follows  after  his  own 
good  according  to  the  guidance  of  Reason  necessarily  acts  in  har- 
mony with  all  other  good  men  ;  while  Kant  passes  straight  from 
his  principle  of  the  '  Autonomy  of  the  Will '  to  the  idea  of  all 
good  (/.  ^.,  autonomous)  wills  as  necessarily  cooperating  and 
harmonizing  in  a  '  Kingdom  of  Ends.'  For  both  thinkers  the 
morality  of  a  principle  and  its  universality  (in  the  sense  of  capa- 
bility of  being  willed  by  all  moral  agents)  are  practically  equiv- 
alent terms.* 

When  we  come  to  the  philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green,  we  find  that 
his  doctrine  of  the  non-competitive  character  of  the  Good  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  Spinoza's,  though  it  is  worked  out  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Book  III,  chapters  iii  and  iv,  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  He  shows  how,  from  the  rudest  begin- 
ning^ of  human  society,  men  have  been  impelled  to  pass  beyond 

»  (y  R.  A.  Duff,  Spino%a'i  Political  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  130;  also  ch. 
zi,  "  The  Good  as  the  Principle  of  Sociality." 
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the  mere  attempt  to  gratify  their  immediate  desires,  and  to  seek 
the  good  of  a  larger  and  more  permanent  body,  with  whom  they 
have  identified  themselves,  whose  interests  they  have  made  their 
own.  "The  man  cannot  contemplate  himself  as  in  a  better  state, 
or  on  the  way  to  the  best,  without  contemplating  others,  not 
merely  as  a  means  to  that  better  state,,  but  as  sharing  it  with 
him."  *  And  this  idea  of  a  Common  Good  acquires  the  force  of 
an  imperative,  nay,  is  the  foundation  of  all  obligation,  as  against 
every  momentary  inclination.  **  There  is  an  idea  which  equally 
underlies  the  conception  both  of  moral  duty  and  of  legal  right 
.  .  .  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  a  common  good  ;  a  good  com- 
mon to  the  person  conceiving  it  with  others,  and  good  for  him 
and  them,  whether  at  any  moment  it  answers  their  likings  or 
no."*  The  satisfaction  for  which  man  seeks  is  an  abiding  satis- 
faction, but  on  this  very  ground  it  is  one  '*  which  no  man  can 
contemplate  as  abiding  except  so  far  as  he  identifies  himself  with 
a  society  whose  well-being  is  to  him  as  his  own."*  The  society 
with  which  he  so  identifies  himself  may  at  first  be  limited  in  num- 
bers ;  but  such  is  the  strength  of  the  advancing  principhe  of 
sociality  that  finally  he  is  bound  to  recognize  in  every  man  or 
woman  one  who  has  at  least  a  potential  claim  on  his  respect  and 
his  service.  Thus  *^  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  Common 
Good  "  proceeds  towards  the  ideal  state,  in  which  every  moral 
agent  shall  be  looked  on  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  as  entitled  to 
share  in  that  Common  Good.  Further,  Green  finds  that  men, 
by  identifying  themselves  with  the  interests  of  a  family  or  society, 
came  "  with  more  or  less  distinctness  to  conceive  that  permanent 
welfare  of  the  family,  which  it  was  their  great  object  to  promote, 
as  consisting,  at  any  rate  among  other  things,  in  the  continuance 
of  an  interest  like  their  own ;  in  other  words  as  consisting  in  the 
propagation  of  virtue."  *  Here  we  have  the  idea  of  a  good  of 
character,  of  an  inner  good,  of  desert.  "  And  the  recognition  of 
desert  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  good,  as 

*  Prolegomena^  J  I99» 
«  /W^.,  {  202. 
^  Ibid,^  {232,  end. 
*/^fV/.,  {242. 
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distinct  from  one  sensible  or  natural." '  And  now,  Green  pro- 
ceeds, *'  we  have  the  beginning  of  that  education  of  the  conscience 
of  which  the  end  is  the  conviction  that  the  only  true  good  is  to 
be  good."* 

Now  whether  or  not  we  accept  all  the  steps  of  Green's  argu- 
ment, considered  as  a  genetic  account  of  the  origin  and  extension 
of  the  idea  of  the  Common  Good,  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
he  traces  in  the  process  by  which  this  idea  is  developed  both  the 
elements  or  moments  which  at  the  outset  we  found  to  be  involved 
in  it ;  he  emphasizes  both  the  necessity  for  each  man  to  pass 
beyond  himself  that  he  may  contribute  to  and  participate  in  the 
good  of  a  body  of  his  fellows,  and  also  the  growing  inwardness 
of  ethical  thought  which  leads  to  the  exaltation  of  an  inner,  and 
hence  non-competitive,  good  as  alone  ultimate.  And  he  sums 
up  his  argument  in  the  words :  *'  The  one  process  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  other,  because  the  only  good  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  there  can  be  no  competition  of  interest,  which  is  really 
common  to  all  who  may  pursue  it,  is  that  which  consists  in  the 
universal  will  to  be  good,  —  in  the  settled  disposition  on  each 
man's  part  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  humanity  in  his  own 
person  and  the  persons  of  others.  The  conviction  of  a  com- 
munity of  good  for  all  men  can  never  be  really  harmonized  with 
our  notions  of  what  is  good,  so  long  as  anything  else  than  self- 
devotion  to  an  ideal  of  mutual  service  is  the  end  by  reference  to 
which  these  notions  are  formed."  * 

Such,  in  outline,  is  Green's  theory  of  the  common  nature  of  the 
Good.  Sidgwick's  criticisms  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  posthu- 
mously published  Lectures  on  the  Ethics  of  T.  H,  Green,  Mr,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  J,  Martineau,  It  was  natural  that  he  should  single 
out  this  theory  for  special  notice  ;  for  he  freely  admits  its  attract- 
iveness, especially  in  its  avoidance  of  the  difficulties  raised  for  the 
hedonist  by  the  conflicting  claims  to  happiness  of  different  indi- 
viduals. **  /  cannot,"  he  says,  **  be  accused  of  underrating  these 
difficulties ;  in  fact  it  was  a  main  object  of  that  part  of  my  treatise 
on  The  Methods  of  Ethics  which  deals  with  hedonistic  method  to 

«c?/.a/.,  J243. 
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bring  them  into  full  view.  If  Green  can  consistently  maintain  an 
'  idea  of  a  true  good '  that  'does  not  admit  of  the  distinction  between 
good  for  self  and  good  for  others/  his  system  will  in  this  respect 
have  a  fundamental  superiorit}'  over  Hedonism.*'  * 

The  acknowledgment  here  made  regarding  the  merits  of  a 
theory  of  ethics  which  conceives  the  good  as  non-competitive  is 
a  striking  one ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask,  before  consid- 
ering in  detail  Sidgwick's  objections  to  Green's  'proof  of  the 
principle,  whether,  on  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  strength  of  this 
proof,  an  idealistic  ethic  has  not  "  in  this  respect  a  fundamental 
superiority  over  Hedonism."  For  a  philosophy  such  as  Green's, 
Goodness  in  the  sense  of  purity  of  character  and  devotion  of  will 
is  the  true  end  of  life ;  and  no  refinement  of  criticism  can  perma- 
nently obscure  the  significance  of  this  quality,  considered  not 
merely  as  an  abstract  attitude  of  the  will,  but  as  rightness  of  will 
expressing  itself  in  character  and  action.  It  may  be  hard  to 
define,  but  its  existence  and  influence  are  felt,  and  felt  as  some- 
thing sui  generis ^  whenever  it  is  present.  Now,  while  pleasure  is 
to  a  limited  extent  self-propagating,  yet  the  enjoyment  of  one 
individual  often  rests  on  pain  suffered  by  another,  or  by  reaction 
causes  pain  to  the  same  man  at  a  later  time.  Goodness,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  limited  in  this  way.  It  is  cumulative  for  the 
individual  and  contagious  in  its  tendency  to  pass  from  one  to 
others.  Thus,  when  we  take  it  in  a  wider  sense,  because  nearer 
to  the  concrete  reality  of  experience,  than  that  of  the  abstract  Good 
Will,  the  *  Good  Character '  still  has  an  advantage  over  Pleasure 
in  its  more  common,  less  competitive,  nature ;  and,  as  Sidgwick 
himself  suggests,  has  pro  tanto  an  advantage  as  the  ethical  End. 

But,  returning  to  Sidgwick's  specific  criticisms,  we  may  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  distinguish  between  the  two  arguments  on  which 
he  lays  the  chief  stress,  although  in  themselves  they  are  closely 
related.  The  first  argument  is  that  Green's  treatment  of  Justice, 
and  his  repeated  use  of  the  terms  *  self-sacrifice '  and  *  self-renun- 
ciation,' show  that  he  cannot  consistently  carry  out  the  principle 
that  the  true  good  is  non-competitive ;  and  the  second,  that  he 
could  not  defend  the  principle  at  all,  if  he  did  not  oscillate  between 
a  wider  and  a  narrower  conception  of  the  Good. 

»P.  65. 
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Sidgwick  first  examines  Green's  treatment  of  Justice,  and  his 
description  of  the  just  man  as  one  who  **  will  not  promote  his  own 
well-being  or  that  of  one  whom  he  loves  or  likes  ...  at  the  cost 
of  impeding  in  any  way  the  well-being  of  one  who  is  nothing  to 
him  but  a  man."  This  description,  Sidgwick  argues,  "implies 
that  the  promotion  of  one's  own  well-being  or  that  of  one's  friends 
may  really  involve  the  cost  of  impeding  the  well-being  of  others : 
otherwise  what  need  of  this  resolute  impartiality  ?  It  implies,  in 
short,  that  Good,  as  implied  in  the  notion  of  benefit' and  well-be- 
ing, does  really  consist,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  objects  that 
admit  of  being  competed  for,  though  Green's  theory  of  a  true 
Good  denies  this."  *  Similarly,  in  regard  to  *  self-sacrifice,'  Sidg- 
wick asks :  *'  What,  in  strictness,  can  such  a  man  be  said  to 
'  sacrifice  *  when  he  is  seeking  his  own  greatest  good  with  true 
insight,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  his  true  good  cannot  lie  in 
*  objects  that  admit  of  being  competed  for '  ?  What  *  sacrifice '  is 
there  in  giving  up  things  that  are  no  sort  of  good  to  one  ?  "  And 
he.  concludes :  "  In  all  this  I  seem  to  find  .  .  .  pagan  or  neo- 
pagan  elements  of  ethical  thought  —  in  which  the  governing  con- 
ception takes  the  form  of  self-regard  —  combined  with  Christian 
or  post-Christian  elements,  without  any  proper  philosophical 
reconciliation  of  the  two."  * 

Now  when  we  examine  this  formidable  charge  regarding  the 
supposed  element  of  ne6-pagani^m  in  Green's  position,  we  find 
that  it  hardly  amounts  to  more  than  this,  —  that  the  sphere  of 
the  moral  life,  in  which  alone  the  Good  Will  becomes  actual 
and  operative,  is  one  in  which  material  *  goods '  and  their  distri- 
bution play  an  important  part.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  refuse  to 
allow  a  thinker  to  use  the  term  *  good '  or  *  benefit'  of  these  things 
because  he  held  that  the  *  true  good '  was  ultimately  of  a  higher 
order.  Such  an  idea  as  that  of  Justice  must  be  wrought  out  in  the 
midst  of  existing  conditions,  in  which  most  men  hold  very  frankly 
that '  goods '  are  both  material  and  competitive.  Nor  does  Green 
refuse  to  speak  of  "  good  things  of  the  body,"  *  though  their 

»Pp.  66,  67. 
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goodness  may  be  "  merely  relative,  "  when  they  are  compared 
with  "  good  things  of  the  soul."  And  so  when  Sidgwick  chal- 
lenges Green  "to  reconstruct  the  conscientious  man's  notions  of 
justice  and  injustice,  and  show  us  exactly  what  they  come  to  when 
the  distinction  between  good  for  self  and  good  for  others  is 
eliminated/'  *  it  is  enough  to  answer  that  Green  says  repeatedly 
and  explicitly  that  we  cannot  so  construct  in  detail  the  ideal 
state,  in  which  all  men  would  live  for  the  good  of  others  as  for 
their  own.  Doubtless  in  it  'justice '  would  be  transformed  or 
transcended.  But  under  present  conditions  it  is  only  by  *  faith- 
fulness in  the  unrighteous  mammon '  that  the  *  true  riches '  can 
be  gained  or  even  their  existence  made  apparent  to  a  sceptical 
world. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  self-sacrifice.  Green  is  certainly  as  far 
from  holding  that  this  involves  the  sacrifice  of  man's  ultimate 
good  as  any  other  thinker  who  believes  that  life  must  be  lost  in 
order  to  be  saved.  But  it  seems  little  more  than  a  play  on  words 
to  assert  on  this  ground  that  '  sacrifice '  means  "  giving  up  things 
that  are  no  sort  of  good  to  one."  Surely  'sacrifice,*  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense  of  giving  up  inclination,  leisure,  immediate  and  proxi- 
mate goods  of  many  kinds,  is  an  intelligible  term  even  in  the 
mouth  of  an  idealist.  And  Green  has  recorded  his  belief  that  in 
an  ideal  society,  though  self-sacrifice  might  no  longer  be  needful 
in  the  forms  which  we  know,  yet  there  might  still  be  "  demands 
for  the  rejection  of  possible  pleasure"  and  need  for  the  "self- 
devoted  will."  * 

But  it  is  the  second  of  Sidg^wick's  criticisms  which  is  most 
important  and  penetrates  furthest.  If,  he  argues.  Green  takes 
seriously  the  position  that  the  only  true  or  ultimate  Good  is  to  be 
good,  and  that  this  is  so  entirely  an  inward  and  personal  matter 
as  to  be  wholly  non-competitive,  he  is  not  entitled  at  a  later  stage 
of  his  argument  to  introduce  the  wider  ideal  of  the  Good  as  the 
realization  of  all  the  capacities  of  man's  nature.  If  the  good  will 
includes  "the  will  to  know  what  is  true,  to  make  what  is  beauti- 
ful," Sidgwick  asks,  "  is  it  not  idle  to  tell  us  that  the  idea  of  a 

*  Lectures^  p.  67. 
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true  good  does  not  admit  of  the  distinction  between  good  for 
self  and  good  for  others,  and  that  a  man's  true  good  does  not 
consist  in  objects  that  adnut  of  being  competed  for,  —  so  long  as 
the  materia]  conditions  of  human  existence  remain  at  all  the 
same  as  they  are  now?"  "Virtue,  no  doubt,"  he  continues, 
"  and  the  highest  virtue  —  though  not  every  particular  virtue  — - 
admits  of  being  exercised  under  any  external  conditions  of  life  ; 
but  the  faculties  that  find  expression  in  the  arts  and  sciences  — 
no."^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  self-realization  is  taken  as  the  end, 
by  what  right  can  a  man  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  in  his  own  case 
those  aesthetic  and  intellectual  faculties  which  Green  in  some 
passages  includes  as  part  of  the  Good  ?  Or  rather,  if  it  is  even 
possible  that  the  individual  may  be  called  on  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
enjoyment,  but  also  opportunities  for  self-development  in  these 
directions,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  Good,  which  admittedly 
includes  development,  is  non-competitive?* 

This  argument  is  summed  up  in  a  sentence  in  which  Sidgwick 
charges  Green  with  allowing  "  his  thought  to  swing  like  a  pendu- 
lum between  a  wider  and  a  narrower  ideal  of  true  good,  some- 
times expanding  it  to  Culture,  sometimes  narrowing  it  to  Virtue 
and  the  Good  Will.  When  he  thinks  of  full  realization  of  human 
capabilities,  he  brings  in  the  development  of  artistic  faculties  and 
the  cultivation  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  development  of  scientific 
faculties  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds ;  when  he 
wants  to  bring  out  its  non-competitive  character,  we  find  it  shrunk 
to  virtue  and  goodness  of  will."  * 

Thus  Sidgwick  states  a  dilemma :  either  the  non-competitive 
ideal,  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  its  Stoic,  ascetic,  and 
Kantian  forms  ;  or  the  Hellenic  ideal,  including  that  manifold 
development  of  human  capacities  which  was  comprised  under  the 
conception  of  doenj.  The  first  is  non-competitive,  —  common  in 
the  strictest  sense,  —  but  empt>''  of  content ;  the  second  has  con- 
tent and  breadth,  but  it  is  common  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
And  we  must  make  our  choice  bet\*'een  the  two,  for  they  are 
alternatives  which  cannot  be  combined. 

*  Lectures^  p.  69. 
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Now  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Green  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted this  presentation  of  the  question  as  final.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  classed  Sidg wick's  dilemma  as  an  instance  of  the 
"either  .  .  .  or"  of  the  abstract  understanding,  and  have  sought 
to  answer  it  in  orthodox  Hegelian  fashion  by  a  "both  .  .  .  and." 
For  we  have  seen  that  his  argument  involves  both  the  contribut- 
ing elements  which  we  distinguished  at  the  outset,  and  which 
Sidgwick  insists  are  mutually  destructive.  And  Sidgwick's  own 
argument  seems  to  involve  a  double  assumption,  —  both  that  the 
Good  Will,  whose  non-competitive  character  he  admits,  is  a  **  will 
that  wills  nothing  "  ;  and  conversely,  that  those  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  faculties,  whose  cultivation  is  necessary  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  human  nature,  and  which  the  Greeks  included  in  the 
wide  conception  of  i-p^n^^  are  necessarily  self-regarding.  Now 
we  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  Sidgwick's  remarks  on 
Green's  idea  of  Justice,  that  the  former  assumption  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  general  trend  of  Green's  thought.  Even  in 
the  ^  Kantian '  passage  already  quoted,  he  defines  the  good  will 
as  "  the  settled  disposition  on  each  man's  part  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  humanity  in  his  own  person  and  the  persons  of 
others,"  *  —  thus  combining  the  two  thoughts  which  Sidgwick 
insists  can  only  be  held  apart.  The  good  will  finds  its  sphere  of 
action  among  "  things  which  admit  of  being  given  and  taken  "  ;  ^ 
and  even  in  self-sacrifice  there  is  a  positive  moment  and  purpose, 
—  the  extension  to  the  whole  of  society  of  those  opportunities 
of  a  rich  and  varied  life  which  were,  even  in  the  best  days  of 
Greece,  the  privilege  of  a  minority.' 

From  the  other  side,  it  is  a  groundless  assumption  that  "  the 
will  to  know  what  is  true,  to  make  what  is  beautiful,"  is  neces- 
sarily self-regarding.  It  may  be  no  less  altruistic,  no  less  respon- 
sive to  the  claims  of  the  Common  Good,  than  the  more  obviously 
practical  and  philanthropic  forms  of  public  service.  For  the 
*  community '  of  the  Good  must  not  be  taken  as  excluding 
variety,  if  we  would  avoid  the  *  excessive  unification '  which 
Aristotle  criticised  in  the  Platonic  Communism.     There  should 

*  Prolegomena^  J  244. 
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be  many  different  tones  in  the  harmony  of  the  common  will.  As 
Green  says,  the  Common  Good  "  may  be  pursued  in  many' dif- 
ferent forms  by  persons  quite  unconscious  of  any  community  in 
their  pursuits."  *  And  again,  *'  we  are  justified  in  holding  that  it 
could  not  be  attained  in  a  life  of  mere  scientific  and  artistic 
activity,  any  more  than  in  one  of  *  practical '  exertion  from  which 
those  activities  were  absent."  *  The  movement  for  social  reform 
during  the  nineteenth  century  could  ill  have  spared  Ruskin, 
William  Morris,  or  Watts.  Now  this  recognition  of  diversity  of 
function  no  doubt  implies  that  some  lives  will  be  more  fruitful  in 
enjoyment,  that  some  will  be  wider  and  richer  than  others  ;  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  essential  matter,  which  is  that  each  man, 
looking  neither  to  self-sacrifice  nor  to  isolated  self-development 
as  the  true  end,  should  seek  to  find  and  to  pursue  that  calling 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  most  valuable  and  necessary 
contribution  to  the  general  Good.  In  an  early  essay  on  Matthew 
Arnold,  Sidgwick  himself  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  two  classes 
of  service  spoken  of  by  Green,  and  their  complementary  char- 
acter in  so  far  as  they  promoi^e  the  same  wide  ends.  "  The 
religious  man,  obeying  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice,"  and  **  the 
man  of  culture  seeking  self-development,"  alike  believe  that  they 
are  following  the  highest  good.  And  yet  "  each  dimly  feels  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  world  that  the  other  line  of  life  should  be 
chosen  by  some."  *  Thus  may  various  aptitudes  work  together 
for  a  common  end.  And  from  this  point  of  view  the  most  vital 
distinction  for  ethics  is  not  that  between  self-sacrifice  and  self-de- 
velopment, but  between  the  use  of  gifts  and  capacities  of  what- 
ever nature  for  the  common  Good  and  for  private  gratification. 
This  is  the  distinction  between  the  greatest  art  of  the  fifth  and 
of  the  fourth  century  in  Greece,  —  between  Phidias,  bending  all 
the  strength  of  his  genius  to  express  perfectly  and  finally  in  a 
great  statue  or  a  great  temple  the  ideal  character  of  Athens  as 
it  was  apprehended  by  her  noblest  sons  ;  and  Praxiteles,  dedicat- 
ing the  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  accounted  his  masterpiece, 
to  the  glorification  of  his  mistress. 

1  Op,  cii.,  {  283. 
« Ibid.,  2  288. 
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On  some  such  lines  Green  would  probably  have  worked  out 
his  answer  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  faculties  to  the  strictly  moral  good,  as  he  intended  to  do 
in  a  later  work.^  The  difference  between  his  position  and  that  of 
Sidgwick  in  regard  to  this  question  might  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  Sidgwick  considers  the  Good,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
intellectual  or  artistic  pursuits,  to  consist  in  acquisition  or  enjoy- 
ment^ whereas  for  Green  it  is  essentially  contribution^  or  acquisi- 
tion only  as.  a  means  to  fuller  contribution.  Thus  Green  says  in 
one  description  of  tlie  good  man's  attitude  of  mind  :  "The 
thought  of  his  well-being  will  be  to  him  the  thought  of  him- 
self as  living  in  successful  pursuit  of  various  interests  which 
the  order  of  society  .  .  .  has  determined  for  him  " ;  and  these 
ihterests  are  directed  to  **  objects  which,  when  realized,  take  their 
place  as  permanent  contributions  to  an  abiding  good." '  This 
point  of  view  of  contribution  might  be  illustrated  by  the  motto  of 
Watts's  picture,  Sic  Transit,  —  **  What  I  spent  I  had  :  what  I 
saved  I  lost :  what  I  gave  I  have."  Or,  to  take  a  more  strictly 
philosophical  illustration,  it  is  the  principle  of  the  Platonic  legis- 
lator, seeking  to  ensure  that  every  citizen  should  make  his  own 
proper  and  individual  contribution  to  the  Common  Good,  to  the 
end  that  he  should  not  follow  his  own  private  inclinations,  but 
become  serviceable  in  the  welding  together  of  the  state.' 

When  we  look  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
consider  the  Common  Good,  neither  as  merely  abstract,  nor  as 
involving  a  dead  and  monotonous  level  of  uniformity,  but  as 
concrete  and  requiring  the  most  varied  contributions,  intellectual 
and  artistic  as  well  as  practical,  the  dualism  between  the  principle 
of  Community  and  that  of  the  wide  realization  of  human  capabil- 
ities has  largely  disappeared.  And  if  it  should  be  objected  that 
the  standpoint  of  contribution  as  opposed  to  acquisition  is  too 
exalted  to  be  generally  adopted  or  maintained,  one  may  reply 

>  See  Prolegomma^  \  290  and  editor's  note.  This  later  work  was,  of  coarse,  never 
written ;  and  it  is  onlj  fair  to  remember,  in  criticising  this  part  of  Green's  system, 
that  it  is  admittedlj  incomplete. 
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iuaoToi  rb  aoivhv  dwaroX  uatv  &>^AcZv,  k.  r.  X." 
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that  it  is  certainly  a  high  conception  ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  exem- 
plified, not  only  in  the  heroism  of  the  patriot  or  the  martyr,  but 
in  the  daily  life  of  every  man  who  sees  in  his  work  a  means  of 
making  some  definite,  though  perhaps  inconspicuous,  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  good.  And  the  fact  that  such  an  attitude  is 
far  from  universal  can  hardly  be  used  as  a  disproof  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  For  what  ethical  principle  is  there  which  does 
not  transcend  its  application  by  average  men  and  women  ?  We 
may,  indeed,  admit  that  under  present  conditions  there  are  many 
to  whom  no  opportunity  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  afforded  of 
reaching  the  level  of  ethical  development  at  which  such  a  rule 
of  life  becomes  possible  or  even  conceivable.  But  this  is  because 
the  principle  of  the  Common  Good  is  still  far  from  complete 
realization ;  and  in  such  realization  moral  influences  would  be  so 
diffused  that  no  man  whose  mind  was  open  to  receive  them 
would  fail  through  lack  of  the  necessary  ethical  stimulus  and 
guidance. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  our  argument,  it  may 
be  well  to  review  its  chief  results.  At  the  outset,  we  saw  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  and  non-competitive  nature  of  the 
Good  could  be  based  inmiediately  and  certainly  on  the  idea  of 
the  true  Good  as  wholly  inward,  as  consisting  entirely  in  an  atti- 
tude of  will.  But  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  result  is  reached 
by  depriving  the  idea  of  Good  of  its  concrete  content  and  riches. 
It  gives  a  theory,  logically  conclusive,  but  practically  unsatisfy- 
ing, since  the  Good  Will  only  becomes  actual  and  operative  in 
its  relation  to  and  effect  on  the  objective  world.  The  question 
was  thus  suggested,  whether  this  ideal  of  the  Good  Will  as 
common,  could  be  combined  with  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  good 
life^  taken  in  the  concreteness  of  experience,  as  essentially  a 
social  life,  and  thus  a  life  from  which  the  private  standpoint,  the 
standpoint  of  competition,  is  excluded  ;  and  we  saw  that  Green's 
argument  did  indeed  combine  these  two  ideals.  We  saw  further 
that  such  an  attempt  to  combine  the  two  elements  in  the  complete 
idea  of  the  Good  as  common  and  non-competitive  has  a  solid 
basis  in  fact ;  for  the  very  concreteness  and  variety  of  this  com- 
plete idea  makes  it  necessary  that  not  only  the  practical  life  of 
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self-sacrifice,  but  the  contemplative  and  artistic  life,  should  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Common  Good. 

But  just  because  the  idea  is  concrete,  because  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  the  Kantian  '  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,'  and 
begun  to  find  embodiment  in  the  real  world,  it  follows  that  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  it  fully  developed  and  explicit  in  the 
sphere  of  experience.  We  are  dealing  with  a  developing  prin- 
ciple, not  with  an  empirical  generalization.  And  thus  the  principle 
appears  both  as  an  ideal  and  as  an  imperative.  That  Green 
looked  on  it  in  this  light,  and  not  as  a  mere  induction  from  exist- 
ing facts,  appears  clearly  at  several  points  in  his  argument. 
"The  idea  of  the  good,"  he  tells  us  in  one  passage,  "is  primarily 
a  demand.  It  is  not  derived  from  observation  of  what  exists, 
but  from  an  inward  requirement  that  something  should  be."  ^ 
And  in  another  he  says  that,  with  the  first  undeveloped,  idea  of  a 
common  good,  "there  is  given  *in  promise  and  potency'  the 
ideal  of  which  the  realization  would  be  perfect  morality,  the  ideal 
of  a  society  in  which  every  one  shall  treat  every  one  else  as  his 
neighbor,  in  which  to  every  rational  agent  the  well-being  or  per- 
fection of  every  other  such  agent  shall  be  included  in  that  perfec- 
tion of  himself  for  which  he  lives."  ^ 

Now  the  difference  between  the  positions  of  Green  and  Sidg- 
wick  on  this  whole  question  is  in  the  last  resort  a  diflerence  as  to 
the  validity  of  a  principle  reached  in  this  way.  Sidgwick  would 
probably  refuse  to  accept  any  principle  which  could  not  be  made 
good  by  an  "  empirical  criterion,"  such  as  he  desiderates  in  a 
slightly  different  connection  ;*  while  Green  is  eager  to  follow  out. 
those  indications  of  the  principle  of  the  Common  Good,  which, 
he  finds  by  reflection  on  the  facts  of  the  moral  life  (though  not^ 
indeed,  by  simple  induction  from  them).  Thus  it  may  be  argued 
that  Green's  ready  acceptance  of  the  principle  as  possessing  ideal 
validity  causes  him  at  some  points  to  underestimate  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  it  by  observed  facts ;  and  on  this  point  we  may 
allow  that  Sidgwick's  criticisms  *'  have  a  certain  force.     In  par* 

^  Prolegomtna,  {  230. 

«/^V/.,  {  205. 

^  Lectures  on  T.  ff.  Green ^  P«  7>» 

♦/Ji^.,  pp.  57-8,  77. 
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ticular,  Green  seems  to  consider  the  "  extension  of  the  area  of 
the  Common  Good"  as  a  more  direct  and  unbroken  process  than 
it  has  actually  been,  and  to  overlook  the  difficulty  mentioned  by 
Sidgwick,  that  conflicts  frequently  occur,  not  only  between 
egoistic  and  altruistic  interests,  but  between  a  wider  and  a  nar- 
rower altruism.*  In  Green's  favorite  instances,  the  family  and 
the  state,  there  arises  a  frequent  conflict  between  the  nearer  and 
the  more  remote  obligation,  as  well  as  between  obligation  and 
mere  individual  interest.  But  if  we  admit  that  Green  minimizes 
such  difficulties,  owing  to  his  belief  in  the  possibility  and  value 
of  the  principle  of  the  Common  Good  as  an  ideal,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  that  Sidgwick's  suspicion  of  any  such 
ideal  viewed  as  an  ethical  principle  causes  him  to  take  too  unfavor- 
able a  view  of  the  actual  evidence  for  that  of  the  Common  Good. 
Even  if  a  complete  empirical  proof  is  unattainable,  we  cannot  dis- 
regard such  considerations  as  the  readiness  of  men  in  all  ages  to 
identify  themselves  absolutely  with  the  Common  Good  in  some 
great  crisis,  to  the  point  of  giving  up  life  itself  for  the  sake  of 
country  or  religion.  And  not  in  such  extreme  instances  alone 
is  devotion  to  the  Common  Good  exemplified.  It  may,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  the  ruling  motive  in  the  life  of  the  scholar  or  the 
artist,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  humbler  citizen  who  does  his  work 
steadily  and  earnestly,  seeing  in  it  his  proper  contribution  to  the 
general  interest.  Finally,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  self-propagating 
character  of  goodness  in  whatever  rank  or  calling  it  appears. 

The  final  question,  then,  comes  to  be :  Is  it  possible  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  common  and  non-competitive  character  of 
true  Good,  as  an  ideal,  i,  e.,  a  normative  and  regulative  principle, 
based  on  the  facts  of  the  normal  and  social  life,  but  pointing 
beyond  any  actual  past  or  present  fact  to  an  ever  more  complete 
realization  ?  That  such  principles  are  possible  and  necessary  is 
surely  implied  in  the  claim  of  ethics  to  be  a  *  normative  science,' 
—  and,  if  normative  for  the  individual,  then  why  not  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  ?  Moral  philosophy  claims  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  inductive  study  of  *  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness,' and  more  than  sociology,  though  it  uses  the  results  of  lH>th. 

» Op.  cit,,  p.  70. 
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And  if  this  claim  is  to  be  substantiated,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a  principle  and  its  use  as  a  criterion  to  test 
existing  social  institutions.  To  such  considerations,  Sidgwick 
would  probably  have  replied  that,  "  when  we  abandon  the  firm 
ground  of  actual  society  we  have  an  illimitable  cloudland  sur- 
rounding us  on  all  sides,  in  which  we  may  construct  any  variety 
of  pattern  states ;  but  no  definite  ideal  to  which  the  actual  unde- 
niably approximates."  ^  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Utopias  have  dif- 
fered in  every  possible  detail ;  but,  as  we  have  seen.  Green  dis- 
claims all  intention  to  construct  a  detailed  Utopia  ;*  his  endeavor 
is  to  establish  a  principle  to  which  the  ideal  state  must  conform, 
and  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  as  ideal.  Now  it  might  surely 
be  shown,  that  in  spite  of  all  divergences  as  to  the  exact  form  of 
the  *  pattern  state,'  no  moral  philosopher  would  refuse  to  accept 
as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  such  a  state  the  principle  of  the 
Community  of  the  Good.  Whatever  else  might  be  present  or 
absent,  there  would  at  least  be  secured  to  every  member  of  the 
community  that  power  to  share  in  his  degree  in  the  good  which 
he  helps  to  create ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  no  such  member 
would  be  used  simply  as  an  instrument  to  forward  the  designs 
or  the  pleasures  of  others.  The  use  of  men  and  women  as  in- 
struments for  the  promotion  of  a  good  in  which  they  have  no 
share,  which  is  the  disgrace  of  modern  Industrialism  as  it  was  of 
the  ancient  society  founded  on  slave-labor,  would  be  replaced  by 
the  willing  self-sacrifice  for  the  Common  Good  which  is  the 
moralization  of  human  instrumentality. ' 

Now  in  this  double  condition, —  that  each  moral  agent  should 
be  a  participant  in  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  that 
no  such  agent  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  the  ends  of  others 
unless  he  first  makes  them  his  own  by  free  consent,  —  we  have, 
in  truth,  the  principle  which  we  have  been  discussing  in  its  posi- 
tive and  its  negative  forms.  But  if  we  can  trace  a  gradual,  though 
slow  and  often  arrested,  development  of  this  principle  in  the 
progress  of  human  society ;  if  we  can  consider  the  fullness  of  its 
realization  as  in  itself  a  criterion  of  progress ;  and  if  we  are  assured 

»  The  Methods  of  Ethics  (sixth  cd.),  p.  22. 
*  -ff.  /.,  Prolegomena^  {{  202,  247. 
»  Cf.  {  247,  end. 
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that  its  full  development  would  inevitably  be  reached  in  this  ideal 
state,  —  then  it  has  indeed  the  highest  ethical  validity,  the  valid- 
ity of  a  supreme  regulative  principle.  In  the  words  of  Kant,  it 
*'  has  therefore  objective  reality,  not  as  referring  to  an  object  of 
intelligible  intuition  (which  we  cannot  even  conceive),  but  as  re- 
ferring to  the  sensible  world,  conceived  as  an  object  of  pure 
reason  in  its  practical  employment,  and  as  a  corpus  mysticum  of 
rational  beings  dwelling  in  it,  so  far  as  their  free-will,  placed 
under  moral  laws,  possesses  a  thorough  systematical  unity  both 
with  itself  and  with  the  freedom  of  everyone  else."  ^ 

G.  F.  Barbour. 
Pitlochry,  Scotland. 

^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (Max  Miiller's  trans.,  2d.  ed.),  pp.  648-^.  I  cannot 
omit  a  reference  to  the  passage,  too  long  to  quote  here,  in  which  Dante  discusses  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  nature  of  the  true  Good,  Purgatorio^  Canto  XV. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION:    THE  SEVENTH   ANNUAL 

MEETING,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 

DECEMBER  26-28,  1907. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

THE  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  was  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  on  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1907.  At  the  business 
meeting  the  following  report  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1907,  was  read  and  accepted  : 

The  balance  on  hand,  as  reported  by  Professor  Hibben,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1906,  was  III 77.44.  After  the  acceptance  of  the  report 
by  the  Association,  Professor  Hibben  received  from  dues  of  mem- 
bers ^2.00,  making  a  total  of  |l  179.44.  Of  this  amount  he  spent 
^10.00  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Columbia  'smoker'; 
^31.50  for  printing  and  stationery;  ^6.35  for  clerical  aid  and 
stenographer ;  II3.91  for  postage  and  telegraph  ;  or  a  total  of 
^51.66,  leaving  a  balance  of  |l  127.78,  which  was  turned  over  to 
the  new  Secretary,  who  presents  the  following  statement  for  the 
year  1907 : 

Frank  Thilly,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  in  Account 
WITH  THE  American  Philosophical  Association. 

Receipts, 
Received  from  John  Grier  Hibben,  the  former 

Secretary  and  Treasurer I127.78 

Received  from  Dues  and  the  sale  of  Proceedings     1 9 1 .  90 
Interest 2.30 

Total I321.98 

Expenses. 
Printing  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for 

1906 |iS-42 

Stamps  and  Envelopes 11.60 

Reply  Postals 5.00 
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Announcements   of   Meeting,    Stamps,   and 

Envelopes 5.10 

Printing  of  Programmes,  Stamps,  and  Envelopes  10. 75 

Stationery  and  Printing 3.00 

Clerical  Aid  and  Stenographer 8.65 

Express 1.29 

t  60.81 
Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1907.     261.17 

Total I321.98 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University; 
Vice-President^  Professor  W.  P.  Montague,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Secretary 'Treasurer,  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  of  Cornell 
University  ;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Professor  Ernest 
Albee,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry, 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Association : 
Professor  Frank  C.  Doan,  The  Meadville  Theological  School ; 
Dr.  Bernard  Capen  Ewer,  Northwestern  University  ;  Professor  A. 
Ross  Hill,  Cornell  University ;  Professor  James  Gibson  Hume, 
Toronto  University ;  and  Dr.  Isaac  Husik,  Gratz  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Upon  motion  the  President  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  (including  the  chairman)  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  undertaking  the  publication  of  certain  works  of  early 
American  philosophers,  and  to  present  a  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Professors  Gardiner,  Royce,  and  Dr.  I.  W.  Riley  were 
named  as  members  of  the  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  selection  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
next  meeting  be  left  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Association  **  g^tefuUy  ac- 
knowledging the  most  courteous  hospitality  of  the  members  of 
Cornell  University.** 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting : 
The  Problem  of  Truth.     H.  N.  Gardiner. 

[The  President's  Address,  which  appears  in  this  number  (March, 
1908)  of  the  Philosophical  Review.] 
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Visualization  in  Logic.     George  R.  Montgomery. 

A  system  of  visualization  is  valuable  both  for  giving  a  different 
line  of  approach,  and  for  articulating  logic  with  mathematics.  A 
system,  useful  both  in  formal  and  in  inductive  logic  as  well  as  in 
showing  the  relation  between  the  two,  can  be  based  upon  any 
system  of  geometrical  coordinates  where  the  relation  to  a  certain 
point  or  axis  is  the  basis.  Any  other  particular  relation  will  fall 
in  its  projection  either  within  or  outside  the  limits  of  the  given 
fixed  relation. 

In  formal  logic,  where  the  universe  of  discourse  is  impliedly 
present,  the  extension  of  terms  may  be  represented  by  radii  drawn 
to  the  circumference,  having  lines  for  the  predicate,  light  lines  for 
the  subject,  and  unfinished  radii  for  the  possibilities  in  particular 
propositions.  Such  a  system  will  be  like  Euler's  circles,  with  the 
substitution  of  segments  for  circles,  and  like  Lambert's  lines,  with 
the  substitution  of  arcs  for  lines,  besides  having  many  advantages 
of  its  own.  The  easy  rotation  of  the  radii  about  the  centre  will 
enable  a  single  figure  to  represent  the  different  possibilities  in  any 
single  proposition,  and,  the  negation  of  the  terms  being  constantly 
visualized,  conversion  can  be  readily  pictured,  as  can  also  the 
various  propositions  which  differ  from  the  conventional  four.  By 
letting  broken  radii  represent  the  middle  term,  the  system  can  also 
be  used  in  syllogisms,  where  single  diagrams  will  suflSciently 
represent  each  form. 

Such  a  system  of  visualization  will  be  at  the  same  time  related 
to  the  representation  by  polar  coordinates  and  also  to  representa- 
tion by  rectilinear  coordinates.  In  the  latter  case,  the  7-axis  is 
regarded  as  the  circumference  of  an  infinite  circle.  The  system  is 
also  directly  related  to  the  system  of  points  suggested  by  Kempe 
in  his  paper :  **  On  the  Relation  between  the  Logical  Theory  of 
Classes  and  the  Geometrical  Theory  of  Points "  {/V^r.  London 
Math.  Soc,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  147). 

The  Nature  of  Absolute  Knowledge  in  Hegel.    G.  W.  Cunning- 
ham. 
In  the  conception  of  absolute  knowledge,  as  reached  by  the 

Phenomenology  of  Mind^  we  have  Hegel's  definition  of  the  nature 
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of  thought  as  it  appears  in  concrete  experience.  This  interpreta- 
tion finds  its  justification,  not  only  in  explicit  statements  to  be 
found  in  the  preface  of  the  Phenomenology,  but  also  in  the  actual 
procedure  of  the  Phenomenology  itself,  which  is  an  investigation  of 
experience  from  the  epistemological  point  of  view.  Whatever 
may  have  been  Hegel's  view  concerning  the  relation  between 
the  standpoint  of  absolute  knowing  and  that  of  Absolute  Experi- 
ence, there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  point  of  departure  in 
arriving  at  the  former  is  the  knowing  experiences  of  finite  indi- 
viduals. Some  of  the  more  important  characteristics  of  thought 
upon  which  Hegel  here  lays  emphasis  are  the  following:  (a)  In 
opposition  to  Kant  and  Fichte,  who  after  all  make  thought  essen- 
tially subjective,  the  standpoint  of  absolute  knowledge  emphasizes 
the  essential  objectivity  of  thought.  And  such  objectivity,  we 
are  informed,  implies  that  thought  does  express  the  essence  of 
things,  that  is,  is  adequate  to  the  real ;  and,  secondly,  that  thought 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  or  particular  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  as  in  a  sense  transcending  the  individual.  (^)  Thought, 
therefore,  being  truly  objective,  has  no  datum  opposed  to  and 
independent  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exhausts  reality.  But  this 
is  not  to  reduce  reality  to  terms  of  mere  abstract  thought.  For 
{c)  thought  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  possessing  genuine  univer- 
sality ;  in  Professor  Bosanquet's  phraseology,  it  is  a  process,  not 
of  selective  omission,  but  of  S3mthetic  analysis.  Thus  the  cate- 
gories are  concrete  universals,  identity  in  difference,  and  not  blank 
identity,  (rf)  Finally,  thought  has  its  criterion  of  truth  immanent 
within  it ;  indeed,  truth  is  progressively  defined  only  by  means  of 
its  activity. 

Evolution  and  the  Miraculous.     Gabriel  Campbell. 

[Read  by  title.  This  paper  vail  be  published  in  full  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1908.] 

The  Bible  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.     Isaac  Husik. 

The  Bible  and  Greek  Philosophy  were  developed  in  the  main 
(so  far  as  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  Canon  are  concerned  and 
the  early  parts  of  the  Hagiographa)  independently  of  each  other ; 
and  not  until  each  was  essentially  complete  did  historical  accident 
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bring  them  together  in  Alexandria.  Here  reciprocal  influence 
was  inevitable.  The  individuality  of  each  was  strong  and  not  to 
be  crushed.  The  one  claimed  to  be  the  revealed  word  of  God ; 
the  other,  the  conclusion  of  experience  and  reason.  Extremists 
rejected  one  or  the  other.  The  rest  accepted  the  two  pillars  of 
knowledge,  i,  e,,  authority  and  reason,  and  endeavored  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  opposition  between  them.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Bible  caused  all  the  weight  to  be  laid  on  the  transcendental 
instead  of  the  natural.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  an  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  fate  of  Nominalism  and  Realism.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  particularly  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  influenced  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  In  order  to  harmonize  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  with  the  Bible,  and  to  find  Aristotle's  teachings  therein, 
recourse  was  had  to  allegorical  interpretation,  to  esoteric  mean- 
ings. Hence  each  school  of  philosophy  had  a  different  concep- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  To  determine  with  precision 
how  the  text  of  the  Bible  influenced  any  thinker  in  formulating 
his  philosophical  views,  we  must  know  when  he  lived  and  in 
what  schools  he  was  trained.  These  general  statements  may  be 
illustrated  in  Philo.  The  method  as  well  as  the  content  of  his 
philosophy  bears  distinct  traces  of  Biblical  influence,  viz.,  his  God, 
Logos.  In  his  method  of  interpretation,  he  changed  the  map  of 
the  Bible,  so  to  speak.  Philo  influenced  some  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  e,  g,,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  What  has  been  said  of  the  Patristic 
period  applies  equally  to  the  early  Scholastic  period  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.  The  Jews  were  subject  to  Mohammedan 
rule,  and  got  Aristotle  from  the  Arabs.  The  Bible  they  knew 
in  the  original.  The  Mishna  and  Talmud  were  used  as  collateral 
authorities.  The  synthesis  of  Maimonides  was  superior  to  that 
of  Abelard  or  Scotus  Erigena,  because  more  methodical  and 
rational.  The  second  Scholastic  period,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  different  from  the  first.  The  whole  of  Aristotle  was 
known  through  translations.  The  effect  was  twofold :  {a)  Widen- 
ing of  the  sphere  of  philosophy  to  include  all  branches  of  thought 
represented  in  the  Aristotelian  corpus  ;  {b)  narrowing  of  the  sphere 
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of  philosophy  by  separating  out  specifically  religious  doctrine. 
This  separation  was  emphasized  later  by  the  Nominalists.  Inter- 
pretation with  Lessing  and  Kant  was  no  longer  naive  and  spon- 
taneous, but  conscious  and  artificial,  in  the  interest  of  the  moral 
law. 

The  Teaching    of   the    History  of    Philosophy.     Brother 
Chrysostom. 
[Read  by  title.] 

The  Factual.     Walter  T.  Marvin. 

By  the  'factual  *  is  meant  the  content  of  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately aware.  The  problem  of  the  paper  is :  Are  there  judgments 
of  which  the  factual  forms  the  complete  warrant ;  and  if  so,  how 
are  these  judgments  related  to  the  remainder  of  our  knowledge  ? 

The  chief  premise  of  the  paper  is  that  any  body  of  knowledge 
can  be  regarded  as  a  deductive  argument  and  as  such  can  be 
submitted  to  logical  analysis  to  determine  its  premises.  The 
ultimate  premises,  i.  e.,  the  premises  that  are  not  conclusions 
from  other  premises,  are  called  primary  judgments.  These  can 
be  conceivably  of  three  kinds  :  axioms  (assumptions  that  we  are 
unable  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove) ;  factual  judgments  (those 
having  full  factual  warrant) ;  logical  leaps  (pure  inductive 
inferences). 

That  human  knowledge  is  not  a  deduction  from  axioms  alone, 
all  admit.  Can  it  be  from  axioms  and  logical  leaps  ?  That 
mere  guess  plus  a  few  axioms  should  have  given  us  a  body  of 
knowledge  as  consilient  as  the  special  sciences,  would  be  little 
less  than  miraculous.  In  fact,  all  admit  that  what  we  see  and 
hear  does  influence  our  knowledge ;  but  by  hypothesis  this  in- 
fluence can  be  only  that  which  a  premise  has  upon  a  conclusion. 
In  short,  there  must  be  judgments  having  full  factual  warrant, 
e,  g,,  mere  awareness  of  difference  between  red  find  green,  or 
that  a  is  bigger  than  b. 

It  will  be  objected  :  First,  none  of  our  actual  judgments  are 
merely  factual  and  primary.  Reply  :  Our  actual  judgments  are 
logically  complex  in  which  factual  judgments  exist  but  cannot 
be  isolated.     Secondly,  their  existence  would  mean  a  limitation 
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to  the  scope  of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  since  such  judg- 
ments in  no  way  depend  upon  consilience  with  other  judgments 
for  their  proof.  Reply :  Such  limitation  would  not  mean  that 
these  judgments  might  contradict  one  another  because  they  are 
absolutely  particular.  Only  conclusions  from  them  can  contra- 
dict, and  this  would  require  not  new  premises  but  a  revision  of 
our  inferences. 

Thus  part  of  our  premises  have  immediate  warrant ;  others 
(logical  leaps)  and  our  conclusions  await  their  proof,  and  the 
principles  of  consilience  form  the  basis  of  this  proof.  Moreover, 
the  existence  of  these  factual  judgments  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  working  out  a  theory  of  judgment.  The  judgments 
usually  made  the  basis  of  study  are  often  highly  complex,  in 
short,  can  be  analyzed  into  several  judgments.  That  is,  a  judg- 
ment is  mere  awareness  of  relation  between  terms. 

The  Mental  Process  in  Cognition.    A.  E.  Taylor. 

The  real  *  Copemican  revolution '  in  modem  philosophy  has 
been  made  by  Avenarius  rather  than  by  Kant.  What  Avenarius 
has  done  is  to  show  how  the  subjectivism  which  infects  most 
modem  philosophy  is  due  to  the  confusion  of  two  views  of  the 
relation  of  the  extemal  world  to  the  knowing  individual.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  these  views,  the  extemal  world  is  the  cause  or 
stimulus  of  which  knowledge  is  the  effect;  according  to  the  other, 
the  extemal  world  is  related  to  the  knower  simply  as  the  object 
of  his  apprehension.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  holds  good 
between  various  constituents  of  this  object,  but  must  not*be  con- 
ceived as  subsisting  between  the  object  of  knowledge  and  the 
knower.  From  the  thoroughgoing  rejection  of  a  '  cause  and 
effect '  theory  of  knowledge,  some  important  consequences  may 
now  be  deduced.  The  starting-point  for  a  theory  of  knowledge 
is  not  the  existence  of  stimuli,  but  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
apprehended  objects,  colors,  tones,  bodies,  concepts,  feelings,  emo- 
tions, volitions,  etc.  On  inspection  this  aggregate  is  found  to  fall 
into  two  minor  mutually  exclusive  aggregates,  that  of  *  mental ' 
states  or  processes,  and  that  of  extra-mental  thingfs.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  the  mental  aggregate  is  that  any 
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proposition  asserting  their  existence  can  be  replaced,  without 
change  of  meaning,  by  one  which  asserts  a  predicate  of  the  know- 
ing subject  itself.  This  is  not  true  of  the  aggregate  of  the  extra- 
mental.  When  I  experience  blue,  it  is  not  I  who  am  blue,  but 
some  presented  object  other  than  the  experiencing  'I.'  Now 
the  extra-mental,  as  thus  defined,  includes  not  only  bodies  and 
their  perceived  qualities,  but  all  so-called  'mental  images,*^ 
'ideas,'  'concepts.'  None  of  these  are  what  they  have  too 
often  been  called,  *  states  of  mind ' ;  their  predicates  are  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  of  the  processes  in  which  they  are 
apprehended.  They  are,  in  fact,  objects  experienced,  not  proc- 
esses of  experiencing.  What,  then,  are  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  cognition  ?  The  sole  ultimate  cognitive  process  of 
which  we  know  is  belief,  or  judgment,  and  it  is  of  processes  of 
judging,  not  of '  ideas,'  that  knowledge  is  built  up.  Perception 
is,  e,  g,,  properly,  simply  the  assertion  of  an  existential  proposi- 
tion which  includes  in  its  meaning  a  reference  to  present  time  and 
to  a  determinate  region  of  space.  The  cognitive  process  thus 
takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  other  forms  of  the  Yes-No  atti- 
tude of  mind  towards  its  objects,  which  it  is  the  function  of  Psy- 
chology to  study.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  any  simpler  or  more  ultimate  mental  processes  corresponding 
directly  to  the  action  of  stimuli  on  the  organism.  The  alleged 
correspondences  established  by  Psychophysics  between  variation 
in  mental  process  and  variation  in  stimulus  should  be  conceived 
of  rather  as  correlations  between  variations  in  the  qualities  or 
bodies  outside  my  skin  and  variations  in  the  behavior  of  an  object 
in  space  inside  my  skin,  viz.,  my  nervous  system.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty likely  to  be  suggested  by  the  foregoing  view  of  '  ideas  * 
as  extra-mental  objects  is  the  question,  "  What  kind  of  object,  in 
particular,  is  it  that  we  apprehend  when  we  have,  e,  g,^  a  visual 
image  of  the  face  of  an  absent  or  dead  person  ?"  One  may  per- 
haps reply,  that  the  object  in  such  cases  is  identical  with  the  real 
physical  object  of  the  corresponding  actual  perception,  the  only 
difference  lying  in  the  bodily  concomitants  of  the  experience,  just 
as  the  object  I  see  when  I  look  into  a  mirror  is  really  not  a 
'reflection*    of  my   body,  but   my   own  body   itself,  'mirror- 
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vision '  and  direct  vision  differing  not  in  the  object  apprehended, 
but  only  in  the  character  of  the  physical  cause  of  the  accompany- 
ing stimulation  of  the  retina.  Images  would  thus  be,  for  a  theory 
of  knowledge,  merely  a  peculiar  class  of  percepts,  percepts  of 
what  does  not  actually  exist  as  a  constituent  of  my  present 
physical  environment.  That  such  perception  of  what  does  not 
actually  exist  is  possible  is  shown  by  any  case  of  genuine  hal- 
lucination. The  interpretation  of  the  presented  image  as  stand- 
ing for  past  or  future  real  physical  fact,  of  course,  belongs  not  to 
the  object,  but  to  the  judgment  made  about  it.  In  any  case,  it  is 
false  to  speak  of  knowing  as  a  process  of  combining  '  ideas,* 
since  knowing  is  a  mental  process,  and  'ideas'  are  extra-mental 
objects.  To  know  is  not  to  put  extra-mental  things  into  certain 
relations,  but  to  affirm  that  they  are  so  related.  Two  general 
corollaries  may  be  appended,  (i)  A  sound  philosophy  has  to 
start  with  concessions  both  to  Dualism  and  to  Pluralism.  Both 
the  contrast  between  the  I-element  and  the  extra-mental  ele- 
ments in  the  world  of  the  experienced,  and  the  plurality  of  I-ele- 
ments,  or  knowers,  appear  among  its  data,  and  cannot  be  simply 
suppressed  in  its  result  The  real  difficulty  is  not  to  see  how 
there  can  be  a  reality  *  behind '  '  phenomena,'  but  how  any 
element  in  the  real  presented  world  can  be  mere  *  appearance.' 
(2)  Of  existing  doctrines  that  which  approximates  most  closely 
to  the  truth  is  probably  the  Monadism  of  Leibniz,  though  it  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  logical  postulates  of  Monadism  must  be 
false,  since  they  lead  to  the  view  that  the  physical  world  is  made 
up  of  distinct  and  independent  causal  series,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  regard  this  conclusion  as  untrue, 

Sabjectiyism  and  Realism  in  Modem  Philosophy.     Norman 
Smith. 

This  paper  has  a  twofold  aim  :  First,  to  state  the  arguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  subjectivism  in  all  its  various  forms  is 
incoherent  and  untenable;  secondly,  to  present  for  discussion 
that  particular  form  of  realism  which  seems  to  contain  most 
promise  for  satisfactory  solution  of  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved.    The  contradiction  involved  in  subjectivism  consists  in  its 
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view  of  our  ideas  as  standing  to  objects  in  a  twofold  simultaneous 
relation  :  cognitively,  as  their  apprehensions,  and  mechanically,  as 
their  effects.  The  first  is  a  relation  of  inclusion,  the  second  is  a 
relation  of  exclusion.  The  first  view  of  mental  states  must  be 
accepted  if  the  subjectivist  argument  is  to  have  a  starting-point ; 
it  cannot  be  valid  if  the  subjectivist  conclusion  is  correct.  The 
only  way  of  escape  seems  to  be  that  which  is  followed  by  Aven- 
arius  and  by  Bergson.  We  must  deny  that  sensations  are  effects 
generated  or  occasioned  by  the  brain.  The  brain  is  the  organ 
only  of  our  activities  and  not  of  our  consciousness.  Avenarius 
fails,  however,  to  establish  this  realistic  philosophy.  Bergson, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  it  in  commendable  detail,  show- 
ing how  it  may  adequately  interpret  the  known  empirical  facts. 

The  Objectivity  of  Knowledge.     Edmund  H.  Hollands. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  bearing  upon  objective 
idealism  of  a  new  type  of  realism.  This  neo-realism  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  older  realism  by  an  explicit  rejection  of 
the  representative  theory  of  knowledge.  In  this  it  agrees  with 
idealism ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  holding  also  that  knowledge 
makes  no  difference  to  the  facts.  This  necessitates  a  polemic 
against  idealism.  Thus  far,  all  the  realistic  writers  have  assumed 
that  the  fundamental  tenet  of  idealism  is,  that  esse  is  percipi.  This 
is  a  radical  misconception  of  the  idealistic  statement  that  reality 
is  spiritual,  for  this  is  not  meant  in  a  psychological  and  subjective 
sense,  and  it  is  a  conclusion,  not  a  point  of  departure.  A  further 
objection  of  G.  E.  Moore  to  the  idealistic  definition  of  reality  is 
invalid,  as  it  involves  an  untenable  distinction  between  possibility 
and  reality.  The  idealist,  therefore,  accepts  the  realist's  polemic 
against  subjectivism,  while  denying  its  application  to  his  own 
theory.  On  the  constructive  side,  neo-realism  has  taken  two 
directions.  One  set  of  writers  regard  consciousness  as '  awareness,' 
which  is  the  same  for  any  objects  whatever.  Consciousness  as 
mere  awareness,  however,  is  only  an  analytic  abstraction.  Others 
define  consciousness  as  a  relation,  of  meaning,  between  the  ob- 
jects. This  second  definition  has  not  as  yet  been  very  clearly 
stated  or  exemplified.     However,  even  if  we  admit  a  relational 
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definition  of  consciousness,  its  implications  are  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  realistic.  Terms  presuppose  relations,  just  as  much  as 
relations  presuppose  terms.  Nor  does  the  supposition  that  the 
terms  are  '  simples '  avoid  this  conclusion,  especially  when  we  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  or  of  an  inference. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  that  objects  are  shown  by  evolution  to  be 
prior  to  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  is  not  a  permanent 
relation,  it  may  be  replied  that  objects  are  nevertheless  admitted 
to  be  determined  for  knowledge,  and  that  time  is  no  less  a  diffi- 
culty for  the  realist  than  for  the  idealist.  To  start,  then,  with 
relations,  and  try  to  arrive  at  reals,  and  to  start  with  reals  and  try 
to  arrive  at  their  relations,  are  equally  abstract  procedures.  The 
first  is  the  method  of  subjective  idealism ;  the  second  is,  appar- 
ently, that  of  this  type  of  realism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  way 
distinguishable  from  idealism.  The  concrete  reality  is  a  system 
of  related  things  ;  and  the  metaphysical  problem  is.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  system  ? 

What  is  the  Function  of  a  General  Theory  of  Value  ?    Wilbur 
Urban. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  the  writer  argued  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  theory  of  value,  which,  being  based  upon 
general  psychological  analysis,  would  make  possible  a  systematic 
treatment  and  fruitful  genetic  correlation  of  the  different  values 
and  value  judgments  of  Economics,  Ethics,  -/Esthetics,  and 
Religion.  In  the  development  of  the  argument,  the  writer 
showed  that  the  present  change  of  emphasis  from  truth  to  value 
had  brought  to  light  the  interrelation  of  all  values  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  points  of  view  and  methods  of  these  separate 
sciences  of  value  when  working  alone.  From  such  a  general 
theory,  it  was  further  argued,  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper, 
would  develop  an  axiologiccU  point  of  view,  similar  to  the 
epistemological,  in  which  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  objec- 
tiznty  of  value  judgments  would  be  determined,  as  well  as  their 
relation  to  factual  and  truth  judgments.  The  paper  [which  was 
published  in  full  in  the  January  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Review]  seeks  in  addition  to  estimate  the  contributions  already 
made  to  such  a  general  theory. 
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Ultimate  Reality  and  Progress.    J.  A.  Leighton. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  notion  of  spiritual 
progress  in  individuals,  cultures,  and  peoples,  and  the  notion  of 
time-transcending,  intrinsic,  intellectual  and  moral  values.  The 
discussion  started  from  the  premise  that  the  validity  of  truth,  as 
a  systematic  organization  of  values,  and  ethical  goods,  as  realized 
in  a  systematic  whole  of  sentient  beings,  presupposed  the  reality 
of  a  dynamic  and  systematic  whole  of  meanings  or  intrinsic 
values  in  the  universe ;  in  short,  the  validity  of  a  dynamic  intel- 
ligence. The  reality  of  historical  progress  in  and  through  indi- 
viduals was  recognized.  This  field  was  designated  the  realm  of 
'  historical  reality.'  It  was  argued  that  ultimate  reality  and  his- 
torical reality  are  not  separable  kinds  of  reality ;  that  ultimate 
reality  must  manifest  itself  continuously  in  the  realm  of  historical 
reality ;  that,  consequently,  values  are  realized  in  a  living  '  now,' 
which  transcends  the  temporal  distinctions  of  past,  present,  and 
future ;  and  that  in  this  living  present  reality  is  expressed.  It 
was  maintained  that  past  and  future  have  real  meaning  only  as 
contained  in  the  concrete,  over-historical  present.  Objections  to 
this  view  were  regarded  as  resting:  (i)  on  a  confusion  of  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  concepts  of  reality ;  (2)  on  an  illegit- 
imate extension  of  the  notion  of  terrestrial  evolution  to  the  whole 
meaning  of  reality.  It  was  insisted  that  the  very  notion  of  prog- 
ress implied  timelessly  valid  norms  of  progress.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  a  real  meaning  in  progress,  while  yet 
the  notion  that  ultimate  reality  progresses  in  its  intrinsic  values 
may  be  illusory.  Finite  elements  of  reality  may  change  while 
the  unity  of  values  maintains  itself  invariant.  Ultimate  reality 
may  be  a  concrete,  dynamic  unity,  ever  manifesting  itself  in  the 
processes  in  and  through  which  finite  centres  of  experience 
realize  values,  and  yet  maintaining  itself  somehow  as  the 
systematic  time-transcending  principle  of  intrinsic  values,  as  the 
unchanging  unity  of  the  meanings  that  are  temporally  winning 
expression  in  the  realm  of  finite  multiplicity. 
An  Introductory  Statement  of  Realism.  Bernard  C.  Ewer. 
Realism,  as  an  epistemological  doctrine,  exhibits  two  divergent 
types.     According  to  one,  consciousness  is  a  relation,  usually 
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called  awareness,  between  the  knower  and  an  external  object,  and 
all  qualitative  distinctions  attributed  to  consciousness  are  properly 
regarded  as  really  located  in  the  objects  themselves  as  essential 
qualities  or  forms  of  organization.  The  principal  difficulty  with 
this  view  arises  in  facts  like  illusions  which  seem  to  inhere  in  the 
nature  of  consciousness  itself.  The  second  type  is  representa- 
tionism,  according  to  which  the  object  of  consciousness  is  a  state 
of  consciousness  corresponding  to  an  external  reality,  —  a  position 
which  slips  easily  into  idealism.  To  save  realism,  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  both  of  these  positions  together,  i,  e,,  to  say  (i)  that 
consciousness  is  directly  aware  of  external  things,  (2)  that  it  has 
internal  qualitative  differentiations  of  which  it  is  also  conscious, 
and  (3)  that  these  characters  appear  in  varying  degrees  of  relative 
prominence  in  actual  experience.  It  is  not  a  sound  objection  to 
assert  that  awareness  of  external  reality  is  inexplicable ;  and  the 
alleged  inconsistency  between  such  awareness  and  the  temporal 
duration  of  intermediate  physical  processes,  e,  g,,  light,  fails  if 
awareness  may  be  retrospective.  Where  the  object  of  conscious- 
ness is  conscious  content  itself,  there  is  in  general  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  Denials  of  this  identity  serve  only  to  show 
that  there  may  be  a  superimposed  self-consciousness,  and  so  miss 
the  point.  The  best  statements  about  these  two  characters, 
awareness  and  conscious  content,  are  furnished  by  descriptive 
psychology.  It  is  objected  that  the  assertion  of  such  a  dualistic 
nature  as  essential  to  consciousness  is  unphilosophical,  since  there 
is  an  inevitable  presumption  in  favor  of  reducing  one  character  to 
the  other.  To  do  this,  however,  is  to  belie  the  facts,  and  simply 
to  continue  the  outstanding  differences  of  epistemological  theory. 

The  Problem  of  Sin,     H.  H.  Horne. 

The  modem  sense  of  sin  is  social  in  character,  not  ceremonial 
as  with  primitive  peoples,  nor  individualistic  as  with  the  Semites. 
But  no  school  of  modem  philosophy  has  as  yet  adequately  inter- 
preted this  new  phase  of  the  sense  of  sin.  Absolutism  proposes 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  that  does  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish physical  and  moral  evil.  Pragmatism  has  not  yet  treated 
the  problem. 
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The  question  raised  by  this  paper  is,  Can  the  problem  of  sin 
be  solved  on  absolutistic  principles  and  at  the  same  time  in  accord 
with  legitimate  pragmatic  demands  ?  The  general  answer  to  this 
question  is  in  the  affirmative.  What  sort  of  a  world  is  it  in  which 
sin  occurs  ?  Pragmatism  says :  (i)  a  temporal  world,  (2)  a  world 
in  which  a  better  is  possible  to  men,  but  is  not  made  actual  by 
them ;  (3)  a  world  in  which  the  better  is  conceived  as  the  will  of 
God  for  man ;  (4)  a  world  that  at  any  moment  is,  in  so  far  as  man 
is  a  sinner,  short  of  the  best  possible  world ;  and  (5)  a  world 
whose  moral  value  fluctuates  from  moment  to  moment  with  the 
deeds  of  men. 

The  body  of  the  paper  indicates  how,  by  distinguishing  the 
temporal  from  the  eternal  order,  the  position  of  absolutism  can 
be  so  stated  as  to  include  and  fulfil  these  pragmatic  demands. 
But  such  reconciliation  between  absolutism  and  pragmatism  in 
the  problem  of  sin  involves  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  an 
Absolute  suflTering  for  the  sins  of  men.  Sin  is  man's  failure  to 
embody  as  much  of  God's  perfection  as  he  might  in  the  temporal 
order,  and  the  modem  social  sense  of  sin  means  damage  to  the 
establishment  of  the  will  of  the  Eternal  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
temporal. 

Discussion :  The  Meaning  and  Criterion  of  Truth. 

William  James. 

My  account  of  truth  is  realistic,  and  follows  the  epistemologi- 
cal  dualism  of  common  sense.  Suppose  I  say  to  you :  "  The 
thing  exists,"  —  is  that  true,  or  not?  How  can  you  tell?  Not 
till  my  statement  has  unfolded  its  meaning  farther  is  it  determined 
as  being  true,  false,  or  irrelevant  to  reality  altogether.  But  if 
now  you  ask,  '*  What  thing  ?  "  and  I  reply  "a  desk  "  ;  if  you  ask 
'  where?"  and  I  point  to  a  place;  if  you  ask,  "Does  it  exist 
materially  or  only  in  imagination  ?  "  and  I  say  "  materially  "  ;  if, 
moreover,  I  say,  "  I  mean  that  desk,"  and  then  grasp  and  shake 
a  desk  which  you  see  just  as  I  have  described  it,  you  are  willing 
to  call  my  statement  true.  But  you  and  I  are  commutable  here  ; 
we  can  exchange  places ;  and  as  you  go  bail  for  my  desk,  so  I 
can  go  bail  for  yours.     This  notion  of  a  reality  independent  of 
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cither  one  of  us,  taken  from  ordinary  social  experience,  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  pragmatist  definition  of  truth.  With  some  such 
reality  any  statement,  to  be  accounted  'true,'  must  'agree.' 
Pragmatists  explain  this  last  term  as  meaning  certain  actual  or 
potential  '  workings.'  Thus,  for  my  statement,  "  The  thing  ex- 
ists," to  be  true  of  a  determinate  reality,  it  must  lead  me  to 
shake  j'^wr  desk,  it  must  explain  itself  by  terms  that  suggest  that 
desk  to  your  mind,  etc.  Only  thus  does  it  *  agree '  with  that 
reality,  and  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  your  approval.  A  deter- 
minate reference  and  some  sort  of  satisfactory  adaptation  are  thus 
constituent  elements  in  the  definition  of  any  statement  as  '  true.* 

And  you  can't  get  at  the  notion  of  either  'reference'  or 
'  adaptation '  except  through  the  notion  of  *  workings.'  That  the 
'  thing '  is,  what  it  is,  and  which  it  is  (of  all  the  possible  things 
with  that  what)  are  points  determinable  only  by  the  pragmatic 
method.  The  which  means  our  pointing  to  a  locus ;  the  what 
means  choice  on  our  part  of  an  essential  aspect  to  apperceive  the 
thing  by  (and  this  is  always  relative  to  what  Dewey  calls  our 
'  situation ') ;  and  the  that  means  our  assumption  of  the  attitude 
of  belief,  the  reality-recognizing  attitude.  Surely  these  workings 
are  indispensable  to  constitute  the  notion  of  what  '  true '  means 
as  applied  to  a  statement.     Surely  anything  less  is  insufficient. 

Our  critics  nevertheless  call  the  workings  inessential,  and  con- 
sider that  statements  are,  as  it  were,  born  true,  each  of  its  own 
object,  much  as  the  Count  of  Chambord  was  supposed  to  be 
bom  King  of  France,  though  he  never  exercised  regal  functions, 
—  no  need  of  functioning  in  either  case  !  Pragmatism  insists,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  statements  are  true  thus  statically  only  by 
courtesy ;  they  practically  pass  for  true ;  but  you  can't  define  the 
particular  truth  of  any  one  of  them  without  referring  to  its  func- 
tional results. 

J.  E.  Creighton. 

A  philosophical  account  of  the  nature  of  truth  is  possible  only 
in  the  light  of  a  general  theory  regarding  the  nature  of  experi- 
ence. The  history  of  the  recent  discussion  regarding  Pragmatism 
illustrates  the  comparative  barrenness  of  philosophical  criticism 
which  is  not  carried  on  from  any  systematic  point  of  view.     The 
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failure  of  the  pragmatists  to  define  their  own  standpoint,  or  per- 
haps to  take  any  definite  standpoint  at  all,  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  misunderstandings  of  which  they  complain.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  sensational  side  of  Pragmatism,  —  the  account 
of  truth  in  '  practical '  terms,  —  has  been  definitely  refuted,  it  is 
possible  to  regard  the  pragmatic  movement  as  a  protest  against 
abstraction,  the  besetting  sin  of  philosophical  constructions.  In 
particular,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  a  narrow  and 
formal  view  of  logical  consistency,  and  therefore  as  akin  in  aim 
and  spirit  to  Hegel's  appeal  from  the  abstract  distinctions  of  the 
Understanding  to  the  more  concrete  standpoint  of  Reason. 

Charles  M.  Bakewell. 

The  impossibility  of  defining  truth  in  terms  of  the  verifying 
process  comes  out  clearly  in  the  writings  of  the  pragmatists 
themselves  wherever  time  is  in  question ;  for  they  are  then  forced 
to  admit  that  *'  when  new  experiences  lead  to  retrospective  judg- 
ments, using  the  past  tense,  what  these  judgments  utter  was  true, 
even  though  no  past  thinker  had  been  led  there."  This  is 
equivalent  to  making  truth  consist  in  a  relation  that  is  there  to 
be  discovered  prior  to  the  process  of  truth  getting.  And  it  is  a 
fundamental  mistake  to  take  the  agreement  formula  as  giving  the 
original,  natural,  instinctive,  and  obvious  meaning  of  truth ;  for 
men  sought  after  truth,  used  the  word,  knew  what  they  meant, 
and  were  more  or  less  successful  in  their  search  long  before  they 
were  sufficiently  self-conscious,  and  sufficiently  sophisticated,  to 
understand  what  the  agreement  formula  means.  The  natural 
standpoint  is  far  more  object-minded,  and  we  get  most  light  on 
the  meaning  of  truth  by  asking  what  men  are  actually  after  when 
they  are  seeking  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  anchor  a  passing  experience  by  getting  it  in  a  setting  where 
it  will  *  stay  put*  It  finally  appears  that  this  means  trying  to  con- 
ceive a  particular  experience  in  the  light  of  its  idea,  or.  concrete 
universal,  that  is,  to  conceive  it  in  its  total  context  or  setting. 
One  is  trying  to  read  the  momentary  fact  of  experience  as  it 
comes  along  in  its  absolutely  total  experiential  setting,  such  a 
setting  being  the  one  in  which  no  item  of  possible  or  actual 
experience  is  left  out.     The  implication  is  that  each  particular 
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object  of  experience  has  its  definite  place  in  that  complete  con- 
text, which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  realm  of  experience. 
When  one  appeals  to  experience  as  giving  the  test  or  control  of 
truth,  it  is  always  experience  in  this  transcendent  sense  that  is 
meant,  transcendent,  because  it  is  more  than  my  experiences,  or 
the  sum  of  all  of  our  experiences,  since  it  must  include  the  pos- 
sible as  well  as  the  actual  experiences,  and  also  all  experiences 
that  once  were,  but  no  longer  are  possible  experiences.  Truth 
means  grasping  the  transient  fact  in  this  transcendent  context. 
This  context  is  real,  and  lives  in  every  fact  of  experience,  being 
just  the  setting  that  is  needed  to  give  the  particular  experience 
its  own  significance.  There  may  be,  and  arc,  many  contexts,  and 
one  may,  as  in  the  special  sciences,  view  a  fact  in  one  context 
ignoring  all  others.  None  the  less  the  other  contexts  are  part 
of  that  same  fact's  meaning,  and  to  get  the  truth  about  it  the 
ignored  contexts  must  be  restored.  So  surely  as  we  are  entitled 
to  refer  to  experience  im  prdgnanten  Sinne,  or  to  an  order  or 
realm  of  experience,  so  surely  must  we  hold  that  these  partial 
contexts  have  their  place  in  the  complete  context ;  and,  since  the 
particular  context  is  defined  by  the  categories  through  which 
the  object  is  viewed,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  possible 
categories  must  have  their  own  organic  interconnectedncss.  Thus 
truth  finally  means  vision  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 

John  Grier  Hibben. 

Pragmatism,  when  submitted  to  its  own  test,  is  found  wanting 
in  certain  cases.  It  is  obviously  inadequate  as  a  theory  of  truth, 
and  this  in  the  following  three  particulars : 

I.  It  is  inadequate  as  a  working  hypothesis.  The  expedient 
as  such  is  very  often  found  to  be  a  false  lead.  There  are  many 
cases  of  concealed  utility  which  only  long  stretches  of  time  can 
reveal;  moreover,  the  most  significant  instances  of  utility  are  often 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  a  number  of  separate  elements, 
each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  absolutely  useless.  Where  the  util- 
ity is  thus  not  apparent,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  practical  test  of 
immediately  necessary  choices.  Again,  in  the  development  of 
science  the  need  has  not  always  created  the  discovery  in  order 
to  meet  it ;  but  the  discovery,  due  wholly  to  speculative  and 
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theoretical  interest,  has  created  the  need.  As  instance  of  this,  I 
would  cite  the  discovery  of  the  relation  between  magnetism  and 
electricity,  and  the  consequent  inventions  of  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  electric  motors  of  various  lands.  Needs  never 
before  imagined  have  been  created  by  the  discovery  of  this  new 
world  of  knowledge.  The  demand  for  the  cash  value  of  every 
truth  forces  a  result  which  represents  truth  at  a  discount.  For 
cash  value  in  general  is  secured  in  most  cases  only  through  some 
discounting  process. 

2.  Pragmatism  is  inadequate  because  we  instinctively  subor- 
dinate its  testing  principle  to  higher  considerations.  While 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  purposive  thinking,  we  must  not 
foi^et  that  we  must  obey  the  rules  of  the  game.  We  think 
towards  certain  desired  ends ;  but  it  is  always  under  the  limita- 
tions of  rule  and  penalty.  Professor  James  is  conscious  of  these 
necessities  of  thought  and  reality.  He  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
need  of  a  moral  order,  an  eternal  order,  an  ideal  order,  of  the 
coercion  of  our  sensible  experiences  and  of  our  mental  operations. 
Our  '  funded  experience  *  is  not  a  collection  of  particular  experi- 
ences, but  a  system  of  coordinately  related  parts  showing  order, 
coherence,  universality,  and  necessity.  We  not  merely  ask  the 
question,  Does  it  work  ?  but  the  further  question.  Why  does  it 
work?  The  man  who  understands  best  the  nature  of  things  and 
their  controlling  necessities  can  do  most  with  them  practically. 

3.  Pragmatism  is  inadequate  because  of  the  limitation  of  the 
alleged  creative  function  of  thought  and  endeavor.  We  can  force 
things  actually  to  be  and  to  behave  according  to  our  wills  only 
within  limited  areas  of  experience.  It  is  only  in  a  very  restricted 
sense  that  we  can  be  said  to  make  truth.  If  we  are  progressing 
towards  a  more  complete  unification  of  the  body  of  our  knowl- 
edge, does  not  the  growing  coherence  and  unity  indicate  an 
underlying  ground  as  well  as  a  desired  goal  ? 

C.  A.  Strong. 

The  criticisms  I  am  going  to  offer  on  Professor  James's  theory, 
unlike  those  of  previous  speakers,  will  (I  think  I  may  say)  be  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  I  accept  his  epistemological  realism,  — 
the  view  that  cognition  and  object  are  separate  existences, — and 
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his  disbelief  in  an-  existential  Absolute  whose  business  it  is  to 
bring  them  into  relation ;  I  hold  with  him  that  the  existential 
basis  of  truth  must  be  sought  in  the  concrete  connections  which 
join  them  as  parts  of  a  universe.  My  complaint  is  that  his  account 
of  these  connections  is  incomplete ;  that  he  mentions  only  those 
by  which  cognition  and  object  converge  in  future  consequences^ 
and  overlooks,  (i)  the  causal  relations  by  which  the  object,  or  a 
similar  object,  has  produced  the  cognition ;  (2)  the  spatial  con- 
nections between  the  object  and  the  cognition,  or  at  least  between 
the  object  and  the  brain-event  with  which  the  cognition  varies 
uniformly,  connections  which  hold  the  cognition  even  now  in 
relation  to  the  object,  much  as  a  well-aimed  gun  is  held  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mark  it  is  going  to  hit ;  (3)  the  relation  of  resemblance 
(or  correspondence,  or  conformity,  or  relevancy,  as  you  please ; 
I  refer  to  the  degree  of  resemblance  actually  existing)  which 
makes  this  image  the  right  one  among  all  our  images  to  let  loose 
the  reaction  appropriate  to  that  object. 

These  relations  are  antecedent  to  the  consequences,  and  play 
a  more  important  part  than  they  in  constituting  the  existential 
basis  of  what  we  call  truth.  Or  rather,  as  we  ought  perhaps  to 
say,  the  connections  in  their  totality,  including  the  consequences 
or  workings,  constitute  the  existential  basis  ol  cognitive  reference  \ 
and  truth,  as  distinguished  from  this,  lies  more  especially  in  the 
relation  of  resemblance  or  correspondence. 

To  say  that  truth  '  consists  in  the  consequences  *  is  as  if  one 
should  say  that  the  correctness  of  a  sportsman's  aim  is  not  merely 
proved  by,  but  consists  in,  his  actually  hitting  the  bird.  But, 
surely,  it  consists  rather  in  his  holding  his  gun  at  a  certain  angle, 
such  that,  given  the  laws  of  physics,  the  bullet  or  shot  must  pass 
through  the  body  of  the  bird.  The  correct  aiming  comes  before 
the  hitting,  and  is  possible  without  it. 

Professor  James  replies  that  you  cannot  define  what  you  mean 
by  correct  aiming  without  including  the  concept  of  hitting.  This 
is  true,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  hitting  is  included  as 
a  potentiality,  and  not  as  an  actual  performance.  Suppose  the 
world  should  come  to  an  end  at  this  moment :  would  my  idea, 
e.  g,,  of  Caesar's  assassination  on  the  Ides  of  March  be  any  the 
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less  true,  because  by  hypothesis  it  can  have  no  consequences  ? 
The  example  shows  that  it  is  only  the  potentiality  of  the  conse- 
quences that  is  essential.  But  this  potentiality,  when  you  con- 
sider it,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  relations  of  space  and  of  cor- 
respondence which  predetermine  what  the  consequences  shall  be. 
Truth,  then,  is  antecedent  to  the  consequences,  and  does  not  con- 
sist in  them. 
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The  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil:  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
By  Hastings  Rashdall.  2  vols.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1907. —pp.  ix,  312;  XV,  464. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  long  expected  work  of  Dr.  Rashdall  will 
receive,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on  the  other,  the  interest 
and  the  attention  that  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  It  is  ''  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  chief  topics  usually  discussed  in  books  bearing  the  title 
'  moral  philosophy  '  or  '  ethics '  "  in  a  manual  intended  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  "undergraduate  students."  Its  spirit  is  to  be  in  the  main  that 
of  Green  and  Sidgwick,  "neither  of  whom  of  course  said  the  last 
word  upon  the  subject." 

The  treatise  consists  of  three  books:  Book  I,  "The  Moral  Cri- 
terion," in  which  in  the  fashion  of  the  text-books  rival  theories  are  set 
forth  and  examined,  —  Hedonism  [first  of  all  !] ,  Rationalistic  Utili- 
tarianism, Intuitionism,  the  Categorical  Imperative,  and  Ideal  Utilita- 
rianism [his  own  theory]  ;  Book  II,  "The  Individual  and  Society,  " 
"  which  is  largely  occupied  with  replies  to  objections  and  with  the  criti- 
cism of  views  more  or  less  opposed  to  my  own, ' '  with  chapters  on  '  *  The 
Hedonistic  Calculus,"  "  The  Com mensurability  of  Values  "  [a  well- 
known  i/iW  article] ,  "  Self-Realization  and  Self-Sacrifice,"  "Voca- 
tion," "Moral  Authority,"  and  "Moral  Autonomy";  Book  III, 
"Man  and  the  Universe,"  dealing  "with  metaphysical  questions  which 
do  not  admit  of  an  altogether  popular  treatment, ' '  with  chapters  on 
"MeUphysic  and  Morality,"  "Free-Will,  "  "Morality  and  Evolu- 
tion," and  "Casuistry." 

After  a  short  introduction,  —  had  it  been  longer  the  work  itself  would 
have  been  clearer  and  perhaps  shorter,  —  Psychological  Hedonism 
(which  Dr.  Rashdall,  but  without  Sidgwick' s  distinction,  practically 
treats  as  the  equivalent  of  Egoistic  Hedonism)  is  taken  up  and  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  some  of  the  familiar  objections.  Such  elements  of  truths 
however,  as  the  author  sees  in  the  theory  are  retained,  the  chief  of  these 
being  that  there  is  and  may  be  such  a  thing  as  the  desire  for  pleasure, 
that  we  can  desire  a  sum  of  pleasures,  and  that  we  can  compare  and 
choose  between  diflerent  lots  of  pleasure,  —  contentions  that  become 
the  ground  of  his  later  position  of  the  commensurability  of  all  values 
and  of  the  Good  as  having  "  elements  "  or  parts  or  aspects  that  may 
be  distinguished  and  compared. 
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Rationalistic  Utilitarianism  is  then  considered.  This  is  for  Dr. 
Rashdall  practically  the  Utilitarianism  of  Sidgwick  minus  the  Sidg- 
wickian  '  Dualism  of  the  Practical  Reason '  and  the  Sidgwickian  Hed- 
onism, it  being  presumed  from  Sidgwick 's  various  failures  that  a 
'*  rationalistic  ethic  cannot  be  hedonistic."  The  Moral  Consciousness 
of  mankind,  too,  pronounces  goodness  to  have  value  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure. We  have  thus  arrived  p]  at  Kant's  position  [the  treatment  of 
Kant  is  throughout  inadequate]  that  there  are  two /f7Vwa/<i«>  rational 
ends,  Virtue  and  Happiness.  But,  again,  the  Moral  Consciousness 
of  mankind  does  not  favor  the  theory  that  nothing  but  pleasure  [there 
is  no  more  warrant  in  Rashdall  than  there  is  in  Sidgwick  for  treating 
pleasure  and  happiness  as  interchangeable]  and  virtue  are  intrinsically 
good ;  it  includes,  besides,  other  elements,  e,  g,,  Culture  and  Thought, 
and  Volition  as  well  as  Feeling. 

Intuitionism  is  next  discussed,  partly  in  the  ordinary  way  as  one  of 
the  theories  of  conduct,  and  partly  as  the  outcome  of  Dr.  Rashdall's 
Sidgwickian  attitude  to  Rationalistic  Utilitarianism.  He  accepts, 
f.  g,,  the  distinction  of  Philosophical  from  Common  Sense  Intuition- 
ism, and  also  (but  without  Sidgwick' s  ingenious  attempt  at  proof)  the 
Sidgwickian  selection  of  the  axioms  of  Prudence,  Rational  Benevol- 
ence, and  Equity  "as  intuitions  which  really  commend  themselves 
upon  reflection."  "In  the  acceptance  of  those  axioms  as  genuine 
moral  axioms,  Sidgwick  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  reconciliation 
between  Intuitionism  and  Utilitarianism. ' ' 

"  The  general  result  then  ...  is  that  the  true  criterion  of  morality 
is  the  tendency  of  an  act  to  promote  a  Weil-Being  or  eddatfiovia  which 
involves  many  other  good  things  besides  pleasure  among  which 
Virtue  is  the  greatest.  The  value  of  these  elements  in  human  life  is 
determined  by  the  Practical  Reason  intuitively,  immediately,  or  (if 
we  like  to  say  so)  a  priori.  All  moral  judgments  are  ultimately  judg- 
ments as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  or  value  of  some  elements  in  conscious- 
ness or  life."  This  "well-being,"  it  is  insisted,  is  "made  up  of 
elements  of  consciousness,  each  of  which  is  itself  an  object  of  moral 
valuation^*  [italics  mine].  The  Intuitionism  of  the  Good  is  thus 
definitely  and  deliberately  substituted  by  Dr.  Rashdall  for  the  Intui- 
tionism of  the  Right.  "  The  Intuitionists  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  moral  Reason  on  which  they  rightly  base  our  ethical  judg- 
ments either  lays  down  fixed  and  exceptionless  laws  of  conduct ;  or 
issues  isolated  arbitrary  disconnected  decrees /r^r^  «a/a  without  refer- 
ence to  probable  results." 

Now  this  declaration  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  a  merely 
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Dogmatic  or  Perceptual  Intuitionism  is  only  what  we  would  expect 
from  a  scholarly  thinker  like  the  author.  But  is  he  himself  so  free 
from  the  taint  of  an  unsystematic  intuitionism  as  he  thinks  he  is?  I 
think  not.  And  for  the  following  reasons,  (i)  It  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  an  integral  part  of  his  own  theory  that  the  various  *  elements ' 
in  the  Good  are  estimated  intuitively  and  immediately  and  a  priori  by 
the  Practical  Reason.  (2)  The  Intuitional  aspect  of  his  Ideal  Utili- 
tarianism is  not  sufficiently  differentiated  either  from  Perceptual  Intui- 
tionism or  from  the  Moral  Sense  theory  and  the  entire  *  Value*  phi- 
losophy of  so  many  recent  European  thinkers.  The  chapter  on 
**  Reason  and  Feeling"  (another  famous  Sidgwickian  title),  which  is 
intended  to  differentiate  the  '  rational  *  aspect  of  his  moral  judgments 
from  the  merely  aesthetic  character  of  the  Moral  Sense  theory,  only 
ends  by  bringing  moral  and  aesthetic  judgments  very  closely  together. 
(3)  Apart  from  the  ^uasi  Intuitionism  of  sentences  like  the  following : 
*'  No  experience  will  tell  us  what  the  good  is  unless  we  include  in  our 
experience  an  unavowed  judgment  of  value,  and  value  therefore  is  the 
ultimate  characteristic  of  the  moral  judgment,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
morality,'*  — the  *  Value '  philosophy  of  Dr.  Rashdall  is  nowhere  con- 
clusively proved  or  rationally  grounded  at  any  stage  of  the  argument. 

I  do  not  of  course,  in  this  connection,  feel  competent  either  to  affirm  ^ 
or  to  deny  that  a  judgment  of  value  is  the  ultimate  and  the  determining 
element  in  any  moral  judgment,  and  I  willingly  admit  that,  from  a 
general  speculative  or  even  a  common  sense  point  of  view  {e,  g,,  about 
the  '  new  '  this  and  the  *  new  *  that,  things  which  of  course  we  *  value ' 
in  different  w^ys),  the  *  value  *  of  a  course  of  conduct  is  often  appar- 
ently the  only  thing  we  seem  able  to  estimate.  But  this  is  not  what 
the  man  does  who  does  his  '  duty,*  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the 
highly  sophisticated  concept  of  *  value '  that  is  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  reverences  his  conscience  as  his  king  or  the  man  who 
thinks  of  his  duty,  — as  do  nine -tenths  of  mankind,  according  to  Dr. 
Rashdall, — in  terms  of  religion.  Instead  of  thinking,  then,  with 
Dr.  Rashdall,  of  our  '*  distinctively  moral  judgments  **  as  "our  ordi- 
nary judgments  of  value,'*  I  would  be  inclined  to  relegate  (as  docs 
Ehrenfels  apparently)  value  to  economics,  aesthetics,  epistemology, 
comparative  psychology,  etc.,  and  '  right  *  and  *  wrong '  to  the  norma- 
tive aspects  of  human  volition,  —  a  thing  that  is  touched  but  not 
developed  in  this  treatise. 

'*  Our  view  that  acts  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  they  tend  or  do 
not  tend  to  promote  a  Well -Being  or  eudat/xovta  or  good  consisting  of 
various  elements  the  relative  value  of  which  is  intuitively  discerned 
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may  be  called  Ideal  Utilitarianism."  That  is  to  say,  Dr.  Rashdall's 
theory,  although  Utilitarian,  goes,  in  its  position  that  all  moral  judg- 
ments are  ultimately  judgments  as  to  the  '*  value  of  ends,*'  altogether 
beyond  ordinary  Hedonism.  "The  'Utilitarianism'  will  perhaps 
suggest  that  we  do  estimate  actions  by  their  tendency  to  promote 
human  good,  while  the  qualification  '  ideal '  will  remind  us  that  the 
good  for  which  we  seek  is  not  a  conception  got  by  abstraction  from  a 
number  of  empirically  given  experiences  of  pleasure  or  pain,  but  an 
ideal  set  up  by  rational  judgments  of  value  passed  upon  all  the  ele 
ments  of  our  actual  experience. ' ' 

So  much,  then,  by  way  of  an  attempt  to  get  at  Dr.  Rashdall's  teach- 
ing, very  largely  in  his  own  way  and  very  largely  in  his  own  words. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
prove  almost  as  perplexing  to  the  average  reader  or  to  the  junior  student 
as  the  comparative  absence  of  a  convincing  or  independent  proof  of 
its  central  contention  about  value.  The  longest  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  Book  III  is  the  metaphysical  part.  And  even  here  what 
we  find  is  not  so  much  a  systematic  treatment  of  all  the  main  problems 
of  the  metaphysic  of  ethics  as  a  highly  impressive  treatment  of  some 
ethical  problems  in  relation  to  contemporary  or  recent  views  upon 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  latter  being  obviously  the  region  of 
our  author's  deepest  interest,  and  that  upon  which  the  entire  weight 
of  his  constructions  will  be  seen  to  rest.  The  chapter  on  **  Morality 
and  Evolution,"  for  example,  might  well  have  gone  elsewhere, —  in 
Book  I,  say,  to  which  the  average  student  will  come  with  his  head 
full  of  presuppositions  about  Evolution  as  a  sort  of  Copemicanism 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Or  it  should  not  have  stayed  where  it  is 
without  being  associated  with  a  thorough  metaphysical  discussion  of 
the  concepts  of  good,  evil,  adaptation,  final  cause,  optimism,  pessi- 
mism, meliorism,  development,  change,  etc.  The  "Casuistry" 
chapter,  too,  would  seem  to  belong  elsewhere, —  to  a  possible  section 
(suggested  by  the  title  of  Book  II,  "The  Individual  and  Society") 
on  applied  Moral  Philosophy.  Dr.  Rashdall  has,  in  fact,  abundant 
material  for  a  section  on  the  topic  just  mentioned,  e,  g.,  his  chap- 
ter on  Justice  [a  luminous  chapter  containing  the  roots  of  a  better 
theory  of  morals  than  the  value  theory,  /.  ^.,  a  theory  connecting  the 
moral  judgment  with  personality,  Sidgwick's  lack  and  Green's  strong 
point],  his  chapter  on  "Punishment  and  Forgiveness,"  that  of  the 
existing  Book  II  on  the  belated  or  abstract  topic  of  "  Self-Realization 
and  Self-Sacrifice,"  and  the  idea  he  mentions  in  his  few  words  on 
Evolution,  that  race  maintenance  requires  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
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A  great  deal,  indeed,  of  the  present  Book  II,  its  entire  treatment  of 
objections  and  so  on,  might  perhaps  have  been  put  in  a  condensed 
form  in  Book  I,  to  clarify  or  justify  the  treatment  of  Value  and  the 
Good.  And  the  existing  arrangement  gives  an  almost  unintelligible 
prominence  to  the  Pleasure  theory,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  is  thrown  out  of  his  own  Ideal  Utilitarianism.  Dr.  Rash- 
dall  might  well  in  fact  have  explained  to  the  ordinary  student  how  it 
came  into  ethics  at  all,  for  its  **  frank  naturalness"  and  its  '* extreme 
simplicity ' '  are  no  valid  reasons.  They  do  not  do  away  with  that 
opposition  between  virtue  and  pleasure  which  is  as  old  as  the  story 
of  the  Fall  or  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

Then,  as  compared  with  Book  III,  Book  I  is  certainly  too  short. 
It  might  well  contain  indications  of  the  origins  and  the  limits  and  the 
natural  scope  of  the  different  theories,  instead  of  merely  presenting 
them  in  a  quasi-dialectic  or  artificial  thought  construction.  And  its 
omission  of  the  Evolutional  and  the  Sociological  theories  of  morals 
affects  not  only  the  matter  of  the  volumes  but  the  form  of  the  whole 
and  the  central  argumentation  about  value.  Dr.  Rashdall,  for  example, 
cannot  and  does  not  really  abide  by  his  attitude  toward  the  Evolution 
theory,  —  that  it  belongs  more  to  Anthropology  and  Sociology,  etc.  > 
than  to  ethical  theory  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  admits  that 
its  facts  ".may  contain  instruction  for  the  philosopher."  And  the 
effect  of  Evolution  on  the  Value  theory,  in  view  of  the  teaching  of 
men  like  Nietzsche,  Harnack,  and  others,  is  surely  a  subject  to  which 
he  might  have  given  some  careful  attention. 

Then,  like  Sidgwick  (who  merely  quoted  the  opinion  of  someone  to 
this  effect),  Dr.  Rashdall  seems  to  think  of  Sociology  in  the  purely 
external  way,  as  **  tending  to  break  up  into  a  group  of  Sociological 
Sciences."  This  attitude  takes  almost  no  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
the  concept,  faulty  as  it  is,  of  the  social  organism  upon  our  English 
moral  philosophy  from  the  days  of  the  Essay  of  Professor  Jones  in  the 
Seth-Haldane  volume  to  those  of  Mackenzie,  Stephen,  Alexander, 
Bosanquet,  and  many  others.  Sociology,  even  of  the  biological  and 
the  psychological  description,  has  rendered  obsolete  or  at  least  merely 
relative  the  distinction  between  Self- Realization  and  Self-Sacrifice. 
It  also  throws  important  light,  e,  g,,  upon  the  supposed  derivation  of 
Altruism  from  Egoism  to  which  Dr.  Rashdall  expresses  his  general 
adherence,  and,  —  what  is  more  important  for  his  book,  —  upon  the 
relations  of  the  'valuations'  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  (religious) 
community  to  which  he  ultimately  appeals. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  speculative  or  the 
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concluding  portion  of  the  treatise  that  will  excite  the  greatest  general 
and  special  interest.  The  impressions  produced  by  it  upon  the  mind 
differs  altogether  from  those  awakened  by  the  earlier  books.  Here  it  is 
the  Oxford  Idealist  who  speaks  out  of  a  fullness  and  resourcefulness 
due  to  his  consciousness  of  standing  at  last  upon  his  own  ground.  It 
is  just  as  if  Sidgwick  had  rewritten  for  us  his  Methods  of  Ethics  in 
terms  of  the  philosophy  of  postulates  that  is  drawn  across  the  very  last 
of  his  last  editions.  The  first  thing  with  which  we  are  gratified  is  the 
formulation  of  a  sound  and  justifiable  position  in  respect  of  the  familiar 
controversy  as  to  the  dependence  or  the  non-dependence  of  ethics 
upon  metaphysics.  Metaphysic  and  Morality,  we  are  told,  are  con- 
nected because  ( i )  a  true  account  of  Morality  involves  metaphjrsical 
postulates,  (2)  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Metaphysic  are  of  impor- 
tance for  Morality,  (3)  Moral  Philosophy  supplies  data  to  Metaphysic. 
The  postulates  of  ethfcs,  the  facts  of  the  ethico-religious  consciousness 
(we  shall  immediately  see  how  closely  he  identifies  ethics  and  religion) 
which  Dr.  Rashdall  deems  of  supreme  importance  to  general  construc- 
tive philosophy  are  substantially  the  Ideentrias  of  Kant, —  Freedom, 
/.  ^.,  the  reality  of  a  finite  individual  self  to  whom,  as  their  cause, 
actions  may  be  attributed,  God  as  the  Mind  and  Will  in  which  the 
Absolute  Moral  Ideal  exists  (for  it  cannot  exist  nowhere,  he  contends). 
Immortality  as  a  postulate  of  the  belief  in  a  rational  world  order  or  in 
God.  And  then,  although  this  half  of  his  subject  is  by  no  means  so 
adequately  treated  as  the  other,  a  •*  fourth  postulate,"  the  reality  of 
evil,  the  "negation  of  optimism,  the  assertion  that  not  everything  in 
the  Universe  is  very  good,  and* that  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
belongs  to  the  real  nature  of  things  and  not  merely  to  appearance." 
There  is  of  course  nothing  new  about  the  Theism  and  the  Pluralism 
of  these  positions.  They  were  present  in  the  author's  well-known 
"  stroke  "  essay  (one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  along  with  that  of  the 
^'  bow,  *  *  Professor  Stout)  in  the  "  Oxford  Eight ' '  volume.  The  ideal- 
istic theory  of  Being  on  which  they  repose  toth  there  and  here,  the 
cosmic  idealism  that  prevents  his  present  ethical  argument  for  the  -ex- 
istence of  God  from  being  construed  as  a  mere  argument  from  thought 
to  being  (open,  say,  to  the  difficulties  of  the  '  correspondence  theory  ' 
of  Mr.  Joachim)  is,  however,  a  reason  against  associating  Dr.  Rash- 
dall's  philosophy  of  postulates  with  that  of  Pragmatism,  as  popularly 
understood,  although  his  anti-Intellectualism  is  at  one  with  the  Per- 
sonal Idealism  or  the  Humanism  associated  with  Pragmatism.  Still  it 
is  just  possible  even  that  the  philosophy  of  religion  of  the  future  may 
have  to  incorporate  elements  of  truth  from  the  transcendent  or  the 
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super-moral  Absolute  of  Mr.  Bradley  and  his  associates  along  with  some 
of  Dr.  Rashdall's  Pluralistic  results.  For  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
not  perfectly  cleared  up  in  Dr.  Rashdall's  philosophy  of  postulates,  it 
is  the  relation  of  the  Idealistic  faith  that  the  distinctions  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  about  experience  owe  their  existence  to  the  Universal 
'  Mind,  to  the  relativity  philosophy  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : 
"  That  all  human  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  express  the  true  nature 
of  ultimate  Reality  will  be  admitted  by  metaphysicians  of  almost  all 
schools/'  and  to  some  of  his  declarations  about  the ''  defective  nature  " 
of  our  moral  ideas.  Morality  may,  in  Other  words,  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  speculative  theology  much  more  of  a  merely  human  affair  than 
Dr.  Rashdall  makes  it  out  to  be. 

And  now  for  the  specific  relations  that  for  Dr.  Rashdall  exist  between 
Ethics  and  Philosophy  and  Religion.  Like  Dr.  McTaggart,  he  practi- 
cally comes  before  the  world  with  the  position  that  the  greatest  service 
of  Philosophy  or  Idealism  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  the  founda- 
tions it  lays  for  the  religious  interests  of  mankind.  And  just  as  Dr. 
Martineau's  Types  might  be  regarded  as  in  its  day  an  important  piece 
of  Apologetic  for  Theism,  so  may  the  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  apologies  for  Christian- 
ity. It  was  essential,  we  remember,  to  Dr.  Rashdall*  s  theory,  that  the 
Good  should  be  seen  to  consist  of  various  elements  of  well-being,  each 
of  which  was  itself  an  object  of  moral  valuation,  —  a  position  that 
exposes  him  not  only  to  the  difficulty  of  expressing  **  objective  rela- 
tions of  conscious  mind"  (the  term  is  Sidgwick's)  like  Truth  and 
Beauty  and  Culture  and  Volition  in  terms  of  his  Hedonistic  or  Value 
Calculus,  and  to  the  difficulties  of  a  merely  Perceptual  Intuitionism,  but 
also  to  the  more  serious  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  authority  or  the 
objectivity  of  the  moral  standard.  This  is  a  difficulty  that  was  noticed 
by  the  careful  Sidgwick  in  the  following  words :  **  In  the  recognition 
of  conduct  as  *  right '  is  involved  an  authoritative  prescription  to  do 
it ;  but  when  we  have  judged  conduct  to  be  good,  it  is  not  yet  clear 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  kind  of  good  to  all  other  good  things ; 
some  standard  for  estimating  the  relative  values  of  different  '  goods ' 
has  still  to  be  sought.  * '  Now  nowhere  in  his  two  volumes  does  Dr. 
Rashdall  find  an  authoritative  or  objective  standard  for  estimating 
either  the  good  or  different  goods,  short  of  the  moral  will  or  the 
revealed  moral  will  of  the  Deity.  In  one  place  at  least  he  speaks  (with 
Mr.  Moore)  of  the  *  good '  as  indefinable,  but  in  other  places,  and 
generally,  as  having  no  meaning  apart  from  its  elements,  which  men, 
of  course,  will  value  to  the  end  of  time  in  their  own  way.     Only  in  his 
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moral  theology  do  wc  get  the  authority  and  objectivity  demanded  by 
any  tenable  theory  of  morals.  "The  belief  in  God,  though  not  (like 
the  belief  in  a  real  and  active  self )  a  postulate  of  there  being  such  a 
thing  as  morality  at  all,  is  the  logical  presupposition  of  an  objective 
or  absolute  Morality." 

Now,  however  interesting  and  important  this  dictum  may  be,  in 
many  respects,  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  the 
author's  failure  to  do  what  he  set  out  to  do,  — to  give  the  student  of 
ethics  a  tenable  or  a  working  theory  of  the  meaning  and  authority  of 
the  terms  right  and  wrong,  etc.  Even  if  we  defend  him  by  saying 
that  his  solution  of  the  moral  criterion  is  the  Revealed  Will  of  God, — 
at  least  a  theory  and  perhaps  in  one  form  or  another  the  theory  of  the 
greatest  number  of  men, —  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  the 
moral  ideal  that  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  as  the  religion  containing  the  most  complete  '  identifica- 
tion '  of  the  '  Will  of  God  *  with  the  '  ethically  best.  *  And  apart  from 
this  point  of  the  present  or  the  future  of  liberal  religion  being  con- 
nected with  an  independent  theory  of  the  moral  ideal.  Dr.  Rashdall 
seems  to  have  discovered  by  accident,  as  it  were,  the  fact  that :  *'  The 
true  ideal  of  human  nature  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  which  has  been 
expressed  by  the  word  Autonomy.  The  ideal  is  that  each  individual 
should  do  what  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  consciousness  he  sees  to  be 
right.*'  It  is  true  that  he  adds  that  the  "education  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness up  to  this  level "  is  only  possible  through  the  action  of  a 
strong  social  conscience,  but  it  is  not  clearly  enough  recognized  by 
him  that  this  social  or  religious  consciousness  is  in  turn  bound  up 
with  a  legislative  or  normative  conception  of  personality, —  beyond 
which  it  would  seem  that  ethics  qua  ethics  need  not  vitally  concern 
itself  to  go.  Dr.  Rashdall  could,  in  other  words,  have  made  good  in 
a  preface  or  an  appendix  all  the  points  he  makes  (and  with  reason) 
about  the  actual  connection  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  mankind  of 
moral  with  religious  ideas,  and  about  the  improvement  that  would 
take  place  in  their  books,  if  philosophers  could  only  bear  this  in 
mind,  or  at  least  recognize  it  as  a  fact ;  and  then  go  on,  as  do  books 
on  economics,  say,  to  consider  man  from  one  single  point  of  view, 
the  ethical  in  his  case,  the  case  in  point.  In  this  case  his  value 
theory  a  ad  his  theory  of  the  authority  of  the  moral  standard  would 
hnvc  brcn  tl- construe  ted  from  the  first  of  his  four  postulates  rather 
Utan  th^  sL*cijnd,  and  we  should  have  had  from  him  an  ethical  work 
proper  inscteud  of  one, —  for  which  of  course  we  are  more  than  grateful, 
—  upon  the  contribution  of  ethics  and  ethical  considerations  to 
gcn^fii)  |ihilusophy. 
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Enough  has  doubtless  been  said  to  represent  the  contents  and  the 
scope  of  these  two  accomplished  and  suggestive  volumes.  Wer  vieles 
bringt  wird  manchem  etwas  bringeriy  and  Dr.  Rashdall  has  really  given 
to  both  junior  and  senior  students,  and  to  the  general  intelligent 
reader  of  the  day,  —  to  the  person,  say,  who  is  anxious  to  read  some- 
thing incorporating  the  older  Intellectualism  of  the  Idealists  with  the 
Voluntarism  of  the  Pragmatists,  —  a  veritable  magazine  of  reflection. 
His  work,  too,  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  industry  and  the  breadth 
of  mind  of  an  academic  teacher  who  has  attempted  not  merely  to 
criticise,  as  4o  some  recent  books  of  the  same  high  level,  the  teaching 
of  Green  and  his  school,  but  to  combine  this  with  other  traditional 
views  and  with  newer  views.  And  the  fact  of  its  continuing  the  work 
of  the  rapprochement  of  English  Idealism  and  English  Empiricism, 
begun  by  both  Green  and  Sidgwick,  renders  it  valuable  and  interest- 
ing not  only  to  Englishmen  but  to  all  future  students  of  British  philos- 
ophy. As  a  sort  of  fusion,  however,  of  the  teaching  of  Green  and  of 
Sidgwick,  his  own  Value  theory  cannot  pass  muster,  I  fear,  without  a 
fer  more  penetrating  study  of  the  presuppositions  and  limitations  both 
of  the  doctrines  of  these  men,  particularly  Sidgwick,  and  of  the  entire 
Value  philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Meinong  and  Ehrenfels, 
for  example,  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  although  Simmel  is 
frequently  referred  to.  And  although  a  prominent  post-Kantian  like 
Hartmann  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  connection  with  such 
points  as  Autonomy  and  Heteronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  a  super- 
moral  Absolute,  it  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Rashdall' s  Ritschlian  and 
Voluntaristic  sympathies  did  not  lead  him  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  views  of  Lotze  on  the  Good  and  on  the  world  of  worths. 

W.  Caldwell. 
McGiLL  University. 

Asthetik:  Psychologic  des  Schdnen  und  der  Kunst,  Zweiter  Teil: 
Die  dsthetische  Betrachtung  und  die  bildende  Kunst,  Von  Theodor 
Lipps.     Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  Voss,  1906. — pp.  viii,  645. 

Part  I  of  this  work,  Grundlegung  der  Asthetik^  which  appeared  in 
i903>  was  noticed  in  this  Review  (Vol.  XIII,  pp.  677  ff".),  and  I 
may  refer  to  that  notice  for  a  characterization  of  the  general  stand- 
point and  method.  The  present  volume  devotes  a  hundred  pages  to 
a  further  exposition  of  general  principles,  and  the  remainder  to  a 
study  of  the  plastic  and  spatial  arts.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
penetrating  analysis,  subtle  discrimination,  and  suggestive  comment. 
There  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  various  fundamental  or  type  forms  of 
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curves  employed  in  architecture,  ceramics,  and  tectonics,  along  the 
lines  marked  out  in  the  author's  earlier  studies  in  Formdsthetik,  with 
more  general  discussion  of  other  features  in  the  arts  studied,  much  of 
which  commends  itself  at  first  blush.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure to  present  the  reader  with  twelve  hundred  pages  of  material 
without  an  index,  and  containing  scarcely  a  single  allusion  to  any 
other  treatment  of  any  part  of  the  theme.  It  is  true  that  the  work 
may  claim  to  be  largely  the  development  and  application  of  a  single 
central  conception,  ^  Einfuhlungy  rather  than  such  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  various  possible  factors  in  aesthetic  experience  as  would 
compel  a  comparison  and  sifting  of  other  theories.  Nevertheless, 
'  Einfuhlung  *  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  author.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  the  values  possessed  by  certain  outlines  and  methods  of 
distribution  or  support  of  masses,  are  so  simple  in  their  constitution 
as  the  author's  analysis  would  indicate.  The  exposition  is  pkusible 
until  the  reader  begins  to  think  of  other  factors  which  have  historically 
entered  into  the  production  of  certain  styles  of  architecture.  Then 
he  wishes  that  the  author  would  give  some  indication  as  to  how  far 
the  theory  presented  is  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or  exclusive,  how 
far  it  is  supported  by  other  aestheticians  and  by  the  actual  test  of  use, 
and  how  far  it  is  regarded  as  original  with  the  author.  The  art  con- 
sciousness is  much  like  the  moral  consciousness  in  one  respect :  Some 
of  our  morality  can  be  rationally  justified  and  psychologically  analyzed, 
and  some  of  it  has  a  considerable  residuum  of  the  customs  of  earlier 
days  which  were  possibly  started  in  an  accidental  fashion  and  finally 
got  value  because  of  use  and  wont.  So  some  features  of  architecture 
and  tectonics  represent  survivals  of  what  was  merely  accidental,  so 
far  as  any  sesthetic  value  was  concerned. 

In  the  first  section,  on  **  Esthetic  Contemplation  and  the  Work  of 
Art,"  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  part  played  by  'activity*  in 
the  aesthetic  consciousness.  'Ew/iik/ung*  implies  feeling,  and  feeling 
must  be  toned  as  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  But  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
are  qualities  attaching  to  activity.  "I  never  feel  pleasure  or  the 
opposite  absolutely,  but  when  I  feel  pleasure  or  the  opposite,  I  always 
feel  myself  inwardly  active^  in  the  way  or  with  the  peculiar  character 
which  the  words  pleasant  and  unpleasant  mean."  "The  activity 
feeling  is  the  fundamental  feeling  (^Grundgefuhl,  Basis ^  Subsirat) 
for  pleasure  and  the  unpleasant,  just  as  color  or  tone  sensations  are  the 
fundamental  sensations  for  brightness  and  darkness  sensations,  or  for 
those  of  high  and  low  in  pitch.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  argue 
that  the  cognitive  processes,  forming  opinions,  believing,  judging, 
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involve  no  '  activity  *  and  therefore  no  pleasure.  It  may  "  take  activ- 
ity to  reach  a  judgment/'  but  this  means  that  "  the  judgment  itself  is 
not  itself  activity."  There  may  be  pleasures  in  the  process  of  reach- 
ing the  judgment  or  in  succeeding,  but  not  in  the  judging  itself.  This 
seems  to  the  reviewer  an  artificial  isolation  of  the  believing-judging 
process.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  toward  a  distinction  between 
aesthetic  value  and  cognitive  validity.  But  is  not  the  peculiar  quality 
of  validity  to  be  located  on  the  content  side?  In  the  judgment, 
"This  is  true,"  I  have  doubtless  abstracted  the  content  of  my  judg- 
ment from  all  my  own  feelings,  or  even  from  my  own  r6le  ill  forming 
the  judgment.  I  do  not  incorporate  any  emotional  or  volitional  ele- 
ment. But  this  very  process  of  abstracting  or  universalizing  may 
involve  the  most  strenuous  purpose.  I  *  try  hard '  to  give  a  *  cool ' 
or  disinterested  opinion.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  the* justification  for 
cutting  out  the  act  of  *  assent '  from  the  whole  process  in  which  it  is 
one  stage.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  aesthetic  value  does 
signify  a  certain  expanding  life,  that  it  lies  in  the  object  just  because 
it  is  put  there  by  an  active,  striving  self,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  there  may  not  be  a  striving  which  does  not  put  itself  into  its 
objects.     Validity  is  more  abstract  than  value. 

The  *  isolation  *  of  the  aesthetic  object,  its  objectivity,  its  relation 
to  reality,  are  suggestively  treated.  One  aspect  of  the  last  is  what  the 
author  terms  the  ''  principle  of  aesthetic  negation."  The  artist  omits 
this  or  that  aspect  because  his  particular  branch  of  art  has  no  means 
of  presenting  it.  The  principle  is,  of  course,  not  novel,  but  it  is 
employed  and  illustrated  instructively.  The  universal  aim  of  art  is  '  *  to 
put  life  into  a  sensuously  given  object  in  such  fashion  that  we  may 
find  and  feel  it  there  immediately,  may  experience  and  enjoy  it" 
(p.  121).  Each  art  realizes  this  end  so  far  as  its  technique  admits. 
Sculpture  in  the  round  gives  the  form,  but  cannot  give  the  space,  the 
environment,  the  light  and  air.  Painting  can  give  light  and  air,  but 
has  its  own  **  negations."  It  negates,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the 
individual ;  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  a  whole.  The  various 
effects  reached  by  curves,  as  illustrated  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
figures,  are  analyzed,  and  their  general  principle  is  formulated  as  fol- 
lows: **  Those  forms  are  aesthetically  valuable  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves freely  active ;  those  are  aesthetically  undesirable  in  which  we 
feel  ourselves  cramped  or  disturbed  in  the  freedom  of  our  activity." 
This  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  **  aesthetic  mechanics  "  :  **  Those 
forms  are  aesthetically  valuable  which  are  mechanically  intelligible  of 
themselves."     The  ancient  forms  stand  for  forces  which  are  given,  as 
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it  were,  ODce  for  all  at  the  beginning  and  complete  their  operation 
where  the  line  ends.  The  "modern"  line  arises  from  a  successive 
introduction  of  moving  forces.  Later  chapters  treat  of  technical  arts, 
in  their  general  principles,  in  their  language,  in  the  relation  of  their 
matter  and  form,  in  the  kinds  of  symbolism  they  use,  and  of  decora- 
tive art  and  ornamentation  in  its  various  fields. 

The  work  is  one  that  no  student  of  aesthetics  can  neglect.  The 
interpretative  value  of  much  of  the  material  does  not  stand  or  &11 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  author's  principles  as  the  exclusive  princi- 
ples. And  finally,  if  the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to  lighten  the  reader's 
labors  in  the  ways  suggested  at  the  outset  of  this  notice,  he  has  done 
much  to  atone  for  his  omissions  by  expressing  his  thought  in  clear  and 
luminous  style. 

James  H.  Tufts. 
The  Universfty  of  Chicago. 

American  Philosophy:  The  Early  Schools,    By  I.  Woodbridge 
Riley.     New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Company,  1907.  — pp.  x,  594. 

It  was  the  fortune,  good  or  bad,  of  the  present  writer  to  be  the  first  to 
go,  "like  a  modem  Diogenes  Laertius,  through  the  country,  in  the 
philosophical  cloak,  to  glean  the  scattered  traditions  of  the  past,"* 
and  to  publish,  in  the  French  language,  the  first  Stude  iT ensemble  on 
Philosophy  in  America.*  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
take  a  special  interest  in  any  subsequent  work  on  the  same  subject, 
written  by  a  competent  author,  since,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
such  a  work  must  needs  supply  either  a  corrective  or  a  supplement  to 
his  own  previous  *  Essay. ' 

Ours  was  largely  a  pioneer  work,  if  the  word  may  not  appear  too 
pretentious ;  short  summaries  and  partial  studies  of  great  value,  as  is 
well  known,  existed  already,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  work  '  d'ensem- 
ble. '  No  organized  sjrstem  of  roads,  to  use  the  simile,  had  been  broken 
through  the  maze  of  speculative  growth  which  had  arisen  on  the 
American  soil  from  the  seeds  blown  across  the  Atlantic  from  European 
fields.  The  purpose  of  the  author  of  La  philosophic  en  AmMque  was 
to  attempt  to  contrive  some  system  of  footpaths  through  that  maze, 
which  an  eventual  successor,  who  should  prove  a  better  engineer,  could 
not  fail  to  enlarge  to  an  interdependent  system  of  good  roads  and  broad 
drives,  for  the  convenience  of  later  explorers  and  amateur  students. 
It  must  seem  now  that  that  expectation  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  of  Dr.  Woodbridge  Riley. 

*  American  Philosophy^  p.  3. 

^La  philosophie  en  Amirique,  by  E.  L.  van  Becelaere,  1903. 
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The  'Essai  historique,'  the  latter  remarks,  was  "expository  rather 
than  critical ";  it  was  purposely  so.  The  author,  belonging,  as  one 
may  anticipate,  to  the  school  of  theistic  objectivists,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Scholastico-Thomistic  type  of  philosophers,  felt  that,  in 
view  of  the  unshakable  a  priori  notions  that  prevail  in  the  minds  of  so 
many,  any  criticism,  however  intrinsically  sound,  along  the  lines  of 
the  system  to  which  he  has  given  his  spontaneous  and  deliberate  alle- 
giance, would,  in  the  eyes  of  many  unconsciously  biased  readers,  have 
hopelessly  marred  his  account  and  destroyed  the  value  of  his  exposi- 
tion. Critically,  there  was  *a  world  to  say';  practically,  it  was 
thought  best  to  refrain,  and  to  offer  '  plain  cooking '  rather  than  a 
'spiced  dish.' 

That  the  work,  such  as  it  was,  left  ample  room  for  a  more  complete 
and  thoroughgoing  study,  even  as  an  exposition,  is  a  fact  that  was 
obvious  enough  from  the  contents  of  the  book.  Addressed  primarily 
to  an  audience  who  were,  as  Europeans  commonly  are,  ignorant  of 
almost  everything  concerning  American  thinking,  and  who  were, 
moreover,  presumably  not  very  anxious  to  go  too  deeply  into  the 
matter,  such  limitations  were  inherently  necessary.  Of  course,  an 
American,  writing  for  Americans,  would  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  a  more  encyclopaedic  and  exhaustive  character,  just 
such  a  one,  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Riley  has  at  last  given  us. 

There  is,  however,  an  additional  personal  remark  of  the  author, 
about  which  we  beg  permission  to  make  some  reservation,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  **  French  Catholic's  air  of  bewilderment  at  the  vagaries 
of  Calvinism,"  and  his  astonishment  at  "the  refined  New-England 
school,  through  whose  veins  slowly  coursed  a  mixture  of  ink  and  ice 
water."  We  must  confess  that  this  imputation  of  "bewilderment" 
and  "  astonishment "  did  actually  bewilder  and  astonish  us  somewhat. 

Simple-minded  indeed  ought  to  be  considered  the  minister  of  any 
denomination,  in  whom  even  a  short  experience  will  not  have  worn 
off  any  tendency  to  become  bewildered  and  astonished  at  any  vagaries 
inspired  by  religious  exaltation  or  fanaticism.  Besides,  to  purely 
philosophical  phenomena  the  same  principle  may  also  apply,  and  it 
should  be  enough  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  humorous 
remark  of  the  French  scientist  Dumas  :  "In  presence  of  a  scientific 
fact,  a  real  philosopher  is  capable  of  anything."  Philosophers  them- 
selves would  probably  grant  that. 

We  claim,  therefore,  the  right  to  "  save  our  exception  "  to  the  above 
statement  of  Dr.  Riley.  While  relating  the  eccentricities,  doctrinal 
or  other,  of  the  divines  of  New  England,  we  did  write  most  of  the 
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time  with,  so  to  speak,  '  a  smile  on  our  lips,'  — not,  however,  the  con- 
temptuous or  conceited  smile  of  the  'stultus  in  vii  sua  arobulans,'  but 
the  *  benevolent '  smile  which  might  play  on  the  countenance  of  any 
observer,  at  witnessing  some  strange  performance  on  the  part  of  one 
whom  he  would,  nevertheless,  willingly  grant  to  be  estimable  and 
sane  after  all ;  in  fact,  just  such  a  mood  as  is  apparent  in  the  pages  of 
American  writers  themselves,  like  Coit  Tyler,  Richardson,  Sears,  and 
others,  when  referring  to  the  same  men  and  to  the  same  subject. 
These  remarks  being  made  in  order  to  clear  up  some  misunderstand- 
ing, they  will  not  impair  the  good  harmony  which  we  assume  to  prevail 
between  Dr.  Riley  and  the  writer ;  we  will  now  betake  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  analyzing  and  appreciating  the  work  before  us. 

The  book  is  manifestly  intended  both  as  a  source  book  and  as  a 
critical  exposition,  and  may  therefore  be  examined  in  that  double 
capacity.  As  to  the  first  purpose,  we  must  recognize  that  the  author 
has  been  highly  successful.  The  special  facilities  which  Dr.  Riley 
enjoyed,  and  his  own  conscientious  and  thoroughgoing  researches, 
have  enabled  him  to  unearth  and  bring  together  a  considerable  mass 
of  information,  and  so  to  give  us  a  work  which  is,  apparently,  as  nearly 
exhaustive  as  the  case  required.  It  is  possible  that  some  further 
documents  may  eventually  be  brought  to  light,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  will  be  in  the  nature  of  secondary  additions  or  complements 
only. 

Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the  material  is  handled  is  also  a  merit 
of  the  book,  as  it  makes  its  reading  sufficiently  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive. Clearness  in  a  book  of  exposition,  either  historical  or  doctrinal, 
is  a  quality  on  which  too  much  stress  can  never  be  laid,  and  there  is 
certainly  enough  of  that  in  American  Philosophy, 

It  is  the  commendable  method  of  Dr.  Riley  to  preface  his  account 
of  each  of  the  phases  which  he  reviews  with  a  short  exposition  of  the 
tenets  of  the  system  with  which  it  is  identified.  This  method  has  the 
merit  of  delimiting  the  subject,  defining  the  terms,  and  familiarizing 
the  reader  with  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  system  of  which  the  account 
is  to  follow,  thus  preventing  equivocations  and  misunderstanding.  It 
seems  to  us  in,  particular,  that  Dr.  Riley  has  been  especially  felicitous 
in  his  delineation  of  the  mental  physiognomy  of  the  various  thinkers 
whom  he  introduces  to  us,  such  as  Ethan  Allen,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  B.  Rush,  Priestley,  Thomas  Paine,  etc.  He  depicts  them,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  manner  obviously  the  most  trustworthy  and  the 
least  liable  to  controversy,  viz.,  by  letting  them  speak  for  themselves 
from  their  own  writings.     So  that,  'in  summa,'  he  maybe  said  to 
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have  given  us  a  very  substantial  and  sufficiently  interesting  account  of 
the  various  phases  of  American  thinkings  during  the  period  to  which 
he  has  limited  himself  in  this  volume,  that  of  the  **  Early  schools/' — 
practically  to  about  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  source  book,  therefore,  it  is  certainly  a  success.  As  to  its  merits 
as  a  text -book,  we  should  not  be  quite  so  emphatic.  The  personal 
views  of  the  author  concerning  philosophical  problems  are  not  very 
distinctly  discernible ;  his  way,  however,  of  characterizing  the  system 
of  Emerson,  which  he  considers  as  the  highest  product  of  American 
thought,  and  of  identifying  it  with  pantheism,  which  he  also  professes 
to  find  in  Edwards  and  many  others,  together  with  an  apparent 
leaning  toward  Idealism,  will  suggest  that  he  is  inclined  to  favor  some 
kind  of  idealistic  Monism  as  the  true  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  He  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  very  marked 
sympathy  for  common-sense  realism  or  other  systems  more  or  less 
indirectly  connected  with  orthodox  theism,  so  that,  in  the  main,  it 
must  be  said  that  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine  is  more  or  less 
swayed  by  speculative  views  that  smack  somewhat  of  pantheism, 
although  it  would  be  unfair  to  label  him  a  pantheist,  as  he  nowhere 
definitely  adopts  such  a  stand.  The  result  is,  that  his  estimate  of 
individual  thinkers  and  schools  cannot  but  be  influenced  by  his  per- 
sonal speculative  leanings  ;  and,  while  this  is  unavoidable  and  natural, 
it  will  render  the  work  less  acceptable  to  such  as  have  other  preferences 
and  inclinations. 

Otherwise,  his  classifications  of  authors  and  the  historical  connec- 
tion which  he  establishes  between  the  various  schools  and  thinkers 
seem  adequate  and  well  founded.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be 
regretted  that,  by  limiting  himself  to  the  early  periods  of  American 
thinking,  he  has  deprived  himself,  to  some  extent,  of  the  additional 
light  which  the  final  issues  reflect  on  the  earlier  periods. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books,  corresponding  to  the  five 
schools  which  he  believes  to  have  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  early 
American  thinkers.  After  an  Introduction  that  falls  into  two  sec- 
tions, —  an  "  Historical  Survey  **  of  the  field  of  investigation,  and  a 
chapter  on  *'  Philosophy  and  Politics,"  showing  the  relation  of  the 
political  attitude  of  the  Americans  to  their  respective  speculative 
affiliations, — he  takes  up,  in  the  First  Book,  the  question  of  early 
Puritanism  in  New  England,  which  is  summarily  examined,  and  that 
of  the  anti-Puritan  reaction,  which  the  exclusive  domination  of  the 
former  religious  tendency  was  bound  to  call  forth.  He  introduces 
the  latter  to  us  in  the  person  and  writings  of  a  man,  Ethan  Allen, 
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who  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  conqueror  of  Ticonderoga  added 
the  merit  of  being  a  shrewd  and  penetrating,  if  also  a  somewhat  crude 
thinker ;  in  fact,  surprisingly  clear-headed  for  the  age,  and  consider- 
ing his  own  presumably  rudimentary  education. 

The  Second  Book  deals  with  early  Idealism,  which  is  represented 
by  two  men  of  unequal  but  both  of  exceptional  significance,  Samuel 
Johnson,  the  first  president  of  King's  College  (Columbia),  and 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  died  as  president  of  Princeton.  Both  arc 
made  the  object  of  a  thoroughgoing  study.  Johnson,  who  was  soon 
won  over  to  the  Idealism  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (in  connection  with 
their  mutual  correspondence.  Dr.  Riley  gives  us  some  interesting, 
hitherto  unpublished  letters),  left  **  no  palpable  trace  '*  of  his  influence 
over  the  then  existing  generation.  Edwards  is  accorded  a  treatment 
proportionate  to  his  own  importance  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can thinking,  not  less  than  seventy-eight  pages  being  devoted  to  him. 
The  author  sympathetically  dwells  on  the  exposition  of  his  thinking 
in  its  three  phases,  as  he  views  them,  of  mysticism,  idealism,  and 
pantheism.  To  what  extent  Edwards  himself  would  have  enjoyed  the 
latter  qualification,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  appears  likely  that  many 
scholars  would  object  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  Puritan  divine  himself. 
The  question  of  the  *  originality '  of  Edwards's  Idealism  is  carefully 
examined  and  finally  declared  insoluble. 

Under  the  heading  of  **  Deism,"  the  Third  Book  deals  with  the 
speculative  emancipation  of  the  various  colleges,  Harvard,  Yale, 
King's  College,  and  Princeton,  in  a  deistic  direction.  The  two  chap- 
ters on  Philadelphia  and  Franklin,  and  Virginia  and  Jefferson,  contain 
very  interesting  material,  ably  presented,  in  connection  with  the  delin- 
eation of  those  two  striking  personalities,  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  independence  and  early  development  of  the  American  nation.  Here 
the  author  duly  differentiates  the  brilliant  but  shallow  French  Deism, 
which  had  practically  no  influence  on  American  thinking,  from  the 
native  Deism,  which  enjoyed,  at  that  early  period,  an  extensive  if  not 
very  durable  influence.  Thomas  Paine  may  be  considered  the  personi- 
fication of  Deism  of  the  popular  stamp.  He  was  a  man  of  little 
original  inspiration,  but  with  a  talent  for  forceful  and  vigorous  expres- 
sion that  reminds  one  of  the  undoubting  and  unreserved  utterances  of 
French  unbelievers.  Deism,  however,  soon  declined;  free-thinking 
aroused  not  only  the  distrust,  but  the  dislike  of  the  morally  and 
religiously  inclined  average  American ;  *'the  clergy  rejected  it  and 
the  colleges  thrust  it  out." 

Materialism,  the  prevailing  form  of  thought  in  the  South,  is  the 
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object  of  the  Fourth  Book.  Cadwallader  Colden  was  its  first  and 
foremost  adherent,  and  is  accorded  a  commensurate  treatment;  others 
treated  at  length  are  Joseph  Buchanan,  the  physician  of  Kentucky, 
Joseph  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  whose  anthropological 
materialism  "was  scarcely  comprehended  by  Americas,"  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  disciple  and  son-in-law  of  Priestley,  and  Dr.  Ben.  Rush, 
"the  most  conspicuous  of  the  American  medical  materialists  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  As  a  sort  of  subsidiary  planetary  system,  the 
**  minor  materialists  "  are  next  reviewed. 

Realism  of  the  Scottish  type,  imported  to  Princeton  by  John  With- 
erspoon,  with  its  subsequent  claim  of  being  the  typically  American 
school  of  thinking,  is  introduced  in  the  Fifth  Book.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Dr.  Riley  has  any  great  partiality  for  the  system  or  for  the  one 
who  introduced  it  to  America ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  does  not 
relish  the  elimination  of  Idealism,  which  was  the  almost  immediate  and 
natural  result  of  its  introduction  into  this  country.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith  is  not  more  favorably  reviewed.  Samuel  Miller,  the  first  Ameri- 
can critic  of  Kant,  and  Frederick  Beasley,  "with  the  cry  of  back  to 
Locke,  * '  are  subsequently  taken  up.  We  may  be  permitted  here  to  call 
attention  in  passing  to  the  erroneous  statement,  that  "  an  opinion  was 
falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  by  his  misinterpreters,  the  Schoolmen,  that 
sensible ^/jvi^  or  species  passed  off  from  the  object,  and,  impinging  upon 
the  senses,  make  their  way  into  the  mind  '*  (p.  521).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  Aristotle,  of  course,  nor  the  Schoolmen  either,  ever  held 
such  a  ridiculous  view  of  "  films  impinging  upon  the  senses  ";  as  a 
specialist  in  that  domain  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  the  present  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  he  ought  to  know.  If,  in  the  order 
of  sensible  vision,  the  image  of  an  object  can  be  reproduced  on  the 
retina  without  any  'impinging  film,'  much  more  so  in  the  order  of 
intelligible  vision :  no  Scholastic  ever  dreamt  of  such  an  interpretation.* 

The  lesser  Realists,  Nisbet,  Law,  and  Ogilvic,  close  the  series 
and  the  work.  An  Appendix,  consisting  of  about  thirty  additional 
pages  of  notes  and  documents,  completes  Dr.  Riley's  somewhat  volu- 
minous study. 

The  summary  which  we  have  given  of  the  work  is  sufiicient  to 
show  its  importance.  As  a  source  book,  at  least,  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
practically  definitive  work.  It  is  offered  as  "a  preliminary  study,  to 
be  followed  by  others  in  an  historical  series,"  and  everyone  will  grant 

'  In  coofirmatioo  of  this  contention,  I  may  refer  Dr.  Riley  to  my  article  on 
"Saint  Thomas's  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,"  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XII, 
especially  pp.  620-622  and  624,  625. 
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that  with  such  restrictions  as,  we  think,  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  a  truly 
valuable  beginning,  and  will  wish  that  in  subsequent  editions  the  same 
excellent  qualities  may  appear,  minus  some  objectionable  features. 

E.  L.  VAN  Becelaere. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

Source  Book  in  Ancient  Pldlosophy.     By  Charles  M.  Bakewell. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907.  —  p.  xii,  395. 

This  book  is  a  collection  in  English  translation  of  what  Professor 
Bakewell  considers  the  most  significant  documents  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Plotinus.  Its  primary  aim  is  to 
supplement  the  instruction  in  this  subject  by  text-book  or  lecture  by 
bringing  the  student  into  touch  with  the  original  sources,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible  in  translation  and  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume.  Many  teachers  must  have  felt  the  need  of  such  a  book.  The 
standard  source  book  in  this  field,  Ritter  and  Preller*s  Historia  Phi- 
losophia  Grcecce^  gives  all  its  texts  in  the  original,  and  although,  of 
course,  along  with  many  other  works,  indispensable  to  the  scholar, 
contains  much  that  is  of  little  value  to  the  average  undergraduate. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  English  translations  of  ancient  philosophical 
texts  are  not  always  available  and  are,  in  any  case,  scattered  through 
many  volumes.  With  the  practical  aim  in  mind  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  larger  number.  Professor  Bakewell  has  omitted  all  documents 
relating  merely  to  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  philosophers,  and  has 
selected  only  those  relating  to  their  opinions.  He  has  made  a  further 
selection  from  among  these.  In  this  way  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
within  the  limits  of  a  book  shorter  by  two  hundred  pages  than  the 
Historia  of  Ritter  and  Preller  some  of  the  choicest  and  r^ost  represen- 
tative passages  illustrating  philosophical  opinion  during  the  period 
covered.  And  this  has  been  done  in  the  main  without  producing  the 
impression  of  scrappiness.  The  passages  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
full.     It  is  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  on  its  own  account. 

Concerning  the  choice  of  passages  opinions  will  naturally  differ. 
On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  well  dhosen  for  their 
purpose,  and  the  balance  to  have  been  well  maintained  in  their  distri- 
bution. To  the  fragments  of  and  concerning  the  Pre-Socratics,  includ- 
ing the  Atomists  and  Sophists,  are  assigned  85  pages ;  to  Socrates, 
including  the  whole  of  Plato's  Apology y  56  pages ;  to  Plato,  69  ;  to 
Aristotle,  52 ;  to  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  including  the  Roman 
Stoics,  71 ;  and  to  Plotinus,  53.  The  relatively  large  amount  of  space 
given  to  Plotinus  is  explained  and  temporarily  justified  by  the  general 
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inaccessibility  of  his  writings  to  English  readers  and  the  common  mis- 
understanding of  his  doctrines.  The  most  serious  defect  is  the  entire 
absence  of  anything  from  the  Greek  sceptics.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising in  that  some  prominence  is  given  to  Stoic  and  Epicurean  dis- 
cussion of  the  process  of  knowledge  and  criteria  of  truth.  This  defect 
will  no  doubt  be  remedied  in  a  second  edition,  even  if  room  has  to  be 
made  by  omissions  elsewhere.  It  seems  a  pity,  too,  that  no  account 
should  be  given  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Stoics,  with  its  doctrine  of 
the  Pneuma,  or  of  their  psychology  of  the  passions.  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  pre-Socratic  philosophers  are  pretty  fully  represented ;  but 
why  should  a  secondary  source  be  used  for  Empedocles's  theory  of 
vision  (p.  47),  when  he  has  himself  described  it  in  a  well-known  and 
picturesque  passage  (Diels,  fr.  84)?  And  why  should  no  reference 
be  made  to  the  cosmology  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  has  at  least  as 
much  historical  interest  as  many  of  the  early  scientific  speculations 
which  are  here  recorded  ?  As  it  is,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  except  for 
the  late  'Golden  Words,'  is  represented  here  only  by  two  passages 
from  Aristotle,  important  passages  certainly,  yet  not  perhaps  wholly 
objective  ;  at  any  rate  a  genuine  Pythagorean  like  Philolaus  conveys 
a  different  impression  on  so  fundamental  a  point,  for  instance,  as  the 
relation  of  the  original  number  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  of  opposites. 
The  question  what  to  select  from  such  authors  as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
must  have  presented  no  little  difficulty,  and  not  every  one  will  agree 
that  it  has  been  successfully  surmounted.  One  misses,  for  example,  in 
Plato  such  doctrines  as  those  of  reminiscence,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  future  retribution,  and  in  Aristotle  his  theories  of  nature,  of 
the  state,  and  of  art.  But  the  selections  appear  to  have  been  well 
considered ;  they  contain  in  Plato  the  great  passages,  —  without  refer- 
ence to  chronological  order,  —  from  the  Phadrus^  PhiUbus,  Timotus^ 
Parmenides^  and  Republic  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the 
supreme  aim  of  life,  and  in  Aristotle  a  chapter  of  first  principles, 
another  on  psychology,  and  a  third  on  ethics.  To  have  given  more 
would  have  required  either  more  space  or  a  shortening  of  the  passages 
here  given,  and  no  doubt  there  were  serious  objections  to  either  course. 
The  translations  are  by  various  hands.  Many  of  them  are  standards 
and  well  known,  others  already  printed  but  less  familiar,  others  again 
appear  here  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  last  are  Professor  Bakewell's 
own  translations  of  most  of  the  early  fragments,  of  the  Apology  of 
Plato  in  full,  and  of  portions  of  Aristotle ;  also  Dr.  Fuller's  transla- 
tions from  Plutarch  and  Plotinus.  A  fine-comb  criticism  would 
perhaps   bring  out  minor  inaccuracies.     I  can  only  say  that,  after 
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examining  a  score  or  so  of  passages  in  the  new  translations,  I  have 
found  nothing  worse  than  a  possible  ambiguity  (as  p.  360,  where 
**  space  in  the  intelligible  world  is  represented  by  logical  implication  " 
means,  not  that  it  is  logically  implied  that  space  is  represented  there, 
but  that  what  corresponds  to  it  there  is  logical  implication,  the  being 
of  one  thing  in  another)  or  slight  infelicity  (as  p.  361,  where  the  art 
oix^ipovoyla  is  rendered  *  gesticulation '  instead  of  *  mimicry  *  or  *  pan- 
tomime ' ),  and  that  renderings  which  at  first  seemed  doubtful  have  later 
proved,  in  my  judgment,  correct  or,  at  least,  defensible.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  new  translation  seems  to  me  excellent.  The  severest 
criticism  on  the  translations  admitted  attaches  to  Yonge's  rendering 
of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  especially  the 
passage  relating  to  the  method  of  knowledge,  which  is  here  made 
nonsense.  The  sources  for  Epicurus  should  be  reexamined  and 
freshly  translated.  Whether  Hammond's  translation  instead  of  Wal- 
lace's should  not  have  been  used  for  the  passages  from  Aristotle's  De 
anima,  is  an  open  question ;  it  may  be  noted  that  since  this  work  was 
published  a  new  rendering  has  appeared,  by  R.  D.  Hicks,  which  is 
more  literally  exact  than  either.  Piety  to  a  friend's  memory  was 
what,  apparently,  led  to  the  adoption  of  two  metrical  translations  by 
the  late  Thomas  Davidson,  that  of  the  Pythagorean  *  Golden  Words,' 
and  that  of  the  *  poem  '  of  Parmenides.  They  do  but  give  us,  how- 
ever, the  semblance  of  poetry  without  its  substance,  and  look  out  of 
place  in  a  volume  where  Empedocles  and  even  Lucretius  appear  in 
prose.  The  translation  of  Parmenides  is  remarkable  in  its  way,  but  it 
takes  up  in  this  form  a  good  deal  of  valuable  space,  and  is  really  less 
effective  than  a  prose  translation  like  Burnet's. 

As  a  minor  point  of  criticism,  I  should  like  to  express  a  mild  protest 
against  the  idiosyncracy,  interrupting  eye-movement  and  necessitat- 
ing new  habits  of  attention  and  inattention,  of  making  the  references 
to  the  foot-notes  which  give  the  original  sources  of  the  citations  after 
the  first  word  of  each  passage,  instead  of  before  the  passage  or,  as  is 
the  better  custom,  at  the  end.  The  references  themselves  I  have 
generally  found  correct,  but  those  to  Plotinus  vary  perplexingly,  if 
one  does  not  happen  to  have  the  editions  cited,  especially  where  a 
book  is  referred  to  as  a  chapter  or  section  (p.  371,  Enn,  V.  §  2,  for 
V,  2  §  I ;  V.  §4,  for  V,  4  §  I ;  p.  37^,  V.  §  i,  for  V,  i  §6;  p.  373, 
V.  §  I,  for  V,  I  §  7  ;  p.  378,  I.  §  7,  for  I,  8,  §  7).  Further,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Diels's  numbering  and  clumsy  arrangement  of  the 
fragments  of  Heraclitus  has  been  adopted  instead  of  the  certainly 
not  worse  order  and  more  familiar  numbering  of  Bywater.     Finally, 
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I  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  book  might  not  be  made  more 
helpful  as  a  source  book  \iy  without  neglecting  the  many,  some  regard 
were  paid  also  to  the  few  who  have  in  them  the  royal  seed  of  scholar- 
ship ?  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  it  might  well  include  an  Introduc- 
tion,—  I  have  in  mind  the  kind  of  thing,  though  on  a  less  elaborate 
scale,  that  one  finds,  e.  g,,  in  Lee*s  Source  Book  of  English  History^  — 
giving  definite  information  concerning  the  sources  for  the  study  of 
ancient  philosophy,  the  extant  writings  of  the  philosophers,  the 
doxographers,  etc.,  together  with  the  best  modem  editions,  transla- 
tions, and  aids ;  that  where  the  citations  in  the  book  represent  only 
certain  of  the  teachings  of  the  philosopher  or  school,  the  fact  should 
be  noted  and  indications  given  as  to  what  the  more  important,  at 
least,  of  the  neglected  aspects  are,  and  where  they  may  be  found ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  an  index  of  names,  there  should  also  be  an  index 
of  topics.  This  would  doubtless  add  somewhat  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  and  possibly  slightly  to  its  cost,  but  it  would  also,  I  think, 
greatly  enhance  its  value.  It  is  so  good  and  useful  a  book  that  it 
deserves  to  be  made,  if  possible,  still  better  and  more  useful. 

H.  N.  Gardiner. 
Smith  College. 
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Oder  die  Stellung  der  Gegenstandstheorie  im  System  der  Wissenschaften. 
Von  A.  Meinong.  Leipzig,  R.  Voigtlandcrs  Verlag,  1907. — pp.  vi, 
159. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Zeitschrift  flkr  Philosophie  und  philosophische  Kritik,  It  constitutes  a 
defense  of  Meinong*  s  views  and  a  further  explanation  of  his  new  science, 
'Gegenstandstheorie.'  Such  an  explanation  was  needed,  for  with  some 
discriminating  criticism  has  been  combined  a  considerable  amount  of  mis- 
understanding, and  this  despite  the  fact  that,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the 
validity  of  his  views,  his  main  contentions  are  clear  and  demand  consid- 
eration. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  claim  for  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
objects  which,  because  of  our  *•  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  real**  (all  existing 
sciences,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  mathematics,  being  concerned  with 
the  real),  are  "  homeless,**  and  should  therefore  have  a  science  of  their  own, 
would  meet  with  little  sympathy,  especially  when  this  science,  according 
to  specifications,  includes  the  unreal  and  the  impossible.  At  this  time, 
when  Science  is  having  all  she  can  do  to  take  care  of  her  multitudinous 
children,  and  when  Philosophy,  in  some  of  her  main  tendencies  at  least,  is 
counselling  a  somewhat  drastic  treatment  of  this  overplus  as  useless  and 
illegitimate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  claim  should  raise  the  cry  of 
•  useless  knowledge  *  !  That,  for  instance,  — to  take  the  illustration  which 
Meinong  is  continually  using,  — he  should  insist  that  there  is  a  distinction, 
on  the  one  hand,  between  colors  as  objects  and  color  presentations,  which 
are  mental  facts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  these  objects  and  the 
physical  equivalents  of  colors,  which  are  material  facts,  is,  in  itself,  not 
remarkable.  But  to  insist  further  that  the  propositions  about  colors,  as 
objects,  belong  to  a  third  science  different  from  either  of  the  *  real  * 
sciences,  psychology  or  physics,  must  seem,  and  has  seemed  to  many,  a 
useless  development  of  distinctions.  To  this  cry  of  •  useless  knowledge,* 
however,  Meinong  has  replied  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  weapons,  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  (or  worst,  according  to  the  point  of  view)  in  German 
scholarship.  His  comprehensive  view  of  the  methods  of  the  sciences, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  show  that,  apart  from  any  question  of  the  abstract 
and  ideal  demands  of  science,  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  propositions  about  non-existent  and  impossible  objects  which 
have  many  times  in  the  history  of  science  been  most  important  in  deter- 
mining the  truth  about  the  real,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  other  hasty 
and  over-confident  judgments  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  '  useless 
knowledge.* 

212 
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The  second  phase  of  his  main  contention,  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
objects  is  of  a  *  peculiar '  kind,  is  a  priori^  has  met  with  scarcely  more  sym- 
pathy. There  are  many  who  will  agree,  and  indeed  have  agreed,  with  him 
that,  if  by  a  priori  is  meant  independent  of  experience  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  perception,  —  and  he  assures  us  that  the  term  is  used  merely  in 
the  negative  sense  of  knowledge  free  from  experience  as  far  as  the  judg- 
ment is  concerned,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  that  the  constituents  of  the 
proposition  are  necessarily  known  independently  of  perceptual  experience, 
—  then  many  of  the  judgments  of  relation  among  ideas,  as  for  instance  in 
mathematics,  are  non-experiential  and  a  priori.  The  formidable  array  of 
reasonings  with  which  he  supports  this  thesis  in  the  present  work  should,  it 
would  seem,  if  such  argument  were  still  necessary,  convinde  us  that  the 
establishment  of  the  validity  of  propositions  in  geometry  does  not  depend 
upon  the  perception  of  the  relations  established.  It  is,  as  Meinong  has 
shown,  irrelevant  to  observe  that  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  an  equilat- 
eral triangle  would  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  without  inspecting  the 
figure  itself.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  equality  is  proved,  and  can 
only  be  proved  by  a  priori  reasoning. 

But  the  real  difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  his  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  these  two  forms  of  knowledge  to  reality ^  as  it  finds  expression  in  the 
proposition,  "  Daseinswissen  ist  von  Natur  empirisch,  daseinsfreies  Wissen 
von  Natur  apriorisch,*'  and  its  converse,  which  he  also  accepts,  that  all 
empirical  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  existents,  while  all  a  priori  knowledge 
has  non-existents  as  its  objects.  For  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  doubtful 
whether  the  difference  between  empirical  and  a  priori  can  be  reduced  to  one 
of  form  of  proposition.  Existential  judgments,  as  for  instance  those  which 
are  the  products  of  inference,  frequently  contain  a  priori  as  well  as  empir- 
ical elements,  while  judgments  which  apparently  have  to  do  merely  with 
the  consistency  of  propositions,  with  relations,  presuppose  some  reference 
to  reality,  immediate  or  remote. 

Meinong,  to  be  sure,  denies  that  reality  is  implicated  in  judgments  other 
than  existential,  and  his  discussion  at  this  point  is  among  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  book,  although  to  the  present  writer  not  convincing.  The 
judgments  of  non-existence  of  impossible  objects,  such  as  ghosts,  Pallas 
Athena,  phlogiston,  are  for  him  a  priori,  and  arise  out  of  insight  into  im- 
possibiUty.  Thus  the  proposition,  *'  ghosts  do  not  exist,"  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  having  reality  as  its  subject  and  "  no  ghosts  "  as  predicate. 
The  ideal  construct  *  ghosts  *  is  the  subject  and  non-existence  the  predicate, 
the  judgment  being  directed  upon  something  which  is  not  within  the  sphere 
of  reality  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  thought  that  the  object  '  ghost '  is  non- 
existent, and  the  judgment,  "such  and  such  a  bit  of  undetermined  reality 
(a  shadow,  or  what  not)  is  not  a  ghost,"  are  for  practical  purposes  identical, 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  judg- 
ments. Similarly,  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  categorical  propositions  of 
mathematics,  e,  g.,  geometry,  to  hypotheticals  is,  to  his  mind,  no  less  mis- 
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leading  ;  it  leads  in  fact*  to  the  sophistry  which  would  logically  find  expres- 
sion in  the  proposition  that,  "if  an  equilateral  triangle  does  not  exist,  it  is 
then  not  equiangular/'  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  existence 
is  not  involved.  His  proposition  that  all  attempts  to  reduce  Sosein  to 
Dasein  leads  to  scepticism  we  can  grant,  however,  only  on  the  assumption 
that  reality  is  to  be  limited  to  perception,  an  assumption  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful. 

No  less  difficult  is  it  to  follow  Meinong  in  the  second  consequence  of  his 
divorce  of  the  'what'  from  the  'that*  Corresponding  to  the  denial  that 
reality  is  in  any  way  logically  implicated  in  propositions  which  deal  with  the 
'  what  *  (the  Sosein),  it  is  necessary,  in  his  view,  to  insist  equally  upon  the 
irrelevance  of  the  psychological  presuppositions  of  these  objects  and  their 
meanings.  In  his  war  against  all  Psychologismus  in  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, he  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  fact  that  the  ideal  objects  are  pre- 
determined by  experience  relates  them  in  any  way  to  reality.  The  ideal 
objects  of  geometry,  the  impossible  objects  of  thought  (ghosts,  phlogiston, 
etc.)  have,  he  admits,  a  pseudo-existence ;  they  exist  in  the  mind,  are 
predetermined  by  certain  past  experiences  ;  but  this  inherence  in  experience, 
this  existence  in  mind,  is  irrelevant  for  the  knowledge  of  their  intrinsic 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  existence.  It  is  here  that  many 
of  Meinong* s  readers,  though  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  precisely  in 
this  extreme  Zuspitsung  of  the  problem  he  has  done  good  service,  will  find 
it  necessary  to  part  company  with  him.  That  there  are  some  objects  of 
knowledge  which  are  'daseinsfrei,*  in  the  sense  that  judgments  about 
their  '  Sosein  *  may  be  passed  without  explicit  reference  to  reality,  is  un- 
doubtedly true  ;  but  reality  is  implied  as  a  more  ultimate  objective  intent, 
and  is  presupposed  in  this  inherence  in  psychical  content.  Should  not  the 
very  fact,  that  the  exigences  of  the  situation  required  the  formation  of  the 
concept  of  'pseudo -existence,*  have  aroused  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the 
situation  itself? 

Meinong  admits  that  his  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  'what*  to  the 
*  that  *  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  continue 
to  remain  imperfect  so  long  as  he  works  with  his  present  concepts  of  experi- 
ence and  reality.  What  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  our  ascription  of  reality  to 
a  content  ?  This  is,  of  course,  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  right  or 
wrong  of  Meinong* s  contention  must  turn,  and  into  the  discussion  of  that 
problem  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  here.  Grant  Meinong  his  primary 
assumption,  the  '  absolute  *  theory,  that  the  ascription  of  reality  is  a  funda- 
mental unanalysable  act  of  consciousness,  the  perceptual  judgment,  and 
there  are,  without  question,  many  objects  of  thought,  with  their  own  mean- 
ings and  values,  which  are  'daseinsfrei.*  To  so  describe  them,  and  to 
seek  to  do  them  justice,  would  be  merely  a  recognition  of  facts,  and  would 
merit  the  characterization  of  'radical  empiricism,* — a  term  which  the 
present  writer  applied  to  the  standpoint  in  Untersuchungen  zur.Gegen- 
standstheorie  und  Psychologies  and  one  of  which,  as  Meinong  says,   "it 
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may  well  be  proud.**  But  can  we  grant  this  assumption,  and  with  it  the 
restriction  of  experience  to  perception  ?  Apparently  not,  unless  we  ignore 
the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  ascribe  reality  to  a  content.  But  if 
there  is  no  single  fundamental  act  which  assigns  reality  to  the  mere  'that/ 
apart  from  all  relations,  then  the  process  of  experiencing  reality  must  con- 
sist in  a  relation  of  the  content  in  question  to  other  contents.  On  this 
*  relative  *  theory,  the  distinction  between  empirical  and  a  priori  could  not 
be  ultimate,  for  all  forms  of  discovery  and  realization  must  fall  within 
experience,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  A  *  genetic  logic '  would,  of 
course,  be  abhorrent  to  Meinong  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  such 
a  point  of  view,  he  b  ever  to  get  the  disjecta  membra  of  knowledge 
together  again. 

Wilbur  Urban. 
Trinity  College. 

Hauptprobleme  der  Religionsphilosophie  der   Gegenwart.     Von   Rudolf 

EucKEN.     Berlin,  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1907. — pp.  120. 

This  attractive  book  consists  of  three  lectures,  "  Die  seelische  Begriind- 
ung  der  Religion,**  "Religion  und  Geschichte,*'  and  "Das  Wesen  des 
Christentums,**  which  were  delivered  at  a  theological  Ferienkurs  in  Jena  in 
October,  1906,  and  give  in  popular  form  the  application  of  Eucken's  activ- 
istic  Idealism  to  those  highest  and  ultimate  problems  of  life  and  of  philos- 
ophy, the  problems  of  religion. 

The  opening  lecture  deals  with  the  basis  of  religion  in  the  soul.  The 
author  first  sets  aside  two  false  accounts  :  the  intellectualistic,  which  bases 
religion  upon  an  insight  into  the  excellence  of  the  structure  and  constitution 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  which  makes  religion  merely  subjective,  a  mere 
form  or  product  of  human  feeling.  Over  against  these,  — which  are  not 
adequate  to  the  nature  of  religion  as  it  actually  is,  an  experience  in  which 
"something more  than  human  works  in  man  and  lifts  him  above  himself, 
makes  a  new  being  of  him  and  opens  up  to  him  a  new  relation  to  other 
men,'* — Eucken  sets  his  own  principle  of  the  "  Selbststandigkeit  des 
Geisteslebens.*  *  This  is  the  central  principle  of  Eucken's  philosophy,  and  it 
is  also  the  central  difficulty  of  the  student  of  that  philosophy.  Does  it  mean 
simply  the  independence  of  spiritual  Ufe  ?  If  so,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
Independent  of  what  ?  and  the  philosophy  falls  to  pieces  as  a  dualism.  But 
if  it  means  the  self-dependence  (/.  e,,  absoluteness)  of  spiritual  life,  we  have 
a  profound  and  self-consistent  philosophy  which  must  be  ranked  as  a  form 
of  Absolute  Idealism ;  a  philosophy  which  holds  that  spiritual  life  is  not 
only  the  primary,  but  the  sole  and  all-inclusive,  reality  of  the  universe. 

As  between  these  two  interpretations,  Eucken* s  phraseology,  —  espe- 
cially his  frequent  application  of  the  terms  "  iiberlegen  "  and  "  Oberlegen- 
heit"  to  spiritual  life,  —  might  incline  us  to  the  former  ;  but  the  latter  is 
surely  the  true  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one  that  does  any  sort 
of  justice  to  those  ethical  and  religious  interests  which  Eucken  has  most  at 
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heart.  Religious  feeling,  in  its  first  indigpiant  and  enthusiastic  condem- 
nation of  the  world,  may  be  dualistic  ;  but  if  it  reflects,  it  soon  finds  that  its 
own  root  is  severed  unless  all  existence  be  a  unity,  and  a  unity  because 
divinely  constituted  throughout.  In  the  second  place,  such  an  absolutism 
is  the  goal  toward  which  any  ethico-religious  Idealism  like  Eucken's  nat- 
urally and  rightly  tends.  And  as  Boyce-Gibson  points  out,  it  is  the  goal 
toward  which  Eucken  actually  is  moving  as  the  development  of  his  thought 
goes  on  from  year  to  year.  Nor  does  such  an  Absolute  Idealism  do  any 
injustice  to  the  two  central  pillars  of  his  system,  Personalism  and  Activism  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  metaphysic  which  can  do  justice  to  these. 
For  the  freedom  of  man,  and  those  capacities  of  reason  and  volition  in 
virtue  of  which  man  is  in  his  own  order  a  creator  and  originator,  can  be 
adequately  explained  only  as  a  self-communication  on  the  part  of  God,  a 
reproduction,  however  qualified,  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  principle  of  the  universe,  in  and  as  human  nature.  It  is  only 
thus  that  we  can  account  for  those  rational,  ethical,  and  religious  capabilities 
which  make  man  a  person  at  all ;  and  only  thus  that  we  can  view  the  uni- 
verse as  Idee,  — as,  through  and  through,  a  reasonable  and  spiritual  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  a  true  seat  of  religion.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  occasion- 
ally dualistic  language,  it  is  virtually  to  this  that  Eucken  comes  as  he  goes 
on  to  base  reUgion  upon  the  operation  in  man  of  that  totality  of  existence 
to  which  man  and  nature  both  in  some  way  belong,  and  to  follow  the 
development  of  religion  through  the  three  stages  of  spiritual  life.  The 
lecture  closes  with  a  brief  but  luminous  discussion  of  three  closely  connected 
topics :  immediacy  in  religious  experience  ;  certainty  in  religion  ;  the  per- 
sonal character  of  religious  truth  and  of  the  process  in  which  that  truth  is 
apprehended. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  relation  of  religion  to  history  is  considered. 
The  discussion  (aside  from  an  objectionable  view  of  the  effect  of  knowledge 
upon  religious  devotion)  is  based  upon  another  of  the  main  principles  of 
Eucken*s  system, — the  conception  of  a  present  superior  to  time,  so  that 
the  past  is  still  in  the  present  and  is  therefore  still  capable  of  being  altered 
and  lifted  to  a  new  level  of  being.  In  accordance  with  this,  two  views  are 
set  aside  which  subject  the  present  to  the  past:  the  "  Historicismus '  * 
which  regards  the  course  of  human  affairs  as  a  mere  chain  of  events,  and 
the  present,  therefore,  as  a  mere  result  of  the  past ;  and  the  tendency  to 
make  a  single  point  in  the  past  so  final  that  all  subsequent  religious  life 
must  be  a  mere  holding  fast  to  that  point. 

The  third  lecture,  in  attempting  to  indicate  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
finds  the  point  of  departure  of  religion  in  the  unbearableness  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  by  reason  of  its  evil ;  and  then  classifies  the  religions 
which  attempt  to  heal  that  evil  into  religions  of  law,  which  accept  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world  but  seek  to  introduce  a  better  order  among  them,  and 
religions  of  redemption,  which  demand  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
world.     Among  the  latter,  Hindu  religion  is  altogether  negative,  —  to  it 
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the  very  existence  of  a  world  is  evil,  — while  Christianity  is  affirmative,  but 
involves  in  its  affirmation  a  great  negative ;  the  world  is  to  be  affirmed, 
but  only  as  revolutionized  ("a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth")  through 
divine  grace.  Then  follow  highly  suggestive  discussions  of  the  inwardness 
of  Christianity ;  of  the  Christian  view  of  suffering ;  of  the  possibility  of 
affirming  the  world,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature  to  the 
human  ;  of  the  nature  of  Christian  love,  its  breadth  and  its  capacity  for 
unfaltering  discipline ;  of  the  originality  of  Jesus  ;  of  the  universality  of 
Christianity  with  regard  both  to  races  and  epochs  ;  and  the  lecture  closes 
with  a  reference  to  the  present  outlook  for  religion  in  face  of  the  tendencies 
which  oppose  it. 

The  tone  of  the  book  cannot  be  too  warmly  commended.  Eucken  is, 
among  philosophers,  one  of  the  great  race  ;  those  to  whom,  as  to  Plato, 
philosophy  is  a  life  and  a  character  as  well  as  a  theory  of  the  universe. 
He  writes,  not  like  one  who  contemplates  and  scrutinizes  religion  from 
without,  —  a  method  upon  which  an  adequate  philosophy  of  religion  never 
has  arisen  and  never  can  arise,  — but  like  a  man  who  possesses,  and  is 
possessed  by,  the  experience  which  he  seeks  to  interpret.  Hence  every 
one  who  has  the  interests  of  religion  at  heart,  every  one  who  wishes  the 
interests  of  religion  to  become  the  supreme  interests  of  our  life  upon  the 
earth,  could  most  heartily  welcome  the  book,  even  though  he  accepted 
not  one  of  the  special  doctrines  in  it. 

G.  J.  Blewett. 
Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

An  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  By  George  Stuart  Fullerton.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company ;  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1906. 
—  pp.  xiii,  322. 

One  leaves  Professor  Fullerton*  s  book  with  the  regretful  feeling  that  here 
is  a  delightfully  written  work  that  has  just  missed  its  aim.  One  wishes 
that  it  had  been  entitled  "An  Introduction  to  a  Theory  of  Dualistic 
Realism  * '  in  order  that  full  meed  of  praise  might  be  given  it.  It  is  not,  in 
truth,  an  "Introduction  to  Philosophy,"  for  well-nigh  half  of  the  book 
(Chapters  IV  to  XI)  is  directly  occupied  with  the  proof  of  the  author's 
particular  philosophical  doctrine,  while  the  remainder  is  so  colored  by  that 
doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  detect  its  presence.  There  is  no 
reason,  to  be  sure,  why,  in  a  "System  of  Philosophy,*'  an  author  should 
not  present,  as  cogently  as  he  is  able,  the  views  which  he  has  come  to 
accept :  there  would  seem  to  be  many  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done  in 
an  '  *  Introduction  to  Philosophy. '  *  The  object  of  such  an  introductory  work, 
as  Professor  Fullerton  himself  recognizes,  is  not  to  convince  a  student  of 
the  truth  of  this  or  that  solution  of  the  world  problem,  —  he  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  conviction,  —  but  rather  to  make  him  vividly  aware  that  there  is 
a  problem,  and  to  give  him  some  notion  of  its  scope  and  difficulty.  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton  fails,  in  the  main,  to  do  this.     It  is  his  evident  wish  to  set 
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the  student  right.  In  the  statement  of  each  of  the  cardinal  problems  of 
philosophy,  therefore,  he  is  careful  to  omit  as  fully  as  he  may  all  that 
would  complicate  and  would  make  impossible  a  ready  conclusion.  He 
then  proceeds  to  detail,  with  a  briefness  that  allows  no  just  weight  to  the 
views,  certain  historical  attempts  at  solution  ;  and,  easily  proving  these  to 
be  wholly  or  partially  false,  he  proceeds  at  some  length  with  his  own  solu- 
tion. The  method,  to  say  the  least,  is  an  unfortunate  one.  In  the  first 
place,  the  student  fails  to  see  what  the  real  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  ;  in 
the  second  place,  he  marvels  that  most  of  the  thinkers  of  the  past  have 
childishly  blundered  in  matters  of  very  simple  moment. 

The  book,  too,  is  unfortunately  restricted  in  its  philosophical  outlook. 
Although  Professor  Fullerton  has  a  considerable  section  devoted  to  *•  Some 
Types  of  Philosophical  Theory,*'  he  practically  ignores  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Plotinus,  Middle  Age  philosophy,  and  the  whole  German  movement  of 
thought,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Kant.  Concerning  Plato,  there 
are  seventeen  lines  scattered  throughout  the  three  hundred  pages  ;  and  in 
these  there  is  no  mention  of  Plato's  fundamental  contributions  to  philos- 
ophy ;  the  references  to  Aristotle  are  but  passing  ;  while  Plotinus  is  treated 
with  ill-concealed  scorn.  After  detailing  in  eleven  lines  Plotinus*  s  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  and,  as  I  must  think,  failing  in  any  real  sense  to  give  the 
doctrine  its  due,  Professor  Fullerton  remarks  (page  103)  :  **  Let  the  man  to 
whom  such  sentences  as  these  mean  anything  rejoice  in  the  meaning  that 
he  is  able  to  read  into  them  ! ' '  This  is  short  shrift  for  Plotinus  and  a  good 
laugh  for  the  student!  Professor  Fullerton' s  discussion  of  Kant  can 
hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory  one,  even  for  an  introductory  treatise.  He 
is  willing  to  end  a  long  section  on  the  Critical  Philosophy  with  the  obser- 
vation :  **But  one  thing  certainly  he  has  accomplished.  He  has  made 
the  words  '  phenomena  *  and  '  noumena  *  familiar  to  us  all,  and  he  has 
induced  a  vast  number  of  men  to  accept  it  as  established  fact  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  try  to  extend  our  knowledge  beyond  phenomena**  (p.  180). 
Professor  Fullerton* s  second  section  on  Kant  does  not  help  to  lessen  the 
impression  that,  after  all,  Kant's  work,  and  all  the  favorable  criticism  upon 
it,  are  a  fantastic  yet  rather  stupid  way  of  wasting  time.  I  am  not  taking 
issue  with  Professor  Fullerton' s  preference  for  other  than  German  modes 
of  thinking  ;  I  merely  wish  to  protest  against  arousing  the  student's  oppo- 
sition to  that  thinking  before  he  is  given  a  chance  fairly  to  know  what  it  is. 
Of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  Professor  Fullerton  has  practically  nothing 
to  say.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  remark  of  them  that  **  to  one  accustomed 
to  reading  the  English  philosophy,  they  seem  ever  ready  to  spread  their 
wings  and  hazard  the  boldest  of  flights  without  a  proper  realization  of  the 
thinness  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  must  support  themselves"  (p. 
217).     And  again  the  student  laughs  ! 

Professor  Fullerton' s  outlook  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  English 
and  Scotch  schools.  Ag^in,  one  finds  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  of 
these  points  of  view  ;  but  one  does  object  to  an  almost  entire  lack  of  sym- 
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pathy  with  all  other  points  of  view.     The  effect  upon  the  student  can  hardly 
be  to  induce  in  him  catholicity  of  spirit. 

A  distinct  merit  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to  bring  the  problems  up  to 
date,  as  in  the  sections  on  "Is  the  Material  World  a  Mechanism  ?  ••  •*  Criti- 
cal Empiricism,"  **  Prag^matism,**  etc.  But  here,  too.  Professor  FuUerton's 
undialectical  treatment  is  often  in  evidence.  To  take  a  somewhat  typical 
example,  on  page  148,  the  author  mentions  Dr.  Ward's  "attack'*  upon 
the  mechanistic  view  of  reality,  describing  the  attack  in  five  lines  in  such  a 
general  way  that  no  student  not  familiar  with  Dr.  Ward's  work  can  be 
intelligently  aware  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  attack  is  made.  Thus, 
naturally.  Dr.  Ward  makes  but  a  poor  showing. 

And  yet  the  critic  wishes  that  there  had  been  no  need  to  make  these 
strictures.  The  book  is  written  with  such  delightful  clearness  and  direct- 
ness that  the  weary  philosopher  comes  to  it  with  joy.  It  is  refreshingly 
free  from  technical  jargon,  and  it  holds  the  attention  to  the  end.  Indeed, 
it  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  It  is  just  this  marked  excellence  of  the  book, 
however,  that  makes  one  regret  so  thoroughly  its  defects  of  philosophical 
organization.  In  particular,  the  two  chapters  of  Part  I  on  "  The  Meaning 
of  the  Word  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present,"  and  the  chapters 
of  Parts  V  and  VI  on  "The  Philosophical  Sciences "  and  " On  the  Study 
of  Philosophy,"  are  written  with  admirable  skill  and  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  students. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  Professor 
FuUerton's  own  views.  As  they  have  been  stated  more  fully  in  his  larger 
work,  criticism  of  them  should  have  reference  to  that  more  adequate  pres- 
entation. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  presentation  in  the  smaller 
volume  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  clearness. 

h.  a.  overstreet. 
University  of  California. 

A  Short  History  of  Philosophy,  By  Arch.  B.  D.  Alexander.  Glas- 
gow, Maclehose  &  Sons;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907. — pp. 
vii,  601. 

This  book  proposes  to  treat  in  a  systematic  way  the  entire  course  of 
European  speculation.  Its  author  notes  that  since  Lewes  no  British  author 
has  done  this.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  volumes  of  Rogers  and  Turner, 
and  refers  to  our  other  texts  in  current  use  as  translations.  While  not  all 
will  feel  keenly  the  need  of  a  British  text,  a  gratifying  welcome  will  prob- 
ably await  any  new  book  on  this  subject  which  is  distinguished  by  special 
excellencies  in  standpoint,  plan,  and  execution. 

The  standpoint  of  the  present  author  is  not  at  once  apparent.  The  book 
has  no  ulterior  purpose,  as  has  for  instance  that  of  Professor  Turner.  In- 
ternal indications  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the  author  occupies  essen- 
tially the  position  of  English  Neo-Hegelianism.  But  he  is  entirely  free 
from  the  characteristic  Hegelian  fault  of  forcing  the  facts  of  history  in 
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the  interest  of  a  preconceived  theory  of  development.  Indeed,  the  treat- 
ment is  objective  almost  to  a  fault. 

The  plan  of  the  work  involves  a  very  cursory  treatment  of  Greek,  patris- 
tic, and  scholastic  philosophy ;  a  fairly  extended  treatment  of  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  then  a  very  full  account  of  the  English^ 
French,  and  German  Enlightenment,  of  Kant,  and  of  the  movement  from 
Kant  to  Hegel.  Post-Hegelian  thought  is  touched  lightly.  A  hundred 
pages  are  given  to  Greek  philosophy,  twent>'  to  the  patristics  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  twenty  more  to  the  Middle  Ages,  six  or  seven  to  the  Renais- 
sance thinkers,  and  on  page  146  the  discussion  of  Bacon  begins.  Reid 
and  Hamilton  are  completed  on  page  273,  before  the  book  is  half  done. 
The  discussion  of  German  idealism  begins  with  Kant  on  page  347,  and 
ends  with  Hegel  on  page  520.  Sixty  pages  are  then  given  to  sketching 
briefly  the  main  tendencies  since  Hegel.  A  book  thus  planned  would 
seem  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Germany  than 
for  that  of  English-speaking  peoples. 

In  point  of  execution,  the  work  is  uneven.  The  author  seems  to  be 
more  at  home  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Enhghtenment  and  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  than  elsewhere.  Until  he  reaches  these  periods,  he 
writes  as  if  he  were  compiling  at  second  hand,  and  rarely  shows  evidence 
of  independent  research.  The  style  is  plodding  and  matter-of-fact.  But 
when  the  book  is  about  half  through,  a  distinct  improvement  is  to  be 
noticed,  and  much  of  what  remains  is  well  written,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive. In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  it  may  be  expected  to  draw  a 
severe  criticism  from  the  Fach,  It  is  marred  by  loose  and  inaccurate 
statements  of  fact,  ranking  in  this  respect  far  beneath  any  of  our  standard 
manuals.  My  notes  record  a  large  number  of  places  where  the  writer  is 
simply  misinformed,  inadequately  informed,  or  hazy ;  while  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  him  to  bungle  the  statement  of  a  simple  matter  on 
which  he  presumably  has  information.  A  few  citations  may  exemplify 
this.  The  chapter  on  Aristotle,  for  instance,  begins  (p.  62),  after  "  passing 
over  Epensippus*'  [Speusippus]  and  others,  by  sketching  Aristotle's  life  : 
"  In  335  he  returned  to  Athens,  where,  amid  the  gloves  of  the  academy  [!], 
he  walked  and  meditated  and  engaged  in  teaching."  In  fact,  the  covered 
walks  (TTcp/Trarof)  in  the  grounds  of  the  temple  of  the  Lyceian  Apollo  were 
on  the  other  side  of  Athens  from  the  gymnasium  and  g^ove  named  after  the 
hero  Academus  (not  Academicus,  p.  47).  **  Charged  with  atheism,  he  left 
Athens  in  322  and  died  of  self-poisoning  in  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  at  the  age 
of  63.*'  This  story  is  repudiated  by  all  modern  authors  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted;  by  Z^\^x  (Aristotle,  Eng.  tr..  Vol.  I,  p.  37,  n.  2)  "because 
the  best  evidence  is  against  it, — because  it  is  contrary  to  Aristotle's  own  prin- 
ciples, and  because  it  does  not  fit  the  circumstances  ;**  by  Turner  i^Hist,  of 
Phil, ,  p.  1 26)  as  a  *  fable  *  having  ' '  absolutely  no  foundation."  Our  author 
continues:  "Aristotle  was  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  antiquity," — a 
statement  which  I  cannot  verify  in  face  of  Zeller's  citation  from  Diogenes 
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(Stoics,  etc.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  407,  n.  6)  of  a  passage  which  awards  this  some- 
what doubtful  honor  to  either  Epicurus  or  Chrysippus,  and  of  Grant's 
remark  (Aristotle,  p.  47)  that  '*«//,  however,  have  no  reason  for  joining  in  this 
opinion.  His  genuine  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  fill  altogether  less 
than  3.000  pages,  and  this  amount  in  mere  point  of  quantity  is  not  anything 
unusual  or  surprising.'*  When  we  come  to  the  account  of  the  system  : 
"Aristotle  starts  with  a  treatment  of  logic,  which  he  does  not  consider  a 
division  of  philosophy  proper,  but  rather  a  study  of  method"  (pp.  64,  65). 
But  this  was  rather  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle  than  by  Aristotle  himself. 
"Logic  he  calls  the  instrument  (Organon)  of  thinking."  This  term,  how- 
ever, was  fixed  by  his  editors  ;  Aristotle  spoke  generally  of  '  Analytics. ' 
"The  second  section  of  the  Organon  [On  Interpretation]  treats  of  language 
as  the  expression  and  interpretation  of  thought."  In  fact  it  treats  of  prop- 
ositions rather  than  language,  and  it  carries  the  entire  doctrine  of  imme- 
diate inference.  These  citations  from  the  first  three  pages  of  the  account  of 
Aristotle  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  want  of  precision  shown  by  the  author 
throughout  the  Greek  sections  of  the  book. 

While  the  description  of  the  modern  period  is  better  written,  it  is  still 
studded  with  errors,  which  we  may  illustrate  by  a  few  quotations  from  the 
account  of  Spinoza.  The  author  expounds  causa  sui  as  "something  of 
which  the  cause  involves  existence  "  (p.  186)  ;  Spinoza  said  :  "  cujus  essen- 
tia involvit  existentiam."  This  indicates  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  bad 
editing  ;  rather  more  serious  is  the  confusion  attending  his  criticism  of  the 
geometrical  method  (p.  183)  :  "  But  Spinoza  failed  to  see  that  this  method, 
though  suitable  to  the  finite  sciences,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  treatment 
of  speculative  subjects.  Euclid  was  dealing  with  a  different  subject-matter 
from  that  of  Spinoza.  Mathematics  avowedly  deals  only  with  objects  of 
the  imagination.  .  .  .  But  in  the  case  of  speculative  philosophy  it  is  other- 
wise. .  .  .  Philosophy  deals  not  with  objects  of  the  imagination,  but  with 
being,  existence  itself.  The  demonstrative  method  is  not  concerned  with 
the  truth  as  such  ;  whereas  it  is  the  truth  as  such  which  is  the  special  con- 
cern of  philosophy."  Here  the  Kantian  distinction  between  perception 
and  conception  gets  tangled  up  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  geometrical 
knowledge  involves  idealization,  the  latter  teaching  being  read,  however, 
in  the  light  of  Hume's  interpretation  of  ideas  as  secondary  and  therefore 
removed  from  reality.  The  result  is  a  sorry  mess.  Philosophy  becomes 
more  empirical  than  "  finite  science,"  but  loses  the  ideal  of  demonstration, 
perhaps  all  ideals  ;  while  finite  sciences  not  only  lose  touch  with  reality, — 
which  is  an  extreme  error  in  one  direction,  — but  they  all  become  amenable 
to  the  geometrical  method.  —  an  equal  error  on  the  other  side.  Regarding 
attributes,  the  author  quotes  Spinoza's  famous  ianquam  definition,  and  com- 
ments :  "In  other  words,  an  attribute  does  not  constitute  the  real  essence 
of  the  substance  itself,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  finite  intelligence  which 
contemplates  it "  (p.  191).  In  thus  assuming  the  attributive  or  phenoroenal- 
istic  view,  he  gives  no  intimation  that  this  is  a  disputed  point,  that  the  weight 
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of  critical  opinion  is  on  the  other  side,  or  even  that  another  view  is  possible. 
"The  unity  as  we  know  it  differentiates  itself  into  infinite  attributes  and 
then  into  finite  modes*'  (p.  190).  The  author  thus  totally  loses  sight  of 
Spinoza's  infinite  modes. 

While  the  book  is  thus  unreliable  on  delicate  matters  throughout,  candor 
demands  the  recognition  that  much  of  it  is  instructive  and  effectively 
written,  and  presents  material  not  otherwise  so  readily  available.  This  is 
true  especially  regarding  the  French  and  German  philosophy  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  It  should  be  placed  upon  the  index  of  books  forbidden 
usque  corrigantur :  but  should  a  second  edition  evidence  a  thorough  over- 
hauling, it  will  be  of  service  to  those  teachers  who  work  in  accordance  with 
its  plan. 

E.    L.    HiNMAN. 

The  University  of  Nebraska. 

A  Students  History  of  Philosophy,    By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers.    New 

Edition,    revised.     New  York,    The   Macmillan    Company ;    London^ 

Macmillan&  Co.,  1907. — pp.  xiii,  511. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1901,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  abundantly  proved  its  usefulness  as  a  handbook  for  college  students 
and  for  general  readers  who  desire  a  clear  and  compendious  account  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  **In  the  present  revision,"  to  quote  the  author's 
words,  "  I  have  corrected  some  errors  of  fact,  and  a  large  number  of  mis- 
takes of  judgpnent  and  infelicities  of  expression.  In  several  cases  the  ex- 
position has  been  in  greater  or  less  part  rewritten.  I  have  also  added  refer- 
ences in  connection  with  passages  quoted,  and  have  brought  the  bibliogra- 
phies down  to  date.  ...  I  have  not  considered  it  advisable,  however, 
to  add  essentially  to  the  fulness  of  the  treatment,  even  in  the  case  of  mat- 
ters which  in  themselves  are  well  worthy  of  greater  emphasis.  ...  In  the 
concluding  sections  only  has  there  been  a  slight  expansion  "  (p.  ix). 

Of  these  changes  the  addition  in  footnotes  of  references  in  connection  with 
the  numerous  passages  quoted,  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  admirable  selection  of  numerous 
clear  and  direct  statements  from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  themselves  ; 
and  the  utility  of  these  quotations  is  much  increased  by  the  references, 
largely  wanting  in  the  first  edition,  which  enable  the  student  to  verify  them 
for  himself  and  to  read  them  in  their  proper  context.  The  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  the  different  sections  do  not  of  course  profess  to  be  at  all  ex- 
haustive, but  mention  only  the  main  translations  and  the  English  books  most 
likely  to  be  serviceable  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  work  is  intended. 

Professor  Roger's  book  is  so  excellent  in  many  respects,  —  so  simple  and 
direct  in  statement,  and  so  genuinely  philosophical  in  spirit,  —  that  one  is 
tempted  to  express  regret  that  he  did  not  use  the  occasion  of  the  present 
revision  to  make  his  treatment  somewhat  more  extensive  and  thorough- 
going.   This  is  especially  desirable,  I  think,  in  the  part  dealing  with  modem 
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philosophy,  which  fills  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  has  to  omit  entirely  or  to  treat  summarily  matters  of  great 
importance.  But  the  book  made  a  distinct  place  for  itself  in  its  original 
form,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  any  attempt  to  extend  its  scope  or  modify 
its  character  might  have  defeated  the  purpose  which  the  author  has  had  in 
view.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  type,  which  has  been  largely  reset,  is 
not  so  clear  as  in  the  first  edition.  J.  £.  C. 

Aristotle  on  his  Predecessors  :  Being  the  First  Book  of  his  Metaphysics, 
Translated,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  E.  Taylor.  Chicago, 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1907.  — pp.  159. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  a  "Cambridge  Graduate  "  (the  authorship  of  the 
book  is  thus  veiled  on  the  title-page)  published  a  translation  of  the  First 
Book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  An  Oxford  Graduate,  who  has  neither 
used  nor  needed  such  veil,  now  offers  us  a  new  translation.  The  commen- 
tary promised  in  the  preface  of  the  Cambridge  translation  never  appeared 
(so  far  as  the  reviewer  can  learn),  but  that  lack  is  fully  remedied  by  Tay- 
lor, who  has  prepared  an  introduction,  summary,  notes,  and  appendices, 
covering  the  essential  problems  raised  by  the  text,  so  far  as  they  are  of  in- 
terest to  students  of  Philosophy.  There  is  no  adequate  translation  of  the 
entire  treatise  in  English.  The  work  is  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  no 
competent  scholar  seems  to  have  had  the  heart  to  undertake  it,  or  at  least 
to  complete  it.  Schwegler,  Bonitz,  and  Lasson  have  made  excellent  trans- 
lations in  German,  but  one  is  rather  loath  to  turn  to  a  foreign  language  for 
an  interpretation  of  a  Greek  classic,  and  it  is  a  disagreeable  reflection  that 
English  readers  are  obliged  to  do  this. 

Taylor  has  aimed  to  "  supply  students  and  teachers  of  philosophy,  espe- 
cially on  the  American  Continent,  with  a  faithful  rendering  of  Aristotle's 
critical  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greek  speculative  thought ' '  (p.  7).  The 
translation  is  based  on  Christ's  text  and  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  high 
degree  of  clarity  and  linguistic  skill.  There  is  little  opportunity  in  trans- 
lating Aristotle  to  display  any  literary  gifts.  One  cannot  avoid  feeling, 
however,  in  reading  this  translation,  that  Taylor  has  an  unusual  facility  in 
word  and  phrase.  Indeed,  his  skill  and  accuracy,  as  translator,  seem  to 
me  much  superior  to  his  learning  and  accuracy,  as  commentator.  He  is 
not  held  in  bondage  by  the  letter  or  the  syntax ;  but,  without  violating  these, 
he  allows  the  meaning  to  emerge  unmistakably  in  words  equivalent  in  sig- 
nificance and  flavor  to  the  original.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  wood 
because  of  the  trees.  In  the  Oxford  school  of  translators,  if  one  may  so 
speak  of  them,  there  appears  to  be  a  traditional  and  persistent  ideal,  in 
which  the  following  factors  are  prominent :  singleness  of  eye  for  the  genius 
of  the  English  language,  parity  of  literary  quality  between  the  original  and 
the  rendering,  and  clarity  of  expression.  This  type  of  ideal  tends  to  beget 
a  paraphrastic  treatment  of  the  original,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
scholar  it  undoubtedly  yields  the  best  results. 
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The  reviewer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  a  few  details.  The  statement 
appears  to  be  dogmatically  made  (p.  14)  that  Aristotle  was  tutor  to  Alex- 
ander from  343  to  336,  which  is  only  conjectural,  so  ^  as  the  latter  date 
is  concerned.  In  fact,  there  is  much  greater  hkelihood  that  the  tutorship 
terminated  in  340.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  careless  proof- 
reading. On  p.  9  avTo  for  avio,  iiera  rh  (p.  1 7)  for  /xera  ra,  Leibnitz  p.  19 
but  Leibniz  p.  145,  tI  tori  (p.  27)  for  ri  kari  or  rh  ri  iart,  noiXirtia  (p.  29)  for 
nokirelai,  eir\  (p.  2o)  for  in\^  fikv  avfiPaivei  (p.  1 1 6)  for  fihf  avfipahei,  iv  hrl  (p. 
117)  for  Iv  M,  Philetus  (p.  74)  for  Philebus,  ovaia  (p.  121)  for  ovaia^  rdf 
np^raf  (p.  1 44)  for  rdf  np^raq^  ano6et^kuv  (p.  1 45)  for  anode i^eijv,  yvoariK^repuv 
(p.  146)  for  yvuariKUTipcjv,  airtov  (p.  1 5  2)  for  alnov.  It  is  of  questionable 
advantage  to  explain  the  distinction  made  by  Aristotle  between  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  sciences  as  analogous  to  the  distinction  drawn  in 
English  between  sciences  and  the  arts  (p.  19).  The  distinction  would  not 
apply  to  the  latter  term  as  it  is  most  currently  used. 

Taylor  has  a  particularly  poor  opinion  of  Aristotle's  account  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  Eleatics,  and  the  Platonists,  and  as  the  discussion  of 
these  three  schools  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  Aristotle's 
historical  sketch,  the  disparagement  is  serious.  The  Aristotelian  account 
of  Parmenides  is  ' '  gravely  vitiated ' '  (pp.  27,  84)  by  the  fact  that  he 
(Aristotle)  regards  the  second  part  of  the  Parmenidean  cosmology  as 
representing  Parmenides' s  own  view  of  the  world  of  illusion,  and  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  criticism  by  Parmenides  of  the  Pythagoreans  or  other  con- 
temporaries, as  Burnet  does.  In  fact,  Burnet  appears  throughout  Taylor's 
Commentary  somewhat  in  the  r61e  of  a  fetich.  The  Earfy  Greek  Philosophy 
is  a  work  of  Burnet's  youth,  and  is  a  tour  de  force  of  learning  and  sane 
judgment,  but  it  is  not  good  to  get  the  habit  of  following  his  ovrdc  ^ 
blindly.  Burnet  adopts  Tannery's  specific  reference  of  the  A<J|o  to  the 
Pythagoreans  and  defends  this  view  with  considerable  resources,  while 
Diels  is  not  disposed  to  be  so  specific,  but  considers  this  part  of  the  poem 
merely  as  a  kin4  of  doxography  of  Parmenides' s  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries in  general,  and  Gomperz  {Greek  Thinkers ^  Eng.  Tr.,  Vol.  I,  p. 
180)  has  no  doubt  that  the  second  part  refers  to  Parmenides' s  own  view  of 
the  perceptual  world.  The  opinions  of  the  moderns  are  thus  not  without 
variety.  When  Taylor  censures  Aristotle  for  evaluating  his  predecessors 
in  terms  of  his  own  philosophy  (pp.  32  if.),  and  then  turns  around  and 
evaluates  Aristotle's  historical  worth  in  terms  of  his  (Taylor's)  own  rather 
uncertain  critical  conclusions,  it  is  not  giving  Aristotle  a  fair  chance. 

Now,  personally,  I  cannot  see  why  a  world  that  appeared  to  the  senses 
of  Parmenides' s  contemporaries,  should  not  have  appeared  also  to  the  senses 
of  Parmenides.  The  difference  between  them  and  him  is  that  he  regarded 
the  sense-world  as  an  illusory  appearance,  while  they  ascribed  Being  to  its 
appearance.  But  Being  is  that  which  persists  {rh  hv  vs.  rh  yiyv6fuvov)  ;  it  is 
the  static,  immutable,  and  is  revealed  in  the  universality  and  validity  of 
reason.     The  sense-world,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  world  of  evanescence 
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and  Becoming,  revealed  in  the  particularity  and  flux  of  perception.  It  is 
the  false  identification  of  the  latter  with  Being  and  stable  reality  that  is  the 
object  of  the  polemic  in  the  second  part  of  the  poem.  The  former  is  a 
philosophical  conception  of  an  ultimate  and  immutable  real ;  the  latter  a 
naive  confidence  in  the  finality  of  the  immediately  given.  The  perceptual 
world  is  illusory  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the  ultimate  or  basic  reality, 
as  mortals  natively  believe.  The  one  view  (rd  np6^  a^Oeiav)  is  the  •*  immova- 
ble heart  of  persuasive  truth,"  and  the  other  view  (ra irpbc  S6^av)  is  the 
•'belief  of  mortals,  in  which  no  real  trust  can  be  put"  (fragm.  29,  30). 
While  there  are  Pythagorizing  elements  in  the  second  part,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  Parmenides  had  the  Pythagoreans  exclusively  or 
particularly  in  view  as  the  object  of  attack.  However,  matters  of  interpre- 
tation like  this  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in  a  brief  book  notice,  such 
as  is  contemplated  here.  I  can  only  say  summarily  that  Aristotle's  refer- 
ence (984*^4)  to  the  two  principles  in  Parmenides  seems  unimpeachable, 
when  one  regards  the  rd  irpbc  66^av  as  expressing  the  views  not  only  of  popu- 
lar empiricism,  but  also  Parmenides' s  own  view  of  the  nature  and  structure 
of  a  non-persistent,  and  in  so  far  non-be€nt,  world  of  Becoming,  whose 
Being  is  illusory.  There  is  no  opportunity  here  to  discuss  Taylor's  general 
estimate  of  Aristotle's  value  as  a  historian  of  Philosophy  or  the  relative 
credibility  of  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  historical  statements.  In  this  matter, 
he  seems  simply  to  echo  Burnet  {cf.  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  370), 
from  whose  view  I  dissent.  The  fact  is,  the  rather  facile  and  cavalier 
way  in  which  Taylor  evaluates  or  dismisses  the  judgments  of  the  Stagirite 
is  irritating.  It  would  be  most  astonishing,  if  Aristotle,  with  his  deep  regard 
for  the  factual  and  his  sense  of  ^Kpifieia,  sho^ld  turn  out  to  be  a  less  credi- 
ble historian  than  Plato,  who  is  more  poet  than  man  of  leaiming.  An 
unbiased  examination  of  Plato's  historical  references  will  prove  the  best 
antidote  to  any  such  incipient  astonishment.  No  reasonable  scholar,  to  be 
sure,  will  expect  to  find  exemplified  in  Aristotle  those  canons  of  historical 
narrative  and  evidence  that  have  been  formulated  in  the  processes  of  modem 
research. 

As  to  Taylor's  remark  (p.  78)  that  Aristotle  had  ''little  mathematical 
capacity,"  I  venture  to  suggest  that  •  interest '  would  be  a  more  moderate 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  perhaps  a  truer  word  than  '  capacity. '  We  arc 
aware,  of  course,  that  Aristotle's  main  interests  were  in  the  biological 
sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  practical  disciplines  of  Ethics  and 
Politics,  on  the  other.  Mathematics,  or  quantitative  science,  had  little  con- 
tribution to  make  either  to  the  understanding  of  ethical  values  or  of  physi- 
cal energies,  and  so  it  received  no  special  treatment  by  Aristotle.  The 
numerous  references,  however,  to  mathematics  in  his  various  works  {Physics, 
De  caelo,  Analytics,  Metaphysics)  show  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
nor  apparently  unskilled  (I  say  •  apparently '  owing  to  my  own  meagre 
knowledge  of  this  subject)  in  the  mathematical  theories  of  his  time  {cf. 
Cantor,  Geschichte  der  Mathematik,  Vol.  1,  pp.  238  if.). 
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It  is  perhaps  an  oversight  that  Taylor  has  omitted  from  his  bibliography 
(p.  60)  the  highly  important  work  of  Schwegler  (Die  Metaphysik  des  Aristo^ 
teles,  4  Bde. .  Tubingen,  1 847).  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  repetition 
of  note  ^  in  note  *  on  p.  80.  On  the  same  page  one  does  not  see  why  the 
translator  changes  the  tense  from  hold,  etc.,  to  held.  The  translation  of 
'^^X^  generally  by  art  (pp.  68  ff.)  in  Chap.  I  is  not  very  happy.  The  em- 
phasis in  this  part  of  the  treatise  is  on  the  distinction  between  sense-per- 
ception or  rule  of  thumb  and  rational  theory,  not  between  sense-perception 
and  production.  On  p.  74  the  translation  reads,  *  *  that  science  is  more  com- 
petent to  teach  * '  where  the  meaning  would  be  more  intelligible  if  we  were 
to  say  "better  adapted  to  instruction **  or  "more  instructive."  The  word 
bears  both  meanings.  On  p.  76  icr^/f  is  translated  by  enjoyment,  but 
more  correctly  on  p.  ^^  hy  acquisition.  Cannot  the  word  fierpUrrepov  (p.  98) 
bear  the  meaning  mediocre  t  On  p.  92  we  are  advised  that  we  must  not 
translate  ovpav6^  by  universe,  but  on  p.  115  the  translator  permits  himself 
this  liberty. 

The  mechanical  make-up  of  the  book  is  not  worthy  of  the  contents. 

Wm.  a.  Hammond. 

The  Argument  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,     By  Edith  Henry  Johnson. 

New  York,  Lemcke  &  Buechner,  1906. — pp.  186. 

One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  both  teachers  and  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  thought  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  satisfactory  English  version 
of  Aristotie's  lectures  on  'First  Philosophy.*  Pending  the  production  of 
such  a  version,  Mrs.  Johnson's  little  book  should  prove  of  real  value,  as  a 
full  and  clear  epitome  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  involved  of  ancient 
compositions.  The  author  modestiy  lays  claim  to  no  higher  merit  than 
such  as  belongs  to  the  intelligent  epitomizer  of  an  ancient  author,  and 
her  claim  is,  on  the  whole,  abundantly  made  good  by  her  performance. 
The  discussion  of  critical  questions  has  been  eschewed  on  principle.  No 
question  is  raised,  e.  g,,  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Metaphysics,  or  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  component  parts,  though  Mrs.  Johnson  is  quite  aware  that  both 
points  have  been,  and  are  still,  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  analysis,  the  Greek  text  is  taken  as  constituting  a  continuous 
work,  and  a  work  the  argument  of  which  is  fairly  consecutive,  even  with 
the  traditional  arrangement  of  its  separate  ' books.*  This  abstinence  from 
discussion  of  most  points  is,  no  doubt,  largely  necessitated  by  the  end  at 
which  the  writer  aims  ;  yet  I  think  it  a  pity  that  the  pretty  certainly  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  Metaphysics  as  being  one  '  book  *  at  all,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  phrase,  should  have  led  her  to  imagine  a  consecutiveness  of 
treatment  which  is  not  really  to  be  found  in  Aristotie's  text.  We  should 
never  forget  that  the  '  works  *  of  Aristotie  are  for  the  most  part  posthumously 
edited  '  lecture-courses,*  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the 
lectures  dealing  with  'First  Philosophy*  of  which  Aristotle*s  pupils  and 
editors  possessed  copies,  must  have  been  part  of  a  single  '  course*  with  a 
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single  continuous  plan.  Thus,  e,  g.,  the  inclusion  of  Book  A  in  the  scheme 
is  not  only  opposed  to  the  best  ancient  testimony  as  to  the  non-Aristotelian 
character  of  the  work,  but  actually  breaks  the  logical  connection  between 
Books  A  and  B,  If  we  place  B  immediately  after  A,  the  Metaphysics  is  seen 
at  once  to  conform  to  Aristotle's  usual  practice,  which  is  to  open  his  '  course* 
with  an  historical  sketch  of  work  previously  done  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  to  supply  a  preliminary  statement  of  difficulties  suggested  by  this  previ- 
ous work,  before  proceeding  to  his  own  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  material 
under  examination.  Book  A,  again,  can  be  positively  proved  not  to  belong 
to  the  course  on  'First  Philosophy,*  a  fact  which  makes  the  author's  bold 
attempt  to  prove  that  a  collection  of  definitions  is  logically  in  place  at  this 
point  superfluous.  It  is  also  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  recog- 
nized that  the  chief  source  of  the  definitions  criticised  by  Aristotle  is  the 
previous  work  of  the  Academic  school  in  this  direction.  Something,  too, 
should  have  been  said  of  the  question  how  far  the  theology  of  Book  A, 
which  Mrs.  Johnson  treats  as  the  'final  cause*  of  the  whole  'treatise,' 
can  safely  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and  how  far  it  may  represent  in  its 
details  a  later  development  of  the  Master's  views  by  religiously-minded 
disciples.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  work  that  I  note  what  seems 
to  me  the  one  serious  departure  of  the  interpreter  from  Aristotelian  princi- 
ples. Mrs.  Johnson  rightly  asserts,  of  course,  that  with  Aristotle  God  is  the 
'  final  cause '  of  the  whole  world-process,  but  she  unfortunately  adds  (pp. 
170  ff.),  that  God  is  not  an  '  efficient  cause '  of  the  world.  This  is  to  run 
absolutely  counter  to  Aristotle,  whose  whole  object  in  Book  A  is  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  such  a  being  as  God  as  the  hpx^  luvifaeug  or  '  source  of 
movement '  to  the  universe.  Where  Mrs.  Johnson  goes  wrong  is  in  the 
assumption  that  a  '  source  of  movement '  for  Aristotle  means  an  antecedent 
event,  which  would  itself  demand  a  more  remote  antecedent  '  source  of 
motion,'  and  so  on  in  indefinitum.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  the  end 
or  '  final  cause '  of  a  process  can  never  be  numerically  the  same  as  its 
'source  of  motion*  or  efficient  cause.  Now  Aristotle's  doctrine,  as  fully 
explained  in  Physics  B  7,  is  that  this  is  true  of  such  causes  as  the  physi- 
cist considers  ;  in  their  case  final  and  efficient  cause  are  one  only  in  kind, 
not  numerically.  E.  g,,  as  he  says  "one  man  begets  another  man,  and 
so  generally  in  the  case  of  things  which  luvohfieva  luvei, — are  at  once  in 
motion  themselves  and  set  other  things  in  motion.*'  "  But,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "things  which  do  not  act  thus  (/.  e,,  which  are  producers  of  motion 
without  being  themselves  in  motion)  are  beyond  the  scope  of  Physics.  For 
they  produce  motion  {luvei)  without  containing  motion  or  a  source  of  motion 
in  themselves,  but  being  unmoved."  The  ancient  commentators  rightly 
explain  this  as  referrring  particularly  to  God,  who  is  himself  changeless 
and  yet  the  source  of  all  change  in  the  world,  and  observe  that  here  the 
efficient  and  the  final  cause  are  numerically  one.  It  would  perhaps  be 
hardly  fair  to  add  that  the  account  of  Aristotle's  attack  in  Book  M  on  the 
Platonic  mathematics  is  so  superficial  and  brief  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible, 
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since  this  is  as  much  Aristotle's  fault  as  his  interpreter's.  What  we  find  in 
Book  M  is,  in  fact,  a  criticism  by  an  author  whose  own  mathematical 
notions  are  as  crude  as,  e.  g,,  those  of  Mill,  of  conceptions  so  original  and 
profound  that  they  would  require  a  Leibniz  or  a  Peano  to  do  them  anything 
like  justice  ;  though  it  must  be  added  that  until  this  book  of  Aristotle  ceases 
to  be  the  enigma  it  has  hitherto  proved  to  his  modem  commentators,  the 
real  scope  of  the  Platonic  '  dialectic  *  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  Ideas '  will  remain  a  mystery. 

A.  E.  Taylor. 
McGiLL  UNivKRsmr. 


Outlines  of  Psychology,     By  Wilhelm  Wundt.     Translated  by  Charles 

Hubbard  Judd.     Third   Revised  English  Edition  from  the   Seventh 

Revised  German  Edition.     Leipzig,   Wilhelm  Engelmann  ;  New  York, 

G.  E.  Stechert  and  Co.,  1907.  —  pp.  xxiv,  392. 

This  third  edition  of  Wundt' s  Outlines  gives  us  a  translation  of  what  in 
all  likelihood  will  stand  as  the  final  form  of  the  original.  The  ten  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  English  edition  have 
seen  several  important  changes  and  numerous  improvements.  The  volume 
is  thicker  by  about  fifty  pages,  and,  since  the  size  of  the  page  has  been 
slightly  enlarged,  there  is  considerably  more  new  matter  than  the  mere  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pages  would  indicate.  As  the  chief  distinctive 
change  embodied  in  the  second  English  edition  was  the  appending  of  refer- 
ence lists  to  the  several  sections,  so  the  new  feature  of  this  third  edition  is 
the  addition  of  over  twenty  figures  and  diagrams  scattered  throughout  the 
text.  These,  even  more  than  the  reference  lists,  aid  in  making  the  book  a 
more  serviceable  working  manual  for  the  beginner.  The  actual  additions 
to  the  text  are  in  the  way  of  amplifications  and  clarifications,  the  general 
scheme  of  the  book  remaining  entirely  unchanged. 

One  is  glad  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  a  far  less  forbidding  aspect 
than  the  first.  The  earlier  criticism  that  the  text  was  so  dogmatic  as  to 
seem  almost  curt  in  tone  is  now  less  in  point ;  for  the  new  insertions,  both  of 
figures  and  of  supplementary  text,  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  former 
abstractness  and  to  lend  vividness  and  interest  to  the  presentation  of 
material. 

The  translator  has  thoroughly  revised  the  English  for  this  edition,  and  what 
was  originally  an  excellent  translation  is  now  exceptionally  attractive  and 
readable.  The  revision  has  not,  however,  carried  with  it  any  change  in 
the  general  terminology  previously  employed,  and  the  appended  Glossary 
of  terms  stands  as  before.  The  typography  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
Leipzig  printers,  and  the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  made  uniform  with 
the  German  edition  of  the  GrundzUge.  Minor  changes  occur  in  the  Index, 
but  only  such  as  are  calculated  to  render  it  more  useful  to  the  reader. 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  reference  lists  could  have  been  made  more 
helpful  to  those  who  are  likely  to  use  this  English  edition  by  the  addition  of 
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supplementary  references  to  sources  which  are  more  accessible  than  those 
cited  in  the  original ;  for  American  periodical  literature  and  American 
writers  in  general  have  been  given  the  scantiest  possible  recognition. 
Nevertheless  the  translator  has  deemed  it  wisest  to  leave  Wundt*s  selected 
lists  unchanged,  on  the  ground,  no  doubt,  that  these  should  fully  represent 
the  author's  estimates  of  existing  literature  upon  the  topics  treated. 
.  On  the  whole,  one  has  only  words  of  praise  for  this  volume  as  it  now 
stands  in  its  third  English  dress,  and  Professor  Judd  is  to  be  warmly  com- 
mended for  the  skill  and  pains  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 

A.  H.  Pierce. 
Smith  College. 

Philosophical  Problems  in  the  Light  of  Vital  Organization,     By  Edmund 

Montgomery.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907. — 

pp.  462. 

In  philosophy,  as  in  life,  a  worthy  intention  often  fails  to  embody  itself 
in  an  adequate  performance.  And  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  Mr. 
Montgomery's  book  is  an  excellent  illustration. 

The  author's  intention  is  to  illumine  the  dark  fields  of  metaphysic  with 
the  search-light  of  science,  and  to  bridge  the  chasms  discovered  therein  by 
means  of  the  principles  of  vital  organization  ;  his  performance  consists  in 
propounding  a  dualistic  realism  of  the  type  made  classic  by  Locke's  dis- 
tinction between  secondary  qualities  and  their  primary  substratum, —  a 
theory  which,  if  true,  would  turn  the  search-light  of  science  into  a  useless 
toy  and  would  consign  the  principles  of  vital  organization  to  the  limbo  of 
the  unknowable.  The  volume  is,  indeed,  a  belated  representative  of  the 
form  of  realism  so  annihilatingly  criticised  in  T.  H.  Green's  classic  intro- 
duction to  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Two  movements  are  to  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  argfument, — 
the  one  critical,  the  other  constructive.  In  the  critical  movement,  the 
author  exposes,  clearly  and  tersely,  the  antinomies  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  quantity  and  quality,  substance  and  accident,  identity 
and  difference,  permanence  and  change,  causation,  universal  and  par- 
ticular, subject  and  object.  The  discussions  are  suggestive  and  constitute 
by  far  the  most  forceful  portion  of  the  argument. 

The  constructive  treatment,  which  is  painfully  repetitious  and  long 
drawn  out,  centres  in  the  well-known  realistic  fallacy  of  dividing  the  cos- 
mos of  experience  into  two  mutually  exclusive  portions.  On  the  one  side, 
are  the  '  subjective '  states  of  consciousness ;  on  the  other,  is  the  '  objec- 
tive '  extra-conscious  world  of  things  and  persons  united  somehow  into  a 
system.  The  states  of  consciousness  are  fragmentary,  evanescent,  unsub- 
stantial, sheerly  fluent ;  the  extra-conscious  world  is  complete,  permanent, 
identical,  solid,  dynamic.  The  true  relation  of  the  two  spheres  is  this  :  in 
conscious  states  alone  is  there  any  awareness  and  knowledge  of  reality  ; 
in  the  extra-mental  world  is  to  be  found  the  real  basis  from  which  the 
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evanescent  conscious  states  proceed  and  in  which  the  definite  order- 
liness of  their  connected  appearances  latently  consists.  This,  we  see,  is 
Locke's  contrast  of  the  conscious  qualities  and  the  extra-mental  substratum 
all  over  again. 

Mr.  Montgomery  spends  much  time  in  repetitiously  demolishing  Idealism, 
which  he  thoroughly  misunderstands,  and  in  warning  the  reader  against 
Materialism,  to  which,  nevertheless,  his  own  argument  pretty  definitely 
leads.  Were  he  able  to  follow  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  his  own 
analysis,  in  which  he  here  and  there  naively  admits  that  the  conscious 
medium  contains  all  values,  he  would  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
knocking  down  men  of  straw.  He  would  also  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  understand  Objective  Idealism  and  to  avoid  the  leap  in  the  dark  which 
he  finally  makes.  For,  having  convinced  himself  that  nothing  is  revealed 
except  in  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  is  utterly  phenomenal  and 
evanescent,  he  advances  the  profound  argument  that,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  we  are  fools,  both  as  common-sense  individuals  and  as 
scientists,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  an  extra-conscious  world  of  real 
substantial  being.  Here  again  we  have  Locke.  It  would  have  been  open 
to  Mr.  Montgomery  either  to  adopt  the  position  of  Hume,  or  to  work 
over  to  an  Objective  Idealistic  basis,  or  to  endeavor  to  operate  the  impos- 
sible conception  of  a  something  or  another,  one  knows  not  what,  which 
subtends  evanescent  conscious  states.  But  to  posit  an  extra-conscious 
reality,  and  then  to  interpret  it  in  conscious  terms  as  he  must  and  does 
to  make  science  '  objective, '  is  to  play  too  fast  and  loose  altogether. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  impossibility  of  uniting  an  extra-conscious 
realism  with  an  all-revealing  ephemeral  consciousness,  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  propounded  a  very  suggestive  view-point  in  his  contention  that  vital 
function  presents  analogies  which  are  of  fundamental  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  old  paradoxes  of  the  Many  and  the  One,  etc.  This  he  limits 
too  narrowly,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary  biological  or  sub-human  organiza- 
tion. Withal,  however,  it  is  suggestive,  as  Roycc,  James,  and  Taylor 
among  others  have  recently  shown.  Such  a  position,  however,  will  never 
receive  due  recognition  until  it  has  freed  itself  from  the  limits  of  Realism, 
whether  Transfigured  or  Ideal-Real,  and  until  it  has  wrought  itself  upon  a 
basis  which  is  objectively  Idealistic,  into  a  theory  which  is  essentially 
Humanistic,  and  by  means  of  a  methodology  which  is  concretely  and 
individually  teleological,  /.  ^.,  Pragmatic. 

S.  F.  MacLennan. 
Oberlin  College. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 
Nietzsche  in  Outline  and  Aphorism,     By  A.  R.  Orage.     Edinburgh  and 

London,  T.  N.  Foulis,  1907. — pp.  viii,  188. 
The  Will  to  Doubt:    An  Essay  in  Philosophy  for  the  General  Thinker, 

By  Alfred  H.  Lloyd.     London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Lim., 

1907. — pp.  xi.  285.     4s.  6d. 
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ne  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion.  By  John  Watson.  Glasgow,  James 
Maclehose  and  Sons;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907. — pp. 
xxvi,  485.     I3.00. 

The  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis.     By  Alex.  R.  Gordon.     Edinburgh, 

T.  &  T.  Clark;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  1907. — pp.  xii, 

348. 
The  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul :     His  Ministerial  Ideals.      By  W. 

Edward    Chadwick.      Edinburgh,   T.    &   T.    Clark;    imported    by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907. — pp.  xxii.  394. 

fesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  By  William  Malcolm  MacGregor. 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark ;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1907. — pp.  xi,  284. 

The  Inward  Light.  By  H.  Fielding  Hall.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1908. — pp.  viii,  228.     I1.75. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  By  S.  S.  Hebberd.  Revised  edition.  New 
York,  Maspeth  Publishing  House,  1908. — pp.  307.     I1.50. 

The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.  By  Edmund  Burke  Huey. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.  — pp.  xvi,  469.     I1.40. 

Value  and  Distribution :  A  Critical  and  Constructive  Study.  By  Herbert 
Joseph  Davenport.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1908. 
—  pp.  xi,  582.     13.72. 

Biographia  Literaria.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Edited  with  his  iEsthet- 
ical  Essays  by  J.  Shawcross.  2  vols.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1907. — pp.  xcvii,  272;  334.     8s. 

The  Threshold  of  Music  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Development  of  the  Musical 
Sense.  By  William  Wallace.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.;  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  — pp.  xii,  267.     5s. 

Philosophie  der  Werte:  Grundziige  einer  Weltanschauung.  Von  Hugo 
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LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

Ober  den  Begriff  und  den  Satz  des  Bewusstseins,     Max   Frischeisen- 

K5HLER.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXI.  2,  pp.  145-201. 

Everything  that  enters  into  experience  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.  The 
whole  world,  both  psychical  and  extramental,  is  in  the  first  place  given  as 
content  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  starting-point  of  all  experience  lies  in 
consciousness  or  in  the  awareness  of  the  events  of  consciousness.  Are 
ideas  only  facts  of  consciousness,  phenomena,  and  perhaps  proofs  of  a  tran- 
scendent being  distinct  from  them  ?  Or  can  they  themselves  be  considered 
as  something  transcendent,  to  which  belongs  a  being  without  any  reference 
to  consciousness  ?  Or  are  both  alternatives  impossible,  and  is  pure  phe- 
nomenology the  only  philosophic  standpoint  ?  The  investigation  of  these 
questions  constitutes  the  fundamental  problem  of  philosophy ;  and  their 
solution  depends  largely  on  the  clearness  of  the  all-important  concept  con- 
sciousness. In  its  psychological  sense,  consciousness  means  the  sum-total 
of  psychical  events  which  are  correlative  to  organic  functions.  This  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  transcendental  consciousness,  on  which  depends  the 
possibility  of  a  valid  judgment.  This  transcendental  consciousness  is  only 
an  empty  abstraction,  a  thought  in  the  psychological  I ;  but  it  is  the  chief 
condition  on  which  depends  the  possibility  and  existence  of  the  ideal  world 
of  thought.  How,  then,  is  the  content  of  the  g^ven,  which  we  must  first 
consider  as  a  complex  of  sensations,  related  to  this  double  concept  of  con- 
sciousness ?  The  relation  between  sensation  and  the  concept  of  transcen- 
dental consciousness  is  of  a  purely  logical  nature.  Transcendental  logic 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determinate  being  of  things  and  their  character- 
istics, but  only  with  their  knowability.  It  has  not  to  deal  with  being  as 
such,  but  only  with  judgments  about  being.     The  solution  of  the  problem 
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of  transcendental  logic  can  therefore  have  no  value  as  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem  of  knowledge.  The  constitutive  categories  are  only  ab- 
stract expressions  for  the  different  ways  in  which  our  understanding  com- 
bines sense-intuitions,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  sphere  of  their  validity  is 
limited  to  the  world  of  appearances.  If  this  combination  is  an  intellectual 
function  of  our  own  consciousness,  we  are  landed  in  Solipsism.  We  can 
avert  this,  however,  and  preserve  the  actuality  of  the  categories,  as  Critical 
Idealism  does,  by  rendering  the  transcendental  deduction  objective.  For 
if  I  think  over  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the  experience  of  the  individ- 
ual subject  is  possible,  I  am  necessarily  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  rational 
order,  independent  of  this  subject,  which  must  be  objectively  valid  for  every 
subject.  Difficulties  arise  with  regard  to  this  problem,  in  order  to  remove 
which  an  enquiry  into  the  psychology  of  sensation  is  necessary.  The  theory 
which,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  inner  experience,  classifies  sensations 
as  elements  of  the  mental  life,  had  its  rise  in  the  mechanical  view  of  the 
world  during  the  seventeenth  century.  If  one  understands  consciousness 
in  the  psychological  sense,  as  the  sum  of  psychical  events,  the  question  as  to 
the  dependence  of  sensations  on  this  consciousness  is  comparatively  easy 
to  settle  ;  for  mental  events  cannot  be  taken  as  the  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sensations  as  phenomena.  Inner  experience  justifies  the  view  that 
sensations  are  independent  of  the  laws  of  mental  events,  and  have  an  inde- 
pendent reality  of  their  own.  A  common  characteristic  belongs  alike  to 
sensations  and  to  mental  events,  which  we  designate  the  characteristic  of 
being  known.  Every  experience  is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which,  if  not  in  the  act  of  experience  itself,  yet  in  reflection  on  it  can  be 
expressed  in  an  existential  judgment.  By  consciousness  we  can  therefore 
understand  that  which,  preceding  all  knowledge,  is  the  condition  of  aware- 
ness in  all  experience.  Over  the  psychological  consciousness,  which  is 
only  the  content  of  the  psychological  process,  and  over  the  transcendental 
consciousness,  rises  this  primary  consciousness  which  is  the  condition  of  all 
knowledge.  If  we  introduce  this  concept  of  consciousness  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  sensation  problem,  and  especially  into  the  question  concerning 
the  dependence  of  the  given  on  consciousness,  we  arrive  at  an  important 
result.  Sense-qualities  have  no  object.  They  bear  no  relation  to  an  other 
which  they  are  not,  but  through  which  they  first  become  what  they  arc.  In 
them  the  real  and  what  Brentano  calls  the  '  intentional  *  content  coincide. 
Sensation  and  consciousness  are  not  two  factors  in  coexistence,  but  form 
an  inseparable  whole ;  only  in  reflection  can  they  be  distinguished  as 
moments.  Sensation  includes  a  continual  reference  to  consciousness, 
and  hence  contains  no  positive  meaning  apart  from  it.  This  is,  however, 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  only  subjectively  g^ven.  It  is  futile  to 
ask  whether  sensations  have  an  existence  independent  of  consciousness. 
The  whole  content  of  experience  is  content  of  consciousness.  Thus  there 
is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the  content  of  consciousness  is  only  phenomena 
for  a  subject.     All  our  experience  must  come  under  the  condition  of  being 
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a  fact  of  consciousness.  But  this  consciousness  which  is  the  condition  of 
all  experience  is  not  my  consciousness  :  it  has  nothing  individual  in  it ;  it 
is  impersonal ;  it  embraces  the  totality  of  all  experience.  This  experience 
in  general  is  not  only  logically  related  to  my  experience,  but  includes  it  in 
itself.  Whether  the  word  '  I  *  is  taken  in  its  psychophysical  or  in  its  psy- 
chological meaning,  it  possesses  the  same  kind  of  existence  and  becomes 
known  in  the  same  way  as  other  things  in  space  and  time.  Every 
attempt  to  comprehend  consciousness  as  a  function  of  an  unconscious  shows 
only  the  impossibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  We  do  not  raise  the 
■question  whether  human  thought  can  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  enough  here  that  outer  world  and  inner  world  stand  in  like 
dependence  on  this  consciousness.  The  gist  of  the  proof  for  the  reality  of 
an  outer  world  independent  of  our  self  lies  in  the  evidence  that  it  is  not 
only  inferred  from  the  data  of  experience,  but  is  included  in  the  relation  of 
impulse  and  restraint.  Subject  and  object  are  within  consciousness  given 
as  correlatives.  In  the  sphere  of  external  events,  the  '  You  *  now  appears 
as  a  strange  self ;  but  the  inference  of  the  '  You '  is  no  step  into  the  tran- 
scendent. The  whole  earth  is  only  a  world  of  appearances ;  it  is  a  dream, 
an  illusion,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  not  my  dream.  In  this  sense  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  a  phenomenon  does  not  alter  the  stability  of  its  phys- 
ical nature.  The  principle  of  consciousness,  far  from  explaining  away  the 
vorld  of  hard  facts,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  empirical  reality. 

M.  MOLLOY, 

Beschreibung  und  Einschrdnkung,     Julius  Pikler.    V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXI, 

3.  pp.  313-335. 

Ernst  Mach  defines  natural  law  as  'limitation  of  experience  *  rather  than 
*  description, '  which  he  considers  *  a  naturalized  term. '  The  purpose  of 
the  paper  is  to  examine  this  view.  Two  questions  are  asked  :  (i)  Is  *  limi- 
tation *  merely  a  new  term  for  the  same  thing,  or  does  it  mean  something 
different  from  '  description '  ?  (2)  Is  science,  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  limita- 
tion or  description  ?  As  regards  the  first  question,  then,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion between  limitation  and  description  ?  Limitation  implies  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  exclusion  of  possibilities.  Description  means  answering  questions 
which  might  be  asked.  Kirchhoff,  who  '  naturalized  *  the  term,  never  uses 
it  in  this  sense  as  identical  with  limitation.  What  Kirchhoff  means  by 
.'description,*  Mach  calls  ' Mitteilung, *  and  Avenarius  'theoretical  apper- 
ception.' While  limitation  and  description  are  mutually  necessitated,  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  two  different  things ;  they  are  used  as  identical 
neither  by  Mach  nor  by  his  followers.  A  limitation  can  be  communicated 
through  lingual  description  only  in  case  the  one  addressed  knows  from  his 
x>wn  perception  the  precluded  possibilities  not  indicated  in  the  description. 
The  understanding  of  the  lingual  communication  of  a  description  presup- 
poses this  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  one  addressed  with  the  excluded 
possibilities  implied  in  the  '  Mitteilung.*     Turning  now  to  the  second  ques- 
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tion,  is  science  description  or  limitation  ?  In  the  case  of  science  in  general, 
it  is  limitation.  The  joy  of  description  is  an  artistic,  poetic  joy  ;  but  a 
scientific  judgment  requires  limitation.  The  material  of  science  is  not  a 
chaotic  heap  of  sensations,  but  sensations  standing  in  relation  to  an  object, 
which  give  rise  to  questions.  The  goal  of  science  is  not  to  establish  the 
coherence  of  those  sensations  through  description,  but  rather  to  determine 
these  questions  through  limitation.  Laws  can  contain  no  descriptions 
which  are  unessential  to  the  goal  of  limitation.  Science  often  understands 
by  '  true '  that  which  is  useful  from  the  standpoint  of  limitation.  Only 
distinctions  experimentally  established  are  not  '  descriptions  of  facts  hap- 
pening in  nature,'  to  use  KirchhoflTs  expression.  In  general,  the  com- 
munication of  science  through  speech-description  demands  that  the  one 
addressed  should  have  the  same  possibilities  in  view  as  the  speaker  or 
writer.  Turning  now  to  practical  science,  we  find  that  it,  too,  like 
science  in  general,  consists  not  in  descriptions  but  in  limitations.  Science 
conducts  our  affairs  through  the  limitations  of  their  thinkable  issues,  and 
that  is  its  exclusive  practical  content.  Knowledge  of  nature  is  practically 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  such  limitations.  The  contention  that 
science  is  a  description  of  facts  occurring  in  nature,  is,  therefore,  doubly 
false  as  regards  practical  science. 

R.    A.    TSANOFF. 

The  Nature  of  the  Soul  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Psycho- Mechanic,     C.  L. 
Herrick.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  3,  pp.  205-228. 

One  may  accept  the  doctrine  that  energy  is  the  real,  and  that  its  '  stand- 
ing in  relation,'  or  limitation,  is  the  basis  of  substance,  while  still  recog- 
nizing the  fundamental  contrast  between  the  self  and  the  outside  world. 
A  certain  form  of  energy,  expressed  in  alternating  modes,  impinges  on 
equilibrated  energy  in  an  animal  organism  in  such  forms  as  to  modify 
the  latter.  The  equilibrated  organism  is  affected,  and  the  equation  of  the 
subsequent  life  of  the  equilibrium  is  permanently  modified.  The  first 
result  is  a  state  (act)  of  consciousness  ;  but  only  one  such  interference  can 
occur  at  any  given  moment  of  time.  Then  experience  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  impressions,  and  these  are  projected  as  a  phenomenal  series. 
Now,  along  with  the  experience  series  is  a  constant  from  the  organism,  the 
recognition  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  a  continuous  self,  an  un- 
varied, unanalyzable  experience.  Similarly,  along  with  the  phenomenal 
series  is  a  constant  which  produces  the  sense  of  an  external  continuum. 
The  spiritualist  regards  the  two  ways  of  looking  at  activity  as  two  incom- 
mensurable and  coexisting  realities,  and  gives  to  the  psychical  a  separate 
objective  existence.  While  denying  this,  the  author  holds  that  the  psychical 
is  sui  generis,  entirely  other  than  and  non-commensurable  with  any  physical 
process.  Repeated  sensation  results  in  permanent  distortion  of  the  equi- 
librium, so,  as  a  result  of  experience,  each  stimulus  brings  a  perfect  rain 
of  activities,  and  this  complex  of  inner  and  outer  elements  is  the  external 
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world.  The  reality  consists  in  thinking  a  thing,  in  affirmation  of  attribute,  in 
union  of  subject  and  object.  This  connects  us,  as  souls,  with  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  and  the  psychical  and  physical  differ  only  as  the  result  of 
logical  analysis.  From  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  energ>'  we  attempt  a 
psycho-mechanic.  From  our  point  of  view,  only  one  preliminary  concept 
is  necessary,  viz.,  that  the  mechanism  of  consciousness  is  dynamic.  This 
presupposition  links  psychical  phenomena  to  the  world  of  experience. 
Another  attribute  of  the  soul  is,  that  it  is  an  indivisible  continuum  and  is 
simple.  Consciousness  is  unitary,  yet  complex.  On  the  dynamic  view, 
one  condition  alone  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of  the  given  phe- 
nomena, and  that  is  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  which  alone  can  unify 
diverse  processes.  The  highest  reality  in  my  being  is  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness, which  constitutes  myself  as  I  know  myself.  This  soul,  by 
current  definition,  is  the  sum  of  conscious  activities.  But  because  we  can 
analyze  human  activities  into  various  departments,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  realities  back  of  these  departments  are  separate  or  independent.  Of 
course,  for  purposes  of  scientific  description,  the  content  of  sense  must  be 
objectivized.  In  this  sense  the  subjective  is  always  epiphenomenal  to 
science,  which  must  rest  content  with  her  equilibriums  and  her  algebraic 
expressions  therefor.  Accepting  the  dynamic  view  and  admitting  the  best 
known  of  all  facts,  /'.  ^.,  the  effect  of  mind  on  body  and  body  on  mind,  we 
recognize  that  the  unity  of  soul  and  body  is  an  organic  one.  This  is  life. 
Thus  the  psychical  equilibrium  is  part  of  a  more  general  vital  equilibrium. 
The  article  ends  with  some  historical  notes  which  show  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion in  modem  psychological  literature  regarding  the  concept  of  soul.  A 
supplementary  note  mentions  some  theories  similar  to  those  of  the 'author. 

E.  Jordan. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
La  perception  du  temps.     B.  Bourdon.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  5,  pp.  449- 

492. 

All  phenomena  having  a  duration  of  more  than  a  minimum  have  for 
perception  a  certain  duration,  and  can  be  perceived  in  the  relation  of 
simultaneity  or  of  succession.  Duration  and  position  in  time  can  be  traced 
back  to  nothing  more  elemental.  Nor  does  duration  occur  in  isolation  ; 
it  is  a  property  of  phenomena,  and  is  as  irreducible  as  intensity, 
color,  number,  etc.  The  sensation  of  duration  increases  to  a  certain  point 
with  the  duration  of  the  excitant.  After  some  seconds  it  gradually  loses 
its  unity  ;  there  is  produced  an  association  of  memory  and  perception, 
while  the  estimation  of  the  duration  becomes  less  precise,  absolutely  and 
relatively.  By  the  end  of  one  minute  it  has  very  little  precision.  A 
unified  and  precise  sensation  of  duration  is  only  possible  for  sensations  of 
less  than  about  ten  seconds.  The  distinction  of  full  and  empty  durations 
has  little  value.  An  empty  duration  is  really  always  filled  by  some  sen- 
sation or  representation.     The  objective  duration   appears  the  same  by 
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whatever  sense  we  perceive  it.  Probably  our  facility  in  comparing  these 
heterogeneous  durations,  in  associating  the  representations  of  a  predominant 
kind  with  those  of  all  other  kinds,  of  substituting  the  estimation  of  duration 
from  one  kind  with  another  has  been  acquired.  By  the  simultaneous  im- 
pression of  different  senses  an  assimilation  of  the  sensations  of  duration 
has  occurred.  In  the  writer* s  own  case,  the  sense  of  touch,  including 
vocal  and  motor  representations,  preponderates  in  his  perception  of  dura- 
tion. This  special  sense  peponderance  varies  with  the  individual.  Visual 
representations  probably  play  a  small  part  in  perception  of  duration.  The 
persistence  of  impressions  in  these  different  sense  departments  influences 
the  relative  estimation  of  duration.  The  normal  sensation  of  duration  is 
that  of  continuous  duration.  The  perception  of  succession  presupposes  a 
psychological  synthesis  of  the  succeeding  impressions.  This  synthesis  is 
only  possible  when  the  intervals  between  the  impressions  are  not  more 
than  a  few  seconds.  The  maximum  interval  of  succession  perceptible 
probably  equals  the  maximum  perceptible  duration.  We  cannot  perceive 
long  durations,  as  that  of  a  month  or  a  year.  Psychologically,  a  year  is 
only  a  duration  as  the  temperature  of  1000**  is  a  temperature.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  same  words,  'length,*  'interval,'  'position,*  etc.,  for  time  and 
space  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  time  and  space  are  often  associated  in 
our  experience.  Notions  of  past,  present,  and  future  are  simple  cases  of 
before  and  after.  The  future  is  usually  spatially  before  us  and  the  past 
behind  us.  Association  by  contiguity  in  time,  recollection  of  dates,  and 
reasoning  serve  to  localize  in  past  and  future. 

C.  West. 

Les  caracteres  affectifs  de  la  perception.     Dr.  Waynbaum.     J.  de  Psych.  ^ 
IV,  4,  pp.  289-311. 

There  are  two  classes  of  perceptions,  each  of  which  is  affective  in  its 
character.  In  the  case  of  the  first  class,  perception  becomes  affective 
because  the  mass  of  stimuli  or  sensations  in  the  perception  lacks  the  usual 
intellectual  process  or  is  found  in  contradiction  with  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  class,  perception  acquires  affective  color,  because  the 
emotive  element  is  already  contained  in  the  perception,  which  comes  from 
the  external  world.  If  the  habitual  conscious  product  of  perception  is  an 
intellectual  state,  it  is  because  the  perception  takes  into  account  the  sub- 
ject's previous  knowledge.  "  If  something  unknown  or  unexpected  frightens 
us,  the  result  of  perception  will  be  entirely  different ;  we  shall  be  affected 
by  an  emotional  shock  more  or  less  intense.  If  one  sees  or  hears  something 
unusual  or  unexpected,  there  will  be  nothing  else  but  to  receive  it.  The 
first  effect  of  the  perception  is  thus  to  arouse  an  emotion.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  perception  resolves  itself  into  two  times.  In  the  first  time  there  is 
the  '  6motivit6  '  produced  by  the  absence  of  representation,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond time  there  is  recognition  of  the  external  impression  or  the  inhibition  of 
the  *  6motivit6 ' ;  but  these  two  times,  purely  theoretical,  follow  one  after 
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the  other  with  such  rapidity  that  the  whole  process  is  simply  an  affective  per- 
ception. The  author  represents  the  physiological  process  by  a  concise 
diagram.  According  to  the  description,  external  impression  proceeds 
horizontally  toward  the  central  nuclei  of  the  perceptive  organ,  then  usually 
vertically  up  to  the  superior  cortical  centres  ;  but  here  is  a  possible  bifur- 
cation at  the  centre  of  the  perceptive  organ,  /.  /.,  in  the  case  of  the 
absence  of  representation,  the  impression  passes  horizontally  to  the  centre 
of  organic  life  or  the  general  centre  of  emotion  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  at  the  level  of  the  pont  de  Varale.  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  direction  of  these  intercentral  paths  can  be  reversed,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  an  emotional  state  reacts  upon  our  psychic  state  and  even  pro- 
duces perceptive  hallucinations.  With  infants,  almost  all  perceptions  will 
follow  the  direct  horizontal  path  to  the  emotional  centre,  because  gener- 
ally they  do  not  have  any  definite  notions  or  preconceptions.  Any 
habitual  perception  loses  its  affective  character,  and  becomes  a  purely 
intellectual  process,  because  the  perception,  by  producing  the  notion,  will 
directly  pass  to  the  superior  cortical  centres  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
emotional  centre.  Thus  the  *  affectivit6  *  of  perception  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  perception.  The  typical  example  of  the  second  class  of  affective  per- 
ception is  sympathy,  whose  original  emotive  states  are  due  to  the  external 
affective  elements  contained  in,  and  carried  by,  a  certain  class  of  percep- 
tions. The  second  class  of  affective  perceptions  differs  also  from  the  first  in 
this  point,  that  the  perception  follows  the  vertical  ascending  path  instead  of 
directly  proceeding  to  the  emodonal  centre,  and  then  takes  the  descending 
path  to  the  same  emotional  centre.  In  conclusion  the  author  declares  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  perception  is  purely  intellectual,  while  the  remainder 
is  exclusively  affective  ;  but  this  perceptive  *  affectivit6 '  can  be  in  turn 
intellectual  or  reflective  in  its  origin. 

T.  Nakashima. 

De  quelques  propriktes  du  fait  mental,     Edme  Tassy.     J.  de  Psy.,  IV, 

3.  pp.  193-215. 

Intelligent  life  may  be  functionally  divided  into  a  feeling  life,  a  mental 
life,  and  a  psychic  Ufe,  as  mental  pathology  tends  to  prove.  By  mental 
life  is  meant  that  which  affects  the  cerebral  mechanism.  The  need  of 
expression  is  a  need  of  intellectual  activity  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  need 
of  muscular  activity,  and  this  is  a  fact  of  mental  Ufe.  Thought  solicits 
organic  activity,  muscular  or  glandular.  The  idea  and  its  phenomenon 
are  a  single  phenomenon.  Again,  the  sensation  of  an  object  is  equivalent 
to  its  expression,  and  the  sensation  is  the  expression  of  the  image.  These, 
then,  belong  to  mental  life  also.  Ideational  and  muscular  force,  therefore, 
are  identical.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  muscular 
force  is  increased  during  intellectual  effort,  and  inversely  ;  proving  that 
thought  is  not  supported  by  a  special  force.  As  a  consequence,  ideas  are 
often  aroused  not  by  external  association,  but  by  an  internal  dynamic  diffu- 
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sion.  The  work  of  association  of  ideas  is  also  facilitated  by  the  mental 
sensation.  Molecular  movements  of  cerebral  cells,  not  responding  to 
external  excitation,  and  exercised  contrary  to  their  normal  activity,  are 
perceived  as  a  vague,  infinitely  attenuated  sensation,  the  mental  sensation, 
which  is  without  the  field  of  ideation  but  communicates  with  it.  Every 
impression  of  exaltation,  the  beautiful  idea,  the  word-play,  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  all  occasion  mental  sensations,  sensations  lacking  a  work  in  the 
past.  So  also  does  what  is  new  bring  a  mental  sensation.  When  this 
sensation  is  not  useful  for  the  progress  of  ideation,  it  provokes  the  laugh 
reflex.  The  mental  fact  is  a  distinct  mechanism  continuing  the  sensorial. 
It  translates  to  thought  the  bodily  reaction  to  quantitative  external  excita- 
tion. Careful  investigation  of  mental  life,  as  distinguished  from  the 
psychic,  would  facilitate  very  much  an  understanding  of  the  psychic. 

C.  West. 

La  conscience  sociale :  categories  logiques,    A.  Chide.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII, 
1,  pp.  41-65. 

Within  each  social  group  is  gradually  formed  a  chaotic  consciousness,  an 
ill-assured  unification  of  disparate  elements,  which  presents  a  striking  anal- 
ogy to  that  of  the  individual  consciousness.  Each  distinct  consciousness  is 
governed  by  differing  logical,  aesthetic,  and  moral  categories,  justifying  the 
aphorism,  '  Truth  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees  is  error  on  the  other  side.  *  Mon- 
tesquieu's  disciples  find  in  these  disparate  formulations  the  result  of  envi- 
ronment and  of  the  nature  of  things,  —  a  naturalistic  effort  to  reestablish 
unity,  such  as  Rationalism  had  made  by  means  of  the  category  of  cause  and 
effect.  But  if  in  the  individual,  as  in  each  social  group,  there  is  a  logical 
movement,  its  categories  are  often  the  result  of  chance,  and  not  of  assign- 
able physical  laws.  The  unifying  of  an  existence  is  a  work  of  artificial 
construction.  The  unifying  idea  often  does  not  appear  until  the  end,  if  at 
all ;  and  the  material  influence  is  usually  the  smallest.  One  finds  a  com- 
mon thought  uniting  a  scattered  people,  or  a  common  dream  or  a  common 
hatred,  such  as  unites  the  Jews  ;  and  some  nations,  indeed,  never  mature 
into  unity  for  the  lack  of  topog^phical  Umits,  while  others  mature  too 
quickly  because  of  obstacles  which  throw  them  back  upon  themselves.  If 
natural  boundaries  and  climate  are  unifying  factors,  however,  much  more 
are  myths  and  the  deeds  of  heroes.  As  in  the  social,  so  in  the  individual 
consciousness,  the  most  diverse  categories  control  without  the  power  to 
synthesize  themselves  into  a  concept.  Over  the  Rationalist's  philosophy  of 
concepts  the  Pragmatist  seems  to  have  triumphed  in  his  exaltation  of  life  with 
its  incoherences,  if  he  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  avow  that  the  illogism  of  Ufe 
shatters  the  concepts  one  imposes  upon  it.  But  the  supposed  illogism  of 
life  is  in  reality  composed  of  an  infinity  of  equally  important  logics.  To 
live  is  to  deduce  a  principle,  and  lives  without  a  fixed  concept  are  yet  pos- 
sible syntheses,  and  are  perhaps  more  vitally  synthesized. 

C.  West. 
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ETHICS. 
Immortality,  Josiah  Royce.  The  Hibbcrt  Journal,  V,  4,  pp.  724-744. 
In  our  discussion  of  immortality,  time  must  in  some  sense  be  treated  as 
a  reality.  If  God  as  God  absolutely  foreknows,  time  is  for  him  an  eternal 
present,  a  total  expression  of  his  will  which  he  views  as  one  whole.  Time 
is  in  God  rather  than  God  in  time.  Hence  there  can  be  no  absolute  loss 
of  what  is  once  to  be  viewed  as  real.  We  often  ascribe  true  reality  to  the 
present  only,  yet  it  has  no  duration,  but  vanishes  immediately  and  becomes 
past.  Time  thus  defined  consists  of  two  unreal  regions.  But  to  the  being 
who  looks  before  and  after,  the  past  and  future  are  especially  real.  Time 
is  an  essential  practical  aspect  of  reality,  which  derives  its  meaning  from 
the  nature  and  from  the  life  of  the  will.  And  when  I  acknowledge  one 
universal  world -time,  I  do  so  only  by  extending  the  conception  of  the  will 
to  the  whole  world.  All  our  wills  are  together  partial  expressions  of  the 
world-will  which  is  continuous  with  our  own.  I  came  into  existence  when 
the  world-will  needed  my  deeds  ;  if  ever  I  in  my  private  personality  cease 
to  exist,  the  world-will  will  thenceforth  presuppose  my  deeds  as  irrevocably 
done.  Time  distinctions,  then,  are  relative  to  deeds  and  meanings,  and 
some  idea  of  time  must  enter  into  the  real  world.  There  might  be  indi- 
vidual lives  whose  meaning  would  require  them  to  be  endless.  There  is 
no  loss  of  individuality  in  the  infinitely  complex  unity  of  the  world-will. 
Through  these  individual  lives  the  world-will  finds  expression.  God  is  the 
totality  of  the  expression  of  the  world-will  when  considered  in  its  conscious 
unity.  The  concept  of  personality  is  an  ethical  concept.  Man  as  an 
ethical  being  is  what  he  purposes  to  be,  so  far  as  his  purpose  is  temporally 
expressed.  His  worth  lies  in  the  seriousness  of  his  intent  to  express  him- 
self. The  sinner  is  not  yet  true  to  his  own  will,  is  not  yet  his  ideal  self. 
Both  saint  and  sinner  are  dissatisfied ;  the  saint  with  his  opportunity  to- 
express  himself,  the  conscious  sinner  with  the  will  he  is  trying  to  express. 
Dissatisfaction  arises  from  the  need  that  the  eternal  should  be  expressed 
through  the  temporal.  God  is  dissatisfied  with  me  in  so  far  as  he  is  par- 
tially expressed  in  me.  This  dissatisfaction,  then,  is  my  personality » 
Divine  satisfaction  can  be  attained  solely  through  the  deeds  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  is  our  rational  warrant  for  insisting  that  every  rational  person 
has  in  the  endless  temporal  order  an  opportunity  for  an  endless  series  of 
deeds. 

F.  A.  Peek. 

The  intimate  Value  of  Experience.     S.  S.  Colvin.     Psych.  Rev..  XIV, 
4,  pp.  254-263. 

Ultimate  experience  cannot  be  known  as  such,  for  only  objects  can  be 
known.  Still  ultimate  experience  is  an  actual  reality.  It  cannot  be  de- 
scribed except  by  saying  that  it  does  not  possess  the  attributes  of  objects  of 
experience.     There  is  in  the  experience  of  every  person  a  group  of  objects, 
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—  the  core  of  our  objective  existence,  —  which  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  pure  experience.  This  seems  to  possess  ultimate  value  in  itself.  Out 
of  this  immediate  experience  have  arisen  utilitarianism  and  pragmatism. 
Utilitarianism  has  assumed  the  validity  of  this  immediate  experience  in  its 
doctrine  of  pleasure  as  the  goal  of  striving  ;  pragmatism  has  made  a  similar 
assumption  in  its  doctrine  of  satisfaction  as  the  badge  of  truth.  Both  be- 
liefs have,  however,  departed  from  the  immanent  point  of  view.  More- 
over, utilitarianism  has  failed  to  take  account  of  the  goodness  that  is  good 
in  itself.  In  like  manner,  pragmatism  has  failed  to  note  the  truth  that  is 
self-contained  and  unconditioned.  Both  have  disregarded  the  ultimate  value 
of  that  part  of  our  experience  that  is  relatively  subjective.  On  the  other 
hand,  intuitive  ethics  and  absolute  logic  both  take  account  of  the  immedi- 
iate  aspect  of  experience. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

Self'RealiMaHon  as  the  Moral  End.     H.  L.  Stewart.     Int  J.  E.,  XVII, 

4,  pp.  483-490- 

It  is  desired  to  vindicate  self-realization  as  the  moral  end.  The  first 
criticism  usually  is,  that  to  define  man's  duty  as  his  social  function  is  to 
move  in  a  circle.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  similar  criticism  of 
utilitarianism  has  lost  its  former  force  ;  moreover,  a  mere  tautology  could 
not  have  had  the  effect  on  other  theories  which  self-realization  has  had. 
The  second  criticism  is  that  self-realization  is  vague  and  inapplicable  in 
concrete  cases.  This  might  be  urged  against  any  theory  ;  but,  aside  from 
that,  whatever  vagueness  there  is,  is  due,  not  to  any  defect  in  the  criterion, 
but  to  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Even  the  physicist 
may  be  bafHed  by  the  many  competing  forces,  his  principle  remaining 
true  ;  this  may  be  true  of  the  moralist  also.  Bradley  urges  that  self-asser- 
tion contradicts  self-denial.  While  such  conflicts  are  natural  with  partial 
knowledge  of  circumstances,  it  seems  that  the  antithesis  as  here  urged  is  due 
to  a  confusion  of  '  right  *  and  *  good.*  For  perfect  knowlege,  self-denial  is 
but  a  form  of  self-realization.  The  fourth  criticism,  that  virtue  is  reduced 
to  a  form  of  knowledge,  would  apply  as  well  to  any  other  standard.  In 
any  case,  it  may  be  answered  by  pointing  out  that  a  criterion  must  be 
clearly  apprehended,  not  by  those  who  act  upon  it,  but  only  by  those  who 
formulate  its  theory. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Ought  and  Reality.     J.   E.  Boodin.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVII,  4,  pp.  454- 

474. 

Physical  science  describes  reality  in  terms  of  three  dimensions,  space, 
time,  and  energy  ;  it  implies  another,  that  of  meaning.  Without  this, 
truth  and  error  are  the  same,  and  any  philosophy  is  impossible.  To  have 
meaning,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  flux  and  an  absolute  direction  (ought) 
eliminating  what  is  contrary.     This  direction  is  not  constituted  by  what 
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each  individual  desires ;  for  impulses  conflict,  and,  moreover,  the  ideal 
refers  to  a  constitution  beyond  impulse.  Nor  can  self-realization  furnish  a 
standard ;  for  (i)  it  does  not  tell  what  kind  of  self  is  to  be  realized,  and  (2) 
it  assumes  harmony  with  race  ideals,  which,  being  subject  to  the  law  of 
survival,  themselves  imply  direction.  Neither  can  social  agreement  or 
individual  reason  furnish  a  standard,  for  both  are  relative.  So  only  abso- 
lute direction,  or  'ought,'  remains.  The  concept  of  validity  requires  one 
of  two  standards, —  an  all-embracing,  eternal  consciousness  or  an  absolute 
direction.  On  the  basis  of  the  former,  we  cannot  explain  finitude,  change, 
or  plurality.  On  the  basis  of  the  latter,  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many  finds  its  solution  ;  for  the  absolute  direction  furnishes  the  necessary 
unifying  principle,  while  the  diversity  of  the  stuff  to  be  transformed  ac- 
counts for  plurality.  It  also  gives  a  standard  of  worth.  Immortality  can 
have  meaning  only  on  the  basis  of  absolute  direction,  for  the  question  of 
survival  is  one  of  worth.  This  direction,  this  'ought,'  cannot  create  its 
content  or  arrest  the  flux,  but  it  can  determine  that  the  worthy  shall  sur- 
vive. Though  the  'ought'  is  non-being,  /.  ^.,  not  stuff,  it  is  no  less  real. 
Not  being  stuff,  it  is  not  subject  to  time  or  process  and  so  is  eternal.  The 
evidence  of  this  fourth  dimension  is  our  developed  feeling  of  'ought.' 
We  can  characterize  the  *  ought '  only  in  general -terms  ;  it  is  orderliness 
and  comprehensiveness  ;  it  determines  the  direction  of  the  historic  process. 
God  himself  is  determined  by  the  'ought.'  Causality,  also,  is  relative  to 
this  criterion,  which  is  an  independent  variable.  There  is  evil  in  the 
world,  but  the  unworthy  will  ultimately  be  eliminated.  Still,  since  the 
world  is  process,  the  absolute  system  of  truth  will  ever  be  the  yet-unborn. 
Our  guide  in  life  must  be  the  'ought'  as  exhibited  in  the  direction  of 
human  history. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

Le  materialisme  historiqui,     B.  Jacob.     Rev.  de  M6t.,  XV,  4,  pp.  401— 

420. 

Historical  materialism,  the  doctrine  that  economic  considerations  alone 
determine  all  the  activities,  institutions,  and  ideas  of  men,  is  best  under- 
stood in  connection  with  the  psychological  doctrine  of  epiphenomenalism. 
Both,  the  one  in  the  individual,  the  other  in  the  social  Ufe,  regard  the 
higher  forms, — consciousness  itself  in  the  one  case,  jurisprudence,  politics, 
religion,  etc.,  in  the  other, —  as  superficial  manifestations  of  underlying 
material  realities.  Historical  materialism  often  furnishes  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  political  phenomena ;  economic  conditions  no  doubt  often 
shed  light  on  party  and  class  struggles.  The  same  method  of  interpreta- 
tion may  also  be  applied  to  religious  and  moral  phenomena :  not  when 
Christianity  began  to  preach  human  worth,  but  when  economic  conditions 
were  ripe,  slavery  disappeared ;  and  ideas  of  duty  and  right  always  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  economic  system  in  which  they  arise  and  develop. 
This  account  is  in  a  sense  true  ;  but  it  is  incomplete,  and  becomes  false  if 
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taken  for  the  whole  truth.  Man  is  social ;  his  feelings,  purposes,  and 
ideals  count  no  less  than  economic  conditions,  which  often  depend  on 
them  for  their  full  effect.  Political,  religious,  moral,  or  intellectual  ideals 
may  be  ends  in  themselves,  and  may  bring  about  vast  changes  while 
economic  conditions  remain  unaltered.  Not  new  methods  of  production 
and  exchange,  but  spiritual  ideals,  have  produced  the  world's  great  re- 
ligions ;  and  religious  exaltation  may  come  not  only  from  material  misery 
and  economic  oppression,  but  from  joy  and  happiness  as  well.  Freedom 
of  thought,  if  related  to  free  competition  at  all,  is  its  cause,  not  its  effect. 
The  moral  code  of  class  hatred  is  due  to  socialistic  agitation,  not  to 
economic  changes  as  such.  Moral  ideas  may  actually  ameliorate  the 
economic  conditions  of  which  they  are  on  this  theory  supposed  to  be  the 
epiphenomenal  results.  Civilization,  on  its  spiritual  side,  has  its  own  laws 
of  development,  and  is  relatively  independent  of  economics.  The  material 
conditions  of  the  development  do  not  constitute  the  complete  cause.  The 
more  critical  socialists  now  accept  historical  materialism  only  in  a  modified 
form,  less  paradoxical  and  less  original,  holding  only  that  economic  condi- 
tions are  the  chief  cause,  not  the  sole  cause,  of  historical  development. 
But  even  this  we  cannot  admit ;  intellectual,  philosophical,  psychological, 
sociological,  and  historical  conditions  are  at  least  equally  important.  The 
same  economic  foundation  may  support  the  most  various  superstructures. 
The  milder  form  of  historical  materialism,  if  less  false  than  the  extreme 
form,  is  hardly  less  dangerous.  Progress  must  come  by  moral,  not  merely 
by  material  changes  ;  otherwise  the  new  regime  may  retain  all  the  vices  of 
the  old,  and  mere  economic  advance  may  be  a  very  doubtful  gain.  With- 
out denying  the  influence  of  economic  conditions,  we  must  insist  that  they 
are  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  cause  of  historical  development.  Progress 
has  always  depended,  and  will  more  and  more  depend  hereafter,  on 
spiritual  forces ;  education  of  mind  and  heart  will  accomplish  more  than 
will  mere  reform  of  social  conditions. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 


NOTES. 

The  Third  International  Congress  for  Philosophy  will  be  held  at  Heidel- 
berg, September  1-5,  1908.  The  Congress  will  hold  four  general  sessions, 
and  will  be  divided  into  sections  as  follows  :  History  of  Philosophy ;  General 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  Psychology ;  Logic  and 
Epistemology  ;  Ethics  ;  iCsthetics  ;  Philosophy  of  Religion.  It  is  probable 
that  the  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  the  Natural  Sciences  wil- 
arrange  its  sessions  for  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  first  six  of  the  first  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  for  1907-8  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  were  delivered  by  Professor  James  Ward,  of  Cam- 
bridge, December  7  to  17.  The  general  subject  was  "The  Realm  of 
Ends,'*  and  the  subjects  of  the  individual  lectures,  which  fell  under  the 
subdivision  "Pluralism,**  were:  "Introductory,**  "The  One  and  the 
Many,**  "Pluralism,**  "The  Contingency  in  the  World,**  "Evolution  as 
Epigenesis  and  Equilibration,'*  and  "The  Goal  of  the  Higher  Life.'* 

Mr.  William  Warde  Fowler,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  author  of  various 
works  on  Roman  religion,  has  been  appointed  Gifford  Lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  for  the  years  1 909-1 91 1. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review, 
a  quarterly  magazine  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, under  a  partial  endowment  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Mildred 
Everett.  The  contributors  include  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Arthur  C.  Mc- 
Giffert,  William  Adams  Brown,  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  David  G.  Lyon, 
Thomas  N.  Carver,  and  Charles  F.  Dole. 

Dr.  £mile  Boutroux,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  has  retired.  Dr.  L.  L6vy-Bruhl  has  been  appointed 
his  successor. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonncnschein  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication,  in 
Professor  Muirhead*s  "Library  of  Philosophy,**  a  work  by  Professor 
Wilbur  M.  Urban,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  on  Valuation  :  Its  Nature 
and  Laws. 

Professor  William  James*  s  Gifford  Lectures  on  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Georg  Wobbermin, 
of  Breslau,  under  the  title  Die  religidse  Erfahrung  in  ihrer  Mannigfal- 
tigkeit. 

The  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology  held  its  third 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  25-27. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals : 
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Mind,  No.  65 :  Hubert  Foston,  Non-Phenomenality  and  Otherness  ; 
The  Editor,  Immediacy.  Mediacy,  and  Coherence ;  Mary  Hay  Wood, 
Plato's  Psychology  in  Its  Bearing  on  the  Development  of  Will  (I)  ;  Carveth 
Read,  A  Posthumous  Chapter  by  J.  S.  Mill ;  Discussions  ;  Critical  Notices  ; 
New  Books  ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes. 

The  Hibbert  Journal,  VI,  2 :  George  Tyrrell,  The  Prospects  of  Mod- 
ernism ;  Father  Gerard,  The  Papal  Encyclical  from  a  Catholic's  Point 
of  View  ;  Z.  Henry  Schwab,  The  Papacy  in  Its  Relation  to  American  Ideals  ; 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  The  Catholic  Church  :  What  Is  It  ?  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  The  Immortality  of  the  soul ;  Wm,  Wallace,  The  Religion  of  Sen- 
sible Scotsmen  ;  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  The  **  Jerahmeel  **  Theory,  and  the 
Historic  Importance  of  the  Negeb  ;  /.  H.  Muirhead,  Religion  a  Necessary 
Constituent  in  All  Education  *.  George  A,  Coe,  The  Sources  of  the  Mysti- 
cal Revelation  ;  Mrs.  Stuart  Moore,  The  Magic  and  Mysticism  of  To-day  ; 
Wm.  Adams  Brown,  The  Reasonableness  of  Christian  Faith  ;  L,  P.  Jacks, 
The  Alchemy  of  Thought ;  Discussions  ;  Reviews  ;  Bibliography  of  Recent 
Literature. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  XVIII,  2 :  Ramsden  Balmforth, 
The  Moral  Development  of  the  Native  Races  in  South  Africa ;  John  A. 
Ryan,  Is  Stock  Watering  Immoral  ?  Chester  Holcombe,  Oriental  Ethics 
Compared  with  Western  Systems  ;  E.  Boutroux,  The  Psychology  of  Mys- 
ticism ;  Chas.  W.  Super,  Motive  in  Conduct ;  Ira  W.  Howerth,  The  Social 
Ideal ;  Charles  Theodore  Burnett,  A  Fundamental  Test  for  Determinism  ; 
Book  Reviews. 

The  Psychological  Review,  XV,  i  :  H.  R.  Marshall,  The  Methods 
of  the  Naturalist  and  Psychologist ;  G.  M.  Femald,  The  Effect  of  Bright- 
ness of  Background  on  the  Appearance  of  Color-Stimuli  in  Peripheral 
Vision ;  B.  Sidis,  The  Doctrine  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Sensory 
Elements  (1). 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  V,  i  :  Edward  Franklin  Buchner, 
Psychological  Progress  in  1907 ;  Psychological  Literature ;  Mafy  W.  Ca/- 
kins,  The  Ego  and  Empirical  Psychology ;  Books  Received ;  Notes  and 
News. 

V,  2  :  Proceedings  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Chicago^ 
December-January,  1907-8  ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  Discussion  and 
Correspondence  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XIX,  i  :  William  Morton 
Wheeler,  Vestigial  Instincts  in  Insects  and  Other  Animals ;  William  H 
Bumham,  Attention  and  Interest ;  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Notes  on 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Folk-Psychology  of  Night ;  Florence  Bemice  Barnes, 
Some  Aspects  of  Memory  in  the  Insane  ;  C.  E.  Ferree,  The  Intermittencc 
of  Minimal  Visual  Sensations  ;  Timothy  J.  Stevenson  and  E.  C.  Sanford, 
A  Preliminary  Report  of  Experiments  on  Time  Relations  in  Binocular 
Vision ;  E.  B.  Titchener,  The  Method  of  Impression  and  Some  Recent 
Criticism  ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  Book  Notes. 
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The  Monist.  XVIII.  i :  W.  E.  Ayion  Wilkinson,  Will-Force  and  the 
Conservation  of  Energfy  ;  Wm.  Pepperrell  Montague,  Are  Mental  Processes 
in  Space  ?  Editor,  A  Monistic  Conception  of  Consciousness  ;  Lynn  Thorn' 
dike.  The  Attitude  of  Origen  and  Augustine  toward  Magic  ;  John  Wright 
Buckham,  The  return  to  the  Truth  in  Mysticism ;  Editor,  Mysticism  ; 
Arthur  Mac  Donald,  Moral  Stigmata  of  Degeneration  ;  Editor,  Ernst  Mach, 
in  Congratulation  on  His  Seventieth  Birthday  ;  Criticisms  and  Discussions  ; 
Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
V,  I  :  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  The  Thirteen  Pragmatisms  (I) ;  Mary  Whiton 
Calkins,  Psychology  as  Science  of  Self :  (I)  Is  the  Self  Body  or  Has  It 
Body  ?  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ; 
Notes  and  News. 

V,  2  :  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  The  Thirteen  Pragmatisms  (II)  ;  George  P. 
Adams,  Sub  Specie  Aetemitatis  ;  Societies ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of 
Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  3  :  Archibald  B.  D,  Alexander,  Kuno  Fischer :  An  Estimate  of  His 
Life  and  Work  ;  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Psychology  as  Science  of  Self: 
(II)  The  Nature  of  the  Self ;  Discussion  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Litera- 
ture ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  4  :  John  Dewey,  What  Does  Pragmatism  Mean  by  Practical  ?  Dis- 
cussion ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ; 
Notes  and  News. 

Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  XIV,  2 :  Max  Leopold, 
Leibnizens  Lehre  von  der  K5rperwelt  als  Kempunkt  des  Systems  (Schluss)  ; 
Basilius  Antoniades,  Die  Staatslehre  des  Mariana ;  Ernst  Schwart,  Bei- 
tr^ge  zur  Kantkritik ;  D,  Adolf  MUller,  Die  Religionsphilosophie  Teich- 
miillers  ;  Wolfgang  Schultz,  nTGAroPAS  ;  Jahresbericht  iiber  samtliche 
Erscheinungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  ;  Die  neu- 
esten  Erscheinungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie ; 
Zeitschriften. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLVI,  4;  Rich.  MUller-Freienfels, 
Zur  Theorie  der  GefuhlstSne  der  Farbenempfindungen  ;  Richard  Herbertg, 
Die  angeblich  falsche  Wissenstheorie  der  Psychologie  ;  literaturbericht. 

Revue  Philosophique,  XXXIII,  i  :  A.  Lalande,  Pragmatisme,  human- 
isme  et  v6rit6  ;  F,  Paulhan,  La  contradiction  de  Thomme ;  /.  /.  van 
Biervliet,  La  psychologie  quantitative  (fin) ;  Dr,  Jankelevitch,  Guerre  et 
pacificisme,  d'apr^s  des  ouvrages  r^cents  ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus  ; 
Revue  des  p^riodiques  Strangers  ;  N6crologie. 

XXXIII,  2  :  Maurice  Millioud,  Essai  sur  Thistoire  naturelle  des  id6es  ; 
F,  Paulhan,  La  contradiction  de  Thomme  (fin) ;  Dr.  Champeaux,  Une 
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odiques  Strangers. 
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THE    OBJECTIVITY  OF    THE  MORAL    JUDGMENT* 

THE  sphere  of  ethical  investigation  includes  the  two  distinct 
though  related  subjects  of  the  right  and  the  good.  The 
problem  of  objectivity,  therefore,  arises  for  ethics  at  two  different 
points.  In  the  address  of  to-day,  however,  I  shall  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  only  in  connection  with  the  right. 

The  great  historical  methods  of  establishing  the  objectivity  of 
the  judgment  of  right  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  in  number.  The 
first  is  that  of  Rationalism.  It  asserts  the  universal  existence  in 
man  of  certain  moral  judgments  which  are  the  product  of  reason, 
reason  being  defined  as  the  faculty  of  apprehending  necessary . 
truths,  —  truths  which  the  senses  are  unable  to  supply.  From 
the  very  definition  of  reason  it  follows  that  these  judgments  are 
regarded  not  merely  as  mental  facts,  but  as  in  some  way  the  revel- 
ation of  that  which  exists  independently  of  them. 

The  second  method  is  that  which  finds  its  characteristic  ex- 
pressions in  the  writings  of  the  Egoistic  Psychological  Hedonists, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  many  of  the  Egoistic  Perfectionists,  as 
Green,  on  the  other.  The  method  of  both  parties  is  fundamen- 
tally the  same.  On  the  basis  of  the  obvious  fact  that  morality 
must  represent  a  possible  mode  of  conduct,  they  start  with  an 
analysis  of  motives.  The  infinite  diversity  of  human  conduct  is 
first  reduced  to  the  expression  of  a  single  desire.  With  the  actual 
attainment  of  the  desired  end  as  the  result  of  superior  insight  and 
firmness  of  will  you  are  thereupon  invited  to  identify  morality. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  systematic  examination  of  the 

>  Read  as  the  Presidential  Address  before  the  Western  Philosophical  Association 
At  the  Chicago  meeting,  January  I,  1908. 
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arguments  advanced  by  either  the  Rationalistic  or  the  Egoistic 
schools.  They  have  been  subjected  to  a  merciless  and  continued 
criticism,  and  this  criticism  is  finally  beginning  to  tell.  As  a 
result,  the  historic  forms  of  these  doctrines  are  either  dead  or 
dying.  Various  attempts,  of  course,  have  been  made,  and  others 
will  be  made,  to  save  their  lives  by  an  extensive  process  of  graft- 
ing. I  do  not  intend  to  enumerate  and  discuss  these  ventures. 
I  shall  content  myself,  instead,  with  trying  to  show  that  there  is 
another  road  leading  to  the  same  goal.  Perhaps  if  that  fact  could 
be  demonstrated,  these  other  theories  would  lose  much,  if  not  all, 
of  their  remaining  plausibility.  In  any  event  it  is  to  a  work  of 
construction  that  I  invite  your  attention  to-day. 

Objectivity  in  morals  means  that  the  adjectives  'true'  and* 
'  false '  may  be  attached  to  the  moral  judgment  independently  of 
how  any  particular  person  happens  to  think  or  feel  about  the 
action.  This  definition  at  once  suggests  the  two  fundamental 
problems,  which  are :  (i)  Is  objectivity  a  fact  ?  (2)  What  is  the 
content  of  the  objective  standard  ?  According  to  the  view  which  ^ 
is  to  be  presented  here,  the  first  can  be  fully  treated  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  second.  Nevertheless  the  start  must  be  made 
with  some  account,  however  incomplete  in  itself,  of  the  grounds 
for  asserting  objectivity.  We  may  begin  with  a  conditional  state- 
ment. The  moral  judgment  will  be  objective,  in  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate sense  of  that  term,  if  it  always  and  necessarily,  as  the  result 
of  its  inmost  structure,  makes  a  certain  claim  or  certain  claims 
whose  validity  can  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  moral  judgment  makes  such  claims  and  that  the 
application  of  the  adjective  '  right '  to  an  action  means  that  the 
claims  are  justified  by  the  facts.  To  the  verification  of  these 
assertions  we  may  now  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  when  I  say  this  action  is  right  or 
wrong,  I  am  claiming  to  look  at  the  situation  under  criticism 
from  a  particular  point  of  view,  out  of  all  relation,  namely,  to 
my  own  so-called  'personal  interests.'  The  moral  judgment 
announces  a  rule  that  holds  for  man  as  such,  as  is  shown  by  the 
commonplace  :  **  What  you  judge  right  for  one,  you  must  judge  7 
right  for  everyone  else  under  the  same  conditions."     The  words 
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•*  under  the  same  conditions  "  save  us  from  any  such  perversion 
of  the  principle  as  would  make  it  read :  "  All  persons  have  in 
every  respect  the  same  duty,  whatever  the  diversity  of  their  gifts, 
their  opportunities,  and  their  relations  to  each  other."  It  does 
say,  however,  that  where  conditions  are  identical,  the  duty  which, 
for  instance,  my  children  owe  me  must  be  rated  as  neither  higher 
nor  lower  than  those  which  any  child  owes  his  father.  To  be 
sure,  a  state  in  which  the  individual,  though  sensitive  to  injuries 
done  to  the  members  of  his  own  group,  is  absolutely  indifferent 
to  air  injuries  inflicted  by  anyone  upon  anyone  else  outside  these 
boundaries,  is  commonly  called  '  group  morality.'  But  such  a 
state,  if  it  has  ever  existed  in  its  purity,  is  not  yet  morality, 
though  undoubtedly  on  its  way  to  becoming  morality.  Admit 
evolution  as  a  fact,  and  such  transitional  stages  between  the 
standpoint  of  pure  egoism  (which  doubtless  is  never  actually 
found)  and  morality  properly  so-called  are  to  be  expected.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  *  group  morality,'  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term  '  morality,'  until  a  man  is  ready  to  say :  **  Whoever, 
whether  a  member  of  my  group  or  of  some  other,  injures  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  group  has  done  wrong,  though  he  need  not  spare 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  outside  of  it." 

This  has  been  formulated  by  Adam  Smith  in  the  well  known 
words:  "The  moral  judgment  is  the  judgment  passed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  impartial  spectator."  I  may  actually  feel 
inclined  to  resent  the  action  of  a  man  who  sets  up  a  grocery 
store  next  door  to  mine  or  that  of  my  son.  But  I  shall  not  call 
it  wrong,  unless  I  believe  the  '  impartial  spectator '  would  con- 
demn him.  There  are  reasons  why  I  think  the  formula,  "  Right 
is  that  which  we  approve  of  everyone's  doing  under  the  condi- 
tions," is  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  great  economist ;  *  never- 
theless the  latter  will  serve  our  present  purposes  as  well  as  the 
former,  and  may  be  a  little  more  easy  to  use.  I  shall  therefore 
not  hesitate  to  employ  it  at  pleasure. 

In  the  second  place,  when  I  say,  "  this  action  is  right "  or 

>  These  are  enumerated  in  my  paper,  *<  An  Analysis  of  the  Moral  Judgment,'*  in 
Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology  by  former  students  of  Charles  Edward  Garman, 
pp.  120  ff.  All  the  features  of  the  moral  judgment  here  referred  to  are  discussed  in 
that  paper  at  somewhat  greater  length. 
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"  wrong/'  I  mean  that  my  judgment  is  based  upon  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  situation,  or,  at  all  events,  that  a  more  complete  survey 
would  make  no  difference  in  my  opinion.  Partial  views  may  be 
mistaken  for  complete  ones  in  ways  that  can  be  easily  imagined. 
The  immediate  effects  may  alone  be  considered  by  one  person, 
the  remote  effects,  in  addition,  by  another  ;  again,  the  interests 
of  the  community  which  are  affected  by  the  actions  of  its  mem- 
bers may  be  overlooked  in  one  case,  or  apprehended  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  accuracy  in  other  cases. 

In  the  third  place,  the  moral  judgment  claims  to  be  the  ex-  -- 
pression  of  our  ideals  of  conduct  as  they  are  when  worked  out 
into  a  consistent  system.  Hold  up  before  a  person  two  of  his 
moral  judgments  that  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  He  will 
at  once  either  assert  that  there  is  really  a  difference  between  the 
two  situations  under  consideration,  or  he  will  proceed  to  modify 
one  or  the  other  of  his  judgments.  The  moral  judgment  no 
more  tolerates  the  contradictory  than  does  the  judgment  of  which 
logic  treats. 

These  three  principles,  so  obvious  and  withal  so  well  known 
as  to  sound  like  platitudes,  are  those  upon  which  the  objectivity 
of  moral  distinctions  rests.  For  of  any  particular  judgment  we 
may  ask  :  Does  it  represent  accurately  the  moral  ideal  when  this 
ideal  is  what  it  claims  to  be  ?  This  is  a  question  of  fact  Accord- 
ingly the  judgment  which  does  represent  the  ideal  accurately  is 
entitled  to  the  designation  'true.'  The  words  'true'  and  'false,' 
however,  when  used  in  this  connection,  are  liable  to  prove  mis- 
leading, as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Rationalism  in  ethics. 
For  this  reason  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  term  'valid.'  For 
validity  in  an  argument  means,  not  necessarily  that  it  is  true,  but 
that  it  possesses  just  that  measure  either  of  truth  or  of  probabil- 
ity which  it  claims  to  have.  In  morality,  therefore,  '  validity '  is 
the  most  accurate  and  least  misleading  term  by  which  to  mark 
the  fact  that  a  profession  has  been  matched  by  performance. 

An  important   point,  however,  has  been  left  unconsidered. 
Whose  ideal  must  the  judgment  represent  in  order  to  be  entitled  ^ 
to  the  designation  '  valid '  ?     Primarily,  I  reply,  the  ideal  of  the  ^ 
person  judging.     If  A's  judgment,  whether  upon  his  own  action 
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or  that  of  another  person,  represents  A's  ideal  of  conduct  when 
tihat  ideal  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  action  under  consideration  is  objectively  right  from  his 
point  of  view.  But  may  we  leave  out  the  words  "  from  his  point 
of  view  "  and  call  it  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  possible 
human  being,  or  right  per  se  ?  For  some  moralists  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  objectivity  at  all  unless  this  question  could 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  As  will  be  obvious  from  what  is 
said  above,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  this  position.  Neverthe- 
less I  believe  that  the  affirmative  answer  is  the  true  one,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  proceed  to  present  the  evidence  in  its  favor. 
In  order,  however,  to  do  so  effectively,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  examination,  however  brief,  of  the  content  of  our 
moral  judgments.  This  involves  an  all  too  long  excursion  from 
the  main  track  of  our  inquiry,  but  it  seems  to  be  inevitable.  In 
any  event,  it  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  our  problem  in  the  con- 
crete. We  pass,  accordingly,  to  a  consideration  of  the  standards 
used  by  common  sense  in  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong. 

No  careful  observer  of  the  life  about  him  can  have  failed  to 
discover  that  common  sense  in  passing  moral  judgment  makes 
use,  not  of  a  single  standard,  but  of  a  variety  of  standards.  This 
fact,  to  be  sure,  finds  but  scant  recognition  in  the  majority  of 
treatises  on  ethics.  But  this  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  an  ex- 
cessive zeal  for  unity,  in  part  to  the  absence  among  moralists  of  a 
disinterested  curiosity  in  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, as  a  result  of  which  most  of  them  study  it  only  so  far  as  it 
promises  to  supply  plunder  for  metaphysical  theory  or  for  imme- 
diate application  to  practice.  A  little  examination,  however,  will 
reveal  clearly  the  existence  of  at  least  four  of  these  standards. 

The  first  to  be  described  may  be  called  the  '  eudaemonistic' 
Where  it  is  employed,  conduct  is  approved  or  disapproved  accord- 
ing as  it  aims  or  fails  to  aim  at  the  welfare  of  some  individual  or 
individuals  or  social  group  that  will  be  affected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  action.  The  word  *  welfare,*  as  here  used,  is  not 
to  be  hastily  identified  with  '  pleasure.'  It  stands  for  the  good ; 
and  whatever  common  sense  regards  as  a  good  therefore  forms  a 
part  of  its  denotation. 
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The  widespread  belief  in  the  duty  of  revenge  points  to  a  stand- 
ard the  polar  opposite  of  the  eudaemonistic.     For  here  suffering^ 
or  evil  of  some  sort  is  demanded,  and  demanded  for  its  own  sake. 
We  may  call  the  judgment  thus  revealed  the  *  dysdaemonistic* 

If  such  authors  as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Mr.  Bradley  *  were 
correct,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  classifying  this  as  an  inde- 
pendent standard.  For  according  to  them  delight  in  torturing 
others  is  simply  a  form  of  the  love  of  power  and  of  emotional 
excitement.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  belief  in  the 
duty  of  exacting  vengence  is  nothing  else  than  the  judgment  that 
we  ought  to  allow  ourselves  a  pleasure  derivable  from  the  grati- 
fication of  these  emotions.  But  even  if  there  were  not  an  abun- 
dance of  arguments  that  could  be  urged  against  the  view,  this 
corollary  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  For  such  a 
conception  of  duty  would  be  altogether  anomalous.  We  all  like 
to  break  up  the  tedium  of  the  daily  grind ;  and  most  of  us  love 
the  consciousness  of  power.  But  how  we  could  ever  come  to 
look  upon  their  attainment  at  the  expense  of  terrible  torture  to 
our  fellow-men  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable. I  conclude,  then,  that  the  aim  to  do  another  harm  for  ^ 
the  sake  of  vengence  is  not  primarily  a  form  of  the  aim  to  do 
ourselves  (or  anyone  else)  good.  Approval  of  such  an  aim 
accordingly  represents  an  independent  standard  of  moral  judg-  ^ 
ment. 

We  now  turn  to  a  third  class  of  judgments.  Of  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  desire  to  live  we  may  believe  that  he  ought  to  control 
the  impulse  to  suicide  because  of  the  services  he  is  able  to  render 
to  his  family,  the  community  in  which  he  dwells,  or  the  world  at 
large.  But  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  same  conclusion  from  a 
very  different  starting  point. 

*' When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  — the  brare  live  on." 

Here  is  a  point  of  view  which  apparently  pays  no  heed  to  con- 
siderations of  service.  It  is  not  the  poor  fellow's  ills,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  the  needs  of  his  family  or  the  community,  on  the 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Bradley  to  state  that  he  has  apparently  abandoned  his  earlier 
position ;  see  Mind^  Vol.  XIII,  p.  i6o. 
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other,  that  primarily  interest.  We  have  placed  ourselves  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  spectator  of  a  pageant ;  and  we  accordingly 
applaud  the  beautiful  spectacle  and  condemn  the  mediocre  or 
ugly  one.  From  a  similar  point  of  view,  we  may  approve  the 
independence  of  the  Scotch  peasant  woman  who  chose  to  die  of 
starvation  rather  than  to  beg  for  food  from  her  neighbors  or  the 
parish ;  the  loyalty  that  fights  for  a  lost  cause  when  the  agent 
himself  recognizes  that  nothing  but  ruin  to  all  concerned  can  be 
tlie  outcome  of  his  devotion ;  and  much  else  of  the  same  kind. 
What  the  exact  purpose  was  in  each  case  we  may  not  know,  and 
perhaps  may  not  care.  We  admire  the  spectacle ;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  pronounce  it  good.  This  form  of  judgment 
may  be  called  the  '  aesthetic' 

The  aesthetic  judgment  must  not  be  treated  as  a  form  of  the 
'  eudaemonistic'  Beauty  is,  of  course,  a  good,  but  the  exact 
object  judged  in  the  eudaemonistic  judgment  is  very  different  from 
that  in  the  aesthetic.  Morality,  as  every  one  knows  who  stops 
to  think,  is  a  matter  of  aims  or  purposes.  In  the  eudaemonistic , 
judgment,  conduct  is  pronounced  right  because  it  aims  at  the 
good  of  some  person  or  persons ;  it  is  the  direction  of  the  aim 
that  counts.  In  the  aesthetic  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  power  or  harmony  exhibited  in  the  aim  that  attracts.  The  * 
agent  is  not  approved  because  aiming  to  supply  us,  the  spectators, 
with  a  certain  good,  viz.,  material  for  admiration.  In  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  I  believe,  he  is  not  thinking  of  his  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  anyone,  either  himself  or  another.  Instead  of  that, 
he  is  absorbed  in  the  attainment  of  some  utterly  different  end. 
Because  of  this  absorption  he  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  object 
of  another  judgment,  eudaemonistic  or  dysdaemonistic ;  but  over 
and  above  this  he  is  also,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
object  of  an  additional  judgment,  the  aesthetic. 

A  fourth  class  of  judgments  may  be  called  the  '  antipathetic'  ^ 
They  are  based  upon  the  direct  antipathy  we  feel  toward  certain 
actions  and  indulgences.  The  emotions  are  unreasoned  and 
often  of  the  greatest  intensity.  They  command  in  negatives  : 
"  Thou  shalt  not."  At  first  sight  nothing  could  appear  more 
arbitrary  and  incalculable  than  the  distribution  of  these  judgments. 
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On  apparently  no  other  grounds  than  an  unreasoned  antipathy 
are  based  certain  of  the  prohibitions  of  animal  food,  smoking, 
which,  according  to  authorities  dted  by  Spencer,  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  counted  among  the  deadly  sins,  and  the  wearing  of 
false  hair,  which,  as  Lecky  informs  us,  has  been  classed  at  times 
almost  with  murder.  However,  it  will  be  found  that  certain 
judgments  of  antipathy  are  well-nigh  universal,  while  others 
again  are  characteristic  at  least  of  all  the  more  civilized  races. 
These  are  traceable  to  the  following  sources  :  First,  disgust  at^ 
certain  species  of  sensual  indulgence  in  any  form,  and  at  indul- 
gence in  exceptional  amounts  in  most,  —  but  nota  bene  not  all, — 
forms.  Second,  contempt  for  weakness  of  will,  as  cowardice, 
lack  of  self-control,  etc.  This  is  a  positive  emotion  and  is  by  no^ 
means  identical  with  mere  disappointment  at  the  failure  to  find 
will  power.  Possibly  this  short  list  could  be  somewhat  extended, 
but  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  lead  us  into  boggy  ground,  and, 
even  if  successful,  would  not  afiect  our  ultimate  conclusions  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Of  the  antipathetic  judgment  we  must  insist,  as  we  have 
insisted  in  the  case  of  the  aesthetic,  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  the  eu- 
daemonistic.  The  reason  is  the  same  as  before.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  eudaemonistic  judgment  is  lacking.  It  is  not  the 
direction  of  the  aim  in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  those  affected 
that  is  condemned,  but  some  other  characteristic  of  it  (of  one  kind 
or  another)  that  raises  our  gorge.  Such  coincidence  between 
the  disgusting  or  the  contemptible  and  the  harmful  as  exists  is 
due  to  the  provident  care  of  nature,  and  need  not  be  present  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  man  judging  at  all. 

The  question  whether  the  vast  multipKdty  of  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  common  sense  can  be  reduced  to  cases  of  the  employ- 
ment of  these  four  standards  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  to  answer  within  the  limits  set  for  this  address.  Of  course 
I  believe  that  the  list  here  given  is  at  bottom  complete,  or  I  should 
name  and  describe  the  missing  members.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  are  several  claimants  that  have  been 
igfnored  that  could  urge  much  in  their  own  behalf.  But  even  if 
they  be  accorded  a  place  among  the  recognized  standards,  they 
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can,  I  believe,  be  dealt  with  after  the  same  fashion  as  those  already 
admitted ;  so  that  whether  they  go  or  stay  should  make  no  differ- 
ence in  our  final  conclusions  concerning  objectivity. 

After  this  long  parenthesis,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the 
problem  of  universality.  We  have  found  that  common  sense 
makes  use  of  at  least  four  distinct  and  more  or  less  conflicting 
moral  standards.  We  have  found  that,  when  a  man  pronounces 
an  action  right  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  is  thereby  explicitly 
or  implicitly  making  a  number  of  claims  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  using  these  standards.  We  have  seen, 
furthermore,  that  he  is  entitled  to  call  an  action  right  as  such  only 
if  his  own  ideal  of  conduct,  when  purged  of  all  one-sidedness  and 
inconsistency,  is  identical  with  the  like  ideals  of  every  one  else. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  determine  whether  any  such  identity 
exists. 

We  may  begin  our  examination  most  conveniently  with  the 
dysdaemonistic  judgment,  and  may  put  our  problem  with  respect 
to  it  into  this  form :  Is  the  dysdaemonistic  judgment  capable  of 
forming  a  part  of  a  self-consistent  system  of  moral  judgments? 
Or,  since  the  only  actions  dictated  by  malevolence  that  ever  claim 
to  be  justified  are  those  in  which  it  has  been  aroused  by  some 
harm  done  or  attempted,  we  may  state  the  problem  in  more  con- 
crete phraseology  thus  :  Can  any  principle  governing  revenge  be 
found  which  anyone  would  be  able  and  willing  to  adopt  and  carry 
through  consistently  ?  I  shall  anticipate  the  conclusion  reached 
by  asserting  at  once  that  it  cannot. 

This  will  appear  if  we  squarely  face  the  question  :  How  are  we 
to  determine  what  is  the  amount  of  suflering  or  loss  that  we  are 
entitled  to  inflict  in  retaliation  for  an  injury  ?  In  those  times  arid 
among  those  races  in  which  the  law  of  retaliation  is  still  a  living 
principle  and  not  the  mere  vestige  of  a  deca3dng  ideal,  the  measure 
of  punishment  is  the  actual  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  the  aven- 
ger. If  you  are  to  accept  such  a  principle,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  look  on  with  approval  wherever  human  beings  are  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a  vindictiveness  that  knows  no  bounds.  For  the  fact  that 
such  vindictiveness  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  may  exist  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  cannot  be  doubted.    This,  however,  it  will  be  objected. 
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is  not  a  fair  inference  from  our  definition  of  right.  The  severity 
of  punishment  in  any  moral  system  must  be  determined  by  the 
impartial  spectator.  But,  at  bottom,  this  shift  does  not  help  mat- 
ters in  the  least.  For  the  impartial  spectator  is  simply  one  who 
would  mete  out  the  same  amount  of  suffering  whether  he  himself 
was  the  victim  or  merely  an  outsider.  And  actually  his  vindic- 
tiveness  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  many  others  who  are  them- 
selves the  aggrieved  party.  According  to  Plutarch,  Draco,  the 
Athenian  legislator,  appointed  death  as  the  punishment  "for 
almost  all  offences,  in  so  much  that  those  who  were  convicted  of 
idleness  were  to  die  and  those  who  stole  a  cabbage  or  an  apple 
to  suffer  even  as  villains  that  committed  sacrilege  or  murder.  .  .  . 
[Draco]  himself  being  once  asked  why  he  made  death  the  pun- 
ishment for  most  offences  replied  :  '  Small  ones  deserve  that,  and 
I  have  no  higher  for  the  greater  crimes.'  "*  If  this  statement 
really  represented  his  indignations  and  not  a  mistaken  utilitarian 
calculus,  the  principle  that  will  validate  any  expression  of  your 
malevolence  in  relation  to  those  who  happen  to  fall  into  your 
power  will  validate  his  bloody  code.  And  the  mere  accident  that 
his  vindictiveness  (or  that  of  his  fellow-dtizens)  may  chance  to 
have  been  rather  more  vigorous  than  yours,  no  more  justifies  you 
in  condemning  what  he  did,  than  the  fact  that  yours  may  chance 
to  be  stronger  than  mine  requires  you  to  temper  it  to  suit  me.  If 
you  urge  that  wrongs  must  be  avenged,  not  according  to  anyone's 
feelings,  but  according  to  their  relative  seriousness,  you  are  still 
within  the  same  circle.  For,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  grading 
wrongs  according  to  such  a  standard,  the  old  question  is  still  be- 
fore you :  What  amount  of  suffering  are  you  to  inflict  for  each 
unit  (whatever  that  means)  of  wrong-doing  ?  This  is  precisely  the 
thing  that  not  merely  will  be,  but  also  must  be,  determined  by 
the  vindictiveness  either  of  the  judge  or  the  community  which  he 
represents. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  gain  your  point,  you  are  ready  to  accept 
this  conclusion.  If  so,  you  must  be  prepared  to  go  farther.  For 
the  malevolence  aroused  by  an  injury  done  and  the  malevolence 
that  seemingly  without  external  stimulus  springs  upon  its  victim 

^  Life  of  Solon. 
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as  the  hound  upon  the  hare  are,  as  mental  states,  in  no  sense  dif- 
ferent in  nature.  Of  course  the  former  is  the  sign  of  a  more 
altruistic  man  than  the  latter.  The  man  who  feels  indignation  at 
wrong  is,  indeed,  necessarily  altruistic,  whereas  the  blood-mad- 
ness of  the  tyrant  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  so  graphically 
described  by  Symonds,  may  well  be  the  obverse  of  an  all-engulf- 
ing egoism.  For  this  reason  the  former  is  universally  regarded 
with  an  indulgence  which  the  latter  has  never  obtained.  But 
even  if  the  despot,  seeking  out  ever  new  victims  for  his  lust  for 
blood,  has  no  altruism  to  overcome, —  a  statement  by  no  means 
self-evident, —  it  still  remains  true  that  to  feel  indigfnation  at  the 
wrongs  of  another  is  one  thing,  to  allow  the  malevolence  thus 
awakened  from  its  slumber  to  carry  you  away  into  action  is 
another,  and  that,  if  you  do  the  latter,  you  are  putting  yourself  for 
the#noment  in  the  same  place  and  are  being  ruled  by  the  same 
passions  as  the  spontaneously  malignant.  You  cannot,  then,  with 
consistency  forbid  anything  to  malignity  that  you  permit  to  in- 
dignation. 

Some  persons,  you  may  perhaps  think,  could  be  found  who 
would  take  even  this  step.  These  Italian  despots  with  their  blood- 
madness,  would  they  not  have  done  so  ?  By  no  means,  I  reply. 
Remember  that  what  a  man  judges  right  for  himself,  he  must 
judge  right  for  everyone  else  under  the  same  conditions  ;  that  is 
to  say,  morality  represents  an  ideal  of  universal  human  relation- 
ships, or,  in  other  words,  a  demand  upon  the  conduct  of  men 
generally.  Accordingly  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  51a- 
lignity  into  the  moral  code  would  involve  a  demand  for  similar 
treatment  of  one's  self  by  others.  But  this  is  impossible  except 
as  a  man  actually  hates  himself.  Now  partial  or  temporary  self- 
hate  is  possible  and  actual.  But  self-hate  as  a  permanent  attitude 
of  mind  would  soon  bring  about  the  destruction  of  its  victim,  so 
that  if  such  a  man  had  ever  appeared  he  would  have  been  quickly 
eliminated.  Malevolence,  then,  consistently  carried  out  as  a  rule 
for  everyone  who  may  happen  to  feel  its  stirrings  within  him,  is 
a  principle  absolutely  incapable  of  adoption. 

If  any  of  you  have  agreed  with  the  preceding  argument,  I 
shall  have  said  enough.    Nevertheless,  since  there  may  be  some 
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who  are  still  unconvinced,  I  shall  venture  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
another  phase  of  the  problem.  If  the  principle  of  retaliation 
were  to  be  carried  through  consistently,  every  member  of  human 
society  would  be  continuously  under  the  ban.  For  we  are  all 
doing  wrong  constantly,  whether  by  way  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion. The  only  alternative  is  that  it  be  indicated  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  below  which  wrong-doing  (positive  or  negative)  is 
not  to  be  punished,  and  why  it  is  drawn  just  there.  Now  the 
where  and  the  why  could  be  answered  only  by  a  reference  to  the 
amount  of  some  one's  vindictiveness.  The  door  is  thus  thrown 
open  to  the  establishment  of  a  regime  in  which  every  mem- 
ber of  society  is  made  to  sufler,  —  who  shall  say  how  much  ? 
— for  every  lapse  from  perfection.  Of  course  no  one  would  con- 
sent for  a  moment  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  aflairs. 
Even  the  most  malignant  demand  vengeance  only  sporadic^y, 
when  the  wrong  is  gross  enough  or  near  enough  to  "get  on 
their  nerves,"  as  the  phrase  is.  This  is  still  more  obviously  true 
of  the  rest  of  us.  Not  every  train  can  fire  the  powder  of  our 
indignation.  But  it  is  not  of  such  stufT  as  this  that  the  moral 
judgment  claims  to  be  made.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  private  or  public  retaliation  can  accordingly  form  no 
part  of  the  genuine  moral  ideal. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  anti- 
pathetic judgments.  The  actual  use  of  the  aesthetic  standard  by 
common  sense  is  an  indubitable  fact.  Early  in  1906  a  number 
of  casuistry  questions  were  given  to  certain  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
seventy-five  sets  of  answers  were  received.  Among  the  ques- 
tions was  the  following:  "At  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  18 12, 
two  guards  at  the  royal  palace  were  in  the  confusion  foi^otten 
and  the  order  to  relieve  them  was  not  given.  They  nevertheless 
remained  at  their  post  and  were  buried  under  the  burning  tim- 
bers. Was  it  their  duty  to  remain  when  they  knew  there  was 
nothing  left  to  guard  ?  If  not  strictly  their  duty,  would  you 
think  less  of  them  for  making  their  escape  ?" 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  answer  in  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  who  wrote : 
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"  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  with  sense  had  fled." 

A  few  others  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  dis- 
cipline require  them  to  remain. 

"  Their' 8  not  to  reason  why, 
Their*s  but  to  do  and  die :  " 

as  one  of  them  quotes  for  my  benefit.  But  amidst  this  chorus 
of  utilities  may  be  heard  a  far  different  voice :  "  These  guards 
are  certainly  to  be  admired  for  their  firmness.  Not  one  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  done  the  same,  and  so  we  would  naturally 
not  think  it  was  their  duty  [in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term]  to 
remain  there.  But  even  if  not  strictly  their  duty,  I  would  think 
less  of  them  for  making  their  escape.  Because  the  former  shows 
a  determination  and  fixedness  of  purpose  elevating  one's  moral 
character  not  shown  in  escaping."  Three  there  were  who  took 
this  position.  And  although  the  written  answers  were  slightly 
ambiguous,  a  searching  oral  examination  proved  that  the  ground 
of  the  judgment  was  in  each  case  admiration  of  the  beautiful. 
Other  questions  put  to  these  same  students  orally  disclosed  the 
fact  that  this  attitude  was  not  something  accidental  or  unique, 
but  that  it  was  the  determining  (actor  in  a  rather  wide  range  of 
decisions.  The  aesthetic  judgment  is  thus,  I  repeat,  an  indubi- 
table fact. 

But  will  these  partisans  of  unfruitful  heroism  remain  loyal  to 
it  till  the  end  ?  In  order  to  test  this,  I  asked  our  three  students 
the  following  question  based  upon  an  incident  related  by  Guyau. 
It  was  as  follows  :  '*  A  number  of  workmen  in  a  French  village 
were  wheeling  lime-stone  in  barrows  to  a  lime  kiln,  into  which 
they  were  throwing  it  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof  In  so 
doing,  one  of  the  workmen  slipped  and  fell  and  was  precipitated 
into  the  chamber  below.  There  was  no  possibility  of  rescuing 
him,  even  if  life  was  not  extinguished  instantly.  The  interior 
glowed  with  a  heat  of  many  hundred  degrees;  the  walls  and 
ceiling  were  curved  like  those  of  a  bee-hive.  Nevertheless  the 
five  workmen  who  were  following  him  threw  themselves  succes- 
sively into  the  kiln  after  their  fellow  laborer  and  perished  as  he 
did.     Do  you  think  better  of  them  morally  for  so  doing?  "     Two 
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of  the  three  students  at  once  replied  that  such  action  was  wrong ; 
it  was  a  mere  throwing  away  of  one's  life.  But  the  third,  the 
beauty-loving  daughter  of  a  beauty-loving  race,  nourished  from 
childhood  upon  stories  from  Plutarch  and  RoUin,  still  responded 
as  before  that  this  was  what  the  highest  type  of  man  must  do. 
"  What  would  be  their  motive  ?  "  I  asked.  "  That  is  impossible 
to  answer,"  was  the  reply  ;  "something  mysterious,  undefinable.*' 
"  Suppose  they  did  it  in  order  to  show  their  courage  ?  "  "  Then 
it  would  be  wrong." 

It  might  seem  as  if  such  a  person  would  be  willing  to  carry 
the  aesthetic  ideal  through  consistently  to  the  very  end.  This, 
however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  For  when  I  universalized 
precisely  the  above  situation  and  asked  whether  she  would 
approve  of  everyone  killing  himself  who  had  a  strong  desire  to 
live,  whose  self-inflicted  death  would  thus  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  high  degree  of  courage,  she  replied  at  once  in  the 
negative.  This  was  not  because  of  the  possible  presence  of  com- 
plicating factors,  such  as  duty  to  one's  family.  For  in  the  case  of 
the  French  workmen,  the  existence  of  a  family  dependent  upon 
them  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  difference  in  the  answer. 
But  the  conversion  of  a  principle  applied  in  occasional  instances 
into  a  law  for  all  men  similarly  situated  was  something  for  which 
she  was  not  prepared.  In  this  it  seems  undeniable  she  represents 
the  race.  If  so,  the  aesthetic  standard  is  no  part  of  the  ultimately 
valid  moral  ideal. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  prove  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  standards  created  by  what  I  have  called  the  antip- 
athies. We  all  have  these  feelings  for  certain  modes  of  action. 
It  may  be  for  using  a  tooth-pick  in  public ;  it  may  be  for  wearing 
false  hair ;  it  may  be  for  running  away  in  order  to  live  to  fight 
another  day.  But  no  one  would  deliberately  adopt  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  to  be  carried  through  consistently :  Whatever 
arouses  in  me  emotions  of  antipathy  (in  the  sense  of  the  term 
here  intended)  is  ipso  facto  wrong.  Our  conclusion  with  regard 
to  this  standard  (or  perhaps  group  of  standards)  is  accordingly 
identical  with  that  reached  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  ones  : 
It  can  form  no  part  of  the  moral  ideal  in  so  far  as  that  ideal  is 
what  it  claims  to  be. 
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We  now  pass  to  the  remaining  standard,  the  eudaemonistic.  The 
aim  to  serve,  to  create  a  good  or  annihilate  or  minimize  an  evil 
is  here  approved,  and  approved,  as  perhaps  most  of  you  will 
agree,  because  of  our  interest  in  the  existence  of  the  good  or  our 
hatred  of  the  evil.  This  statement,  however,  leaves  still  unde- 
termined how  great  the  amount  of  service  is  that  one  person 
owes  to  another.  Differences  of  opinion  on  this  point  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  source  of  all  remaining  fundamental  diversities 
in  moral  judgments.*  These  different  opinions  fall  into  two 
classes.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  plainly  discoverable  tend- 
ency to  say  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  choose  the  greater  good  under 
all  circumstances.  There  is  the  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
approve  the  choice  of  the  less  good  :  (i)  where  that  is  the  good 
of  the  agent,  or  of  some  one  closely  bound  to  him  by  ties  of 
blood,  friendship,  gratitude,  etc.,  or  where  for  any  reason  what- 
ever one  party  is  held  to  be  "nearer"  the  agent  than  the  other; 
(2)  where  the  less  good  is  that  of  some  one  who  is  an  object  of 
admiration,  whether  for  his  bodily,  intellectual,  emotional,  or 
moral  qualities ;  (3)  where  for  a  number  of  other  reasons,  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  in  a  few  words,  but  fairly  familiar  to  every  one, 
the  less  good  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  person  judging 
more  than  does  the  greater.  Our  problem  now  is :  Can  any 
consistent  principle  be  obtained  from  these  conflicting  claims? 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  this  is  possible. 

Let  us  begin  by  attempting  to  discover  the  effects  of  applying 
the  criterion  of  consistency  to  the  common  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  duty  of  self  to  others  "  That  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
happiness,"  writes  Bain,  "  we  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  is  duty  in  its  most  imperative  form.  How  far  we 
shall  make  positive  contributions  to  the  good  of  our  fellows  is 
less  definitely  settled."     These  words  represent  the  views,  and 

'This  statement  is  made  subject  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  abore  that  the 
four  standards  which  I  have  described  form,  together,  the  ultimate  sources  of  the 
content  of  all  moral  judgments.  It  assumes,  furthermore,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  '  material  rightness,'  as  distinguished  from  '  formal  rightness,'  is  not  a  moral 
category  ;  that  the  elements  which  differentiate  the  former  from  the  latter  are  accurate 
working  of  the  intellect  and  similar  factors,  which,  however  valuable,  are  not  the 
object  of  the  m^o/ judgment.  Here,  again,  I  venture  to  refer  to  the  article  already 
cited  in  the  Garman  Commemorative  Volume,  page  107. 
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also  the  uncertainties,  of  dviltzed  man  as  to  the  limits  of  self- 
sacrifice,  not  accurately  indeed,  but  as  well  as  is  required  for  our 
present  purpose.  They  assert  implicitly  a  difference  in  the 
claims  of  positive  and  negative  beneficence  which  is  in  effect  a 
difference  in  kind.  Can  any  such  position  be  maintained  ?  I 
answer,  it  cannot.  William  of  Orange  (later  king  of  England), 
stood  by  and  allowed  an  ignorant  and  infuriated  mob,  which  he 
could  have  bent  to  his  will  by  a  few  words,  to  kill  those  patriots 
and  statesmen,  the  brothers  de  Witt.  Macbeth  hired  assassins  to 
rid  him  of  Banquo.  The  former  refrained  from  acting  in  order 
that  he  might  fall  heir  to  the  political  power  of  others,  the  latter 
acted  that  he  might  strengthen  his  hold  upon  power.  But  if  the 
wrongness  of  an  act  is  determined  by  the  motives  as  revealed  in 
the  intentions ;  and  if  to  say  '  no '  is  as  much  an  act  as  to  say 
'  yes/  there  is  certainly  no  essential  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  The  principle  that  thus  emerges,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
show,  holds  throughout  the  entire  range  of  human  conduct 
Accordingly,  whatever  obligation  exists  to  refrain  from  injuring 
others  is  equally  operative  as  against  the  laziness,  the  indiffer- 
ence, or  the  preoccupation  with  our  own  affairs  which  leaves  us 
satisfied  to  let  others  endure  privations  or  sink  to  ruin  where  it 
lies  in  our  power  to  give  them  help.  This  statement  must  not 
be  misunderstood.  There  may  be  a  real  difference  in  degree  of 
culpability  between  seizing  food  which  belongs  to  another  and 
letting  a  man  starve  whose  wants  I  am  able  to  supply.  But  the 
difference  does  not  lie  in  the  presence  of  an  obligation  in  one 
case,  and  its  absence  in  the  other.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
in  the  former  case  I  wrong  two  parties,  the  individual  and  the 
community,  whereas  in  the  second  I  may  be  injuring  only  the 
former.  Other  things  being  equal,  then,  a  positive  service  is 
just  as  binding  as  the  refraining  from  injury.  Opportunity  is  the 
sole  measure  of  responsibility ;  a  fact  which,  with  the  growth  of 
the  humanitarian  spirit,  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  rec- 
ognized by  society  at  large  each  succeeding  year. 

Shall  we  then  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  say  with  Sweden- 
borg  :  "  In  the  next  world," — that  is,  in  a  state  of  perfection, — 
*'we  shall  love  our  neighbor  better  than  ourselves."     Lecky 
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tells  of  a  hermit  in  the  Egyptian  desert  to  whom  an  admirer  once 
brought  some  particularly  appetizing  dainties.  But  of  course 
the  good  man  could  not  lose  the  opportunity  thus  provided  for 
doing  a  deed  of  charity.  So  he  took  the  food  to  his  nearest 
fellow-hermit  and  presented  it  to  him.  This  man,  actuated  by 
similar  considerations,  passed  it  on  to  a  third ;  and  this  continued 
until  it  returned  finally  to  its  original  starting-point.  The  moral 
is  obvious.  It  is  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  make  a  sacrifice  except 
as  some  other  party  accepts  it.  But  it  cannot  be  right  for  a  ^ 
person  to  ofTer  to  give  that  which  by  the  same  principle  it  is 
wrong  for  the  other  party  to  receive.  The  same  thing  can  be  * 
put  in  a  somewhat  more  rigorous  way.  A  right  action,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  one  which  I  can  wish  everyone  to  perform  under 
the  conditions.  Why,  then,  should  I  wish  A  to  make  sacrifices 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  good  they  do  B,  with  the  result  of 
a  net  loss  in  the  total  well-being  of  A  and  B  ? 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  judgment  claims  to  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  the  '  impartial  spectator,'  we  shall  have 
as  little  difficulty  with  the  determination  of  objective  rightness 
when  the  choice  lies  between  the  good  of  some  member  of  our 
family  and  the  good  of  a  greater  number  outside  of  its  boundaries. 
It  happened  some  years  ago  that  a  man  returning  home  from  his 
day's  work  discovered  that  a  careless  switchman  had  lefl  a  switch 
open,  which  would  mean  death  or  injury  to  the  several  hundred 
passengers  on  the  train  which  was  approaching.  At  the  same 
moment  he  saw  his  only  child  playing  upon  the  track  in  front  of 
the  engine.  He  had  only  time  to  turn  the  switch  and  save  the 
train,  or  else  to  save  the  child.  What  was  it  his  duty  to  do  ?  You 
may  perhaps  feel  tempted  to  say  :  He  ought  to  have  saved  his 
child.  But  if  you  are  to  stick  consistently  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  why  should  you  value  the  welfare  of  this 
child  any  more  than  that  of  any  other  child  that  may  have  been  in 
the  train  ?  Or  again,  that  of  this  child  more  than  that  of  an  adult? 
Perhaps,  however,  you  are  thinking  of  the  feelings  of  the  father. 
Why  then  of  this  father,  rather  than  of  those  others  lefl  childless 
by  the  destruction  of  the  train  ?  The  eudxmonistic  judgment,  I  ^^ 
repeat,  has  its  source  in  the  valuation  of  welfare.     But  is  it  not  ^ 
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inconsistent  to  measure  the  value  of  a  man's  welfare  in  one 
scale  when  he  happens  to  be  the  agent  in  a  given  situation,  and 
then  to  measure  it  in  another  when  he  happens  to  have  changed 
places  and  to  be  the  patient  ?  To  do  this  would  be  no  different 
at  bottom  from  complaining  bitterly  when  we  are  injured  by 
another  and  thinking  it  merely  a  clever  trick  when  we  try  the  same 
thing  on  him.  You  may  indeed  refuse  to  actively  condemn  the 
father  who,  carried  away  by  parental  love,  hears  in  this  hurried 
instant  only  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart.  For,  apart  from 
other  obvious  considerations,  the  amount  of  our  praise  and  con- 
demnation in  matters  of  both  character  and  intellect  is  determined 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  actual  level  of  attainment 
reached  in  the  community  in  which  we  happen  to  live.  But  the 
demands  of  the  moral  ideal  are  one  thing ;  the  excuses  that  may 
be  offered  for  those  who  fail  to  live  up  to  them  are  another. 
And  it  is  only  the  former  that  concern  us  here. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out, 
would  have  led  us  directly  to  the  position  already  reached  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  our  duty  to  others,  where  our  so-called 
*  personal  interests '  are  primarily  concerned.  If  I  have  chosen 
to  argue  the  matter  upon  slightly  different  lines,  I  now  have  the 
advantage  that  accrues  from  the  obtaining  of  identical  results  by 
the  use  of  two  distinct  methods. 

The  principle  that  has  emerged  in  the  preceding  discussion  will 
be  found  applicable,  I  believe,  to  every  phase  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  greater  and  the  less  good,  and  further- 
more to  human  beings  as  such,  whatever  their  position  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  A  man  has  not  reached  the  stage  of  morality y  itx 
must  be  remembered,  until  he  desires  to  see  certain  rules,  how- 
ever few  in  number  and  bare  in  content,  obeyed  by  man  as  such. ' 
He  need  not,  of  course,  have  explicitly  before  him  any  idea  cor- 
responding to  '  man  as  such.'  He  must  simply  be  one  who  feels 
approbation  or  disapprobation  at  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
rule  wherever  he  may  know  of  it,  whether  it  takes  place  within 
or  without  his  own  class  or  community.  That  within  such  a  person 
which  makes  him  desire  the  universal  realization  of  any  eudxmon- 
istic  rules  can  find  its  consistent  expression  only  in  the  demand 
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for  the  choice  under  all  conditions  of  the  greater  good.  If  so, 
the  rule,  "  Choose  always  the  greater  good,'*  is  valid  for  all  men. 
This,  then,  is  the  objective  form  of  the  eudaemonistic  standard. 

Perhaps  this  conclusion  will  seem  a  little  more  plausible  to  the 
incredulous  if  I  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the  principal  cause  of  -) 
the  failure  to  keep  consistently  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  impar- 
tial spectator  in  eudaemonistic  judgments.  It  seems  to  be  due 
primarily  to  unevenness  in  the  working  of  the  imagination.  This  / 
is  strong  enough  ordinarily  to  light  up  only  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Which  side  that  shall  be  will  usually,  though  not  always, 
depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  interests.  Thus  a  small  boy 
was  once  taken  by  his  mother  for  purposes  of  edification  to  see 
the  painting  entitled  "  The  Christians  Thrown  to  the  Lions." 
After  gazing  at  it  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  exclaimed :  "  Look, 
mother,  there  is  one  poor  lion  that  hasn't  got  any  Christian !  '* 
The  '  consciousness  of  kind  '  had  arisen  in  the  soul  of  the  young 
barbarian,  and  made  him  as  obhvious  to  one  side  of  the  situation 
as  his  pious  mother  had  been  to  the  other. 

The  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  moral  judgment 
can  be  made  clear  by  a  few  illustrations.  In  the  investigation  re- 
ferred to  during  our  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  judgment,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  were  given  out:  (i)  May  a  poor  man  without 
money,  out  of  work,  and  unable  at  the  time  to  find  employment, 
take  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a 
baker's  shop  in  order  to  save  from  starvation  the  young  children 
of  a  neighbor  ?  Their  mother,  a  widow,  is  sick  in  bed,  unable 
for  the  time  to  earn  money  for  their  support.  The  man  is 
unable  to  get  the  bread  in  any  other  way.  (2)  Is  it  right  for  a 
physician,  by  administering  an  overdose  of  morphine  or  other- 
wise, to  hasten  by  several  weeks  the  death  of  a  patient,  hope- 
lessly sick  with  cancer  and  suflering  terrible  torture  all  the  time  ? 
One  of  the  students  answered  the  first  question  in  the  negative 
and  the  second  in  the  affirmative.  When  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  reasons  for  this  somewhat  peculiar  combination,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  able  to  imagine  with  great  vividness  the  situation  of 
the  patient  racked  and  torn  with  the  agony  of  cancer ;  whereas 
the  suflerings  of  the  family  dying  of  starvation  did  not  form  any 
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definite  picture  in  his  mind.     Hence  arose,  according  to  his  own 
declaration,  the  difference  of  attitude  in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  illustration  just  given,  the  variations  in  the  workings  of 
the  imagination  are  conditioned  upon  factors  which  it  was  im-  / 
possible  to  discover.  In  the  following,  the  imagination  dearly  -• 
follows  the  interest.  In  a  study  reported  in  Volume  IX  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology^  certain  questions  were  given 
out  dealing  with  choice  between  the  greater  and  the  nearer  good. 
The  first  was  the  one  already  quoted,  dealing  with  the  fether 
who  was  compelled  to  choose  between  the  life  of  his  child  and 
the  lives  of  the  train-load  of  people.  The  second  was  the 
problem  that  John  Howard  had  to  face  when  called  to  choose 
between  the  moral  welfare  of  his  son  and  the  continuance  of  his 
work  in  prison  reform.  In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  it 
was  also  presented  in  a  modified  form,  as  follows :  This  same 
alternative,  the  reformation  of  a  number  of  prisoners  and  the 
reform  of  a  dissipated  son  whose  rescue  imperatively  demanded 
a  removal  to  another  place,  was  presented  to  a  certain  prison 
official.  His  opportunities  for  doing  good  were  very  insig- 
nificant compared  with  Howard's ;  he  might  reasonably  expect, 
if  he  remained  in  his  present  position  during  the  ensuing  ten 
years,  to  restore  to  a  life  of  honorable  citizenship  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  unfortunates  committed  to  his  care.  The 
chances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
who  would  take  any  interest  in  carrying  on  his  work,  were  very 
slight.  What  ought  he  to  do  ?  One  student  answered  the  first 
question :  "  Save  the  child ; "  and  the  last  one  (as  well  as  the 
problem  concerning  Howard) :  "  Continue  the  work  for  the 
prisoners."  When  asked  for  the  grounds  of  this  remarkable 
exhibition  of  inconsistency,  he  replied  that  the  idea  of  the  help- 
less little  child  sitting,  all  unconscious  of  its  fate,  upon  the  track 
in  front  of  the  on-rushing  train,  had  appealed  so  strongly  to  his 
sympathies  that  it  overcame  every  opposing  consideration.  And 
the  strength  of  this  appeal  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
little  brother  of  his  own  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 

Such  facts,  I  believe,  enable  us  to  explain  why,  in  our  moral 
judgments,  we  are  ordinarily  so  much  more  tender  of  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  agent  than  of  those  of  the  patient.  When  the  question 
is  raised  whether  a  given  mode  of  conduct  is  right,  we  seem  usu- 
ally to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  agent  almost  automatic- 
ally. The  question,  in  other  words,  takes  for  us  the  practical 
form.  What  would  it  be  my  duty  to  do  under  the  circumstances? 
When  the  matter  is  once  put  in  this  form,  the  interests  of  the 
patient  have  little  chance  of  receiving  impartial  consideration,  for 
we  can  imagine  what  we  ourselves  have  to  gain  or  lose  by  the 
transaction  far  more  vividly  than  we  can  the  effects  upon  him. 
As  a  result,  the  average  judgment  is  far  more  lenient  to  the  agent 
than  it  is  justified  in  being. 

We  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
When  I  pronounce  an  action  right  or  wrong,  I  tacitly  claim  to 
have  taken  into  consideration  every  aspect  in  the  situation  which  1 
could  in  any  way  influence  my  attitude ;  to  have  looked  at  thev 
diverse  and  perhaps  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  parties/ 
concerned  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  impartial  spectator ;  and,\ 
finally,  to  have  given  expression  to  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  can 
form  a  part  of  a  self-consistent  whole.     Or,  in  slightly  different^ 
words,  'right'  means  "demanded  by  my  ideal  of  human  relation-  1 
ships  iQ  matters  of  conduct,  in  so  far  as  this  ideal  has  been  made^ 
a  self-consistent  one."     This   ideal,  —  the   right  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  —  common  sense  believes  to  be  one,  and 
therefore,  at  bottom,  universal.     I  have  tried  to  show  that  this 
belief  is  justified.     If  so,  actions  may  properly  be  called  right  or 
wrong  as  such.     And  the  judgment  which  pronounces  an  action 
right  will  be  valid  or  not  according  to  whether  the  claims  it  makes 
are  or  are  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  ideal,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  it 
rejects  three  standards  actually  used  by  common  sense,  though  v 
I  think  with  ever-increasing  hesitation  and  infrequency,  viz.,  the 
dysdaemonistic,  or  standard  of  malevolence,  the  aesthetic,  and  thej 
antipathetic ;  and  that  the  eudaemonistic  standard  in  its  valid  form, 
and  therefore  the  moral  ideal  as  such,  demands  an  equal  regard 
for  equal  amounts  of  well-being  wherever  found,  and  a  corre- 
sponding desire  to  realize  it  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 

To  the  conclusions  that  I  have  presented  some  persons  will 
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undoubtedly  make  the  following  objection.  The  objectivity  you 
offer,  they  will  say,  is  something  very  different  from  anything  of 
which  we  have  been  in  search.  According  to  you,  the  moral 
ideal,  after  all,  has  its  roots  in  the  changing  and  the  accidental. 
Even  if  its  sources  lie  deep  in  the  universal  elements  of  human 
nature,  it  is  still  human  nature  that  it  represents.  Modify  the 
structure  of  man's  mind  sufficiently,  and  what  is  now  immoral 
becomes  praiseworthy.  But  we  seek  that  which  is  independent 
of  all  accident;  we  want  to  find  in  morality  something  that  is-j 
necessary  and  etemaL 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  an  argument  based 
upon  what  people  want  has  any  cogency  whatever.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  prepared  to  meet  this  objection  on  its  own  ground.  At 
the  very  outset,  however,  I  wish  to  insist  that,  for  the  view  which 
I  have  been  presenting,  our  moral  code  is  not  a  superficial  organ 
of  the  mind,  something  that  could  easily  have  been  different  and 
yet  man  be  in  other  respects  essentially  what  he  is  to-day.  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Darwin  in  that  famous  passage  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Descent  of  Man  in  which  he  discusses  the 
hypothetical  morality  of  a  race  of  men  reared  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  hive-bees.  But  the  moral  judgment  is  so 
completely  bound  up  with  the  structure  of  the  intellect,  the  emo- 
tional nature,  and  the  will  of  man,  that  any  change  in  it  that 
would  affect  the  objective  moral  code  would  leave  him  no  longer 
man  in  anything  more  than  name.  This  assertion,  however, 
would  require  a  treatise  to  demonstrate.  Moreover,  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  does  not  exactly  meet  the  issue,  though  I  think  if 
accepted  and  realized  it  would  satisfy  the  motives  which  force  the 
issue  to  the  front.  Whether  this  last  statement  be  true  or  not, 
it  will  be  clear  in  any  event  that  I  do  not  believe  the  satisfaction 
demanded  can  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  ethics  as  such.  The 
place  of  man  in  the  universe  and  the  relation  of  his  moral  and 
other  ideals  to  ultimate  reality  can  be  determined  only  by  meta- 
physics. But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  doctrine  of  this 
paper  supplies  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose  desired,  when 
supplemented  by  a  spiritualistic  metaphysics  which  conceives  of 
man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God.     Any  community  of  nature 
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between  man  and  God  must  have  to  do  with  the  fundamentals, 
and  in  Him  these  elements  must  exist  in  their  ideal  completeness 
and  harmony ;  whereas  in  us  their  development  is  circumscribed 
and  hindered  at  every  point.  We  are  thus  justified  in  attributing 
to  God  as  actual  the  human  code  in  its  ultimately  valid  form. 
By  no  other  path,  —  except  those  rejected  at  the  beginning  of 
our  paper,  —  is  such  a  result  attainable.  Those  theories  which, 
in  their  anxiety  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  cosmic  significance  of 
the  right,  start  from  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  and  argue  from 
that  to  the  objective  moral  code  inevitably  assume  from  start  to 
finish  that  might  makes  right.  On  the  other  hand,  a  doctrine  that 
denies  moral  objectivity  in  toto  is  certainly  arbitrary  in  identifying 
any  actual  or  prospective  code  with  the  ideals  of  God.  But  if 
there  is  for  man  but  one  valid  code,  and  the  foundations  of  this 
are  laid  in  the  very  depths  of  human  nature,  the  identification  of 
such  a  code  with  that  of  God  becomes  inevitable  for  any  meta- 
physics that  admits  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  at  all. 

Frank  Chapman  Sharp. 
The  UNivKRsmr  of  Wisconsin. 


SELF   AND    SOUL. 

THE  conception  of  the  self  has  undeniable  significance  in 
contemporary  philosophy.  By  many  who  call  themselves 
pragmatists  as  well  as  by  many  rationalists,  and  by  almost  all 
idealistic  thinkers  of  whatever  type,  the  universe  is  conceived  as 
ultimately  personal.  And  even  our  present-day  realists  are  — 
most  of  them  —  qualitative  dualists,  that  is  to  say,  they  admit 
that  selves  exist  alongside  of  extra-mental  realities  and  related  to 
them.  In  view  of  this  modem  emphasis,  laid  by  writers  of  diverse 
tendency  on  the  conception  of  self,  there  is  timeliness  in  a  recent 
suggestion^  that  the  contemporary  conception  of  self  should  be 
more  carefully  compared  with  the  '  traditional  doctrine  '  of  soul, 
or  spiritual  substance.*    Such  a  comparison  is  here  attempted. 

I. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  essentials  of 
the  conception  of  self.  In  ofTering  the  outline  which  follows,  I 
am  of  course  formulating  what  is  primarily  my  own  doctrine. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  in  my  account 
of  the  self  which  diverges  essentially  from  that  expressed  or  im- 
plied by  modern  personalists. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  insisted  that  any  conception  of  the 
self  is  taken  over,  by  philosophy,  from  psychology  conceived  as 
doctrine  of  conscious  selves.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  psychology  of  selves  need  not  obscure  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods  of  treatment.  The  psychologist 
as  such  accepts  the  self  as  object  of  introspection,  raising  no  ques- 
tions about  its  ultimate  reality,  whereas  the  philosopher  must 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  self  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  things.  If  he  is  a  materialistic  philosopher,  he  regards 
the  self  of  the  psychologist  as  a  fiction  ultimately  reducible  to  non- 

» In  a  review  by  Professor  Ellen  B.  Talbot  (in  this  Rkvibw,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  8i)  of 
my  book,   The  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy, 

>  The  expressions  <soul,'  *  spirit,'  <mind,'  and  'spiritual  substance'  are  used 
throoghout  this  paper  as  virtually  synonymous. 
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psychic  reality ;  if,  again,  he  is  a  dualist,  he  accords  to  the  self  a 
position  more  or  less  codrdinate  with  that  of  things  or  external 
objects  ;  if,  finally,  he  is  a  personalist,  he  conceives  the  universe 
as  ultimately  consisting  in  self  or  selves.  But  to  the  end  he  must 
include  in  his  concept  of  self  essentially  what  the  psychologist 
should  mean  by  the  term.  It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  the  self  to  the  rest  of  reality  may  lead  him  to  in- 
fer from  the  characters  discovered  by  the  psychologist  other  at- 
tributes, — for  example,  moral  predicates — of  the  self,  but  he  can 
only  supplement  and  modify,  he  can  never  obliterate  any  char- 
acters of  the  psychologist's  self. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  insisting,  thus,  that  the  self  of  phi- 
losophy is  an  immediately  known  and  then  reflected-on  reality, 
not  a  merely  inferred  being.  For  so  one  gains  both  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  existence  of  the  self  and  a  clue  to  the  description  of  its 
rich  content.  By  self  is  meant  (i)  a  reality  which  is  basal  to  the 
many  conscious  experiences, —  whether  these  are  named  ideas, 
mental  processes,  psychic  contents,  conscious  functions,  or  facul- 
ties,—  a  reality  which  in  some  sense  includes  the  experiences  and 
to  which  they  belong.'  This  self  is  also  known,  both  immediately 
and  on  reflection,  as  (2)  persistent,  as  (3)  unique,  and  (4)  as  further 
related  (either  assertively  or  receptively,  and  either  egoistically 
or  altruistically)  with  other-than-itself.  By  the  persistence  of  a 
self  is  meant  the  realized  fact  of  being  the  same  self  now  as  at 
some  other  time, —  a  consciousness  which  is  emphasized  in  antici- 
pation and  in  recognition,  but  which  forms  an  unaccented  part  of 
every  experience.  The  uniqueness  of  a  self  is  that  character  which 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  self, — from  every  other  reality  of 
any  sort.  Such  uniqueness,  or  irreplaceableness,  the  character 
by  virtue  of  which  one  realizes  that  a  self  is  a  this-not-to-be- 
replaced-by-another,  is  an  emphasized  part  of  emotion,  will,  and 
faith,  but  an  unattended-to  factor  of  all  consciousness.     The 

>  Cy.  The  Journal  of  Philosophy^  Dec.,  1907,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  676  ff.,  and  authors 
there  dted  for  proof,  or  argument,  that  those  who  treat  psychology  as  science  of  idea 
or  of  function  implicitly  assume  the  existence  of  the  self  whose  the  idea  is,  or  of  the  self 
which  functions.  On  the  conception  of  the  self,  cf.  the  later  papers  of  the  series  just 
mentioned  {Journal  of  Philosophy^  Jan.  and  Feb.,  J 908),  and  my  Thi  Persistent 
Problems  of  Philosophy^  especially  pp.  408  ff.,  423  ff. 
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relatedness  of  a  self,  finally,  so  sharply  emphasized  by  students  of 
social  psychology,  may  be  shown  to  be  a  character  of  all  con- 
sciousness. Always  in  being  conscious  I  am  aware  not  only  of 
myself  but  of  an  other-than-self  (either  personal  or  impersonal). 
I  may  emphasize  myself,  —  for  example,  in  will  or  in  desire,  — 
and  then  I  am  egoistically  conscious ;  or  I  may  emphasize  the 
other-than-self,  as  in  sympathy  or  in  loyalty,  and  then  I  am  altru- 
istically conscious.  And  my  consciousness,  whether  egoistic  or 
altruistic,  may  be  assertive  or  receptive :  I  may  assert  myself  or 
some  other  self,  as  in  will  and  in  faith ;  or  I  may  fail,  as  in  percep- 
tion or  in  aesthetic  emotion,  to  react  upon  my  environment 

II. 

The  conception  of  self,  thus  briefly  outlined,  has  now  to  be 
compared  with  the  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  and  the  discussion  will 
be  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  soul-doctrine  in  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  one  fixed 
and  accepted  concept  of  the  soul ;  but  that,  in  spite  of  divergences, 
all  these  spiritualistic  thinkers,  from  Descartes  downward,  (i)  agree 
in  the  teaching  that  the  soul  (or  mind  or  spiritual  substance) 
is  a  reality  fundamental  to  its  acts  or  faculties,  its  ideas  or  opera- 
tions or  experiences.  Thus  by  Descartes  spirit  ^  is  defined  as  "  the 
substance  in  which  thought  [later  described  as  including  will, 
understanding,  and  even  perception  ^  immediately  resides  ";  and 
by  Locke  as  "  substratum  to  those  operations  which  we  experi- 
ment to  ourselves  within."  *  And  Berkeley  declares  that,  "  be- 
sides that  endless  variety  of  ideas  .  .  .  there  is  likewise  some- 
thing which  knows  or  perceives  them  and  exercises  divers  opera- 
tions. This  .  .  .  being,"  he  asserts,  "  is  what  I  call  mind, 
soul.  .  .  ."* 

This  teaching  of  the  soul  as  fundamental  to  its  operations  readily 
(2)  involves  the  implication  or  the  affirmation  of  its  persistence, 

>  Meditations,  Replies  to  the  Second  Objections,  Def.  VI.  Cf.  Wolff,  Psyeholcgia 
Rationalise  {  10 ;  Baomgarten,  Metaphysica,  {  505. 

•  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Part  I,  prop.  ix. 

*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  II,  chapter  zxiii,  {  5. 
^  Principles  of  Human  Understanding,  \  2. 
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or  identity.  Berkeley*  implies  and  Locke*  definitely  teaches 
the  identity  of  the  soul ;  and  Leibniz  unequivocally  asserts 
that  a  monad,  or  soul,  is  an  identical  unity  of  its  own  states. 
"My  inner  experience/'  he  says,  "convinces  me  a  posteriori  oi 
this  identity,  but  there  must  also  be  some  reason  a  priori.  It  is 
not  possible  to  find  any  other  reason,  excepting  that  my  attri- 
butes of  the  preceding  time  and  state,  as  well  as  the  attributes  of 
the  succeeding  time  and  state,  are  predicates  of  the  same  sub- 
ject .  .  ,  the  so-called  I  .  .  .  which  is  the  basis  of  the  intercon- 
nection of  all  my  different  states."  * 

Most  of  these  writers  (3)  imply  also  the  uniqueness  of  the  soul. 
Leibniz  lays  special  stress  on  this  character.  The  uniqueness  of 
the  soul  becomes  in  his  hands  its  complete  independence  of 
eveiything  else  excepting  God.*  On  the  other  hand,  these  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  century  writers  (4)  do  not  explicitly  con- 
sider the  essential  and  inherent  relatedness  of  the  self. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  contemporary  conception  of  self  is 
a  reaffirmation  and  amplification  of  certain  central  factors  of  the 
earlier  concept  of  soul.  It  is  most  important  to  recognize  this 
fundamental  likeness  of  the  two  doctrines;  for  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  criticism  which  Hume  made  fashionable  and  which 
later  philosophers  have  perpetuated,  too  little  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  '  traditional  doctrine '  of  spiritual  substance,  or  soul. 
It  is  high  time  to  insist  on  the  truth  involved  in  the  older  doc- 
trine, and  to  avow  boldly  the  partial  identity  of  the  concept  of 
self  with  the  Cartesian  and  the  Berkeleian  conception  of  spiritual 
substance.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  most  of  the  older 
thinkers  more  or  less  consciously  use  the  terms '  spirit'  and  '  soul ' 
as  synonym  for  '  self,'  or  '  I.'  Berkeley  indeed  says  explicitly : 
"  What  I  am  myself,  that  which  I  denote  by  the  term  I,  is  the 
same  with  what  is  meant  by  soul  or  spiritual  substance."  •     Only 

'  Principles^  {{  27,  89,  et  al.\  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Phiionous,  III,  Open 
Coort  edition,  p.  95. 

^  Essay,  Book  II,  chapter  xxvii,  especially  {{  2  and  14. 

'  Letters  to  Amaud. 

^  Hid.,  IX. 

^  Principles  of  Human  Understanding,  {  139 ;  cf.  ibid,,  \2;  cf.  alio  Descartes, 
Meditations,  II ;  and  Leibniz,  Letter  to  Amaud,  XI V,  and  Systime  nouveau,  {11. 
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Locke,  whose  teaching  will  presently  be  discussed,  distinguishes 
the  two. 

III. 
This  admission  of  the  likeness  of  'self  to  'soul'  should  not, 
however,  obscure  the  important  differences  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  conception.  These  are  of  two  main  types  :  The  con- 
ception of  soul  differs  from  that  of  self,  first,  in  that  it  is,  in  one 
sense  or  another,  subordinated  to  that  of  body ;  second,  in  that  it 
is  needlessly  empty  and  abstract.  The  first  of  these  distinctions 
is,  primarily,  a  difference  in  origin.  According  to  the  most  prim- 
itive belief,  the  soul  is  merely  a  shadowy  sort  of  body,  a  subli- 
mated and  attenuated  material  substance.  This  conception, 
crude  as  it  is,  tends  to  persist  as  an  unharmonized  feature  of  doc- 
trines with  which  it  is  inherently  incompatible.  The  soul  is  in 
truth  conceived,  in  terms  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  covertly 
materialistic,  as  body  deprived  of  certain  inconvenient  or  undesir- 
able characters.  Thus,  the  conceptions  of  qualities  as  '  inhering ' 
in  a  'substratum'  has,  as  Berkeley^  suggested,  a  distinctly 
materialistic  flavor.  And  Locke's  admission,  though  only  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  "  thinking  being  may  also  be  material,"  * 
suggests  the  latent  materialism  of  his  conception.  Even  more 
obviously  the  theories  of  soul  in  its  relation  to  the  body  show 
the  taint  of  an  unrealized  materialism.  This  appears  both  in  the 
efforts  to  indicate  the  seat  of  the  soul  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
soul  as  moving  the  body.  So  Descartes  holds  that  there  is  in 
the  body  an  organ,  the  pineal  gland,  "  in  which  more  particularly 
the  soul  exercises  its  functions  "  * ;  Wolff  teaches  that  "  souls 
preexist  in  the  preexisting  organic  particles  from  which  the  foetus 
is  formed  "  ;  *  and  Baumgarten  discusses  the  '  locomotive  faculty  '* 
by  which  the  human  soul  moves  the  body. 

*  Principles t  J{  16  and  17. 

*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understandings  Book  IV,  chapter  z,  §  13.  It  will  be  re 
membered  that  Locke  is  contented  when  he  has  pointed  out  that  **  the  notion  of  spirit 
involves  no  more  difficulty  in  it  than  that  of  body*'  (^Ibid.^  Book  II,  chapter  xxiii, 

iS5>>5)- 

^  Les  passions  de  PUme^  Premiere  partie,  art  31 ;  ^.  art  42  //  a/. 

^Psychologia  ratumalis^  Sect  IV,  Cap.  II,  §  704. 

^Metapkysica  (1779),  Pt.  Ill,  chapter  ii,  sect  i,  {  750.     Cf.  Locke,  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understandings  Book  II,  chapter,  xxiii,  }  20. 
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From  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  soul  is  reached  by  way  of 
that  of  body  follows  another  difficulty.  Instead  of  starting, 
like  modern  personalists,  from  the  introspective  observation  of 
the  conscious  self,  these  spiritualistic  philosophers  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  describe  the  soul  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  body,  that  is,  they  attribute  to  the 
soul  predicates  which  are  mere  negations  of  bodily  characters. 
The  soul  is  described,  for  example,  as  a  simple  being,^  and  this 
character  is  inferred  from  the  opposition  of  soul  to  body.  Be- 
cause body  is  extended  and  divisible,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  the 
soul  is  unextended,  indivisible,  simple.  In  its  purely  negative  sig- 
nification, this  doctrine  is  unobjectionable ;  but  it  is  also  useless. 
Certainly  the  soul  is  not  extended ;  but  introspection  and  rea- 
soning fail  to  disclose  its  '  simplicity '  in  any  other  sense  of  the 
word,  unless  by  simplicity  be  meant  no  more  than  by  identity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Kant's  criticism,  in  his  "  Paralogisms 
of  Pure  Reason,"  *  is  directed  in  great  part  against  this  doctrine 
of  the  soul  as  thing,  this  conception  of  the  soul  as  analogous, 
though  opposed,  to  body.  Kant,  following  Hume,  points  out 
that  simplicity,  identity,  and  the  other  traditional  characters  of  the 
soul-thing  are  not  objects  of  sense  consciousness. 

A  second  crucially  important  difference  between  the  conception 
of  soul  and  that  of  self  is  the  following :  The  conception  of  sub- 
stance, as  often  held,  is  a  very  barren  and  empty  abstraction  and  is 
therefore  sharply  contrasted  with  the  modern  concept  of  the  self 
as  possessed  of  concrete  characters,  in  a  word,  as  conscious. 
The  abstractness  of  the  soul-concept  is  explicit  and  avowed 
in  the  philosophy  of  Locke ;  and  Locke's  doctrine  of  substance 
must,  accordingly,  be  considered  at  somewhat  disproportionate 
length. 

The  peculiarity  of  Locke's  teaching  is  the  following :  He  holds 
to  the  existence  of  a  conscious  self,  but  he  assumes,  in  addition, 
the  existence  of  a  soul  or  spiritual  substance.     The  '  self  or 

'  Cf.  Wolff,  Psychologia  rationalise  \\  48,  49;  Berkeley,  Principles^  \\  27,  141. 

*  Kritik  d,  r.  Vemwift^  edition  A,  pp.  344ff. ;  edition  B,  pp.  402ff.  Of 
course,  the  criticism  of  the  Paralogisms  is  directed,  also,  against  the  conception  of  the 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception  (or  self),  as  known  object.  Indeed,  Kant  does 
not,  in  this  section,  shaiply  distinguish  the  two  concepts. 
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*  person '  ^  is  characterized,  Locke  teaches,  by  consciousness. 
"  Consciousness  "  he  declares,  "  is  that  which  makes  every  one  to 
be  what  he  calls  self;  ...  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended, 
should  it  be  to  ages  past,  [it]  unites  existences  and  actions  .  .  . 
into  the  same  person  ...  so  that  whatever  has  the  consciousness 
of  present  and  past  actions,  is  the  same  person  to  whom  they  both 
belong."  *  This  suggests  what  Locke  unequivocally  teaches,  the 
identity  of  the  self.  He  describes  the  self  as  "  a  thinking,  intelli- 
gent being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself 
as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  times  and  places."  ' 
He  emphasizes,  also,  the  individuality,  realized  in  the  emotional 
experience,  of  the  self.  The  "  intelligent  being,"  he  says,  "  sen- 
sible of  happiness  or  misery  must  grant  that  there  is  something 
that  is  himself  that  he  is  concerned  for  and  would  have  happy."^ 

From  these  quotations  it  is  clear  that  Locke  has  a  vivid  con- 
ception (in  its  essentials  closely  parallel  with  that  outlined  in  this 
paper)  of  the  conscious  self.  But  instead  of  following  the  fashion 
of  preceding  spiritualistic  philosophers  by  identifying  the  concept 
of  self  with  that  of  spiritual  substance,  Locke  teaches  that,  besides 
the  conscious,  identical,  individualized  self,  there  exists  an  imma- 
terial substance,  a  soul.  He  even  regards  it  as  possible,  although 
unlikely,'  that  the  identity  of  the  self  may  persist  through  a  change 
of  souls,  —  in  other  words,  that "  the  same  consciousness,"  instead 
of  being  "  annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance  .  .  .  can 
be  continued  in  a  succession  of  several  substances."  A  man's 
"  immaterial  spirit "  may  be,  for  example,  "  the  same  soul  that  was 
in  Nestor  or  Thersites  at  the  siege  of  Troy  .  .  . ;  but  he  now 
having  no  consciousness  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nestor  or  Ther- 
sites [cannot]  conceive  himself  the  same  person  with  either  of 
them."* 

Locke  reaches  this  conclusion,  —  that  besides  the  self  there 
exists  a  spiritual  substance,  or  soul,  —  by  the  keen  observation  of 

^  Essay,  Book  II,  chapter  xzyii,  {  26 :  <*  Person,  I  take  it,  is  the  name  for  this 
self." 

^  Ikid.,  J}  9  and  16. 

^Ibid. 

*IHd,,  §§  10  and  14. 
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the  fact  that  "  consciousness  being  interrupted  always  by  forget- 
fulness  .  .  .  doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking 
thing,  I.  ^.,  the  same  substance  or  no."  *  An  estimate  of  this 
reasoning  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  main  topic  of  our 
study,  the  analysis  of  Locke's  conception  of  soul  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  self.  "If  anyone  will  examine  himself," 
Locke  says,  "concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance  in  gen- 
eral, he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all  but  only  a  sup- 
position of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  .  .  .  qualities."  From 
this  notion  of  *  pure  substance  in  general,'  Locke  proceeds  to  form 
that  of  spiritual  substance  by  the  mere  addition  of  the  negative 
predicate  'immaterial.'  For  though  he  also  calls  spiritual  sub- 
stance '  thinking  thing,'  he  deprives  this  positive  attribute  of  all 
its  meaning  by  the  repeated  and  unequivocal  teaching  that  con- 
sciousness belongs  not  to  soul  but  to  self,  or  person. 

This  arbitrary  distinction,  drawn  by  Locke,  between  abstract 
soul  and  concrete  self  has  had  a  most  curious  result  in  philosophy. 
The  justified  polemic  of  Hume  and  others  against  that  empty 
nonentity,  the  spiritual  I-know-not-what,  has  been  interpreted  as 
a  successful  criticism  of  the  concept  of  self.'  And  so  it  happens, 
—  in  defiance  of  Locke's  sharp  distinction  between  soul  and 
self,  — that  the  unhappy  self  has  staggered  along  through  these 
two  hundred  odd  years  burdened  with  the  obloquy  which,  with 
some  show  of  justice,  is  heaped  upon  the  Lockian  spiritual 
substance. 

Other  philosophers  have  been  guilty  of  over-abstractness  in 
dealing  with  the  self.  For  example,  the  whole  difficulty  with 
the  outlawed  doctrine  of  the  mental  '  faculties '  is  simply  this : 
that  the  soul,  or  mind,  is  first  conceived  abstractly,  after  Locke's 
fashion,  as  mere  substratum  or  agent,  and  that  then  specific  kinds 
of  consciousness  are  referred  back  to  this  empty  nothing  as  if 

>  Lo(.  cU,,,  §  10.  The  whole  chapter  b  full  of  suggestion  to  the  student  of  what 
is  nowadasrs  called  the  dissociation  of  personality.  It  should  be  added  that  Locke 
is  not  alwa3rs  true  to  his  own  distinction  between  self  and  soul.  For  example,  he 
describes  each,  in  the  same  terms,  as  <  thinking  thing.' 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  Hume  is  not  himself  guilty  of  this  confusion.  He  deyotes 
one  section  of  the  Treatise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  *  immateriality  of  the  soul '  and 
a  different  section  armed  with  different  arguments  to  the  doctrine  of  self,  or,  in  his 
words,  < personal  identity.*     {Cf.  Treatise^  Book  I,  Part  IV,  Sections  5  and  6.) 
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explained  by  being  called  fisiculties  of  what  is,  by  hypothesis,  a 
mere  *  somewhat/  or  x.  The  weakness  of  the  doctrine  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  vagueness  of  the  concept  of '  faculty '  as  in  its  total 
neglect  of  scientific  introspection,  and  in  its  effort  to  explain 
'  faculty '  by  *  soul,'  or  '  soul  *  by  *  faculty,*  without  adequate  ob- 
servation of  consciousness  under  either  designation.  Another 
significant  example  of  the  tendency  to  divorce  spiritual  substance 
is  Berkeley's  insistence  that  "spirits  and  ideas  .  .  .  [are]  kinds 
[of  being]  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous,"  ^  "  natures  per- 
fectly disagreeing  and  unlike." '  Berkeley's  whole  *  copy-theory  * 
of  knowledge,  so  prolific  of  results  mischievous  to  later  idealism, 
maybe  traced  to  his  failure  to  recognize  that  the  ideas  are  really 
what  he  himself  calls  operations  of  the  mind,  and  that  mind  is 
never  rightly  conceived  in  abstraction  from  these  very  operations 
or  ideas. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  of  the  concept  of  'self  *  with  that 
of '  soul '  is  in  brief,  then,  the  following.  The  affiliation,  logical 
and  historical,  between  the  two  has  been  freely  acknowledged. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Descartes  and  Leibniz,  Locke  and  Berke- 
ley, WolflT  and  Baumgarten,  were  right  in  so  far  as  they  taught 
that  the  occurrence  of  forms  of  consciousness  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  unique,  persistent,  and  self-identical,  conscious  soul,  or 
self.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  the  soul  suffers  from  two  significant  defects : 
that  it  conceives  soul  either  after  a  material  analogy  or  as 
endowed  with  mere  negations  of  corporeal  characters ;  and  that 
it  tends  to  rob  the  concept  of  soul  of  its  concrete  predicates. 
Modem  personalism,  on  the  contrary, —  the  doctrine  of  the  self, 
—  starts  from  the  introspective  study  of  the  immediately  realized 
self  and  recognizes  in  this  self  all  the  rich  content  of  actual 
experience. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins. 
Wellbslby  Collegk. 

» Principlis,  J  89. 

'  Ibid,,  2  139.  The  inconsistenqr  should  be  noted  with  Berkeley's  equally  empha- 
sized teaching  that  spirits  possess  ideas ;  and  that  ideas  inhere  in  spiritual  substances. 


THE  FACTUAL.^ 

T  VARIOUS  words  are  still  used  to  denote  that  content  of  which 
^  we  are  immediately  aware  as  opposed  to  what  we  know 
cither  through  assumption  or  through  inference.  Writers  call  it 
variously  the  '  immediately  known/  '  the  content  of  simple  appre- 
hension/ 'the  given/  'sense  impressions/  'psychical  fact'  or 
*  psychical  matter  of  fact/  '  immediate  experience/  '  data  of  ex- 
perience/ '  pure  experience/  or,  simply,  '  experience/ 

Many  of  these  terms  imply  a  solution  of  the  problem  at  issue 
between  realism  and  idealism,  and  should  therefore  seem  a  begging 
of  the  question  to  any  metaphysican  who  regards  the  notion  for 
which  they  stand  as  logically  precedent  to  that  problem.  Still 
more  objectionable  must  their  idealistic  bias  seem  to  a  realist  of 
the  present-day  type,  who  wishes  to  emphasize  that  that  of  which 
we  are  immediately  aware  is  neither  mental  nor  non-mental,  but 
logically  precedent,  or  generic,  to  both.  Hence  a  neutral  term 
should  be  chosen.  The  word  '  fact  *  or  '  the  factual '  seems  truly 
neutral ;  and  usage  permits  us  to  employ  it  with  this  meaning. 

The  problem  of  this  paper  is :  Are  there  judgments  of  which 
'the  factual'  forms  the  complete  warrant;  and,  if  so,  how  are 
these  judgments  related  to  the  remainder  of  our  knowledge?' 

^  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Assodation  at  the  Cornell  meeting,  De- 
cember 27,  1907. 

'  Some  objections  to  the  following  argument  may  be  forestalled  by  a  brief  statement 
of  the  premises  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  take  issue  for 
or  against  the  Tiews  of  the  nature  of  truth  held  by  Mr.  Joachim  (  Tk^  Nature  of 
Truths  Oxford,  1906),  by  Professor  Dewey  {Journal  of  PhiL^  Psych,,  and  Set. 
Methods,  1907),  or  by  Mr.  Russell  {^Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  N.  S., 
Vol.  VII) ;  especially  not,  for  my  own  conriction  is  that  these  antagonistic  views 
can  be  reconciled,  that  each  author  is  facing  a  different  problem  and  of  course  offers  a 
different  solution.  The  type  of  knowledge  with  which  this  paper  deals,  is  that  of  the 
special  sciences  and  that  of  formal  logic,  the  complete  system  of  true  propositions. 

Man  gains  possession  of  parts  of  this  system  by  inference ;  and  I  believe  with  Mr. 
Russell  ( Principles  of  Mathematics,  p.  1 1 )  that  all  inference  is  deduction.  The  sys- 
tem is,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  a  conclusion  following  firom  premises.  If  we 
think  of  it  in  the  abstract,  quite  apart  from  human  inference  {sub  specie  cetemitatis), 
we  may  say  with  the  logicians,  *  any  true  proposition  is  implied  by  every  proposition,' 
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Many  contemporary  philosophers  have  held  that  all  judgments 
are  universal  in  the  sense  that  they  are  subject  to  correction  by 
other  judgments.  Still  logic  tells  us  that  there  are  judgments 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  thus 
subject  to  correction ;  for  in  the  square  of  opposition  /  is  always 
true  when  A  is,  and  can  be  true  when  A  is  false,  that  is,  /  is  more 
easily  proved  true,  or  is  proved  false  with  greater  difficulty  than 
is  A.  All  of  which  indicates  that  the  more  particular  our  judg- 
ments are,  the  less  are  they  subject  to  correction  by  other  judg- 
ments. This  difference  we  can  make  the  basis  of  a  division  of  all 
judgments  into  two  conceivable  classes,  the  universal  and  the  ab- 
solutely, or  completely,  particular.  By  the  former  class,  we  mean 
all  judgments  that  are  subject  to  correction  or  proof  through 
other  judgments.  By  the  latter  class,  we  mean  those  judgments 
which  are  not  subject  either  to  proof  or  to  disproof  through  other 
judgments.  As  a  mere  working  definition,  the  second  is  quite 
legitimate,  even  though  it  should  prove  true  that  there  are  no 
members  of  the  class  defined.  At  least,  it  is  legitimate  unless 
we  deliberately  beg  the  question  at  issue  by  so  defining  judgment 
that  our  class  becomes  a  mere  contradiction  in  terms ;  and,  even 
in  this  case,  we  should  have  to  make  room  for  our  notion  of  an 
absolutely  particular  judgment  by  inventing  for  it  some  other 
name. 

However,  the  absolutely  particular  judgment,  if  there  be  any 
such,  must  have  its  warrant.  Where  can  this  be  found  ?  In  the 
factual.  In  short,  if  there  are  members  of  this  class  of  judg- 
ments, we  may  define  the  factual  more  precisely  than  we  have 
already  done,  as  that  which  completely  warrants  an  absolutely 
particular  judgment.  The  factual  would  then  be  indeed  an 
absolute  starting-point  for  knowledge,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
define  it  as  a  purely  logical  notion,  and  therefore  as  free  from 
all  metaphysical  presuppositions  other  than  those  of  pure  logic. 

Are  there  such  judgments?     This  question  is  part  of  the 

in  short,  any  proposition  is  a  premise  of  any  true  proposition ;  but  we  are  not  dealing 
with  it  thus  abstracted.  For  man  it  truly  has  premises,  and  these  premises  play  a  very 
important  rOle. 

I  find  that  in  the  current  number  of  Mind  (January,  1908)  Profess<Mr  Stout  has 
defended,  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint,  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper.^ 
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larger  question :  Are  there  judgments  that  are  always  premises, 
in  other  words,  that  are  never  conclusions  from  other  judgments 
used  as  premises?  Thus,  if  by  'primary  judgment'  we  mean 
any  judgment  that  is  not  an  inference  from  some  other  judgment, 
or  that  has  no  other  judgment  as  a  premise,  and  if  by  '  secondary 
judgments'  we  mean  those  judgments  which  are  conclusions 
from  premises,  the  question  may  be  worded :  Are  there  primary 
judgments  or  are  all  judgments  secondary?  There  are  three 
conceivable  types  of  primary  judgments  :  First,  axioms,  or  judg- 
ments that  we  assume  and  have  no  expectation  of  ever  being 
able  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove ;  second,  absolutely  particular 
judgments,  as  just  defined;  and  third,  a  class  of  judgments  that 
are  temporarily  at  least  primary,  a  class  of  judgments  that  are 
mere  assumptions  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  proof,  but  for 
which  we  are  theoretically  able  to  get  proof.  In  short,  our  third 
class  is  that  of  all  complete  logical  leaps,  or  the  class  of  pure 
inductive  inferences. 

Now  we  are  forced  to  hold  either  that  human  knowledge  is 
one  enormous  vicious  circle  or  that  there  are  primary  judg- 
ments ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  philosophers  choose  the  latter 
alternative.  Even  those  who  insist  most  upon  the  interdepend- 
ence of  our  judgments  are  loudest  in  asserting  the  axiomatic 
character  of  the  principles  of  logic,  e.  ^.,  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction. Yet  to  admit  the  existence  of  one  primary  judgment  as 
premise  is  really  to  give  up  the  fight,  for  if  there  can  be  one,  there 
is  no  a  priori  objection  to  there  being  more.  Thus,  to  avoid 
concluding  that  knowledge  is  a  vicious  circle,  we  now  have  to 
admit  that  it  depends  upon  premises  which  are  primary ;  for  we 
have  admitted  that  there  is  really  such  a  relation  as  that  between 
an  absolute  premise  and  its  conclusion,  and  therefore  that  all 
knowledge  can  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  this  relation.  In 
short,  all  knowledge  can  be  regarded  as  a  deduction  from 
premises  of  some  sort.  Therefore,  if  the  principles  of  logic  are 
alone  infallible  primary  judgments,  we  must  conclude  that,  as 
far  as  knowledge  is  not  a  deduction  from  these  premises,  it  is  a 
deduction  from  mere  assumptions.  In  any  case,  unless  we  are 
ready  to  assert  of  all  our  knowledge  what  the  philosophical 
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mathematicians  of  the  Peano  school  assert  of  mathematics,  our 
secondary  judgments  must  have  more  than  merely  axioms  as 
premises.     Evidently  all  admit  that  they  have. 

Are  these  premises  merely  logical  leaps  ?  Such  ought  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  find  in  the  principles  of  logic  our  sole 
ultimate  test  of  truth.  Our  judgments  are  pure  guesses  except  in 
as  far  as  their  consilience,  taken  together  with  their  increasing 
number,  raises  their  degree  of  probability. 

Is  this  extreme  doctrine  tenable  ?  That  there  are  logical  leaps 
in  our  knowledge  is  surely  true,  for  the  whole  field  of  inductive 
inference  seems  populated  with  them ;  and  it  is  true  also  that 
in  their  case  the  principles  of  logic  are  the  sole  power  making  for 
law  and  order.  Still  it  is  just  this  complete  dependence  upon  the 
principles  of  logic  that  forms  an  overwhelming  objection  to  the 
extreme  doctrine.  By  what  miracle  has  mere  guess  given  us  a 
body  of  knowledge  with  as  much  internal  consilience  as  our 
sciences  have  ?  Surely  we  are  arguing  against  a  man  of  straw, 
for  the  views  of  no  philosopher  are  consistent  with  any  such 
doctrine.  That  what  we  see  or  hear  has  something  to  do  with 
our  judgments,  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  all  do  not  see  the  conse- 
quence of  this  admission.  If  what  we  see  and  hear  has  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  our  judgments,  logic  knows  of  but  one  in- 
fluence this  factual  can  have.  It  must  be  other  than  psycholc^- 
ical.     It  must  be  the  influence  a  premise  has  upon  a  conclusion. 

And  yet,  with  most  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
absolutely  particular  judgments  does  not  lie  here.  Bradley  tells 
us  that  without  ideas  there  can  be  no  judgments,  and  ideas  are 
universals.  Moreover,  we  can  raise  the  further  objection  :  none 
of  our  judgments  used  in  daily  life  and  in  science  is  thus  particu- 
lar. The  moment  we  use  words,  we  are  employing  a  medium  of 
expression  that  has  to  be  universal  to  be  intelligible.  Again,  all 
our  judgments,  even  our  perceptions,  are  logically  complex ;  and 
it  is  of  course  a  psychological  impossibility  under  usual  circum- 
stances for  us  to  apprehend  any  content  without  interpreting  it  in 
terms  of  past  experience.  That  is,  our  actual  judgments  are  not 
primary,  but  secondary  to  a  high  degree.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  valid  objection  against  the  logical  existence  of  absolutely  par- 
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ticular  judgments,  even  though  it  shows  that  psychologically  they 
do  not  exist  or  at  least  do  not  exist  frequently.  True,  we  cannot 
isolate  these  judgments  from  their  complex  logical  setting  and 
above  all  we  cannot  express  them  verbally.^ 

Their  logical  presence  as  premises  is  none  the  less  manifest. 
It  is  itself  a  logical  fact  of  which  our  theory  of  judgment  must 
take  cognizance.  In  short,  it  is  logically  precedent  to  every 
theory  of  judgment,  not  the  reverse.  Therefore,  if  it  conflicts 
with  any  one's  definition  of  judgment,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
definition. 

If  judgment  be  defined  as  '  an  awareness  of  a  relation  between 
terms,'  we  certainly  have  judgments  with  full  factual  warrant ; 
for  we  can  discern  within  the  factual  some  terms  and  some  rela- 
tions without  in  any  logical  sense  going  beyond  it  for  information. 
Indeed,  every  chapter  on  the  psychology  of  analysis  and  dis- 
crimination is  but  the  story  of  how  we  gain  those  elements  of 
our  complex  knowledge  which  come  directly  from  immediate 
experience  and  from  no  other  source,  and  which  are  at  the  same 
time  fully  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Still  the  objection  will  be  raised  :  Does  not  the  doctrine  assert- 
ing the  existence  of  such  judgments  deny  the  complete  coher- 
ence of  reality  ?  Or,  expressed  in  terms  of  logic,  Does  it  not 
take  these  judgments  out  from  under  the  rule  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction  ? 

Precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  *  reality  is  coher- 
ent/ is  not  always  made  clear.'     If  we  mean  that  no  true  propo- 

>  Here,  doubtless,  the  reader  wiU  ask  for  an  example.  As  already  stated,  to  put 
an  example  in  words  is  to  assert  more  than  the  factual  judgment ;  for  it  brings  in  an 
*  appercipient  character,'  as  Joachim  calls  it.  Still  our  verbal  judgments  cannot 
but  make  clear  what  is  meant  <  Red  is  different  from  green. '  '  A  is  bigger  than  B. ' 
*I  prefer  this  to  that'  'This  pain  is  severe.*  *It  seems  colder  to-day.*  If  I 
mistake  not,  these  judgments  are  quite  the  same  as  those  Meinong  calls  a  priori 
ftnd  that  form  the  class  he  names  <  Soseinsurteile.'  Cf,  Meinong,  Vber  dU  Erfah* 
nmgsgrundlagen  unseres  IVissens,  l*^  Abschnitt. 

'  I  expect  that  Mr.  Joachim  will  reply  to  Professor  Stout  (op,  tit,)  that  Professor 
Stout  has  misunderstood  what  he  means  by  the  coherence  notion  of  truth.  If  Professor 
Taylor's  account  of  it  (Metaphysics ^  Book  I,  chap,  ii)  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Joachim, 
I  &il  to  see  why  he  ought  to  oppose  Professor  Stout's  thesis.  A  completely  coherent 
knowledge  or  experience  would  unite  in  itself  the  factual  judgment  as  well  as  the 
system  of  judgments  we  call  abstract  science  by  reaching  a  higher  unity  (cf,  Brad- 
ley, Appearance  and  Reality^  pp.  i;^9-i83).     There  appear  to  be  three  notions  of 
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sitions  contradict  one  another,  the  doctrine  does  not  call  this  in 
question.  If  we  mean  that  all  existential  propositions  imply  one 
another,  this  again,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  not  called  in  question, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  no  factual  judgment  is  an  existential 
judgment  If  we  mean,  however,  that  any  true  proposition 
whatsoever  is  implied  by  every  other  proposition,  this  may  be 
true  for  the  complete  system  of  abstract  science,  but  it  is  not  true 
in  actual  human  knowledge.  If  it  is,  of  course,  there  are  no 
factual  judgments. 

All  of  this  can  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics. How  different  was  the  actual  historical  origin  of  the 
teachings  of  that  science  from  the  few  ultimate  premises  upon 
which  Peano  and  his  school  would  to-day  base  them !  That 
mathematics  was  of  empirical  origin  is  beyond  question.  That 
mathematics  can  be  deduced  from  a  few  ultimate  propositions  of 
logic  is  to-day  ably  maintained.  Are  these  two  propositions  con- 
tradictory ?  By  no  means.  In  short,  the  origin  of  any  part  of 
man's  knowledge  is  one  matter ;  the  reformulation  of  that  knowl- 
edge as  an  abstract  s}rmbolic  system  of  truth  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  In  the  one  case,  we  are  dealing  with  discovery  and  veri- 
fication ;  in  the  other,  with  formulation. 

Returning  then  to  the  objection  under  consideration,  we  may 
say :  In  the  discovery  of  truth  man  uses  factual  judgments  as 
premises  and  these  premises  are  absolute  starting-points,  whereas 

knowledge  that,  when  confused,  give  rise  to  mistaken  controversy.  First,  there  is  the 
notion  of  knowledge  as  actually  existing  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  men.  Second, 
there  are  the  systems  of  abstract  symbolic  knowledge,  such  as  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Third,  there  is  the  notion  of  knowledge  in  its  ideal  form,  knowl- 
edge with  all  its  problems  solved,  with  all  its  doctrines  ielf-evideni^  with  all  its  ab- 
stract and  symbolic  character  done  away,  an  immediate  experience  of  the  world  total. 
In  the  first,  we  have  the  favorite  field  of  the  pragmatist ;  in  the  second,  we  have 
that  of  Mr:  Russell  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore ;  and  in  the  third,  we  have  that  of  Messrs. 
Bradley,  Taylor,  and  Joachim.  Why  need  any  of  these  notions  contradict  the  others  ? 
Of  course  they  do  contradict,  if  they  are  definitions  of  the  satiu  term  ;  and  of  course 
recent  controversy  has  thus  interpreted  them.  But  are  they  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
careful,  open  minded,  friendly  rereading  of  the  several  auth<M^  with  this  question  in 
mind  will  lead  to  the  answer,  No.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  each  party  feels 
itself  misunderstood  by  the  other.  In  the  objection  to  factual  judgments  mentioned 
above,  Professor  Stout  evidently  feels  that  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Joachim  are  his  op- 
ponents. I  feel  that  perhaps  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  and  the  Sjrmbolic  logicians 
are  the  ones  that  may  have  to  be  won  over. 
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in  the  ideal  or  complete  system  of  abstract  science,  or  formulated 
truth,  the  logician  may  regard  all  propositions  as  so  completely 
interrelated  materially  that  'any  false  proposition  implies  every 
proposition  and  any  true  proposition  is  implied  by  every  proposition.  * 

There  will  be  the  further  objection  :  Do  we  not  predict  the 
factual,  and  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  such  predictions  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  the  verification  of  an  inductive  inference  ?  Thus, 
in  the  famous  case  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  was 
not  the  vision  of  the  star  predicted  ?  Yes  and  no,  for  the  logical 
process  meant  is  more  complicated  than  the  question  implies. 
Factual  judgments  imply  other  propositions,  and  the  implications 
of  one  factual  judgment  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  implications 
of  another  factual  judgment  In  short,  to  verify  inductions  does 
not  mean  to  show  that  the  propositions  inferred  in  part  from  one 
or  more  factual  judgments  imply  other  factual  judgments.  This 
widespread  error  in  popular  logic  is  due  to  confusing  two  quite 
different  things :  first,  the  prediction  that  we  shall  see  this  or  that 
under  specified  conditions,  in  short,  an  existential  judgment ;  and 
second,  the  factual  judgments  which  wc  shall  be  able  to  pass  if  we 
do  see  as  predicted. 

Thus  the  foregoing  doctrine  does  not  imply  that,  if  two  factual 
judgments  contradict  one  another,  they  might  still  both  be  true. 
On  the  contrary,  it  implies  that  two  factual  judgments  cannot 
contradict  one  another.  Can  they  not  do  so  indirectly,  however, 
by  the  one  implying  the  contradictory  of  what  the  other  implies  ? 
No,  because  what  would  in  that  case  be  called  in  question  is  not 
the  factual  propositions  but  the  inferences  from  them.  For  ex- 
ample, is  not  this  precisely  the  logical  treatment  we  give  illusions, 
or  images  in  a  mirror  ?  When  inconsistency  arises,  we  do  not 
question  what  we  saw  but  the  inference  from  what  we  saw. 

Finally,  we  may  be  asked  :  Do  not  factual  judgments  contra- 
dict one  another  in  those  cases  of  hesitancy  and  change  of  opinion 
where,  for  example,  we  are  trying  to  decide  which  of  two  objects 
looks  the  lai^er,  or  seems  the  heavier,  or  which  of  two  colors  is 
the  brighter  or  is  nearer  in  hue  to  a  third  color  ?  First,  we 
should  note  in  these  cases  that  the  factual  content  is  changing 
from  instant  to  instant.     Hence,  when  we  study  these  cases  from 
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the  standpoint  of  logic,  we  find  something  quite  complicated. 
Second,  our  decision  after  such  moments  is  often  determined  by 
factors  that  make  it  not  a  factual  judgment  but  a  logical  leap ; 
for  often  we  g^ve  our  decision  though  we  know  that  we  lack  war- 
rant. Such  cases  seem,  therefore,  rather  to  show  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  can  get  full  factual  warrant  have  a  bound- 
ing zone  where  the  mind  is  at  a  loss  whether  or  not  it  has  full 
warrant.  This  might  well  be  a  serious  source  of  error,  were  it  not 
that  the  mind  is  able  to  tell  when  it  is  unquestionably  in  the  field 
where  full  warrant  is  to  be  got. 

What  picture,  then,  have  we  of  knowledge  in  the  actual  mak- 
ing, looking  at  it  through  the  spectacles  of  logic?  Our  premises 
are  in  part  some  factual  judgment  and  in  part  various  assump- 
tions, or  logical  leaps  in  the  form  of  mental  imagery,  feelings  of 
tentative  reaction  or  of  any  other  kind,  all  of  which  leads  to  in- 
ferences, let  these  inferences  be  what  they  may  psychologically, 
let  them  be  habitual  reactions  or  mental  states  of  a  highly  cog- 
nitive character.  Logfically,  part  of  our  premises  have  their 
warrant  immediately ;  the  others  and  the  inferences  must,  how- 
ever, await  their  proof.  Here  the  work  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction begins.  It  forms  our  protection  against  assuming 
premises  that  the  data  in  hand  contradict,  let  these  data  be, 
looked  at  psychologically,  merely  inhibitory  reactions  or  again 
images  or  feelings  roused  by  association.  Likewise  it  protects 
us  against  false  inferences  by  the  presence  of  similar  data.  Put 
in  terms  of  logic,  the  principle  of  contradiction  protects  us  against 
assuming  premises  or  making  inductions  that  previously  accepted 
propositions  contradict.  In  the  enormous  mass  of  tentative 
knowledge  which  we  have  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  conduct,  it 
is  our  protector ;  but  fortunately  some  elements  of  our  knowl- 
edge are  infallible  and  do  not  have  to  go  through  this  process 
of  refinement  Psychologically  speaking,  this  infallible  knowl- 
edge grows  as  analysis  and  discrimination  grow ;  and  the  per- 
cepts, the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  reactions  that  are  aroused 
along  with  it  by  associative  processes  become  more  important 
and  of  wider  range.  Logically  speaking,  the  factual  that  we 
apprehend  keeps  changing,  and  its  elements,  namely,  its  terms 
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and  relations,  become  more  and  more  also  terms  of  other  and 
increasingly  important  premises.  Thus  the  implications  of  both 
sets  of  premises  constitute  a  larger,  more  consilient,  more  endur- 
ing, and  more  successful  system  of  judgments.^ 

Our  results  and  their  important  bearings  and  implications  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows.  There  are  scattered  through  human 
knowledge  numerous,  if  not  numberless,  infallible  propositions. 
We  have  called  them  judgments  having  full  factual  warrant.  In 
the  first  place,  pure  mathematics  contains  many  of  these  judg- 
ments, even  though  it  be  true  that  this  science  is  entirely  deduc- 
tive, for  the  process  of  deduction  itself  involves  factual  judgments. 
Besides  mathematics  there  are  numerous  judgments  that  also 
approach  the  pure  factual  judgment  and  that  could  perhaps  be 
brought  together  in  a  science/  As  in  mathematics,  so  in  their 
case,  the  noticeable  characteristic  of  these  judgments  is  that  they 
do  not  assert  of  their  terms  any  existential  or  any  causal  relation. 
In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  great  dividing  line.  The  judgments 
that  do  assert  these  relations  are  secondary,  and  depend  logically 
in  part  upon  some  inductive  leap  as  premise. 

Second,  Mr.  Bradley  and  Professor  Dewey  speak  of  the  inner 
discrepancy  of  the  factual,  which  causes  us  to  go  beyond  the 
facts  and  find  a  larger  system  of  reality  into  which  to  fit  them. 
Literally  the  facts  are  not  discrepant  and  cannot  be,  nor  are  facts 
contradictory.  We  should  rather  say,  the  presence,  along  with 
purely  factual  premises,  of  other  premises,  especially  of  those 
which  we  have  called  logical  leaps,  implies  a  larger  system  than 
the  mere  factual. 

Third,  our  results,  if  correct,  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  theory  of  judgment.  We  have  been  dealing  with  judgment 
in  its  logically  simplest  form,  a  mere  awareness  of  relationship 
between  terms  without  either  these  terms  or  relations  involving 

'  This  Account  contradicts  in  no  way,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  admirable  account  of 
knowing  given  by  Professor  Dewey  (Journal  of  Phil,  ^  Psych. ,  andSa.  Methods ,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  12).  What  I  am  here  trying  to  state  is  the  way  in  which  the  actoal  develop- 
ing cognition  looks,  if  your  standpoint  be  that  of  deductive  logic.  Of  course,  if  you 
deny  the  right  thus  to  regard  it,  or  if  your  own  standpoint  is  another  one,  such  an 
account  seems  preposterous. 

*Meinong's  Gegenstandstheorie, 
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logical  presuppositions.  The  familiar  judgments  that  are  usually 
taken  as  examples  are  in  comparison  highly  complex,  and  there- 
fore are  analyzable  into  many  j  udgments.  Moreover,  one  of  their 
main  features  is,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  an  element  in  them, 
perhaps  best  called  '  assertion,'  that  constitutes  them  members  of 
the  lai^r  system  of  truth.  In  short,  if  we  define  judgment  as 
'  an  awareness  of  a  relation  between  terms,'  these  complex  judg- 
ments involve  not  one  relationship  but  many,  and  ought  not,  in 
their  complex  form,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  our  definition  of  the 
nature  of  judgment.  Finally,  if  we  have  limited  the  scope  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction  by  withdrawing  it  as  a  criterion  of  the 
truth  of  the  factual  judgments,  we  have  at  the  same  time  empha- 
sized its  power  elsewhere,  for  we  have  implied  that  elsewhere 
consilience  between  judgments  is  the  sole  and  complete  test  of 
truth. 

Walter  T.  Marvin. 
Princeton  University. 
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THE  past  year,  while  fertile  in  the  production  of  new  works, 
has  been  a  sad  one  for  philosophers. 

We  have  had  two  great  sorrows.  M.  O.  Hamelin,  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  had  just  finished  his  fine  book,  the  Essai  sur 
Jes  elements  principaux  de  la  representation^  which  I  shall  speak 
of  later  in  some  detail,  and,  while  passing  his  vacation  at  the  sea- 
shore, met  his  death  there  in  the  effort  to  save  two  drowning 
persons.  This  decease,  although  heroic,  has  been  a  great  grief 
to  his  colleagues.  Since  the  time  that  the  union  of  the  ^cole 
Normale  with  the  Sorbonne  had  brought  him  among  us,  we  had 
been  able  to  estimate  at  their  real  value  not  only  the  strength  of 
his  mind,  the  singular  extent  and  precision  of  his  erudition,  but 
also  his  constant  preoccupation  with  the  interests  of  philosophic 
science,  his  devotion  to  the  students  whom  he  guided,  and  his 
obligring  kindness  to  all  those  who  sought  the  assistance  of  his 
knowledge.  He  was  still  in  the  full  strength  of  his  years,  and 
his  loss  to  French  philosophy  has  been  as  grave  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. 

Another  of  our  best  men  has  also  just  left  us,  —  Victor 
Brochard,  likewise  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  well  known  by  his  vigorous  works  Lerreur  and 
Les  sceptiques  grecs.  Although  he  was  not  yet  sixty  years  of 
age,  we  had  been  constrained  to  expect  this  outcome  at  any 
moment.  Twenty  years  ago  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  cruel 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  as  it  grew  more  severe, 
had  made  him  at  first  almost  paralytic,  then  blind,  and  which  in 
addition  caused  severe  and  almost  constant  pain  throughout  his 
whole  body.  Unaided  by  any  religious  belief,  he  held  out 
bravely  in  this  almost  intolerable  situation,  thanks  to  his  singular 
strength  of  soul,  until  his  last  day,  and  did  not  cease  to  fulfill 
exactly  all  the  duties  of  his  position.  With  the  aid  of  a  secre- 
tary who  read  for  him,  and  wrote  at  his  dictation,  he  gave  his 
course  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  learning  by  heart  the 
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texts  and  reStreaceM  wiudi  be  wished  to  dte;  be  oorrccted  tbe 
examtnation  papers^  be  read  the  works  oficred  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Academy,  and  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  give  an 
hour  less  to  work  than  if  be  had  cnjo3ned  perfect  health.  Every 
evening  he  received  his  friends,  whose  duty  and  (deasuie  it  was 
to  come  to  pass  a  few  moments  with  him.  One  never  heard  him 
complain,  and  the  ease  of  his  conversation  miglit  have  made  one 
believe  that  he  (fid  not  suScr,  if  from  time  to  time  a  momentary 
contraction  of  his  bucc  or  a  sudden  movement  of  his  body  had 
not  betrayed  to  those  who  knew  him  a  pang  of  internal  pain. 
He  died  in  a  few  hours,  without  feddeness  or  decay.  A  few 
months  before,  q>eaking  at  the  Institute  of  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  *'  the  mind  retains  all  its 
powers  even  in  a  body  which  is  infirm  and  deprived  of  the  nx>st 
useful  of  the  senses."  He  himself  was  an  almost  incrediUe 
example  of  what  moral  energy  and  will  can  accomplish ;  the 
dose  of  his  life  was  really  a  philosophic  achievement 

But  he  himself,  if  he  were  able  to  read  this  letter,  would 
reproach  me  for  dwelling  too  long  upon  a  man,  and  require  me 
to  go  on  to  ideas.  I  am  about  to  do  so ;  and  I  shall  dwell 
especially  upon  two  phases  of  the  philosophic  movement  of  this 
year.  The  one  is  the  phQosophy  of  the  sciences,  and  especially 
the  natural  sciences,  as  chiefly  represented  by  the  recent  work  of 
M.  Bergson,  Levolutian  creatrice ;  and  the  other,  that  classic 
rationalism  of  which  the  work  of  M.  Hamelini  already  dted,  is  a 
characteristic  type. 

I  shall  then  give  way  to  M.  Edouard  Le  Roy,  the  well  known 
author  of  Dogme  et  critique^  whom  I  have  requested  to  analyze 
here  the  contemporary  activity  of  the  group  of  Catholic  philos- 
ophers cujus  pars  magna  fuit.  A  review  of  French  philosophy 
in  the  year  1907  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  include  that 
remarkable  movement  of  thought  to  which  the  condemnation  of 
"  Modernism  "  by  the  Encyclical  Pascendi  dondnici  gregis  has 
recently  given  a  sort  of  popularity.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
adopt  no  better  plan  for  giving  you  an  account  of  this,  than  to 
ask  it  from  a  man'  who  is  well  known  not  only  by  the  part 
which  he  has  taken  in  this  movement,  but  by  his  works  in  pure 
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philosophy,  of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in 

these  pages.^ 

I. 

Philosophy  in  the  Universities, 

The  book  of  M.  Bergson,  personal  as  it  is,  and,  even  in  con- 
nection with  his  personality,  original,  nevertheless  takes  its  place 
in  a  noticeable  way  in  a  general  movement  which  has  shown 
itself  during  the  past  year  under  many  forms, —  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  philosophy  of  what  we  call  the  '  natural  sciences/ ' 

A  precedent  had  been  given  by  the  mathematicians  and  the 
physicists.  In  their  case,  the  period  of  analysis  had  been  followed 
by  that  movement  of  synthetic  thought  of  which  M.  Couturat  was 
one  of  the  chief  representatives  in  France,  and  which  received  its 
strongest  impulse  from  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
M.  H.  Poincare.  This  work  is  still  going  on,  but  chiefly  as  one 
of  pedagogical  reform.  Its  purpose  is  to  replace,  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  of  geometry,  the  abstract  and  static  method 
found  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  especially  in  Legendre,  by 
the  natural  and  dynamic  method  which  is  advocated  by  M. 
Meray,  professor  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  and  which,  if  one 
wishes  to  go  further  back,  may  be  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
Sophus  Lie,  Ampere,  and  Colonel  Mannheim.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, parallel  lines  are  no  longer  defined  by  the  attribute  of  being 
in  the  same  plane  and  never  meeting,  but  by  that  of  being  derived 
from  one  another  by  translation  (which  is  the  gliding  of  a  mobile 
plane  over  a  fixed  plane,  in  such  a  way  that  a  straight  line  of  the 

»**  Philosophy  in  France,"  Philosophical  Rbvixw,  July,  1905,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
429 ;  ibid.t  May,  1906,  Vol.  XV,  p.  241,  etc.  — See  especially  the  articles  published 
by  M.  Le  Roy  in  Revue  de  Mitaphytique  et  de  Morale^  and  in  the  Annmies  de  Philo- 
Sophie  ChriHenne, 

>  By  this  is  meant  in  France  all  the  science  of  nature,  except  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  expression  comes  from  the  old  expression  '  natural  history,'  in  which  the  sig- 
nificant word  was '  history,'  and  which  was  accordingly  opposed  to '  natural  philosophy. ' 
But  when,  about  1840,  biology  began  to  be  no  longer  descriptire,  but  explanatoiy, 
the  workers  in  it  were  no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  name  <  history.'  They  therefore 
substituted  that  of  '  science' ;  and  as  for  the  rest  the  matter  of  their  study  remained  the 
tame,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  term  *  natural  sciences '  was  applied  to  biology,  geol- 
ogy, paleontology,  and  their  companion  subjects.  Possibly  the  change  was  also 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  nature  as  a  source  of  life,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  word  spontaneously  called  up  biological  ideas. 
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first  plane  constantly  coincides  with  a  straight  line  of  the  second). 
Beginning  with  this,  rotations  are  next  defined,  and  their  homo- 
thetic  relations^  all  of  which  are  operations  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  they  form  groups.  This  notion  of  '  group,*  which  plays 
such  a  large  part  in  the  higher  mathematics,  is  thus  acquired  at 
the  outset  by  pupils  who  are  stud)ang  geometry,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  science,  without  losing  any  of  the  rigor  of  its  logic,  is 
reduced  to  the  actual  fundamental  operation  from  which  it  is  psy- 
chologically derived,  that  is,  the  notion  of  the  displacement  of  a 
rigrid  figure  without  alteration.  This  method  is  in  full  use  at  the 
present  time  in  the  classes  in  mathematics.  Its  most  active  prop- 
agandist, M.  Bourlet,  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  has  made  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Philosophical 
Society,^  which  was  heard  by  a  large  audience,  and  will  certainly 
assist  in  the  spread  of  the  interesting  reform. 

I  return  to  the  naturalists.  In  spite  of  the  publication  of 
several  interesting  works,  which  I  have  cited  in  my  former  articles, 
they  had  been  left  behind  on  the  whole  by  the  philosophic  move- 
ment among  the  physicists  and  the  mathematicians.  To-day  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  The  past  year  has  seen  the  appearance, 
in  the  field  of  botany,  of  a  remarkable  work  by  M.  G.  Bonnier, 
Member  of  the  Institute  and  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  is 
entitled  Le  monde  vegetal^  and  which  is  both  an  historical  de- 
scription and  a  synthetic  outline  of  the  truths  already  gained, 
and  the  theories  at  present  under  discussion,  concerning  the  life 
of  plants.  In  zoology,  M.  Depcret,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  at 
Lyons,  has  published  a  constructive  work  entitled  Les  transfor- 
mations du  regne  animal.  In  the  province  of  geology,  M.  de  Lau- 
nay,  professor  at  the  School  of  Mines,  has  published  an  Histoire 
de  la  terre  which  sums  up  in  three  hundred  pages  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  geological  method  and  its  principal  results.  Finally, 
that  unwearied  laborer  M.  Le  Dantec  has  given  us  a  new  volume, 
perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of 
those  he  has  written :  ilements  de  philosophie  biologique.  I 
mention  it  only  in  passing,  as  it  appeared  in  New  York^  at  the 

1  Meeting  of  March  3i ,  1907.    Published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society,  July,  1907. 
*  Under  the  title,   The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life^  in  the  series  "  The  New 
Knowledge,''  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 
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same  time  as  at  Paris.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
your  own  judgment  of  the  ingeniousness,  and  especially  the 
strength,  of  its  systematization,  in  which  I  know  no  other  technical 
work  in  biology  which  can  be  compared  with  it. 

These  are  the  books.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  articles  in  the  reviews  and  all  the 
papers  submitted  to  learned  societies  which  have  shown  the  in- 
terest of  the  scholarly  public  in  the  philosophic  problems  of  life. 

We  have  recently  had  a  very  striking  proof  of  this  general 
attention  to  biological,  and  especially  biogenetic,  problems.  It 
happened  that  a  scientist  had  occasion  to  repeat, —  without,  after 
all,  making  any  great  changes  in  them, —  the  already  old  experi- 
ments of  Traube  on  the  apparent  vegetable  growths  obtained  by 
certain  chemical  reactions.  For  example,  when  a  crystal  of 
metallic  salt  is  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  it  is 
known  that  a  semi-permeable  membrane  is  formed,  enveloping  a 
drop  of  concentrated  solution;  which  increases  in  size  by  endos- 
mosis,  and  which  sprouts,  so  to  speak,  in  fair  imitation  of  the  form 
of  certain  sea  weeds.  The  half-informed  public  were  astonished 
and  deeply  interested  by  these  experiments  for  several  months. 
The  journals  announced  that  the  composition  of  life  had  at 
last  been  achieved,  and  that  henceforth  we  would  be  able  to 
manufacture  plants,  and  later  on  animals,  in  vitro.  The  energetic 
protest  of  several  more  sober-minded  scientists  was  necessary  to 
put  matters  in  order,  and  show  that  this  enthusiasm  was  pre- 
mature. 

The  environment  in  which  the  work  of  M.  Bergson,  Leva- 
Hon  creatrice^  has  appeared,  being  so  favorable,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  breadth  of  positive  knowledge  utilized  in  it,  the 
penetrating  charm  of  its  style,  the  richness  of  its  imaginative 
quality,  and  the  admirable  ingeniouness  of  its  thought,  added  to 
the  very  real  interest  in  the  questions  discussed,  have  brought  it  in 
less  than  six  months  to  its  third  edition,  —  a  success  which  I  feel 
sure  has  no  precedent  among  metaphysical  works. 

Its  dominant  idea  is  as  follows :  The  essence  of  all  things  is 
mind,  or,  as  M.  Bergson  says,  broadening  considerably  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  '  consciousness ' ;  not  the  logical  understand- 
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ing,  which  is  only  one  of  its  special  functions  particularly  ad^ted 
to  the  knowledge  of  spatial  movement,  but  mind  as  a  whole, 
which  is  wider  than  the  understanding,  and  contains,  nourishes, 
and  envelops  it.  Accordingly,  as  Schopenhauer  had  already 
profoundly  said,  all  the  force  of  what  we  think  out  conceptually 
or  analytically  resides  in  that  intuitive  thought  which  is  neither 
concept  nor  judgment.  By  it  we  get  at  the  inner  side  of  things, 
their  real  being  which  is  akin  to  ours.  The  true  artist's  way  of 
thinking  and  especially  of  feeling  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  that 
of  the  metaphysician.  Instead  of  looking  at  things  from  without 
and  in  succession,  he  penetrates  to  their  inner  truth  and  compre- 
hends their  unity  in  a  single  glance. 

Thought,  in  this  broad  sense,  to  which  we  owe  our  faculty  of 
knowledge,  is  also  something  more.  It  is  creative  and  life-giving. 
"  When  we  reduce  our  being  to  our  will,  and  our  will  itself  to 
the  impulse  which  it  prolongs,  we  comprehend,  we  feel  that  re- 
ality is  a  perpetual  growth,  a  never  ending  creation."  *  Accord- 
ingly, understanding  proper,  which  is  analytic  and  discursive,  and 
which  can  place  itself  in  immediate  touch  with  spatial  and  mechan- 
ical reality,  can  never  adequately  apprehend  life.  All  its  con- 
structions in  biology  are  necessarily  inadequate  and  approximate, 
like  the  imperfect  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  which 
replaces  the  curves  of  the  face  and  body  by  a  network  of  straight 
lines  which  mark  out  their  general  outiine,  but  break  up  their 
continuity.* 

You  wish  to  comprehend  life,  and  your  first  attempt  is  to  re- 
duce it  to  mechanical  terms.  But  it  transcends  them  on  every 
side.  How  are  •  analogous  '  organs  created  by  parts  of  the  body 
which  have,  genetically  considered,  nothing  in  common,  such  as 
the  eye  of  a  pecten  and  that  of  a  dog  ?  It  is  improbable  that 
accidental  or  disorderly  variations  could  produce  such  concordant 
results,  even  with  the  aid  of  selection.  The  whole  process  goes  on 
as  though  life  manufactured  certain  instruments  of  the  same  land, 

^Op,  cit,,^.  36a 

'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  at  this  very  time  a  reform  in  the  same  direction 
is  going  on  in  France  in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  which  aims  to  substitute  the  method 
of  tracing  cunres  in  a  single  movement  (Ravaisson's  Method,  adopted  and  defended 
byM.  Qu^niottz)  for  the  method  of  geometrical  schemas  (called  Guillaume's  Method). 
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though  by  differing  means,  and  in  divergent  lines  of  evolution. 
Only  a  purposive  principle  could  arrive  at  such  similar  results  by 
roads  which  are  so  different.  "  Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  are 
forced'  to  have  recourse  to  an  inner  directive  principle  to  obtain 
this  convergence  of  effects."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  can  we  be  teleologists  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  ?  That  would  involve  comparing 
the  work  of  nature  to  that  of  the  artisan  who  conceives  a  plan, 
and  then  puts  together  parts  for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  design 
present  to  his  mind.  Besides  the  impossibility  of  conceding  to 
the  animal,  and  especially  to  the  plant,  these  human  methods  of 
an  outlined  plan  and  an  architectural  construction,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  development  of  life  is  opposed  to  such  a  conception. 
Moreover,  has  it  ever  been  able  to  maintain  itself  consistently  in 
the  face  of  the  facts  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  making  the 
entire  flora  and  fauna  a  series  of  rough  draughts  of  man,  who 
would  thus  be  the  ultimate  artistic  work  for  which  Nature  or  the 
Creator  wats  practicing,  is  at  present  quite  completely  abandoned. 

One  possibility  remains :  Life  may  be  a  force,  an  impulse  sui 
generis,  for  which  mechanism  and^  purposiveness  are  only  imper- 
fect descriptions,  obviously  borrowed  from  our  most  usual  modes 
of  action.  Renewing  the  beautiful  ancient  doctrine  of  the  occul- 
tists concerning  the  *  wave  of  life,'  M.  Bergson  thinks  of  the 
principle  of  evolution  as  a  powerful  and  indeterminate  impulse, 
superior  to  individuals,  and  animating  them  for  a  moment  with- 
out ever  exhausting  itself  in  them. 

"  We  must  no  longer  speak  of  life  in  general  as  if  it  were  an 
abstraction,  or  a  mere  rubric  under  which  all  living  beings  are 
enrolled.  At  a  certain  time,^  in  certain  points  of  space,  a  very 
visible  current  originated.  This  current  of  life,  traversing  the 
bodies  which  it  has  successively  organized,  passing  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  has  divided  itself  among  species  and  dispersed 
itself  among  individuals  without  losing  anything  of  its  force." ' 

^Op,  af,f  p.  28.  We  are  concerned,  to  be  sure,  with  a  limited  force,  one  which 
if,  so  to  speak,  given  as  an  energy  which  exhausts  itself  in  this  or  the  other  aggregate, 
although  it  persists  as  a  whole.  "  The  impulse  is  finite,  it  was  given  once  for  all ; 
it  cannot  overcome  all  obstacles"  (p.  276).  "ETerything  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  force  is  finite,  that  it  exhausts  itself  qnite  rapidly  in  its  manifestations  "  (p.  154). 
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''  If  purpose  is  present  in  the  world  of  life,  it  includes  the  whole 
of  life  in  a  single  indivisible  embrace."  ^ 

This  is  the  secret  of  those  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible 
adaptations  which  connect  one  species  with  another.  They  seem 
incomprehensible  to  us  because  we  have  split  up  reality  into  frag- 
ments, because  we  involuntarily  suppose  that  the  instinctive  mode 
of  knowledge  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reflective  understanding. 
''  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  should  suppose  that  there  is  a 
sympathy  (in  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word)  between  the 
sphex  and  its  victim,  which  informs  it  from  within,  so  to  say,  of 
the  vulnerability  of  the  caterpillar.  This  sense  of  vulnerability 
may  owe  nothing  to  external  perception,  and  may  be  simply  the 
result  of  juxtaposition  of  the  sphex  and  the  caterpillar,  no  longer 
thought  of  as  two  organisms,  but  as  two  activities.  It  would 
express  in  concrete  form  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  It  is 
true  that  a  scientific  theory  cannot  make  use  of  considerations  of 
this  sort.  It  cannot  make  action  precede  organization,  or  sym- 
pathy precede  perception  and  consciousness.  But,  I  must  repeat, 
either  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject  or  else  its 
work  commences  where  that  of  science  ends."  ^ 

We  return,  then,  to  our  starting  point.  From  this  theory  of 
life  is  derived  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  completes  it,  and 
which,  by  a  circle  in  the  reasoning,  — though  not  a  vicious  circle, 
— justifies  the  spontaneous  attitude  of  mind  which  is  the  neces- 
sary beginning  of  science.  The  Absolute,  that  being,  or  better, 
that  primitive  impulse  which  is  essentially  action  and  freedom, 
has  developed  in  two  divergent  ways ;  the  one  is  that  of  instinct, 
the  other  that  of  intelligence.  The  highest  realization  of  the  first 
is  to  be  seen  in  bees  and  ants ;  the  only  realization  of  the  second 
is  found  in  man,  who  doubtless  belongs  to  the  animal  series,  but 
to  a  privileged  branch  of  it.  "  The  human  brain,  like  every  other 
brain,  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  motor  mechan- 
isms and  of  allowing  us  to  choose  which  of  them  we  shall  set  in 
motion  at  any  given  moment.  But  it  diflers  from  other  brains 
in  the  fact  that  it  can  furnish  ...  an  indefinite  number  of  such 

» op.  cit,,  p.  47. 
^Ihid,^  p.  188. 
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mechanisms.  Now  the  limited  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
unlimited  as  the  closed  is  from  the  open.  This  is  not  a  differ- 
ence in  degree,  but  in  kind."  ^  Everywhere,  save  in  the  case  of 
man,  the  vital  impulse  has  congealed  in  the  forms  and  mechan- 
isms which  it  has  prepared  in  order  to  act.  In  us  alone,  the 
effort  of  life  has  overcome  its  obstacles,  mind  triumphs  over 
mechanism,  and  makes  use  of  it  for  its  own  ends.  However,  we 
have  lost  much  as  well  as  gained  much.  To  attain  the  power  of 
free  action  which  is  given  us  by  reflective  thought,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  sacrifice  instinct  and  intuition.  The  human  intellect 
finds  itself  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  comprehension  of 
lifeless  matter;  it  conceives  it  clearly,  it  deals  with  it  readily,  and 
through  it  it  possesses  a  power  which  is  unbounded.  But  it 
retains  only  in  an  extremely  feeble  degree  that  direct  intuition  of 
living  reality  which  the  animal  possesses  in  such  perfection.  Yet 
it  does  retain  a  little  of  it,  and  we  perceive  its  existence  in  our 
unreflective  feelings  of  attraction  and  aversion,  and  in  those 
obscure  movements  of  the  mind,  which  acquaint  us  with  things 
of  which  we  can  have  no  logical  knowledge, — for  example,  in 
that  profound  instinct  which  will  always  prevent  us  from  think- 
ing of  our  fellows  as  the  images  of  a  dream.  The  revival  of  this 
faint  and  flickering  light  is  the  task  to  which  philosophy  should 
devote  itself 

Science  continues  the  work  of  reflective  interpretation  which 
has  freed  us  by  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  our 
action.  Intuition  brings  us  revelations  which  are  very  different. 
It  alone  makes  us  feel  what  the  nature  of  our  personality  and  of 
our  liberty  is ;  it  alone  can  reveal  to  us  our  origin,  the  unity  of 
life  in  all  its  manifestations,  the  lofty  place  we  hold  in  nature, 
perhaps  even  our  destiny  as  individuals  and  the  immortality  of 
our  souls,  of  which  a  powerful  instinct  assures  us. 

M.  Hamelin's  book,  Essai  sur  les  elements  principaux  de  la 
representation^  seems  at  first  glance  quite  opposed  to  the  preced- 
ing. It  represents  the  most  schematic  and  condensed  form  of 
that  type  of  philosophy  which  has  prevailed  in  academic  teaching 
since  the  fall  of  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  until  recent  years.     It 

1  op.  cU,t  p.  286. 
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would  characterize  it  exactly,  I  think,  to  say  that  it  represents 
the  tradition  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  as  modified  by  Renouvier's 
doctrine  of  a  moral  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  and  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will. 

Its  method  is  entirely  intellectual,  and,  as  the  author  himself 
says,  perhaps  with  a  smile,  "  ultra-abstract."  Not  only  does  it 
exclude  every  appeal  to  experience  and  to  brute  fact,  but  it  even 
rejects  all  documentary  apparatus.  Allusions  to  the  teaching  of 
some  philosopher,  or  even  of  some  scientist  are  frequently  to  be 
met  in  these  compact  chapters,  with  their  few  paragraphs  and 
their  spaced  divisions ;  but  (save  for  a  single  occasion,  which 
will  be  mentioned  presently)  not  one  footnote  or  bibliographical 
reference  appears  to  adulterate  the  logical  purity  of  the  analysis, 
or  to  interrupt  the  slow  and  continuous  advance  of  the  argument. 
This  advance  is  through  a  synthetic  dialectic,  which  rises  in 
gradual  and  serried  transitions  from  those  ideas  which  are  the 
most  abstract,  and  therefore  the  poorest  in  content,  to  those 
which  are  the  most  concrete  and  therefore  the  fullest ;  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  latter  are  not  ideas  of  particular 
objects,  but  of  that  reality  which  potentially  contains  them  all, 
that  is  to  say,  Absolute  and  Personal  Mind,  or  God. 

The  aim  of  this  essay  is  the  "  synthetic  construction  of  repre- 
sentation." Its  method  is  simple  and  almost  mechanical  in  its 
regularity.  The  most  elementary  and  abstract  concept  to  be 
found  is  first  sought  for,  and  its  implications  are  deduced.  What 
is  to  be  understood  here  by'  implication  '?  The  whole  argument 
turns  on  this.  Logical  implication,  in  the  usual  sense  of  syllo- 
gistic logic,  is  not  what  is  meant ;  still  less  that  of  associated  ideas, 
as  in  the  psychological  meaning  of  the  word.  Yet  in  one  sense  this 
implication  shares  both  the  logical  and  the  psychological  character. 
It  is  precisely  the  fact  that  a  concept  cannot  be  thought  in  our 
mind  without  our  thinking  of  another  concept  which  is  its  correl- 
ative. Thus,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  simplest  concept 
which  analysis  could  furnish  us  would  be  that  of  pure  Being ; 
but  this  concept  means  nothing  apart  from  that  of  Non-Being, 
and  the  converse  statement  is  also  true.  "  To  be  sure,  being  ex- 
cludes non-being,  and  non-being  excludes  being,  but  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  discover  any  meaning  in  either  one  save  this  function  of 
excluding  its  opposite."  ^  The  two  imply  each  other,  therefore, 
and  also,  by  the  same  logico-psychological  principle,  imply  an 
idea  without  which  they  would  be  nothing,  that  is,  without  which, 
they  would  be  meaningless  words.  This  idea  is  that  of  Relation^ 
which  is  itself  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  synthesis. 
For  by  the  same  principle  of  *'  inadequacy  "  *  Relation  produces 
Number,  which  is  its  antithesis,  and  Time,  which  is  the  synthesis 
of  the  first  two  terms,  since  one  cannot  enumerate  without  form- 
ing a  single,  simple  irreversible  series,  which  is  the  proper  notion 
of  time.  And  if  we  are  compelled  to  think  it,  it  is,  for  it  is  in 
this  sense  a  necessary  form  of  our  representation.  Time  in  its 
turn  produces  Space,  for  unity,  succession,  and  irreversibility  have 
no  meaning  except  as  they  are  opposed  to  their  contraries,  and 
we  are  consequently  obliged  to  think  of  a  quantity  whose  parts 
are  simultaneous,  reversible  in  order,  and  multiple  in  the  series 
which  they  compose,  —  all  of  which  are  characteristic  properties 
of  our  idea  of  Space.  But  the  connection  of  time  and  space  is 
posited  in  its  turn  by  the  presence  of  these  two  terms  as  correl- 
atives in  our  thought ;  and  everyone  will  acknowledge  that  this 
synthesis  is  Motion.     Thus  a  second  triad  is  finished. 

The  third  is  as  follows :  Motion,  by  the  same  mechanism,  im- 
plies Quality,  — not  the  Kantian  quality,  which  is  merely  a  logical 
character,  but  the  quality  of  the  physicist,  the  nature  of  which  is 
of  more  significance  than  its  degree ;  for  there  cannot  be  motion 
without  something  which  moves. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  motion  to  quality  pro- 
duces a  synthesis  which  is  Change,  But  change  implies  Specific 
cation.  For  the  first  of  these  two  processes,  the  essence  of  which 
lies  in  the  disappearance  (at  least,  the  relative  disappearance)  of  a 

»  op,  cU,,  p.  I. 

'  *'  We  took  our  departure  from  the  inferior  determinations  of  being,  from  determi- 
nations which  make  up  the  essence  of  the  matter ;  but  as  our  method  is  the  contrary  of 
the  deductive  or  anal3rtic  method,  our  principle  of  explanation  has  always  been  the 
inadequacy  of  the  inferior  elements,  rather  than  their  adequacy.  Each  of  these  ele- 
ments has  seemed  to  us  unable  to  exist  except  by  the  support  of  something  higher  " 
(p.  451).  '*  Unless  we  abandon  the  method  we  have  followed,  we  must  find  in 
causality  a  point  of  connection  with  finality,  and,  under  the  form  of  deficiency,  an 
indication  of  its  essence"  (p.  296). 
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given  quality,  can  have  no  meaning  save  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  inverse  process,  the  essence  of  which  would  conse- 
quently be  the  fixity  of  the  qualitative  state  taken  as  a  starting 
point.  Every  change  presupposes  a  kind,  and  a  difference  in 
this  kind.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  change  to 
specification,  which  forms  the  transition  from  identity  to  difference, 
and  the  implication  of  identity  in  difference,  is  mechanical  deter- 
mination or  Causality y  the  last  term  of  this  fourth  triad. 

And,  lastly,  the  final  opposition  and  the  final  synthesis  are 
established,  starting  with  causality.  From  the  idea  of  a  hap- 
hazard result,  merely  fortuitous,  such  as  is  that  of  an  effect  of  a 
bare  cause,  we  get  by  antithesis  that  of  order,  of  goodness,  of 
end.  Purpose  thus  appears  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  is  inevi- 
tably indicated  by  the  idea  of  causality.  It  is  then  that  we  reach 
the  conclusion  of  this  gigantic  sorites,  if  the  name  may  be  applied 
to  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  formal 
deduction.  Causality  and  finality  presuppose  a  form  of  being, 
which,  though  in  itself  neither  thing  nor  being  (since  every  syn- 
thesis is  a  relation),  is  nevertheless  a  sufficient  principle  of  action 
and  its  modes.  To  set  these  conditions  is  to  define  something 
which  is  in  process  of  becoming,  whose  essence  lies  in  the  actuali- 
zation of  certain  possibilities  which  are  at  first  contained  in  it 
potentially  and  along  with  their  contraries.  This  is  precisely 
what  philosophers  mean  in  speaking  of  Consciousness  or  of 
Personality, 

Such  is  the  '  keystone '  of  the  entire  argument,  the  last  of  the 
ideas  postulated,  step  by  step,  by  the  pure  idea  of  being  or  of 
relation,  and  which  itself  postulates  nothing  further ;  for  it  is  the 
concrete,  which  is  psychologico-logically  adequate  both  to  itself 
and  to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  which  is  partially  identical 
with  it.  And  as  one  cannot  make  consciousness  the  foundation 
of  all  being,  without  at  the  same  time  equating  this  consciousness 
to  the  totality  of  things,  it  follows  that  true  personality  is  a  con- 
sciousness which,  like  the  Leibnizian  monad,  rightly  involves  the 
whole  of  reality;  and,  like  it,  it  consequently  implies  God. 
"  Existence  alone,  taken  in  the  absolute  sense,  the  universe  with 
its  organization,  so  bewilderingly  vast  and  profound,  —  these  are 
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prodigious  burdens.  God  is  not  too  great  for  their  support.  If, 
then,  we  are  able  to  transcend  ourselves  ever  so  little,  and  per- 
ceive a  means  of  intercommunication  between  beings,  we  shall 
affirm  the  separate  existence  of  that  Being  which  we  do  not,  it  is 
true,  directly  apprehend,  but  with  which,  as  a  support  for  all  other 
beings,  our  reason  cannot  dispense." 

My  chief  aim  in  this  summary  review  has  been  to  indicate  the 
general  spirit  and  method  of  this  book.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
the  whole  of  the  ingenious  and  subtle  dialectic  is  attracted  by  the 
idea  of  the  supreme  Spirit,  as  if  by  the  pole  of  a  magnet  from 
which  it  hangs  suspended.  But  in  thus  presenting  the  frame- 
work of  the  book,  I  have  neglected  what  is  certainly  its  principal 
charm.  In  this,  as  in  other  points,  reminding  one  of  Hegel,  M. 
Hamelin  adds  to  each  of  the  fundamental  theses  just  analyzed, 
copious  and  varied  '  elucidations,'  which  form  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  explanations  of  the  special  questions  raised  by  his 
general  theory.  For  example,  in  the  chapter,  "  Time,  Space, 
Motion,"  are  to  be  found  acute  studies  on  non-Euclidean  spaces 
and  the  postulates  of  geometry ;  in  the  chapter,  "  Change,  Specifi- 
cation, Causality,"  remarks  on  the  aim  and  methods  of  classification 
which  might  be  profitably  read  by  a  naturalist,^  and  also  on  trans- 
formism,  on  duration,  on  chance,  on  teleology,  on  external  per- 
ception. I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  analysis  of  these  dissertations, 
to  which  I  presume  a  special  notice  will  be  devoted  in  this 
Review  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  even  in  a  general 
way  of  the  Essai  sur  Us  elements  principaux  de  la  reprisentation 
without  mentioning  this  rich  series  of  monographic  studies. 

On  first  thought,  the  position  of  this  work  would  seem  to  be 
the  antipodes  of  that  of  L! evolution  creatrice.  The  latter  repre- 
sents the  most  absolute  voluntarism,  the  former  the  method  of 
pure  intellectualism.  On  the  one  side  is  an  almost  exclusive  at- 
tachment to  empirical  data  and  facts,  to  the  observations  of  the 
biologist  and  psychologist;  on  the  other  is  a  combination  of 
concepts  completely  abstract,  in  which  the  author  makes  a  point 
of  not  knowing  whether  a  museum  or  a  laboratory  exist.     A 

1  Here,  again,  one  sees  the  importance  of  biological  questions  for  all  philosophers 
at  the  present  time. 
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conception  of  metaphysic  which  almost  identifies  it  with  art  is 
opposed  to  one  which  regards  it  as  the  necessary  development  of 
the  Idea.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  it  is  singular  to  see  in  how  many 
passages  the  two  books  bear  the  impress  of  the  same  intellectual 
environment,  and  disclose  themselves  as  contemporaries.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  war  against  the  '  philosophy  of  things/ 
against  the  idea  of  substance,  of  reality  as  quite  finished,  and  sub- 
sisting in  the  mode  of  the  old  essences.  Everything  is  becom- 
ing, moving ;  more  than  this,  everything  is  in  process  of  eternal 
creation,  and  the  past  is  not  big  with  the  future. 

Both  works,  though  from  different  reasons,  base  their  whole 
conception  of  human  life  on  a  philosophy  of  freedom  ;  both  reject 
with  equal  ardor,  though  in  ways  quite  different,  the  scientific 
monism  which  flourished  twenty  years  ago,  and  criticise  quite 
severely  evolutionistic  mechanism,  that  doctrine  which  attempts 
to  explain  life  as  a  simple  effect  of  the  '  conditions  of  existence.' 
Both  show  the  same  sympathy  for  Lamarckism  as  against  Dar- 
winism, the  same  belief  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  organic  phe- 
nomena, the  same  conception  of  life  as  an  expansive  force  *'  which 
awaits  only  the  absence  of  hindrances  in  order  to  burst  forth."  ^ 
In  spite  of  this,  both  also  reject  the  classic  doctrine  of  final  causes^ 
which  would  make  finality  a  tendency  towards  an  end  fixed  in 
advance  and,  in  so  far,  already  real.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
in  which  of  the  two  books  belongs  the  following  passage : 
"  Finality  is  not  conformity  with  the  idea,  but  an  organization 
which  invents  itself,  a  plan  which  realizes  itself."  * 

Another  point  of  resemblance  appears  in  the  idealism  which 
identifies  being  and  representation,  and  thus  places  reality  again 
among  the  objects  of  perception,  "  There  is  a  close  analogy,'* 
says  M.  Hamelin  himself  (in  the  only  note  of  his  lengthy  work), 
"  between  my  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  mental 
and  the  theory  of  M.  Bergson  on  the  same  subject"  At  the 
same  time,  the  usual  opposition  of  thought  to  action  has  no  value 
for  either  writer  except  as  a  temporary  classification.  "  Con- 
sciousness is  above  every  action,  or  it  is  more  than  action." '    A 

^  Hamelin,  op,  cii,^  p.  280. 
*Ibid.,  p.  324. 
*Ibid.,  p.  345. 
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great  divergence  no  doubt  appears,  from  this  point  onward,  as  to- 
the  power  of  understanding  and  of  logical  thought ;  but  any  truth 
becomes  false  if  exaggerated.  I  have  spoken  of  similarities  and 
of  apparent  kinship,  not  of  identity  of  thought  Yet  the  works 
share  another  tendency,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all,  — 
that  towards  the  religious  ideas  of  the  soul,  of  creation,  and  of  a 
personal  God. 

M.  Bergson  is  obviously  attracted  by  the  traditional  spiritual- 
ism. He  interposes  between  animals  and  men  a  difference  not 
only  of  degree  but  of  nature ;  ^  he  invites  us  to  have  confidence  in 
our  instinct  of  immortality,*  since  instinct  is  not  only  a  faculty  of 
action,  but  also  one  of  knowledge,  and,  strictly  speaking,  even  the 
only  faculty  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  reality ;  *  he  con- 
nects his  conception  of  life  with  that  of  an  Absolute,  psychical  in 
nature,  who  is  and  lives  in  us,  and  shares  duration  with  us,, 
although  He  is  infinitely  more  concentrated  and  self-collected. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hamelin  ends  his  argument  with  the  idea 
of  a  personal  God,  which  is  not  only  the  completion  of  his  edifice 
but  almost  its  keystone.  He  believes  in  "  the  separate  existence 
of  that  being,  which  we  do  not,  it  is  true,  directly  apprehend,  but 
with  which,  as  a  support  for  all  other  beings,  our  reason  cannot 
dispense."  *  This  being  is  not  only  absolute  Mind,  as  follows  from 
its  very  definition,  but  also  perfect  goodness ;  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  this  quality  that  it  is  really  Creator,  since  it  has  made  possible 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  We,  being  free,  take  possession  of  what 
is  determined,  on  the  single  condition  of  studying  and  under- 
standing it.  All  the  natural  forces  of  which  we  have  need  will 
probably  allow  themselves  to  be  subdued,  "  so  that  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  in  which  humanity  is  laboring  will  be  as- 
sured, that  is  to  say,  the  full  and  complete  expansion  of  human 
personality  will  be  attained."  * 

Theism,  says  M.  Hamelin,  is  not  a  fashionable  doctrine.  This 
was  true  twenty  years  ago.     Is  it  still  true  to-day  ?     He  himself 

*  V  evolution  criatrice^  p.  286. 
^  Ib%d,y  p.  291. 
«/Aj^.,  p.  323. 
^Esiai,  p.  458. 
^  Ibid,^  p.  460. 
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reminds  us  that  fashion  is  changeable,  and  that  the  idea  of  God, 
which  had  been  made  a  hindrance  to  the  most  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  mankind,  may  well  gain  favor  anew,  if  no  longer  used 
against  science  or  justice.  It  would  not  be  the  first  instance  of 
great  works  in  philosophy  bringing  to  light  the  first  symptoms 

of  a  latent  transformation. 

Andre  Lalande. 
II. 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Everyone  knows,  and  a  simple  reading  of  the  book-notices  in 
the  Reviews  would  suffice  to  show,  that  a  wide  and  deep  move- 
ment of  religious  thought  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  that  it 
has  resulted  in  a  real  renascence  of  theological  studies  in  the 
broadest  and  also  the  most  precise  meaning  of  the  name.  All 
those  questions  which  once  aroused  passionate  interest  during 
Christian  Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reformation 
Epoch,  which  continued,  in  connection  with  Jansenism,  to  agitate 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  the  nineteenth  century 
neglected,  as  though  it  considered  them  definitively  out  of  date 
and  dead,  are  resuming  an  intense  life,  and  reappearing  in  the 
foreground  of  the  absorbing  questions  of  our  time.  More- 
over, they  are  treated  in  the  spirit  of  free  investigation,  and  with 
such  objectivity  as  to  compel  the  attention  even  of  those  who 
are  not  inspired  by  attachment  to  any  creed.  It  is  as  though  a 
lost  province  had  been  reconquered  by  speculative  philosophy. 

This  work  of  renewal  is  going  on  almost  everywhere.  It  began 
about  twenty  years  ago,  but  I  shall  deal  with  it  in  France  only, 
and  during  its  most  recent  period.  This  restriction  is  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  my  citations  are  limited  to  works  in- 
spired by  Catholicism ;  for  the  thought  of  French  Protestantism, 
which  yesterday  was  agleam  with  the  brilliancy  of  which  Sabatier 
and  Reville  were  familiar  examples,  seems  at  present  less  fertile 
and  less  new.  The  dominant  ideas  of  the  present  day  are  not 
from  it. 

Some  general  remarks  will  be  useful  before  discussing  the 
works  in  detail.  The  breadth  and  extent  of  the  movement  under 
consideration  are  no  more  deniable  than  its  existence.     What 
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other  proofs  need  be  cited  besides  the  complete  renewal  during 
the  past  twenty  years  of  the  Catholic  book-trade,  the  multipli- 
cation and  growing  success  of  special  reviews  (eleven  among 
which,  counting  the  better  ones  only,  were  founded  from  1892  to 
1907),  the  sudden  and  profound  change  in  the  teaching  of  the 
seminaries  and  of  the  independent  universities,  and  finally,  the 
agitation  shown  quite  recently  by  the  official  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  ?  The  progress  which  is  being  made  is  not  the  deed  of 
a  few  isolated  thinkers.  It  has  its  source  among  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  and  is  supported  by  them,  it  answers  to  a  need  which 
they  feel,  and  finds  innumerable  auxiliaries  in  their  hearts  ;  and 
the  rising  generation  seems  to  promise  laborers  in  even  greater 
numbers.  Besides  this,  the  field  of  effort  is  not  confined ;  history, 
exegesis,  apologetics,  and  theology  all  march  abreast.  The  most 
fundamental  problems,  touching  the  very  sources  of  Christianity, 
are  broached  one  after  the  other ;  and  a  convergence  both  in 
method  and  results  is  seen  on  all  sides,  all  the  more  significant 
because  it  is  spontaneous.  The  guiding  spirit  of  the  great  move- 
ment is  one  of  synthesis.  At  once  critical  and  religious,  practi- 
cal and  metaphysical,  wishing  to  be  the  one  as  completely  as  the 
other,  without  attenuations  or  compromises,  it  strives  for  concilia- 
tion not  through  some  more  or  less  clever  artifice  in  equilibrium, 
but  by  the  very  attempt  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  opposing  tend- 
encies. Speculations  in  the  air,  with  no  foundation  in  exact  eru- 
dition, are  more  and  more  distrusted.  Men  are  anxious  to 
observe  facts  scrupulously,  and  to  seize  them  in  the  precise  shading 
of  their  specific  peculiarities.  No  reduction  to  some  precon- 
ceived type  of  explanation  is  decided  on  a  priori.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  not  neglected.  Re- 
search may  be  just  beginning,  the  data  still  in  process  of  collec- 
tion, but  the  goal  aimed  at  is  that  of  an  intelligible  synthesis. 
Only,  the  attempt  is  not  to  construct  some  new  system  all  at  once 
after  the  ancient  model.  Truth  is  expected  only  as  the  result  of 
common  study,  of  free  collaboration,  of  gradual  and  collective 
progress,  and  not  from  the  divination  of  some  man  of  genius 
finishing  everything  by  himself,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  coup  d'etat^ 
Besides,  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  new  move- 
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ment  is  its  autonomy.  It  is  a  crisis  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
this,  but  one  of  growth  and  not  of  dissolution,  above  all  a  re- 
ligious rebirth,  a  sort  of  '  revival,'  rather  than  an  ofishoot  of 
rationalism.  It  is  the  authentic  product  and  assertion  of  a  faith 
which  means  to  live  and  grow  without  shutting  itself  off  from 
reason  and  without  anathematizing  modem  thought.  This  is  a 
change  in  attitude  indeed  worthy  of  notice  !  The  aim  is  no  longer 
to  confine  all  efforts,  as  before,  to  the  defense  of  the  faith  against 
the  assaults  of  criticism  regarded  as  an  enemy ;  it  is  rather  to 
employ  criticism  to  deepen  faith,  and  faith  to  complete  critidsm, 
thus  vivifying  each  by  the  other  without  ignoring  in  any  way  the 
specific  nature  of  either.* 

The  movement  began  with  an  examination  of  the  historic 
sources  of  faith,  as  was  most  natural.  Christian  doctrine  has  an 
essentially  historic  character,  and  its  connection  with  certain  his- 
toric facts  is  so  essential  that  although  one  may  have  a  purely 
speculative  philosophy  of  religion,  it  would  no  longer  be  really 
Christianity.  The  ideas  of  '  Scripture  '  and  '  Tradition  '  are  fun- 
damental in  all  theology  properly  so  called.  It  was  necessary  to 
begin,  therefore,  by  a  critical  revision  of  the  past,  —  of  documents^ 
institutions,  and  beliefs;  and  this  was  the  course  adopted,  the 
labor  being  entirely  one  of  research,  and  independent  of  any 
particular  philosophic  prepossession. 

Church  History  was  at  first  studied,  renovated  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  disembarrassed  of  the  legends  which  deformed  it 
The  name  of  Mgr.  Duchesne  is  dominant  in  this  phase  of  the 
task.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  sagacity  of  his  criticism  and 
the  solidity  of  his  erudition,  for  the  work  of  this  learned  prelate 
may  be  now  regarded  as  classic.  Its  results  are  summed  up  by 
the  author  himself  in  the  great  work  which  he  is  now  publishing^ 
a  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  last  yean 
This  Histoire  ancienne  de  V^glise  brings  our  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian origins  to  a  focus  in  admirable  fashion,  and  though  in  dis- 
creet and  prudent  form,  yet  with  perfect  clearness  to  the  reader 

1  For  the  general  characteristics  of  the  movement  under  discussion,  the  inquiry 
of  Dr.  Rifanz,  —  Lis  conditiom  du  retour  au  catAo/iasme,  Paris,  Plon,  1907,  a  docu- 
ment which  is  worthy  of  attention,  —  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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of  insight,  is  pregnant  with  many  consequences  in  the  field  of 
doctrine. 

However,  Mgr.  Duchesne,  though  he  "  does  not  neglect  the 
theologians  and  their  activity,"  but  on  the  contrary  gives  them  a 
large  place  in  chapters  rich  in  material  for  the  history  of  theology, 
is  nevertheless  unwilling  to  ''  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  their  quarrels."  Other  thinkers  have  devoted  themselves 
more  particularly  to  the  history  of  dogma,  a  science  the  very 
name  of  which  is  a  program  and  a  lesson,  almost  a  manifesto. 
They  are  working  efficiently  in  the  renovation  of  the  traditional 
sources  of  theology.  Among  them  I  will  name  only  Abbe 
Turmel,  who  has  written  on  the  history  of  angelology,  on  cscha- 
tology  in  the  fourth  century,  on  the  dogmas  of  original  sin  and 
of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  on  the  history  of  positive  theology. 
His  latest  contribution  is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  origin  of  the 
papacy  and  of  the  pontifical  power,  published  in  the  Revue  catho- 
lique  des  Eglises,  and  soon  to  be  collected  into  a  volume.  M. 
Turmel  is,  I  may  add,  not  at  all  a  lonely  figure.  Studies  in 
patrology  are  appearing  on  every  side.  Important  collections 
of  texts  {Collection  Hemmer  et  Lejay,  published  by  Picard)  and  of 
monographs  {Collection  la  pensie  chritienne^  published  by  Bloud) 
are  in  course  of  publication.  In  brief,  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Christian  literature  begins  to  be  really  critical.* 

The  reformation  of  biblical  exegesis  was  a  more  difficult  task, 
considering  the  gravity  of  its  results  and  their  intimate  and  direct 
connection  with  theology  itself.  It  has  in  consequence  remained 
under  debate  since  1892,  and  still  arouses  much  opposition. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  at  present  be  regarded  as  virtually  accom- 
plished. I  must  confine  myself  in  these  pages  to  the  statement 
of  the  fact.  As  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  criticism 
has  won  the  day.  But  the  scientific  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  it  has  made,  is  still  the  subject 
of  endless  disputes.  As  I  write  these  lines,  M.  Loisy  has  just 
brought  out  an  important  work  in  two  large  volumes,  entitled 

^  A  gap  must  nererthelets  be  indicated.  The  great  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  as  yet  scarcely  been  studied  at  all  from  a  really  historical  and  critical  point  of 
Tiew.  Up  to  the  present  the  methods  of  polemics  or  of  apologetics  ha^e  been  too 
prevalent  in  this  field. 
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Les  evangUes  synopHqueSy  which   will   no   doubt   cause   much 
excitement,  and  provoke  copious  and  heated  controversies. 

The  chief  result  of  these  works  on  historical  subjects,  from  our 
present  point  of  view,  has  been  the  precise  determination  of  the 
real  elements  entering  into  the  problems  which  speculative 
theology  must  attempt  to  solve.  They  have  led  especially  to  a 
remodeling  of  the  notions  of  'tradition '  and  '  revelation,'  which 
has  given  them  a  content  which  is  positive  and  also  intelligible. 
Certain  philosophers  were  too  inclined  to  content  themselves 
with  pure  speculation  in  religious  matters,  as  though  the 
questions  for  solution  could  even  be  formulated  independently 
of  history.  Criticism  appeared  at  an  opportune  moment  to 
remind  these  excessive  idealists  of  the  rights  of  positive  research. 

But  the  opposite  excess  should  also  be  avoided.  There  have 
been  historians  who  seemed  to  reduce  theology  to  a  mere  history 
of  doctrines.  According  to  them,  it  would  seem  that  once  the 
letter  and  the  concatenation  of  the  opinions  of  past  ages  were 
known,  nothing  would  be  left  to  do.  T  his  also  is  an  error. 
The  problems  of  religion  remain  real  and  living  problems,  which 
every  age  must  deal  with  anew  for  itself;  and  psychology,  as 
well  as  history,  has  a  share  in  determining  their  data. 

Under  the  impulse  and  influence  of  Mr.  William  James,  the 
psychology  of  religion,  treated  from  this  recent  point  of  view, 
has  developed  remarkably  within  the  last  few  years.  It  could 
almost  be  said  to  have  made  itself  a  positive  science.  As  an 
example  connected  with  the  movement  here  analyzed,  I  will  cite 
the  fine  articles  of  M.  de  Montmorand  on  the  orthodox  mystics^ 
first  published  in  the  Revue  Philosophique,  but  soon  to  reappear^ 
expanded  and  completed,  in  book  form.  But  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  study  cases  more  or  less  extraordinary.  It  is  also 
necessary,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  to  examine  the 
religious  life  in  its  normal  condition.  Here  one  is  confronted  by 
the  Church ;  by  dogma,  public  worship,  sacraments,  and  hierarchy, 
all  regarded  as  products,  means,  conditions,  and  guides  of  col- 
lective religious  experience  as  it  is  regularly  organized.  It  is  to 
this  side  of  the  question  that  the  Revue  Catholique  des  kglises, 
whose  activity  during  the  past  year  continued  unabated,  devotes 
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itself.  Among  the  articles  recently  published  by  it,  I  would 
especially  call  attention  to  those  of  MM.  Chevalier  and  Wilbois 
on  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Russia.^  In  this  same  class 
of  researches  the  numerous  biographical  and  critical  studies  of 
great  religious  thinkers  of  modem  times,  and  of  precursors  of 
the  present  movement,  may  also  be  enumerated :  M.  Margival 
has  written  on  Richard  Simon,  M.  Giraud  on  Pascal,  MM. 
Boutard  and  Marechal  on  Lamennais,  M.  Bremond  on  Newman,' 
M.  Goyau  on  Catholicism  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  etc. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  philosophy  of  religion 
proper.  The  careful  investigation  of  the  data  furnished  by  psy- 
chology and  history,  which  paves  the  way  for  the  solution  of  its 
problems,  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  problems  themselves  must 
finally  be  discussed  :  the  problem  of  faith,  the  problem  of  dogma, 
the  problem  of  the  church.  What  is  the  present  state  of  these 
problems,  and  what  are  the  chief  tendencies  in  their  discussion  ? 

Of  scholastic  philosophy  I  shall  make  only  commemorative 
mention.  Leo  XIII,  as  is  well  known,  dreamed  of  reviving  it. 
This  was,  however,  but  a  dream,  and  to-day  no  one  can  hide  from 
himself  the  fact  that  it  has  ended  in  complete  defeat.  In  vain 
have  the  writings  commenting  on  St.  Thomas  been  multiplied  ; 
philosophers  have  remained  indifferent,  and  the  scholastics  are 
read  only  by  one  another.  To-day,  any  real  study  of  mediaeval 
philosophy  must  be  historical,  a  fact  which  as  yet  very  few  can 
recognize.  Nevertheless,  mention  should  be  made  of  an  inter- 
esting attempt  by  Father  Sertillanges  to  give  breadth  and  flexi- 
bility to  Thomism  by  modernizing  it.  This  attempt,  however 
(as  found  in  certain  articles  in  the  ReTme  de  Philosophie  on  the 
notion  of  God),  is  as  yet  only  a  brilliant  sketch,  and  is  besides 
restricted  to  a  spedal  point,  that  in  which  St  Thomas  has  been 

^  M.  Wilbois  has  collected  his  articles  into  a  Tolume,  Vaveniv  tU  r&glise  rttsse, 
Paris,  Bload,  1907. 

'  A  Tolnme  could  be  made  of  nothing  but  the  bibliography  of  recent  publications 
concerning  Newman.  I  will  mention  only,  during  the  past  year,  a  series  of  articles 
by  M.  Baudin,  in  the  Revtte  de  PhiloiophU^  entitled  *<  Philosophie  de  la  foi  chez 
Newman."  A  reply  to  these  articles,  by  M.  Dimnet,  has  appeared  in  the  Annates  de 
Philosophie  ChrHienne. 
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most  inspired  by  the  Neo-Platonic  mystics,  and  especially  by  the 
pseudo-Dionysius. 

The  living  philosophy  of  religion  of  the  present  has  its  face  set 
in  quite  a  different  direction  than  Scholasticism.  It  calls  itself  a 
'  philosophy  of  action/  and  its  aim  is  to  discover,  by  means  of  an 
exhaustive  analysis,  the  conditions  which  moral  action  requires  and 
the  needs  which  it  implies.  Ollc-Laprune  was  the  first  to  fore- 
cast it,  very  vaguely  it  is  true.  M.  Maurice  Blondel  became  its 
real  founder  a  little  later.  After  him  Father  Laberthonniere 
developed  and  clarified  it  effectively,  while  applying  it  more  to 
theology  proper  and  to  apologetics  than  M.  Blondel  himself  had 
done.  During  the  past  year  Father  Laberthonniere  has  con- 
tinued his  activity  by  articles  published  in  the  Annales  de  PhUos- 
vpkie  Chritiennif  without,  however,  adding  an}rthing  substantially 
new  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  contained  in  his  Essais  de  phi-- 
losophie  religiiuse.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  labored  at  the  same 
task,  though  in  a  different  way,  drawing  especial  inspiration  from 
the  original  and  fertile  ideas  of  M.  Bergson.  It  will  be  enough 
to  cite  in  this  connection  a  dissertation  in  the  Revtu  de  Meta-^ 
physique  et  de  Morale^  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  state  "  how 
the  problem  of  God  presents  itself."  There  is  a  common  element 
in  these  various  attempts,  and  a  statement  of  it  may  serve  to 
characterize  the  present  tendency  of  religious  thought  in  the  field 
of  philosophy : 

I.  The  criticism  of  intellectualism  has  been  undertaken,  from 
the  points  of  view  of  common  sense,  of  science,  of  metaphysics, 
and  of  faith,  and  has  been  carried  very  far.  But  the  conclusion 
in  view  is  not  some  irrationalism  or  other,  as  contradictory  in 
theory  as  it  is  unrealizable  in  practice.  Its  aim  is  to  demonstrate 
the  insufficiency  of  thought  when  merely  dialectic  and  geometric, 
and  the  preeminent  function  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  that  profound 
creative  thought  which  directs  invention  of  every  sort,  and  which 
is  rather  action  than  discourse. 

II.  Pragmatism  takes  the  place  of  intellectualism,  —  these  two 
words  denoting  attitudes  of  mind  rather  than  systems.  It  is, 
however,  essential  to  understand  the  precise  sense  in  which  prag- 
matism is  used.     The  question  is  not  one  of  being  interested 
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in  the  practical  outcome  of  ideas  rather  than  in  their  value  for 
thought,  or  in  the  utility  of  doctrines  rather  than  in  their  truth. 
Truth  is  still  sought  for,  and  regarded  as  attainable ;  only  it  is 
thought  that  the  test  of  practical  outcome  is  a  necessary  means 
of  verification,  and  truth  is  represented  above  all  as  a  growth,  a 
convei^ence,  rather  than  a  static  limit. 

III.  The  apologetics  which  has  its  source  in  these  views  should 
be  conceived  as  one  of  living  experience,  and  not  of  abstract 
reasoning.  To  show  to  the  soul  which  ignores  it  the  germ  of 
faith  which  is  already  alive  within  it  by  the  very  fact  of  its  life ; 
to  make  it  become  completely  conscious  of  its  real  condition,  and 
then  to  guide  it  towards  an  increasing  faith,  and  teach  it  to  enter 
upon  that  living  experience  which  is  alone  decisive,  —  these  are 
the  tasks  of  an  apologetics  as  thus  conceived. 

However,  all  the  speculations  thus  far  outlined  are  but  prefaces. 
One  could  not  always  rest  satisfied  with  them,  however  necessary 
it  was  at  first  to  follow  their  development.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  attack  the  real  task,  which  is  the  remodeling  of  dogmatic 
theology.  The  two  currents  of  religious  thought,  the  historic 
and  the  philosophic,  which  until  now  have  followed  independent 
courses,  must  be  united.  Some  indication  must  be  given  of  how 
to  answer  the  fundamental  objections  of  modem  thought  to  the 
idea  of  dogma,  and  how  to  accomplish  a  conciliation  which  shall 
not  neglect  or  sacrifice  anything  either  of  reason  or  of  faith.  A 
means  must  be  shown  to  renew  in  the  twentieth  century  the  fer- 
tile labors  of  the  thirteenth,  by  adapting  traditional  dogma  to  the 
present  state  of  thought.  The  immutability  of  this  dogma  must 
accordingly  be  reconciled  with  its  evolution,  and  the  possible 
universality  of  the  faith  with  the  necessarily  esoteric  character  of 
theology.  This  is  the  program  the  first  steps  in  whose  realiza- 
tion I  have  attempted  to  outline  in  my  volume,  Dogme  et  critique} 
This  work,  the  outcome  of  an  earlier  article  published  in  the 
Quinzcdne  in  1905,  under  the  title  Qu'est-ce  qu'un  dogme  f  is 
simply  a  beginning  which  in  no  way  pretends  to  be  definitive  or 
complete.     Its  aim  was  to  open  questions,  not  to  close  them. 

^  To  this  volume  U  appended  an  Essaisur  la  notion  di  miracle^  published  in  the 
AnnaUs  de  Philosophie  ChrlHenne^  the  articles  on  the  problem  of  God  preriously 
cited,  and  a  brief  note  inserted  in  the  Revue  du  Clergi  Frangais  in  October,  1907. 
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In  this  it  was  successful,  for  it  was  the  starting  point  of  a  very 
wide  controversy,  which  is  still  going  on,  and  which,  I  think^ 
will  have  some  real  results.  In  connection  with  it,  I  will  mention 
here  only  a  book  by  Father  Alio,  Fai  et  systemes^  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Librairie  Bloud,  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Annates  de  Philosophie  ChriHenne,  entitled  "  Dogme  et  Theologie," 
in  which  Father  Laberthonniere  defends  vigorously  a  point  of 
view  differing  from  mine.  It  is  permissible  to  think  that  the  truth 
which  will  at  last  disclose  itself  will  contain  something  of  each 
of  these  conceptions,  and  bring  together  what  is  best  in  all  of 
them. 

But  I  must  hasten  towards  my  conclusion.  The  movement  of 
religious  renovation  has  not  been  confined  to  merely  theoretical 
questions.  Two  recent  works  show  a  different  interest,  although 
one  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  just  analyzed  :  Morale  et  so- 
ciete,  by  M.  Fonsegrive,  and  La  crise  morale  des  temps  mmveaux^ 
by  M.  Bureau.  To  these  over-brief  references,  I  wish  to  add  a 
word  on  one  more  book,  also  published  this  )rear,  Le  catholicisme 
et  la  societe^  by  MM.  Legendre  and  Chevalier.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  masterly  preface  by  Father  Laberthonniere,  discussing  the 
problem  of  authority  in  the  Church,  and  it  contains  a  broad  state- 
ment and  solution,  based  on  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  historical 
facts,  of  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  at 
present  such  a  burning  one  in  France.  In  conclusion,  as  dis- 
cussing an  analogous  subject,  I  may  mention  a  very  remarkable 
collection  of  studies  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Christen- 
dom by  uniting  the  separated  Churches.  The  Revue  Catholique 
des  iglises  has  made  itself  the  centre  and  organ  of  this  move- 
ment, and  its  classic  origins  have  recently  been  set  forth  by  M. 
Baruzi  in  his  suggestive  and  novel  book,  Leibniz  et  r organisation 
religieuse  de  la  terre. 

And  now,  as  I  am  about  to  finish  this  rapid  review,  I  cannot 
leave  entirely  unmentioned  the  recent  acts  by  which  the  author- 
ity of  Rome  has  attempted  to  intervene  in  the  discussions  now  in 
progress,  and  especially  the  Encyclical  Pascendi  dominici  gregis^ 
which  has  already  aroused  so  many  controversies.  To  be  frank, 
a  document  of  this  sort  scarcely  lends  itself  to  discussion,  for 
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many  reasons  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  guess.  It  cannot 
be  asserted  to  belong  in  any  sense  to  the  literature  of  philosophy. 
But  a  word  of  explanation  is  required  for  the  attitude  towards  it 
taken  by  those  whom  it  calls  "  Modernists/'  and  who  are  pre- 
cisely the  authors  whose  works  have  just  been  enumerated.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  never  taken  the 
name  of  "  Modernists."  This  barbarism  has  always  seemed  to 
them,  and  still  seems,  devoid  of  sense ;  created  for  polemic  needs, 
inappropriate  to  the  pacific  and  sincere  search  for  truth,  it  belongs 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  journalist,  not  to  that  of  the  philosopher. 
Two  additional  remarks  occur  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  the 
encyclical  singularly  misrepresents  the  opinions  which  it  reproves. 
In  the  second,  it  builds  a  system  which  has  never  been  professed 
by  anyone,  and  it  is  only  this  system  that  it  has  itself  created  which 
is  condemned.  Accordingly,  the  pretended  "  Modernists  "  may 
be  saddened  by  the  tone  which  it  was  believed  necessary  to  adopt 
in  addressing  them ;  but  it  neither  disturbs  them,  nor  causes  them 
to  rebel,  nor  checks  their  labors.  And  they  do  not  even  feel 
that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  reconcile  the  continuation  of  their  work 
with  their  resolution  to  observe  obedience  to  the  full  and  legitimate 
extent  required  by  their  Catholicism. 

Edouard  Le  Roy. 
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Volkerpsychologie :  Eine  Untersuchung  der  Eniwickelungsgesetze  von 
Sprache^  Mythus  und  Sitie,  Zweiter  Band :  Mjrthus  und  Religion. 
Zweiter  Tcil.  Von  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engel- 
mann,  1906. — pp.  481. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Wundt' s  Vdlkerpsychologie,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  a  treatise  on  the  psychology  of  imagination 
{Phantasie)  which  developed  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  products  of  the  m]rthological  imagination, 
the  phenomena  now  to  be  considered  in  detail.  This  second  part  con- 
sists of  a  single  'chapter'  (Chap.  IV)  of  nearly  500  pages  dealing 
with  primitive  ideas  of  the  soul.  Under  this  general  heading,  Wundt 
treats  of  the  origin,  forms,  and  modifications  of  these  ideas,  and  of  the 
beliefe  and  cults  expressing  them,  including  such  topics  as  animism, 
witchcraft,  fetichism,  totemism,  tabu,  atoning  sacrifice,  ancestor  wor- 
ship, and  the  belief  in  demons.  The  discussion  is  carried  to  the  point 
where,  with  the  demons  of  the  sky  having  personal  character,  belief 
in  demons  passes  over  into  belief  in  gods.  The  subject  is  profoundly 
interesting,  and  the  treatment,  it  needs  scarcely  be  remarked,  masterly. 
Into  a  region  peculiarly  perplexing,  where  so  much  appears  chaotic, 
doubtful,  and  inexplicable,  Wundt  has  gone  with  a  scientific  equipment 
which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  no  other  explorer  in  this  region  has 
ever  possessed  before,  and  he  has  constructed  a  map  of  it  which,  while 
contradicting  the  findings  of  other  investigators  at  too  many  points  to 
be  indisputable  in  all  details,  bears  the  marks  in  its  main  outlines  of  a 
sound  scientific  construction. 

It  is  insisted,  to  begin  with,  that  we  must  recognize  not  one,  but  two 
distinct  primitive  conceptions  of  the  soul,  not  only  that  of  the  '  free ' 
soul,  the  independent  psyche,  but  also  that  of  the  complex  of  psychic 
functions  *  bound '  to  the  living  body.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  taken  to 
be  the  more  primitive,  as  being  due  to  the  most  obvious  associations. 
This  *  bound '  soul  appears  in  two  main  forms  according  as  the  living 
body  as  a  whole  or,  by  a  more  restricted  association,  certain  preferred 
parts  (kidne3rs,  blood,  excrements,  nails,  hair,  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
etc.)  are  regarded  as  its  bearers.  The 'free'  soul,  though  no  less 
corporeal,  has  a  different  origin.  Of  its  two  main  forms,  that  of  the 
soul  as  breath  arises  chiefly  from  observing  the  cessation  of  the  vital 
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functions  with  the  last  expiration  of  the  breath,  while  that  of  the  soul 
as  phantom  or  shade  is  derived  from  such  phenomena  as  the  images 
seen  in  dreams.  In  early  thought  these  different  ideas  coexist,  are 
variously  combined,  undergo  manifold  modifications,  and  give  rise  to 
numerous  forms  of  myth.  That  the  soul  should  be  conceived  as  in- 
corporated in  worms,  snakes,  and  other  creeping  things,  and  in  fishes, 
birds,  and  trees ;  that  magical  powers  should  be  ascribed  to  the  breath, 
—  a  feet  suggesting  that  the  idea  of  a  transfusion  of  soul  was  the 
probable  origin  of  the  kiss ;  ^  that  visions  and  ecstasies  should  lead 
to  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  something  separable  from  the  body ; 
that  belief  in  spirits  and  demons  should  be  largely  influenced  by  night- 
marish dreams,  — all  this,  and  more,  is  here  skilfully  explained  by  the 
associations  that  enter  into  the  affectively  colored  m3rthological 
apperception. 

The  mythology  of  the  soul  is  represented,  with  certain  reservations, 
as  developing  through  three  main  stages:  (i)  animism;  (2)  animal- 
ism (totemism)  and  manism  (ancestor  worship) ;  and  (3)  demon 
worship.  Under  animism  Wundt  includes  the  simplest,  most  primi- 
tive soul-m3rths  and  the  connected  simplest  forms  of  magic.  They 
are  based  on  ideas  of  the  undivided  body-soul  and  of  the  phantom 
soul.  At  this  stage,  it  is  held,  we  have  no  m3rths  based  on  ideas  of 
distinct  bodily  organ  souls  or  of  the  soul  as  breath,  these  ideas  being 
as  yet  undeveloped ;  this  is  explained  by  the  somewhat  incredible 
assumption  that  men  had  either  not  yet  noticed  or  had  failed  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  heart  stops  beating  and  that  respiration 
ceases  with  the  extinction  of  life  (p.  155).  However,  ideas  are  not 
wanting  of  the  concentration  of  psychic  energy  in  the  blood,  kidneys, 
etc.,  and  it  is  in  the  belief  that  this  energy  may  be  physically  appro- 
priated that  Wundt  finds  the  probable  origin,  though  not  the  only 
persisting  motive,  of  cannibalism.  Ideas  of  the  phantom  soul,  again, 
are  the  source  of  the  most  primitive  rites  connected  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  dead,  in  which  the  primary  object  is  not  cultus  of  the 
dead,  but  protection  of  the  living.  Wundt  admits  that  primitive 
animism,  in  the  sense  defined,  is  something  of  an  abstraction ;  but  he 
regards  this  type  of  belief  as  primary  because,  starting  with  it,  we 
can  give  a  psychological  explanation  both  of  animism  itself  and  of 
the  transition  from  it  to  totemism,  etc.,  whereas,  if  we  make  the  latter 
primary,  the  phenomena  become  unintelligible.  From  the  same  point 
of  view,  he  criticises  the  animistic  h3rpothesis  as  commonly  held,  in 

^  Cf.  ior  9L  higUy  soblimated  form  of  this  idea  the  verses  ascribed  to  Plato : 
"  Kissing  I  had  my  soal  upon  my  lips ;  my  soul  was  passing  from  me  to  my  love." 
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that  it  takes  as  original  what  is  psychologically  explicable  only  as  the 
product  of  later  reflection,  namely,  that  the  soul  is  a  separable  entity ; 
and  he  criticises  it  as  a  general  m3rthological  hjrpothesis,  in  that  it 
unwarrantably  assumes  that  nature-myths  are  derived  from  soul-m]rths. 
He  further  criticises  the  *  preanimistic '  hypothesis  of  Marett  which 
derives  soul-m3rths,  nature-myths  and  religion  from  a  primitive  vague 
supematuralism,  in  which  ideas  of  the  general  animation  and  magical 
interrelation  of  objects  spring  from  a  supposed  primitive  feeling  of 
awe,  as  virtually  making  belief  in  demons  and  magic  precede  belie£i 
about  the  soul. 

The  origin  of  witchcraft  and  magic  is  ascribed  to  the  demand  for 
an  explanation  of  such  phenomena  as  sickness,  death,  and  misfortune, 
when  occurring  under  circumstances  that  preclude  their  being  taken 
as  matters  of  course ;  the  savage  makes  no  demand  for  a  general 
causal  explanation.  Nature-m3rths  being  still  undeveloped,  the  only 
possible  explanation  in  such  cases  is  in  that  form  of  causal  agency 
with  which  alone  the  savage  is  ^miliar,  the  human  will.  All  the 
varieties  of  primitive  witchcraft  are  readily  connected  with  primitive 
ideas  of  the  soul,  particularly  of  the  body-soul  in  the  kidneys  and 
generative  organs  and  in  the  outstreaming  glance  of  the  eye,  and  of 
the  free-roaming  phantom  soul.  Its  development  is  traced  from  its 
direct  into  two  indirect  forms,  the  ^S3rmbolic'  and  the  'magical,' 
corresponding  roughly  to  Frazer's  distinctions  of  imitative  and  sym- 
pathetic magic. 

Based  fundamentally  on  ideas  of  witchcraft,  and  thus  an  outgrowth 
of  animism,  is  the  most  primitive  of  cults,  fetichism,  connected  with 
which  is  the  use  of  amulets  and  talismans.  Although  often  appearing 
mingled  with  forms  of  a  more  developed  mythology  and,  again,  as  a 
lapse  from  higher  forms,  Wundt  has  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  fetich- 
ism its  place  as  a  form  of  primitive  animism  marking  the  transition 
from  belief  in  souls  to  belief  in  spirits  and  demons.  To  appeal  to  it 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  *  peoples  without  religion  '  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  evidence  of  degradation  from  an  original  monotheism, 
is  in  his  view  to  ignore  the  most  general  psychological  laws  of  evolu- 
tion. Fetichism  is  the  germ  out  of  which,  eventually,  religion  is 
developed;  but  before  we  reach  religion  proper,  we  have  to  pass 
through  intermediate  forms  of  mythology,  and  first  of  all  belief  in 
spirits  and  demons,  for  which  fetichism  as  a  private  cult,  whose  par- 
ticular object  is  not  thought  as  the  seat  of  any  definite  individual 
soul,  prepares  the  way. 

Coming  to  the  next  stage  of  the  development,  Wundt  finds  that 
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the  worship  of  ammals  precedes  that  of  man  and  is  connected  origi- 
nally with  the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  animals.  Where 
the  animal  cultus  is  a  dominating  element  in  primitive  m]rthology, 
this  belief  is,  as  a  rule,  to  the  effect  that  the  tribe  originated  in  some 
definite  animal.  This  '  totemism '  gives  rise^  through  manifold  asso- 
ciations and  the  assimilation  of  further  elements,  to  customs  of  tabu 
and  rites  of  sacrifice,  and  finally,  through  connection  with  the  animal 
ancestors,  to  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  anthropogonic  m3rths,  cul- 
minating in  ideals  of  the  gods.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  points 
in  Wundt's  whole  treatment  is  his  theory  of  the  first  step  in  this 
process,  the  origin  of  totemism.  The  phenomena  are  notoriously 
complicated,  and  for  this  reason  the  various  theories  proposed  by 
Spencer,  Lubbock,  Lang,  Frazer,  and  others  are  all  open  to  more  or 
less  serious  criticism.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  clue  must  be  sought  in 
psychology.  Wundt  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when, 
abstracting  ftom  the  m3rths  and  ceremonies  that  may  plausibly  be  re- 
garded as  secondary,  he  observes  that  totemism,  as  it  appears  imder 
relatively  original  conditions,  exhibits  two  especially  prominent  char- 
acteristics: (i)  the  original  totems  are  animals,  in  all  probability 
animals  such  as  birds,  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  snakes,  which  are  pre- 
eminently regarded  as  incarnations  of  souls;  (a)  these  original  to- 
tems are  at  one  and  the  same  time  souls  of  ancestors  and  guardian 
demons.  With  this  the  theory  is  advanced  that  totemism  is  devel- 
oped from  animism.  The  original  totem,  it  is  held,  is  the  form 
into  which,  through  direct  or  mediate  association,  the  body-soul  or 
breath-soul  is  apperceived  as  passing.  Thus  in  the  first  instance  the 
worms  of  the  deca3ring  body  are  apperceived  as  continuing  the  life  of 
the  dead  man  ;  his  life  passes  into  them.  Hence  by  association  the 
identification  of  the  soul  with  creeping  things,  such  as  snakes,  lizards, 
etc.  Similarly  of  the  association  of  the  breath-soul  and  birds.  But 
if  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  thus  appears  in  animal  form,  it  must,  to 
primitive  thinking,  have  originally  been  an  animal,  and  the  associa- 
tion which  attaches  the  soul-animal  of  the  man  just  dead  to  an  ances- 
tor in  the  indefinite  past  transforms  the  soul-animal  into  an  animal 
ancestor.  From  this  numerous  mjrths  are  developed.  To  the  idea 
of  the  animal  ancestor  are  transferred  the  motives  already  attaching 
to  the  primary  soul-animal,  the  wish  to  appropriate  the  energies  of 
the  dead  man  combined  with  fear  of  his  demonic  power.  Hence  the 
many  food  regulations  connected  with  the  totem,  hence  the  systems  of 
tabu ;  hence  too,  later,  the  sacred  animal  and  the  sacrifice.  Finally, 
from  the  idea  of  the  ancestor  totem  is  naturally  developed  that  of  the 
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guardian  demon.  Totemism^  with  its  worship  of  animal  ancestors, 
influences  and  is  in  turn  influenced  by  the  development  of  the  social 
organization,  which  in  the  first  instance  made  it  possible.  Wundt 
leaves  the  reader  to  conjecture  how  animals  not  originally  soul-ani- 
mals came  to  be  selected  as  totems. 

The  transition  from  totemism  to  ancestor-worship  is  obscured  by 
the  mingling  with  its  many  motives  of  nature-m3rths  and  poetic 
fictions.  One  feature  of  primitive  folk-lore,  however,  is  conspicuous, 
the  naturalness  to  the  savage  mind  of  the  coalescence  of  man  and 
animal  and  of  the  generation  of  the  one  from  the  other.  Eliminating 
later  additions,  Wundt  finds  anthropogonic  m3rths  of  totemistic  character 
in  which  (i)  the  himian  ancestor  is  directly  referred  to  a  totem,  (2) 
the  tribal  ancestors  are  demonic  beings,  half  animal,  half  human, 
gradually  or  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  men,  and  (3)  they  are 
originally  men,  founders  of  the  tribe  and  the  inventors  of  its  totem. 
Mjrths  of  the  second  and  third  type  are  oftenest  combined  with 
nature-m3rths ;  the  metamorphosis  myths  are  the  most  influential. 
In  these  mixed  forms,  to  which  fantastic  dreams  (and  monstrous 
births?)  contribute,  totemism  reaches  beyond  itself:  it  is  no  longer 
an  animal  that  is  the  ancestor  of  men,  but  man  in  the  process  of 
becoming.  Nature-myths,  in  another  direction,  develop  these  mixed 
beings  into  animal  gods.  Manism,  the  worship  of  ancestors,  does  not 
arise  directly  out  of  totemism.  In  the  strict  sense,  it  is  relatively  rare, 
while  cultus  of  the  dead  and  of  souls  is  universal.  In  China  and 
Japan  its  development  has  been  fevored  by  relative  isolation  and  a 
sense  for  historical  tradition.  It  is  only  one  of  the  forms  derived 
from  totemism  containing  elements  of  animism  and  nature-myths. 

Before  reaching  this  stage,  Wundt  treats  of  other  derivatives  of 
totemism,  particularly  of  tabu  and  sacrifice.  Tabu,  he  thinks,  origi- 
nated in  the  feeling  of  aversion  aroused  by  certain  animals,  by  corpses, 
forms  of  sickness,  uncanny  places,  etc.,  united  with  fear  of  demonic 
powers.  Established  as  tribal  custom,  the  institutions  of  tabu  convert 
the  coercion  of  this  fear  into  the  constraint  of  custom,  tradition,  and 
finally  of  law.  Ideas  of  tabu  are  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
magic  \  the  purifications  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  following  its  viola- 
tions are  of  the  nature  of  a  counter-magic.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the 
later  religious  ideas  and  emotions  relative  to  the  holy  and  the  unclean. 

In  his  theory  of  sacrifice,  accordingly,  Wundt  rejects  the  common 
notion  that  sacri  fices  originated  in  the  idea  of  a  gift  to  win  the  favor 
of  the  god  J  and  only  later  assimilated  ideas  of  magic.  Robertson 
Smith's  theory  that  they  are  based  on  the  idea  of  a  union  with  the 
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superior  power  by  sharing  with  it  the  sacrificial  meal,  rightly  empha- 
sizes certain  &cts,  but  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  They  arise 
in  fact,  Wundt  holds,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  principally  three : 
(i)  motives  of  magic,  (2)  fear  of  demons,  (3)  motives  of  atonement. 
In  different  sacrificial  rites  these  motives  are  differently  combined, 
but  in  all  sacrificial  rites  the  primary  genetic  motive  is  found  in  ideas 
of  magic,  and  this,  though  thrust  into  the  backgrotmd  by  other  con- 
current motives  later  on,  never  entirely  disappears.  A  similar  account 
is  given  of  the  origin  of  asceticism  ;  it  is  not  the  product  of  philo- 
sophical reflection,  nor  does  it  first  appear  in  the  higher  form  of  relig- 
ion ;  it  appears  in  renunciation  of  the  flesh  of  the  totem  through  fear 
of  the  ancestral  spirit  incarnated  therein,  and  in  the  self-mortifications 
practised  in  connection  with  savage  funeral  rites,  where  the  torn-out 
hair,  cut-off  finger,  etc.,  are  offered  to  the  dead  as  parts  of  one's  own 
soul,  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  to  secure  the  survivors  from 
its  vengeance  (p.  345).  Taking  up  the  subject  again  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  demons  of  vegetation, 
Wundt  assigns  the  different  forms  of  sacrifice  to  a  three-fold  origin, 
—  to  funeral  ceremonies,  to  ideas  of  tabu,  and  to  the  cultus  of  the 
demons  of  vegetation.  In  the  first,  the  essential  idea  of  the  offering 
is  to  avert  harm  from  the  living ;  in  the  second,  the  desire  for  purifica- 
tion and  atonement  gives  rise  to  the  atoning  sacrifice  ;  in  the  third,  the 
motive  to  propitiate  the  demonic  powers  seen  in  offerings  to  the  dead 
appears  at  a  higher  stage  and  we  have  the  prayer-  and  thank-offering. 
As  the  latter  turns  ever  more  and  more  to  the  celestial  demons  of 
vegetation  and  develops  richer  liturgical  forms,  it  tends  to  exalt  the 
celestial  demons  to  the  rank  of  celestial  gods,  the  further  development 
being  conditioned  on  considerations  of  nature-myths  and  the  religious 
ideas  therewith  connected  (p.  449). 

The  third  and  last  main  stage  in  the  evolution  of  mythology  from 
belief  in  souls  is  the  belief  in  demons.  Ideas  of  demons  may  arise 
directly  from  ideas  of  souls,  or  independently.  Most  of  the  special 
ideas  of  demons  are  of  the  latter  sort.  But  in  either  case  the  concep- 
tion of  demons  has  its  roots  in  conceptions  of  the  soul,  from  which  it 
arises  by  fusion  with  ideas  of  magic.  It  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  demon  to  work  magically ;  the  soul  begins  to  be  a  demon  when  it 
produces  magical  effects.  Thus  there  is  nothing  of  the  demonic  when 
the  soul  passes  into  a  breath,  a  worm,  or  a  bird,  or  when  it  is  trans- 
fused into  another  man  ;  but  the  phantom  soul  appearing  in  dreams 
is  at  the  point  of  becoming  a  demon,  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  that 
roams  in  the  house  is  one.     The  conception  of  the  demon  tmdergoes 
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modification  in  two  directions :  in  the  first,  it  is  taken  back  to  its 
starting-point  and  becomes  a  power  in  the  soul ;  in  the  second,  it  is  ex- 
panded into  the  illimitable  and  becomes  the  divine  power  controlling 
nature  and  human  life.  The  principal  forms  assumed  by  the  demons 
of  mythology  are :  (i)  spook-demons,  including  spirits  or  ghosts  and 
nature-demons, — spirits  of  the  house,  earth,  air,  and  water;  (a) 
demons  of  disease  and  madness,  with  which  is  connected  the  belief 
in  witches  and  witchcraft ;  (3)  demons  of  vegetation ;  (4)  guardian 
demons  of  places,  classes,  and  occupations ;  and  (5)  celestial  demons 
of  the  sky.  The  last  are  so  intimately  combined  with  nature-mjrths 
and  tend  to  exhibit  such  well-defined  personal  characteristics,  that  their 
consideration  is  postponed.  Of  the  rest  the  most  interesting  in  many 
respects  are  the  demons  of  vegetation.  With  them  we  have  the  first 
definite  cultural  advance  at  this  stage  of  belief.  This  has  been  already 
indicated  by  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  con- 
nected with  them.  They  differ  from  all  other  souls,  spirits,  or  demons 
by  their  relation  to  experiences  of  common  needs  and  the  impulse  to 
secure  satis&ction  by  common  cults  and  common  work ;  the  common 
activities  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  are  so  interpenetrated  with 
cultus-ceremonies,  that  the  work  itself  becomes  a  cultus  and  the  cul« 
tus  a  work  as  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  common  life  as  the  actual 
cultivation  of  the  fields.  Wundt  derives  these  vegetation  demons 
from  a  limitation,  under  the  influence  of  common  work,  of  the  more 
original  totemistic  guardian  demons,  distributed  over  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  (p.  421).  Speaking  of  the  guardian  demons  of  the 
next,  fourth,  class,  Wundt  raises  the  question  whether  their  cultus  does 
not  have  essentially  the  character  of  a  religion.  He  answers  in  the 
affirmative ;  here,  as  in  customs  of  tabu  and  in  the  vegetation-cults,  we 
have,  he  sa3rs,  significant  beginnings  of  a  religious  development.  But 
if  the  question  is  asked  whether  these  demons  do  not  have  the  char- 
acter of  gods,  we  must  give,  he  thinks,  a  different  answer.  There  are 
undoubted  analogies  between  these  guardian  demons  and  gods,  but 
while  both  possess  superhuman  power,  the  former  lack  the  personality 
and  transcendent  existence  which  belong  to  the  latter.  The  concep- 
tion of  religion  and  the  conception  of  God  are  not,  therefore,  coinci- 
dent. The  development  of  religion  is  not  a  logical  process,  least  of 
all  a  progressive  induction  or  subsumption,  but  a  psychical  synthesis  to 
which  numerous  elements  of  diverse  origin  contribute  (p.  468). 

The  above  must  suffice  to  indicate  Wundt' s  general  point  of  view 
and  the  wealth  of  mythological  material  he  has  brought  under  its 
survey.     The  unity  of  principles  exhibited  amid  the  complexity  of 
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the  &cts  is  most  impressive.  We  have  here  the  beginnings  of  a  truly 
genetic  treatment  of  human  culture  in  its  psychological  aspects. 
Wundt  has  traced  to  their  roots  in  primitive  animism  some  of  the 
finest  products  of  our  civilization  as  well  as  many  of  the  persistent 
superstitions  that  survive  to  remind  us  of  their  origin.  He  has 
explained  how  animism  itself  arose,  and  how  animistic  ideas  develop 
into  customs  and  myths,  influencing  and  being  influenced  by  the 
emotional  reactions  associating  and  interpreting  the  elements  presented 
by  experience  in  accordance  with  definite  psychological  laws.  Some, 
perhaps,  may  And  in  his  treatment  a  tendency  to  over-simplification. 
Yet  Wundt  persistently  opposes  this  tendency,  refusing,  for  instance, 
to  recognize  only  one  source  of  soul-myths  and  accepting  an  inde- 
pendent origin  of  nature-myths.  And  he  nowhere  operates  with  the 
bare  psychological  abstraction  of  a  ^  savage  mind. '  His  psychological 
principles  are  such  as  appear  under  different  conditions  in  all  stages 
of  mental  evolution.  Whether  or  not  he  has  ever)rwhere  taken  full 
account  of  all  the  £icts,  is  for  the  expert  students  of  comparative 
m]rthology  to  say.  Accepting,  however,  the  facts  as  he  states  them, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  development  took  place  essentially  as  he 
describes  it.  Mythology  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  sometime,  no 
doubt,  when  we  have  more  data  and  psychology  is  more  advanced, 
the  work  will  be  done  over  again  and  the  results  will  be  surer ;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  require  another  Wundt  to  do  it  and  probably 
another  generation. 

H.  N.  Gardiner. 

SMrrH  COLLEGS. 

Studies  in  Humanism.     By  F.  C.  S,  Schiller.     London,  Macmillan 
&  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co,  1907.  — pp.  xv,  492. 

The  nucleus  of  this  volume  consists  of  papers  already  published  in 
various  journals.  But  so  much  has  been  added  in  the  way  of  new 
papers  and  extensions  of  the  old  ones,  that,  according  to  the  preface, 
**  not  more  than  one  third,  and  that  the  less  constructive  part,  can  be 
said  to  have  been  in  print  before."  The  papers  all  relate  in  one  way 
or  another  to  the  subjects  of  Pragmatism  and  Humanism.  They  may, 
however,  be  conveniently  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  as- 
pects of  their  common  subject-matter  which  they  respectively  empha- 
size. ( I )  Perhaps  the  most  important  group  is  composed  of  the  papers 
in  which  Mr.  Schiller  expounds  the  epistemological  significance  of 
Pragmatism  and  Humanism  as  methods,  this  being  the  aspect  of  these 
doctrines  in  which  he  himself  is  primarily  interested.     But  he  also 
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deals  in  some  of  the  papers,  though  much  more  briefly  and  tenta- 
tively, with  (2)  the  metaphysical  significance  of  Pragmatism  and  Hu- 
manism. (3)  In  another  large  group,  he  criticises  the  opposed  doc- 
trines of  Intellectualism  and  Absolutism,  partly  in  a  more  general 
way,  partly  in  controversy  with  individual  representatives  of  the 
school  which  upholds  these  doctrines,  such  as  Bradley,  Joachim,  and 
Taylor.  (4)  In  one  essay  and  two  dialogues,  he  attempts  to  defend 
Protagoras,  as  the  first  Humanist,  against  Plato,  the  originator  of  the 
intellectualist  errors  by  which  philosophy  has  ever  since  been  misled. 
And  finally  (s)  we  may  regard  three  of  the  papers  as  showing  how 
Pragmatism  may  be  applied  to  illuminate  such  subjects  as  the  nature 
of  religious  fiuth,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  more  technical 
question  of  the  relation  of  logic  to  psychology. 

Mr.  Schiller's  method,  he  explains,  is  largely  controversial,  and  he 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  adopting  what  is,  as  he  says,  the  natural 
method  for  the  exponents  of  a  new  doctrine  to  use  in  bringing  out 
the  advantages  of  their  doctrine  over  the  old  one.  At  the  same  time 
such  a  method  has  serious  drawbacks ;  not  the  least  serious  of  which 
is,  that  it  leads  to  an  undue  exaggeration  of  the  novelty  of  the  new 
doctrine,  and  a  corresponding  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  real,  and 
perhaps  more  important,  truth  contained  in  the  old.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  drawback  is  conspicuously  illustrated  in  a  number  of 
Mr.  Schiller's  e8sa3rs.  And  I  am  quite  content  to  appeal  against  him- 
self to  his  own  pragmatic  standard.  For  surely  a  pragmatic  method, 
if  any,  should  be  comprehensive.  Pragmatism,  at  least,  should  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  contention  that  no  doctrine,  widely  diffused 
and  persistently  held,  is  likely  to  be  devoid  of  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  humanistic  value  and  pragmatic  truth.  Now  Mr.  Schiller 
holds  that  the  intellectualist  doctrine  of  an  absolute  truth  and  an  ab- 
solute reality  is  one  which,  in  various  forms,  has  maintained  its  sway 
over  the  philosophical  world  almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of 
Plato's  criticism  of  Protagoras  to  our  own  day.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  it  must  respond  to  a  profotmd  intellectual  need  of  our 
nature.  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Schiller  himself  saying  (p.  275)  that  if  a 
tithe  of  what  he  has  now  and  formerly  *'  had  to  urge  against  the  Abso- 
lute be  well  founded.  Absolutism  must  be  one  of  the  most  gratuitously 
absurd  philosophies  which  has  ever  been  entertained."  **  If  so,"  he 
very  properly  goes  on  to  ask,  *'how  comes  it  that  men  professedly 
.  .  .  pledged  to  the  pursuit  of  pure  \madultcrated  truth  can  be  found 
by  the  dozen  to  adhere  to  so  indefensible  a  superstition?"  His  an- 
swer is,  that  the  motives  of  the  doctrine  of  Absolutism  are  derived 
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from  the  sphere  of  the  feelings  rather  than  from  that  of  reason ;  that 
Absolutism  is  at  bottom  a  religious  creed  rather  than  a  philosophy. 
And,  going  on  to  inquire  into  the  psychological  motives  that  explain 
such  a  creed,  he  suggests  the  following  as  ''the  more  important  and 
reputable."  '^  (i)  It  is  decidedly  flattering  to  one's  spiritual  pride 
to  feel  oneself  a  *  part '  or  ^  manifestation '  ...  of  the  Absolute 
Mind.  ...  (2)  There  is  a  strange  delight  in  wide  generalization 
merely  as  such.  .  .  .  (3)  The  thought  of  an  Absolute  Unity  is  cher- 
ished as  a  guarantee  of  cosmic  stability ' '  (pp.  289-90) .  Surely,  from 
Mr.  Schiller's  own  pragmatic  point  of  view,  this  is  a  very  superficial 
sort  of  criticism.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  this  essay  on  ''Absolutism 
and  Religion,"  and  still  more  the  two  preceding  ones,  were  included 
in  the  volume  at  all. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  controversial  method  are  also  illustrated 
in  the  essa3rs  in  which  individual  representatives  of  Absolutism  are 
criticised.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  his  criticisms  of  Mr.  Joachim  and 
Professor  Taylor,  Mr.  Schiller  makes  good  points.  Yet  one  remains 
very  doubtful  how  far  he  has  felt  the  pressure  of  the  problems  they 
are  trying,  however  imperfectly,  to  solve.  And  when  it  comes  to 
Mr.  Bradley,  one  feels  that  there  is  so  much  mistmderstanding  on  both 
sides  as  to  deprive  the  discussion  of  all  direct  value. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Schiller's  own  cause  that,  as  he 
explains  in  the  preface,  he  has  not  been  able  to  undertake  the  com- 
position of  a  continuous  treatise.  The  positive  and  independent 
development  of  a  theory  is  often  far  more  persuasive  than  the  method 
which  Mr.  Schiller  actually  adopts.  But,  apart  from  this,  I  believe 
that  the  necessity  for  completeness  of  treatment  and  for  careful  quali- 
fication in  statement,  which  the  composition  of  such  a  treatise 
imposes,  would  have  shown  that,  —  as  regards  at  least  the  epistemo- 
logical  aspect  of  Pragmatism  and  Humanism,  — his  views  are  fajc  less 
radically  opposed  to  those  of  the  so-called  '  intellectualists '  than  he 
supposes.  For  my  own  part  (perhaps  because  I  have  not  been  prej- 
udiced by  a  previous  study  of  the  recent  polemical  discussions),  I  have 
foiled  to  discover  that  the  supposed  radical  opposition  has,  in  the 
sphere  of  epistemology,  any  real  existence.  Mr.  Schiller's  '  intellec- 
tualist '  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  mythical  as  he  would  doubtless 
affirm  Mr.  Bradley's  pragmatist  to  be.  When  I  read  the  general 
definition  of  Pragmatism  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  essay,  I  thought 
at  first  that  the  doctrine  certainly  had  a  paradoxical  appearance,  and 
would  need  a  good  deal  of  defending,  if  put  forward  as  a  general 
method  of  dealing  with  all  knowledge.     For,  according  to  this  defi- 
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nition,  the  doctrine  affirms  not  only  that  the  truth  of  all  assertions  is 
to  be  determined  by  their  consequences,  but  also  tiiat  these  conse- 
quences must  be  (i)  practical,  and  (2)  good.     But  when  I  read  on, 
and  saw  how  very  widely  Mr.  Schiller  interprets  the  notions  of 
'practical'   and   'good,'   my  difficulty  in  accepting  the  doctrine 
disappeared.     ''All  consequences,"  he  says,  "are  practical  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  sense  of  affecting  our  action.     Even  where  they  do  not 
immediately  alter  the  course  of  events,  they  alter  our  own  nature^ 
and  cause  its  actions  to  be  different,  and  thus  lead  to  different  oper- 
ations on  the  world"  (p.  6).     Again,  whatever  satisfies  the  interest 
or  purpose,  which  led  to  the  making  of  an  assertion,  is  good*;  what- 
ever thwarts  it,  is  bad.     Now,  so  far  as  these  interpretations  go,  it  is 
obvious,  that,  without  ever  leaving  what  is  ordinarily  r^;arded  as  the 
domain  of  purely  theoretical  truth  at  all,  an  assertion  may  be  seen  to 
have  consequences,  which  are  both  practical  and  good,  and  which 
therefore  suffice  to  bring  the  assertion  under  the  pragmatic  test.     For 
all  new   insight,  however  theoretical,  alters  at  least  our  cognitive 
nature,  and  affects  our  subsequent  cognitive  activity ;  and  the  interest 
which  is  satisfied  may  also,  of  course,  be  a  theoretical  or  scientific 
interest.     We  must  certainly  agree,  therefore,  that  the  pragmatic 
principle  "ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  truism,"  thoi^  it 
may  be  valuable  enough  for  all  that.     Mr.  Schiller  adds  (p.  5)  that 
Intellectualism  has  been  pleased  to  take  it  as  the  greatest  paradox.. 
If  so,  there  has  surely   been  much  needless  misunderstanding.     I 
question,  however,  whether  the  misunderstanding  has  been  all  on  the 
Intellectualist's  side.     Mr.  Schiller  goes  on  to  urge,  in  a  summary 
but  interesting  and  effective  argument,  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  pur- 
posive character  of  actual  knowing,  the  dependence  of  all  meaning  and 
truth  on  the  application  of  what  is  asserted.     Now  of  course  intellec- 
tualists  may  not  have  urged  this  argument  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Schiller  has  done,  and  I  fully  admit  that  there  is  much  that  is  most 
valuable  and  important  in  his  way  of  working  it  out  both  here  and  in 
other  essa3rs.     But  surely  the  general  contention,  that  every  truth  it 
qualified  and  affected  by  its  context,  is  one  which  is  quite  as  charac- 
teristic of  '  intellectualism  '  as  it  can  possibly  be  of  pragmatism.     Mr. 
Schiller,  in  fiEu:t,  himself  recognizes  this  in  a  later  essay.     "  That  con- 
text is  of  logical  importance  is,"  he  says,  "  in  a  manner  recognized  " 
(p.  86).    "But,"  headds,  "  this  recognition  takes  the  form  of  asserting 
that  the  meaning  (and  truth)  of  an  assertion  depends  on  the  totality 
of  knowledge ;  and  this  at  once  rules  out  human  knowledge.     For  as 
we   cannot  know  this  totality,  if  meaning  depends   on   this,  it  is 
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imposBible."  But  the  intellectualist  who  says  that  meaning  depends 
on  the  totality  of  knowledge,  means  of  course  (and  probably  says) 
that  it  ultimately  depends  on  nothing  less  than  this,  just  as  the  prag- 
matist  might  say  that  meaning  ultimately  depends  on  the  totality  of 
consequences.  And  equally,  of  course,  the  intellectualist  will  say,  that, 
short  of  this  totality ^  meaning  depends  on  what  is  actually  kncwn^  just 
as  for  the  pragmatist  it  depends  on  consequences  that  have  actually 
shown  themselves,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  here  any  such  radical 
opposition  between  the  two  views  of  knowledge  as  Mr.  Schiller 
supposes. 

Nor,  again,  can  I  see  that  any  one  need  object  to  Humanism  as  Mr. 
Schiller  defines  it.  •'It  is  merely  the  perception,'*  he  says,  ''that 
the  philosophic  problem  concerns  human  beings  striving  to  compre- 
hend a  world  of  human  experience  by  the  resources  of  human  minds  '^ 
(p.  12).  One  must  certainly  agree  that  ' '  not  even  Pragmatism  could 
be  simpler  or  nearer  to  an  obvious  truism  of  cognitive  method. ' '  But 
why,  then,  should  it  be  supposed  tiiat  any  one  really  denies  such  a 
contention  ?  To  emphasize  one  aspect  of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily 
to  deny  another.  But  Mr.  Schiller  not  merely  seems  to  take  for 
granted  that  Humanism  is  denied  where  it  is  not  asserted ;  he  even 
fails  to  recognize  its  presence  where  it  is  asserted  in  a  far  stronger  form 
than  he  ever  commits  himself  to.  Speaking  of  "  the  Hegelian  theory 
of  knowledge  and  reality,"  he  sa3rs  that  "it  has  wilfully  .  .  .  ab- 
stracted from  humanity.  Instead  of  conceiving  God  as  incarnating 
himself  in  man,  it  has  sought  God  by  disavowing  and  belittling  man"^ 
(p.  108).  If  we  may  suppose  that  Hegel  himself  is  included  in  this 
censure,  it  surely  shows  a  strange  misconception  on  Mr.  Schiller's 
part.  One  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  Hegel  charged  with  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  heresies  of  deifying  humanity  and  conceiving  God 
as  existing  nowhere  else  than  in  His  human  incarnation.  And  it 
might  surely  have  been  remembered  that  Feuerbach  too  was  a  Hegelian. 

If  Mr.  Schiller  had  been  content  to  urge  that,  in  spite  of  a  nominal 
admission  of  the  truths  insisted  on  by  Pragmatism  and  Humanism, 
philosophers  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  these  truths,  too  ready  to  ab- 
stract from  actual  human  knowledge  and  talk  of  thought  or  knowledge 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  on  its  own  account,  one  might  very  well  have 
agreed  with  him.  I  agree  with  him,  for  instance,  as  will  appear  later, 
in  thinking  that  the  ordinary  view  of  the  distinction  between  logic 
and  psychology  is  quite  erroneous  and  tmtenable.  And  in  so  far  as 
the  pragmatist  or  humanist  recalls  attention  to  an  aspect  of  knowledge 
in  which  it  must  be  viewed  if  it  is  to  be  fully  understood,  and  which 
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at  the  same  time  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  he  is,  of  course,  doing  a  good 
work.     But  he  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  assert  that  the  aspect  of 
knowledge  in  which  it  is  viewed  as  a  process  of  the  individual  mind  is 
its  only  or  all-inclusive  aspect,  or  to  assume  that  the  intellectualist's 
conception  of  knowledge,  as  the  apprehension  of  a  transcendent  or 
super-individual  reality,  must,  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  simply  Ml 
within  the  former  view.     To  defend  such  a  claim,  Pragmatism  or 
Humanism  would  have  to  pass   from  epistemology  to  metaphysics. 
Meantime  I  see  no  reason  why  in  epistemology  the  intellectualist 
should  not  recognize  all  the  positive  truth  that  the  pragmatist  or 
humanist  contends  for.     If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  uniting  the  two 
conceptions  of  knowledge,  as  on  the  one  hand  actively  '  made '  by 
the  individual  mind,  and  on  the  other  passively  received  by  the  same 
from  a  transcendent  reality,  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  is  one  which 
arises  from  the  nature,  not  of  intellectualism,  but  of  knowledge  itself. 
When  the  pragmatist  takes  up  a  revolutionary  attitude  towards  all 
previous  logic,  and  insists  on  the  exclusive  truth  of  his  own  point  of 
view,  he  seems  to  me  to  resemble  too  much  the  modem  evolutionist 
ethics  which  thinks  that  everything  is  turned  upside  down  by  the  dis- 
covery that  man  is  after  all  an  animal.     No  doubt  ethics  may  in  the 
past  have  paid  too  little  heed  to  the  biological  aspect  of  human  con- 
duct, but  this  biological  aspect  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  conduct,  nor 
even  the  most  important.     I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  pragma- 
tist's  exaggeration  of  his  own  view  of  knowledge  is  so  gross  as  the 
evolutionist's  exaggeration  of  the  biological  view  of  conduct.     And 
yet  Mr.  Schiller's  zeal  betra3rs  him  at  times  into  exaggeration  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  surpass,  as  when  he  undertakes  to  exhibit  Plato's 
"victory  over  Protagoras  as  the  great  clog  upon  science,  his  failure  to 
give  a  true  account  of  the  function  of  the  Concept  and  of  the  nature 
of  Truth,  as  the  secret  canker  vitiating  all  philosophy,  and  a  return  to 
the  frankly  human  view  of  knowledge  advocated  by  Protagoras  as  the 
surest  guarantee  of  philosophic  progress  "  (p.  25).     Surely,  if  Plato's 
victory  was  so  lasting  and  decisive,  pragmatism  itself  would  suggest 
that  this  can  hardly  be  the  truth  about  it.     We  must  go  back,  we  are 
told,   "from  Plato  to  Protagoras."     At  all  events,  if  we  did,  we 
should  speedily  have  to  go  forward  again  to  Plato,  and  to  try  to  re- 
discover the  truth  of  his  ''conceptual  realism,"  a  truth  which  the 
pragmatist's  ''recognition  of  the  functional  and  instrumental  nature 
of  the  concept "  (p.  64)  can  hardly  be  taken  to  supersede. 

Mr.  Schiller  disclaims  for  himself  any  pretension  to  formulate  a 
pragmatic  or  humanistic  metaph3rsic  (p.  16,  note).     The  suggestions 
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which  he  does  offer  in  several  of  these  papers  towards  such  a  meta- 
ph3rsic  are  to  be  regarded  as  tentative.  And  it  is  perhaps  to  this  very 
fact,  that  he  has  not  yet  fully  thought  out  the  metaphysical  implications 
of  his  epistemology,  that  we  may  attribute  the  exaggerated  and  exclu- 
sive claims  which  he  puts  forward  for  the  pragmatic  view  of  knowl- 
edge. For,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  could  hardly  have  £edled  to  come 
upon  just  those  metaphysical  problems  with  which  he  regards  intellec- 
tualists  as  mistakenly  and  gratuitously  puzzling  themselves.  He  does 
indeed  approach  them,  but  hardly  near  enough  to  realize  their  true 
proportions. 

Nothing,  I  think,  could  more  clearly  indicate  Mr.  Schiller's  failure 
to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  metaphysical  problem  which  his  the- 
ory of  knowledge,  like  any  other,  has  to  answer,  than  the  persistence 
with  which  he  confuses  reality  with  our  knowledge  of  it.  This  con- 
fusion, in  £Eu:t,  is  perversely  esteemed  as  a  virtue  of  the  immanent 
theory  of  reality  and  truth.  In  an  intellectualist,  with  his  conception 
of  a  divine  mind  for  which  knowledge  and  reality  are  one,  this  might 
be  intelligible.  But  in  a  pragmatist  it  is  hard  to  understand.  Real- 
ism seems  so  obviously  the  natural  counterpart  of  pragmatism.  For 
the  pragmatist  or  humanist  is  concerned,  as  he  himself  assures  us, 
only  with  the  actual  and  finite  knowing  of  the  human  mind.  Now 
surely  it  is  plain  that,  for  actual^  finite^  growing  knowledge^  the  dis- 
tinction between  knowledge  and  a  reality  that  exists  apart  from 
knowledge,  is  quite  fundamental.  We  cannot  proceed  one  step  in 
interpreting  the  growth  of  knowledge  without  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  metaphysical  chasms  or  dualisms.  It  is  a  question  only  of 
expressing  the  simplest  facts  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  intelli- 
gible terms.  And  surely  no  such  expressibn  of  them  is  possible  at 
all,  if  we  are  not  to  distinguish  between  the  reality  which  already 
exists  for  us  to  know  and  the  knowledge  of  it  which  we  are  going  to 
acquire.  Now  Mr.  Schiller  does  talk  of  a  "primary  reality."  He 
tells  us  that  we  may  call  this  reality  "  in  a  sense  '  independent,'  "  if 
that  is  any  comfort  to  us.  "  For  it  is  certainly  not  *  made  *  by  us, 
but  *  found.'  "  *'  It  is  the  starting-point,  and  final  touchstone,  of  all 
our  theories  about  reality,  which  have  for  their  aim  its  transformation. 
.  .  .  But,  as  it  stands,  we  find  it  most  unsatisfactory  and  set  to  work 
to  remake  it  and  unmake  it.  And  it  cannot  possibly  be  taken  as 
'  real  fact '  or  '  true  reality.'  For,  as  immediately  experienced,  it  is  a 
meaningless  chaos,  merely  the  raw  material  of  a  cosmos,  the  stuff  out 
of  which  real  fact  is  made.  Thus  the  need  of  operating  on  it  is  the 
real  justification  of  our  cognitive  procedures"  (p.  187).     Surely  it 
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must  be  clear  to  any  impartial  reader  that  Mr.  Schiller  is  here  speak- 
ing, not  of  reality  as  such  at  all,  but  of  our  first  (or,  at  any  rate,  our 
immediate)  experience  of  reality.  I  suppose  Mr.  Schiller  himself 
would  at  once  repudiate  the  notion  of  '  reality  as  such/  and  say  that 
the  only  reality  with  which  he  is  concerned  is  reality  as  it  exists  for  us, 
—  though  '  reality  as  it  exists  for  us '  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
'our  knowledge  of  reality.'  And  if  one  pointed  out,  that  in  our 
first  or  immediate  experience  of  reality,  reality  is  present  only  in  its 
most  superficial  aspect,  he  would  of  course  agree,  and  point  to  his 
own  distinction  of  '  primary '  from  '  true '  reality.  Has  he  not  said 
expressly  that  ''initial  reality  would  be  sheer  potentiality,  the  mere 
vXri  of  what  was  destined  to  develop  into  true  reality  "  (p.  433)9  and 
that  "  truth  and  reality  in  the  fiiUest  sense  are  not  fixed  foundations, 
but  ends  to  be  achieved  "  (p.  432)  ?  If  Mr.  Schiller  cannot  see  that 
reality  is  /i^/  "  an  end  to  be  achieved  "  in  the  sense  in  which  knowl- 
edge ^reality  is  so,  further  discussion  would  be  wasted.  What  one 
may,  perhaps,  more  profitably  remark  is,  that,  until  he  does  see  this, 
his  own  criticism  of  Intellectualism  and  Absolutism  is  condemned  to 
be  a  i^r^i\}z\  petitio  principii.  I  daresay  he  would  at  once  retort  the 
charge.  But,  if  so,  the  retort  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  rather  inef- 
fective for  this  reason,  that,  whereas  the  intellectualist  or  absolutist 
can,  as  I  think,  embrace  all  that  is  positive  in  Mr.  Schiller's  episte- 
mology,  Mr.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  unable  to  find  any 
philosophical  truth  worth  mentioning  in  his  opponent's  metaphysics. 

The  essays  which  I  classified  as  applications  of  Pragmatism  are  of 
different  degrees  of  merit.  That  on  "  Faith,  Reason,  and  Religion  " 
seems  to  me  to  possess  very  little.  Mr.  Schiller  does  not  resist  the 
temptation  which  seems  to  beset  philosophers  of  all  schools  to  dogma- 
tize in  the  most  a  priori  znd  irresponsible  fashion  on  matters  of  relig- 
ion. His  particular  temptation  is  to  interpret  religious  faith  on  the 
analogy  of  the  pragmatic  theory  of  scientific  postulates.  He  allows 
certainly  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  cases  of  science 
and  religion,  but  how  much  the  difference  means  to  him  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  inform  theologians  that 
they  "might  often  with  advantage  take  lessons  from  the  scientists  in 
the  proper  use  of  faith  "  (p.  366). 

The  essay  on  "  Freedom  "  is  of  very  different  quality.  It  presents 
the  case  for  Indeterminism  with  much  breadth  and  ability,  and  contains 
the  most  ingenious  attempt  I  know  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  (inde- 
terministic)  free  choice  with  the  scientific  assumption  of  mental  de? 
termination.     Mr.  Schiller  points  out  that  in  a  case  of  free  choice 
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both  alternatives  must  appeal  to  the  agent ;  both,  therefore,  will  seem 
to  spring  from  his  character.  Consequently  "whichever  of  the  alter- 
natives is  chosen,  it  will  appear  to  be  rationally  connected  with  the 
antecedent  circumstances"  (p.  404).  And,  once  the  choice  has  been 
made^  it  will  seem  accordingly  to  have  all  the  necessity  that  science 
requires.  "  After  the  event  the  determinist  is  in  the  position  to  argue 
'  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose ' ;  whatever  the  issue,  he  can  claim  it  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  view."  Ingenious  as  this  argument  is,  it  may, 
I  think,  be  seen  clearly  enough  to  be  fallacious.  Mr.  Schiller  neg- 
lects to  observe  the  fact  that  the  alternatives  are  modified  by  deliber- 
ation. Apart  from  any  theory  of  scientific  determinism,  it  seems 
evident  that,  if  the  agent  has  not  yet  decided  which  alternative  to 
adopt,  he  will  turn  both  alternatives  over  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  only 
when  one  of  them  begins  to  seem  definitely  more  desirable  than  the 
other  that  he  will  decide ;  until  then  (or  so  long  as  his  patience  holds 
out)  he  will  continue  to  deliberate.  Hence  the  appearance  of  an 
equal  eligibility  in  both  alternatives  becomes  illusory,  when  such  equal- 
ity is  attributed  to  the  moment  of  choice.  If  it  persisted  there,  freedom 
would  be  reduced  to  arbitrariness. 

The  paper  which  has  interested  me  personally  more  than  any  other 
is  that  in  which  Mr.  Schiller  discusses  the  relations  of  Logic  and  Psy- 
chology, and  protests  against  that  artificial  and  utterly  indefensible 
distinction  between  their  respective  provinces  which  still  maintains  its 
place  in  our  text-books.  With  this  protest  I  entirely  agree,  and  my 
only  complaint  would  be  that  Mr.  Schiller  does  not  carry  his  own  truer 
view  to  its  logical  completion.  He  quotes  from  recent  writers  such 
typical  utterances  as  these.  "  The  Psychologist  .  .  .  knows  nothing 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  judgments."  "That  certain  of  the  mental 
processes  which  it  studies  have  the  further  character  of  being  true 
or  false,  is,  for  psychology,  an  accident."  Mr.  Schiller  rightly  char- 
acterizes as  monstrous  this  assumption  that  psychology  is  wilfully  to 
blind  itself  to  the  most  obvious  and  essential  feature  of  its  subject* 
matter.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  whatever  psychologists  may  say  in  the 
introductions  to  their  Text-books,  no  one  of  them  does,  or  could,  deal 
with  cognition  on  any  such  terms.  There  are  not  two  kinds  of  thinking, 
one  for  the  psychologist  to  discuss,  and  another  for  the  logician.  What 
sort  of  explanation,  therefore,  the  psychologist  could  be  supposed  to 
give  of  the  process  of  knowledge,  if  he  deliberately  left  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  error,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  As 
soon  as  we  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
process  of  thinking  with  which  both  logic  and  psychology  deal,  the 
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notion  of  any  distinction  of  principle  between  these  two  sciences,  — 
so  &r  at  any  rate  as  thinking,  and  pure  psychology,  are  concerned,  — 
must  be  abandoned.  For  this  reason  I  hardly  like  the  limitation  which 
Mr.  Schiller  himself  would  impose  upon  Psychology.  "  Having  a 
merely  descriptive  piuT)ose,  * '  he  says.  Psychology  * '  is  content  to  record 
all  values  merely  as  made,  and  as  facts"  (p.  76).  I  do  not  see  how 
psychology  can  be  content  to  record  values  merely  as  facts,  if  it  is  to 
describe,  e.  £^.,sl  process  of  moral  development ;  for  this  essentially  de- 
pends upon  a  progressive  appreciation  of  values,  an  appreciation  which 
can  be  truly  described  only  by  one  who  takes  the  point  of  view  of  value, 
and  shows  how  the  values  in  question  are  related  to  each  other  as  such 
for  the  agent.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  distinction  between  Logic  and 
Psychology,  —  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  thinking  is  concerned,  —  is 
merely  one  of  convenience.  Ix>gic  deals  more  with  the  systematic 
thinking  of  science.  Psychology  more  with  the  simpler  processes  of 
ordinary  thought.  From  this  point  of  view  the  abstraction  which 
Logic  makes  from  the  personality  of  the  knower  becomes  at  once  ex- 
plicable and  harmless  :  it  is  the  kind  of  abstraction  which  Pragmatism 
itself  would  dictate. 

Henry  Barker. 
UmvERsrrY  of  Edinburgh. 

Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Mind,     By  W.  Mitchell.     London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1907.  — pp.  xxxv,  512. 

This  work,  arranged  in  lecture-form,  and  modestly  described  by  the 
author  as  a  text-book  for  the  university  student,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  philosophical  publications  of  recent  years.  With 
originality  of  conception,  and  with  a  surprisingly  complete  knowledge 
of  the  relevant  literature  (in  ph3rsiology  and  biology  as  well  as  in 
philosophy  proper),  Mr.  Mitchell  treats  in  a  most  illuminating  manner 
the  problems  which  lie  on  the  border  line  between  psychology  and 
metaph]rsics.  The  book  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  its 
detail,  and  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  development  of  general 
principles.  There  is  a  ripe  maturity  of  thought,  and  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  adopted  a  form  of  exposition  which 
is  likely  to  prevent  his  work  receiving  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
Had  the  book  been  condensed  to  half  its  present  size,  and  written  as 
an  independent  contribution  to  current  literature,  it  would  have 
gained  both  in  effectiveness  and  in  value.  Mr.  Mitchell  never  fails  to 
illumine  any  topic  with  which  he  may  deal,  but  the  constant  digres- 
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sions  into  detailed  treatment  of  side-issues,  evidently  introduced 
for  text-book  purposes,  strain  the  interest  and  obscure  the  line  of 
central  argument.  The  book  is  much  too  difficult  to  prove  a  satisfac* 
tory  class  text-book,  and  it  is  much  too  diffuse  for  the  general  reader. 
But  it  is  the  very  excellence  of  the  book  which  suggests  these 
criticisms.  For  it  seems  likely  that  these  really  superficial  defects  will 
keep  many  from  reading  what  would  be  certain  greatly  to  profit  them. 
I  have  myself  found  considerable  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  author's 
general  plan,  and  in  focusing  to  a  definite  view  the  central  concept 
tions  upon  which  the  work  as  a  whole  rests.  These,  when  discovered, 
are  found,  I  think,  to  be  clear,  precise,  and  consistently  developed, 
but  their  discovery  requires  greater  effort  than  the  writer  is  at  all 
justified  in  demanding  from  his  readers. 

A  quotation  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  preface  will  best  indicate  the  plan 
and  general  scope  of  the  volume.  "This  book  does  not  take  the 
place  of  any  of  the  text-books  in  psychology.  It  deals  with  what 
may  be  called  introduction  to  psychology,  and  with  psychology  as  in- 
troduction to  those  other  studies.  ...  I  have  retained  the  lecture 
form,  but  the  lectures  are  meant  for  reading  and  not  for  hearing.  The 
five  lectures  forming  the  first  part  of  the  book  deal  with  the  various 
explanations  of  experience  and  the  mind.  .  .  .  The  eleven  lectures 
that  follow  are  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  consists  of  three 
lectures  concerned  with  sympathetic  and  aesthetic  intelligence.  The 
other,  consisting  of  eight  lectures,  follows  the  general  development  of 
intelligence,  but  especially  as  regards  knowledge  and  conduct.  .  .  . 
The  fourth  and  last  part  consists  of  two  lectures,  of  which  one  deals 
with  the  extension  of  the  direct  explanation,  .  .  .  while  the  final 
lecture  is  devoted  to  the  indirect  or  physiological  explanation  "  (pp. 
ix,  x). 

From  the  great  variety  of  topics  upon  which  Mr.  Mitchell  dwells  I 
select  for  special  consideration  the  two  closely  connected  problems 
which  come  up  for  treatment  in  one  or  other  aspect  in  every  lecture, 
—  the  nature  and  forms  of  mental  growth,  and  the  consequent  rela- 
tion of  conscious  experience  to  its  non-experienced  mental  conditions. 

Mr.  Mitchell  vigorously  attacks  that  biological  view  of  consciousness 
which  is  so  prominent  in  treatises  on  genetic  psychology,  —  the  view 
that  consciousness  is  an  instrument  for  securing  adaptation  of  the  or- 
ganism to  its  physical  and  social  environment,  and  that  its  function  is 
therefore  essentially  practical.  On  such  a  view  the  inner  life  is  sub- 
ordinated to  its  outer  manifestations.  The  adaptation  may  be  satis- 
fisu:torily  secured  through  the  development  of  instinctive  reactions, 
with  resulting  impoverishment  of  the  conscious  life. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  meets  this  view  on  its  own  ground  by  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  function  of  habit.  Those  who  interpret 
consciousness  biologically  do  not  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the 
conscious  life  develops  by  transforming  itself  into  instinctive  reaction, 
and  through  the  accumulation  of  automatisms,  bodily  and  mental. 
But  they  have  £uled  to  realize  the  counter-truth,  that  such  displace- 
ment of  conscious  experience  is  for  the  sake  of  its  own  inherent  ends, 
being  the  conditio  sine  qud  non  of  its  further  extension  and  enrich- 
ment. Habits  are  formed  in  the  service  of  general  dexterities ;  and 
such  dexterities  by  economizing  effort  and  multiplying  power  yield  an 
added  intensity  and  a  progressive  complexity  to  the  inner  life.  In 
one  respect  only,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  points  out  (p.  87),  does  conscious- 
ness in  becoming  habitual  eliminate  itself.  The  interest  of  an  experi- 
ence is  more  or  less  dependent  on  its  novelty.  What  we  do  habitu- 
ally we  do  without  the  same  keenness  of  desire.  But  against  this  loss 
there  is  a  twofold  gain.  The  required  effort  diminishes  equally  with 
the  interest ;  and  the  loss  of  the  old  satis^tion  leads  through  ennui 
to  the  development  of  the  higher  and  more  purely  contemplative 
needs. 

It  is  worth  observing,  in  this  connection,  that  on  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  conscious  growth,  the  purely  biological  view  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  applied  even  to  the  lower  animals.  For  if  it  should  be 
admitted,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  seems  inclined  to  do  (p.  39),  that  ants  and 
bees  are  in  great  part  mere  automata,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
human  consciousness  may  not  be  destined  to  a  similar  eclipse.  If  the 
idealist  view  cannot  be  defended  all  along  the  line,  the  exceptions  must 
weaken  its  general  force.  The  growth  towards  enrichment  of  human 
experience  may  only  be  an  accidental  present  tendency.  Nor  can 
any  difference  in  treatment  be  based  on  an  assumed  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  inherited  and  acquired  faculties.  In  applying  any 
such  distinction  we  must,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  maintains,  ''  remember  two 
things  :  first,that  we  acquire  no  faculty  which  we  have  not  inherited 
the  faculty  to  acquire,  and,  secondly,  that  beginning  with  faculties 
which  need  no  learning,  there  is  an  infinitely  graded  series  up  to  those 
which  need  years  to  complete,  or  may  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  com- 
pleted" (p.  125}.  "  The  higher  the  species,  the  greater  the  inherited 
powers  of  learning,  and  the  less  the  finished  education"  (p.  124). 
Either,  then,  we  nullify  the  argument  by  placing  ants,  spite  of  their 
complex  industrial  and  social  life,  low  in  the  scale,  or  we  ascribe  to 
them  a  progressive  individual  experience,  akin  to  that  of  man.  Mr. 
Mitchell   may  possibly  reply  that  his  analysis  of  the  nature  and 
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function  of  habit  applies  only  to  the  de  facto  development  of  human 
experience  in  the  past.  For  in  another  connection  (p.  115)  we  find 
the  statement  that  "we  have  to  follow  the  growth  because  we  can 
never  say  why  the  mind  must  grow,  but  only  how  it  does."  This 
important  limitation  to  the  generalizations  reached  is,  however,  passed 
over  without  explicit  recognition. 

But  the  problem  of  mental  growth  has  a  much  wider  bearing. 
When  we  pass  from  the  motor  automatisms  to  the  more  purely  mental 
reactions,  we  are  faced  by  the  fundamental  distinction  between  faculty 
and  experience,  that  is  to  say,  between  experience  and  its  non-ex- 
perienced mental  conditions.  "  In  accounting  either  for  the  forming 
or  for  the  effect  of  an  experience,  no  matter  what  it  is,  we  have  to 
introduce  and  specify  a  working  of  the  mind  or  brain  that  is  no  part 
of  experience  "  (p.  32).  And  for  that  reason  it  is  "a  quite  needless 
penance  * '  to  avoid  the  word  '  faculty.  *  For  even  while  we  avoid  the 
term,  we  must  perforce  employ  its  synonyms,  suck  as  '  power '  or 
'disposition.'  A  mental  faculty  is  "a  power  to  achieve  experience 
by  means  that  we  do  not  experience"  (p.  119).  It  is  never  a 
conscious  £aiculty,  but  only  a  faculty  to  which  consciousness  is  due 
(p.  121).  And  as  the  self  consists  of  those  mental  powers  which  we 
infer  from  the  unified  structure  of  experience,  the  same  exactly  is  true 
of  the  mind  as  a  whole.  Nothing  but  confusion  results  from  ignoring, 
—  as  present-day  psychologists  frequently  do,  —  *'  the  difference  be- 
tween our  self  with  its  faculties  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  experience 
of  self  and  them  on  the  other.  .  .  .  Though  all  experience  is 
experience  of  our  self  and  them,  and  is  their  work,  neither  it  nor  any 
faculty  is  ever  an  experience.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  self  and  faculty 
has  always  to  be  inferred"  (p.  81).  "Neither  the  self  nor  any  of 
its  faculties  is  an  experience.  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  sup- 
pose them  anything  so  evanescent ;  .  .  .  the  self  is  known,  as  we  know 
anything,  from  what  it  does"  (p.  113). 

The  assertion  so  constantly  made  by  present-day  writers,  that  nothing 
exists  for  us  save  experience,  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  Conscious 
experience  in  its  very  nature  implies  the  existence  of  what  can  never 
by  any  possibility  be  itself  experienced.  Experience  is  always  expe- 
rience of  objects.  "  The  experience  of  sensation  is  experience  of  ob- 
jects, e.  g.,  of  cold,  or  sweet,  or  a  pain,  or  sound"  (p.  57).  But 
"  to  have  an  object-experience  is  also  to  have  a  subject-experience ;  it 
is  to  differentiate  the  object  as  we  think  it  from  our  thinking  it,  our 
interest  in  it,  and  our  dealing  with  it.  These  are  our  subject-expe- 
rience."    This  distinction  can  also  be  expressed  as  a  division  into 
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process  and  product  (p.  62).  My  perception  of  a  room  can  be  ana- 
lyzed into  a  course  of  perceiving  and  the  room  as  I  perceive  it.  The 
perception  has  its  own  attributes,  the  room  itself  has  quite  other  at- 
tributes. So  far  every  one  will  more  or  less  agree.  These  are  differ- 
ences which  cannot  be  ignored.  But  though  '^  everyone  sees  the  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  between  a  thought  and  its  real  object,  the 
importance  is  not  so  apparent  of  distinguishing  within  a  thought  be- 
tween the  thinking  and  what  is  thought "  (p.  64).^  Yet  it  is  just  this 
distinction  which  renders  the  assumption  of  a  non-experienced  self 
endowed  with  non -experienced  powers  or  faculties  unavoidable. 
Since  this  self  and  these  powers  condition  experience  at  every 
moment  in  the  most  various  ways,  they  do  not  fall  outside  the  field 
of  scientific  knowledge.  But  that  does  not  justify  us  in  equating 
them  with  the  conscious  experience  itself.  The  simplest  instance 
of  this  is  the  power  of  association.  "Internal  connections  belong 
to  the  experience,  and  give  it  coherence;  but  the  mechanical  or 
merely  associative  connection  gives  only  cohesion.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  experience,  but  simply  a  tendency  to  bring  thoughts  which,  on 
investigation,  we  can  trace  to  old  associations"  (p.  84).  The  same 
is  true  of  any  mental  power,  whether  inherited  or  acquired.  ''  It  is  a 
power  to  achieve  experience  by  means  that  we  do  not  experience." 

A  similar  analysis  must  be  made  of  object-experience.  It,  too,  is 
universally  conditioned  by  the  non-experienceable.  This,  however,  is 
a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Mitchell's  utterences  are  all  too  brief  and 
somewhat  cr3rptic  (cf.  p.  23).  The  illustration  employed  on  p.  118 
can  only  increase  the  reader's  bewilderment.  "  It  is  not  the  color, 
you  may  say,  but  the  factors  into  which  physics  analyzes  light  and  its 
source,  that  are  the  cause  [of  our  sensation] ;  we  only  say  it  is  the 
color  till  we  know  better.  The  same  is  to  be  said  when  we  regard 
mental  faculties  like  reason  or  sympathy  as  cause  of  our  experience  of 
thinking  or  pity.  It  is  not  wrong,  but  it  explains  nothing.  As  it  is 
the  colofj  so  it  is  these  faculties  that  we  have  to  explain.  And  the 
explanation  of  a  faculty  consists  in  analyzing  it  not  into  anything  that 
we  experience  in  it,  but  into  the  conditions  of  the  experience  after 
which  it  is  named.  These  conditions,  of  course,  are  also  faculties  of 
the  mind,  just  as  the  orange  has  invisible  powers  that  account  for  its 
color.'*  This  question  of  the  relation  of  experience  to  the  world  ap- 
prehended is,  I  think,  the  one  fundamental  problem  upon  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  speaks  with  an  uncertain  voice.     His  attitude  seems  con- 

'  There  are  obvious  ambiguities  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  terminology,  and  these  probably 
indicate  some  Inck  of  clearness  in  the  underlying  views.  The  main  argument 
seems,  however^  to  be^  on  die  whole,  unaffected  by  them. 
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stantly  to  alternate  between  subjectivism  and  some  fonn  of  objective 
idealism. 

Into  Mr.  Mitchell's  excellent  account  of  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  explanation  by  £su:ulties  is  legitimate  and  indispensable  in  psy- 
chology, I  cannot  enter  at  any  length.  In  adjusting  the  claims  of  the 
phjTsicali  of  the  organized  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  experience 
itself,  to  be  the  causes  of  experience,  he  starts  from  the  position  that 
all  experience  is  reaction  on  an  occasion.  When  the  occasion  is  purely 
physical,  the  reaction  is  instinctive  and  generates  sensation.  Experi- 
ence, as  in  pain  or  hope,  or  when  a  word  suggests  its  meaning,  itself 
acts  as  occasion  of  further  experience.  In  every  such  case,  however, 
in  addition  to  the  occasion,  whether  physical  or  mental,  there  is 
another  factor  in  the  cause ;  and  it  is  never  another  experience,  but  the 
self  specified  as  this  or  that  faculty.  Everything  in  an  experience  that 
is  not  occasion  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  reaction,  and  there- 
fore as  due  to  faculty.     No  experience  can  develop  itself. 

Most  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  readers  will  probably  feel  that  the  best  argu- 
ment for  this  faculty-view  lies  in  the  success  with  which  he  himself 
applies  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  growth  of  experience,  alike  in 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  aesthetic  spheres.  In  his  hands  it 
is  very  far  removed  from  a  merely  verbal  explanation,  and  inspires 
rather  than  limits  the  demand  for  thoroughgoing  analysis.  It  con- 
trasts most  favorably  with  the  flagrant  inadequacy  of  the  mechanical 
views  which  still  dominate  the  majority  of  modem  treatises  on 
psychology. 

On  one  point,  however,  Mr.  Mitchell  seems  to  lie  open  to  criticism. 
Unconscious  faculties  are  not,  as  he  justly  maintains,  simply  mental 
processes  stripped  of  consciousness,  or  placed  in  a  separate  conscious- 
ness below  the  threshold  of  our  main  consciousness.  His  standpoint 
also  enables  him  to  interpret  many  of  those  experiences  which  have 
been  so  fiuicifully  taken  by  Hamilton  and  others  as  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  the  subconscious.  But  surely  in  other  and  better  established 
phenomena  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  in  support  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mental  processes  which,  though  identical  in  general  nature 
with  our  conscious  processes,  function  independently.  When  this  is 
recognized,  the  dividing  of  the  products  of  mental  activity  between 
developed  fisunilties  and  specialized  subconscious  processes  may  not  in 
all  cases  be  very  easily  made.  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  judge  from  the  few 
passages  in  which  he  mentions  the  subconscious  (pp.  46  and  354), 
seriously  underestimates  the  extent  and  force  of  the  evidence  which 
can  be  offered  in  its  support.     That,  however,  is,  as  regards  the  main 
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issue,  a  comparatively  minor  point.  Ultimately  the  subconscious 
processes,  if  recognized,  would  have  to  be  treated  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  those  of  the  conscious  self,  and  will  therefore  support 
any  faculty-theory  which  can  be  shown  to  be  required  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  experience  in  its  more  £similiar  forms. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  tracing  the  growth  of  mind,  emphasizes  two  main 
points:  (i)  that  crude  experience,  experience  in  its  lower  and  ani- 
mal forms,  is  not  chaotic;  and  (2)  that  experience  in  its  develop- 
ment does  not  merely  omit  differences  found  on  the  lower  grades  but 
transforms  the  laborious  methods  of  lower  experience  by  economizing 
according  to  higher  principles.  The  first  point,  though  frequently 
overlooked,  is  easily  established.  When  there  is  no  feeling  of  connec- 
tion, the  distinctions  are  absent  as  well ;  and  whenever  difference  is 
felt,  there,  too,  connection  is  experienced.  '*  A  primitive  mind  with 
all  its  senses  in  action  has  a  thought  so  meagre  that  it  would  bewilder 
you  and  me,  if  we  were  not  felling  asleep,  for  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
in  it.  But  the  thoughts  of  animal  and  infant  are  no  more  bewilder- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  to  them  than  ours  to  us.  So  also  what  is  sim- 
ple common  sense,  and  enough  to  satisfy  us,  a  man  of  science  may 
call  inconceivable,  because  it  will  not  fit  with  his  fuller  knowledge  * ' 

(P-  14). 

The  all-important  fector  in  the  growth  of  experience  is  the  devel- 
opment of  faculties  whereby  what  is  essential  for  effective  reaction  is 
taken  for  granted.  '*  We  are  as  unconscious  of  how,  and  with  what, 
we  identify,  as  of  how  we  remember"  (p.  120).  Though  all  think- 
ing, even  the  creative  work  of  genius,  is  selecting,  **  we  do  not  have 
to  recall  our  past  experience  in  order  to  make  the  selection ;  we  are 
not  aware  of  rejecting  anything,  or  of  selecting  from  anything.  We 
direct  the  course  with  no  more  need  to  think  of  the  means  than  in 
carrying  out  any  course  of  physical  action'*  (p.  88).  "  Instead  of 
a  revival  of  past  experience  we  have  a  result  of  it ;  instead  of  a  fore- 
cast, or  expectation  of  definite  objects,  we  have  a  definite  expectation 
determining  the  course  of  our  thought,  and  the  end  that  will  satisfy 
^^  '*  (P-  369)-  This  'taking  for  granted  '  assumes  many  forms,  ap- 
pearing as  instinct,  as  acquired  dexterity,  as  expectation,  as  persistent 
curiosity.  The  '  stupidity  *  of  animals,  their  apparently  absolute  in- 
capacity to  be  educated  beyond  a  certain  point,  seems  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  that,  though  we  can  vary  their  experiences,  we 
cannot  create  in  them  the  curiosity  or  expectation  which  is  necessary 
before  they  can  profit  by  such  experiences.  "  Surprising  though  it 
may  seem,  it  is  harder  to  draw  a  line  anywhere  above  our  point  of 
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departure  from  perception  than  at  it ;  and,  as  the  deepest  line  is  cer- 
tainly drawn  between  brute  and  human  intelligence,  it  is  as  easy  to 
deny  as  to  assert  that  animals  reach  the  conceptual  level  at  all,  though 
the  ascent  to  it  is  so  gradual.  It  .is  possible  that  they  never  take  an 
interest  in  the  connections  of  things,  never  feel  the  need  nor  seek  the 
satisfaction  of  grasping  them  "  (p.  311). 

Such,  briefly  and  inadequately  sketched,  are  the  main  outlines  of 
this  very  elaborate  work.  I  may  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  though 
Mr.  Mitchell  demands  considerable  mental  exertion  from  those  who 
would  profit  by  the  reading  of  his  book,  all  such  efforts  are  most 
amply  and  generously  repaid. 

Norman  Smith. 
Princeton  Unfversity. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

La  theorie  de  la  physique  cheu  Us  physiciens  contemporains.     Par  Abel 

Rey.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907.  —  pp.  v,  412. 

According  to  M.  Rey,  the  opinion  is  wide-spread  among  philosophers^ 
that  physical  science  has  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  wholly  arbitrary 
and  conventional  and  without  claim  to  real  objectivity  ;  and  that  this  has 
been  admitted  and  even  proclaimed  by  the  foremost  physicists  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  actual 
opinions  of  physicists  in  this  matter.  It  is  described  by  the  author  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  scientific  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  *'of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  science  has  been  created  and  developed." 

Contemporary  physicists  are  divided  into  three  schools,  according  to 
their  relation  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  which  held  sway  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  the  defects  of  the  traditional 
*  mechanism*  became  manifest,  it  has  been  rejected  outright  by  some 
(Rankine,  Mach,  Ostwald,  Duhem),  viewed  with  non-conunital  suspicion 
by  others  (Poincar6),  and  amended  and  developed  in  its  own  spirit  by  still 
others  (Helmholtz,  Maxwell,  Lord  Kelvin).  The  fundamental  and  charac- 
teristic opinions  of  the  three  schools  are  expounded  by  M.  Rey  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  and  without  effort  at  criticism.  His  personal  inclina- 
tion toward  a  mechanical  theory  is,  however,  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
ren:iark  that  the  vast  majority  of  experimental  physicists  belong  to  the 
«*  continuators  of  mechanism**  ;  and  that  the  opponents  of  mechanism  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  rather  mathematicians  than  physicists, — men 
whose  habitual  employment  with  mere  concepts  has  lessened  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  concrete  material  of  physical  science. 

The  net  result  of  M.  Rey*s  inquiry  is  that  physicists  of  all  three  schools 
agree  in  claiming  for  their  science  the  highest  degree  of  objectivity  pos- 
sible to  human  knowledge.  Though  men  like  Mach  and  Duhem  may 
emphasize  the  independent  activity  of  reason,  as  it  brings  the  data  of  experi- 
ence into  harmony  with  its  peculiar  standards  of  •  economy  *  or  *  coher- 
ence *  ;  nevertheless  all  alike  agree  that  in  the  brute  facts  of  observation 
themselves  the  activity  of  reason  finds  an  absolute  limit  to  its  caprice. 
Fiuthermore,  the  objectivity  which  is  claimed  for  physics  is  on  all  hands 
described  as  purely  empirical ;  there  is  no  metaphysical  pretence  of  ability 
to  reconstruct  the  universe  as  it  really  is.  The  older  mechanism  was,  in- 
deed, very  largely  metaphysical ;  but  the  new  is  at  least  as  phenomenal- 
istic  as  the  rival  schools.  The  legitimate  scope  of  hypothesis  is  by  all 
schools  admitted  to  be  enormous,  and,  moreover,  increasingly  great  as  one 
ascends  from  the  data  of  experience  to  higher  and  higher  generalizations. 

340 
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The  elements  employed  in  explanation  have  no  finality  ;  they  are  elemen- 
tary only  with  respect  to  existing  modes  of  analysis.  If  an  atomism,  for 
example,  be  embraced,  the  atoms  are  not  conceived  as  absolutely  irre- 
ducible and  unchangeable ;  they  are  but  unaffected  by  any  of  the  proc- 
esses of  which  science  has  yet  taken  cognizance.  If  truth  is  claimed  for 
any  proposition  of  science,  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  thought  to  be  in- 
capable of  modification.  In  the  future  development  of  science,  the  axioms 
of  to-day  wiU  no  doubt  become  mere  special  cases  of  more  comprehensive 
laws,  within  which  the  limits  of  their  application  wiU  have  become  mani- 
fest. It  is,  however,  insisted  that  the  progress  of  science  is,  indeed,  a 
development ;  that  the  truth  of  to-day  is  not  set  aside  by  the  truth  of  to- 
morrow, but  carried  up  and  incorporated  in  it.  It  is  this  insistence  upon 
the  historical  continuity  of  physics,  that  takes  away  from  the  theories  of 
Mach  and  Duhem,  in  particular,  practically  all  the  arbitrariness  which  has 
ignorantly  been  ascribed  to  them. 

It  will  be  seen  even  from  this  imperfect  summary,  that  M.  Rey*s  volume 
contains  a  good  deal  of  healthy  common-sense  ;  though  one  may  suspect 
that  the  scepticism  which  the  author  so  earnestly  combats  is  not  so  wide- 
spread as  he  imagines.  Men,  for  example,  who  proclaim  that  the  propo- 
sitions of  physical  science  have  no  validity  beyond  their  practical  service- 
ableness  in  directing  conduct  and  ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  human 
needs,  are  less  often  denying  the  objective  truth  of  physics,  than  asserting 
a  positive  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  objectivity  and  of  truth.  The  author's 
own  epistemology,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
appears  to  be  of  a  rather  shallow  species  of  evolutionism  ;  but  as  he  informs 
us  that  the  present  volume  is  only  an  introduction  to  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive philosophical  work,  we  should,  perhaps,  refrain  from  a  premature 
judgment.  Judging,  however,  from  what  we  have  before  us,  we  should 
surmise  that  one  half  of  the  difficulties  of  epistemology  are  to  be  solved 
by  the  principle,  that  the  sensation  is  intrinsically  a  relation,  and  knowledge 
a  system  of  relations  of  relations  ;  while  the  other  half  are  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  discovery,  that  the  categories  of  reason  are  instincts  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  adaptation  of  the  psychophysical  organism  to  its 
environment. 

Whatever  may  be  its  underlying  defects,  the  work  is  certainly  the  out- 
come of  laborious  and  careful  scholarship,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 
To  those  who  may  contemplate  referring  to  it  for  the  sake  of  its  presenta- 
tion of  contemporary  physical  theories,  the  warning  may  be  given  that  the 
author's  purpose  has  led  him  to  emphasize  very  strongly  the  common  fea- 
tures of  these  theories. 

Theodore  de  Lacuna. 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society.  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  Con- 
taining the  Papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  Twenty-eighth 
Session,  1906-1907.     London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1907.  —  pp.  244. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Proceedings,  Dr.  Rashdall  performs  an  act  of 
historical  justice  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  de  Ultricuria,  a  disputant  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  condemned  by  the  Church,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  historians  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Rashdall 
suggests  that  Nicholas  anticipated  the  main  theses  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  ; 
and  he  presents  in  support  of  this  the  thirty-two  propositions  of  the  first 
'*list  of  errors"  which  Nicholas  was  compelled  to  retract.  One  reads 
these  "  errors*'  with  admiration  for  the  courageous  thoroughness  of  their 
scepticism  ;  and  yet  one  is,  in  the  end,  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Rashdall, 
that  Nicholas  was  sceptical  of  reason  only  to  be  surer  of  faith  ;  "he  is 
nearer  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Balfour  than  to  that  of  either  Hume  or 
Berkeley**  (p.  24).  In  the  second  paper,  "On  the  Nature  of  Truth,** 
Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  writes  a  keen  criticism  of  "logical  Monism,**  the 
view  that  only  the  whole  of  truth  is  wholly  true,  pointing  out  that  the 
doctrine  rests  upon  the  erroneous  axiom  that  relations  are  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  their  terms.  Rejecting  the  axiom,  he  proceeds  to  offer  two 
theories  of  truth,  either  of  which  provides  for  the  fact  of  many  truths  that 
are  wholly  true.  An  important  point  in  the  constructive  argument  is  the 
distinction  which  Mr.  Russell  is  enabled  to  make  between  perception  and 
judgment,  intuitive  and  discursive  knowledge.  The  paper  shows  all  the 
subtlety  of  Mr.  RusseU's  analytic  power.  Mr.  T.  Percy  Nunn,  in  the  third 
paper,  writes  on  "Causal  Explanation.**  He  attempts  to  answer  the 
question.  What  is  the  relation  of  cause,  as  an  explanatory  notion,  to  the  data 
which  it  is  supposed  to  explain  ?  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  paper,  he  discusses 
with  some  pertinence  the  bearing  of  Professor  Loeb*s  theory  of  "  tropisms  ** 
upon  the  problem  of  causal  explanation.  Miss  £.  £.  Constance  Jones 
follows  with  a  lucid  and  interesting  paper  in  which  she  makes  a  plea  for  a 
more  careful  analysis  of  the  terms  Identity  and  Difference,  and  proceeds  in 
a  preliminary  way  to  make  such  an  analysis.  The  strength  of  the  paper 
lies  in  its  well-defended  conclusion  that  logical  doctrine  may  not  be  built 
up  out  of  concepts,  that  there  are  forms  of  logical  synthesis  (of  unity  and 
difference)  that  are  elementary  and  simple.  In  "  Hume  and  Humanism,** 
Dr.  Schiller  points  out  that  all  attempts  to  classify  Humanism  as  Humism 
fundamentally  mistake  the  character  of  the  former  doctrine.  Humanism 
does  not  accept  Hume's  psychology,  with  its' associationism  and  sensa- 
tionalism, nor  his  criticism  of  causality  and  denial  of  activity.  It  is  not 
naturalistic  and  not  deterministic.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  is  a  brilliant 
refutation  of  Hume's  denial  of  activity.  In  terms  of  its  acceptance  of 
activity.  Dr.  Schiller  vindicates  Humanism's  right  to  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  Hume.  In  the  end,  he  tries  to  turn  the  tables  on  the 
rationalists  by  showing  their  agreement  with  Hume.  The  longest  paper 
of  the  series,  on    "  Fact,  Idea,  and   Emotion,**   by   Dr.   Shadworth   H» 
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Hodgson,  contains  much  that  is  suggestive  and  important.  The  paper, 
however,  is  unfortunately  marred  by  lack  of  unity.  Dr.  Hodgson  says 
many  things  by  the  way,  covering  very  nearly  the  whole  field  of  philosophy, 
but  one  is  not  quite  sure  of  the  immediate  connection  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  introductory  paragraph,  in  which  the  writer  reduces  the  con- 
ceptions. Substance  and  its  Attribute,  Agent  and  its  Action,  Cause  and  its 
Effect,  to  the  conceptions  What  is  and  its  Real  Condition  or  Conditions, 
promises  a  clearing  away  of  debris  which,  in  the  end,  is  not  accomplished. 
The  seventh  paper  of  the  volume,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Shearman,  is  entitled 
"  Intuition.**  It  is  an  attempt,  first,  to  determine  the  position  of  intuition 
in  philosophy.  The  author  argues  that  it  is  because  every  philosopher 
employs  intuition  at  the  outset  that  there  have  been  and  are  so  many 
differences  between  thought-systems.  He  therefore  asks  that  philosophy 
abandon  the  individualistic  course  which  it  has  pursued  for  three  thousand 
years,  and  adopt  a  cooperative  method  of  attaining  truth.  The  argument, 
suggestive  in  many  resp>ects,  is  unfortunately  marred  by  the  absence  of 
any  clear  statement  of  what  the  author  means  by  intuition.  The  second 
part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  discover  what  are  '*the 
grounds  of  our  knowledge  of  that  which  it  is  sometimes  affirmed  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  '  self  as  self.*  * '  The  author  contends  that  there  cannot  be  a 
direct  cognition  of  the  subjective  self,  the  cognition  being,  rather,  a  result 
of  constructive  imagination.  Mr.  Benjamin  Dumville,  in  the  final  paper 
of  the  volume,  on  "  Philosophy  and  Education,**  pleads  for  a  philosophical 
direction  of  education.  He  shows  clearly  the  hap-hazard  results  of 
empirical  compromise  ;  and  although  he  is  well  aware  that  philosophy  has,, 
as  yet,  no  single  and  unambiguous  message,  he  feels  that  she  may  gain  by 
advancing  boldly  into  the  enemy's  country  of  the  practical.  The  paper  is 
clear  and  scholarly  and  makes  good  its  contention. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  notable  one,  so  richly  packed  with  its 
material  of  first-hand  thought  that  its  modest  size  quite  belies  it. 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET. 

University  of  G^ufornia. 

Essai  sur  les  elements  principaux  de  la  representation,     O.  Hamelin. 

(Biblioth^que  de  Philosophic  Contcmporaine.)   Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907.  — 

pp.  476. 

This  work  is  a  contribution  to  Neo-criticism,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  reshaping 
of  the  categories  of  Ch.  Renouvicr.  Renouvier,  however,  *  posited  *  the 
categories,  or,  as  M.  Hamelin  calls  them,  "the  principal  elements  of 
representation,'*  without  'deducing'  them,  whereas  our  author,  dissatisfied 
both  with  Kant's  and  with  Renouvier' s  solution  of  the  problem,  makes  a 
bolder  attempt.  His  method  is  that  of  Synthesis  ;  for  pure  analysis,  he 
contends,  leads  us  nowhere.  Thus,  in  order  to  find  a  real  connecting 
bond  between  objects  and  the  mind's  workings,  he  studied  next  the  Hegel- 
ian method.  With  that,  too,  he  was  dissatisfied,  for  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Contradiction  as  the  central  motive  of 
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a  synthesis.  Searching,  accordingly,  for  a  dialectical  procedure  which 
did  not  base  itself  primarily  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  he  found 
this  in  a  modification  of  the  Hegelian  method.  By  considering  the  world 
as  the  exclusive  work  of  thought,  as  a  living  dialectic,  he  found  both  in 
Kant  and  in  Renouvier  indications  of  the  desired  result. 

We  all  admit  as  a  fundamental  fact,  urges  our  author,  that  everything 
has  its  opposite  ;  that  everything  *  posited '  excludes  an  *  op-posited  *  ;  so, 
every  Thesis  leads  to  an  Antithesis.  This  fundamental  fact,  moreover,  is 
supplemented  by  another,  equally  important,  for  the  two  moments  have  no 
meaning  one  apart  from  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  they  roust  be  given 
together,  they  are  two  portions  of  a  whole.  Hence,  to  the  first  two 
moments  that  we  find  in  every  notion  we  must  add  a  third.  Synthesis.  In 
these  three  phases,  — Thesis,  Antithesis,  Synthesis,  — we  have  the  simplest 
law  of  Being.  And  thus,  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  Thesis  and  Antithesis  is  one  not  of  Contradiction  but 
of  '  Correlation,*  as  M.  Hamelin  calls  it,  and  by  making  '  Correlation  *  his 
central  key-word,  he  not  merely  '  deduces  *  each  category  by  itself  as  an 
isolated  unit,  but  links  them  with  each  other  in  a  progressive  chain  of  com- 
plexity. And  what,  pray,  is  the  basic  principle  in  this  linkage  of  the  cate- 
gories ?  The  answer  to  this  question  presents  to  us  one  of  the  most  novel 
features  of  the  '  deduction  *  ;  for  the  author,  after  much  deliberation,  con- 
cludes that  the  categories  must  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  triads.  * 

The  detailed  examination  and  serialization  of  the  ' '  elements  of  repre- 
sentation **  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  five  chapters  of  which  deal 
respectively  with  the  five  triads  of  categories  in  an  ascending  scale  of 
particularity.  The  interlinked  triads  run  ais  follows  :  (i)  Relation,  Number, 
Time ;  (2)  Time,  Space,  Motion ;  (3)  Motion,  Quality,  Alteration  ;  (4) 
Alteration,  Specification,  Causality  ;  (5)  Causality,  Finality,  Personality. 
Apparently,  in  order  to  constitute  "the  living  whole  of  a  synthetic  dia- 
lectic,** some  of  the  categories  must  perform  a  double  function, — they 
must  appear  as  the  last  moments  of  one  triad  and  as  the  first  moments  of 
the  triad  immediately  following.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  fifteen  cate- 
gories is  neatly  subdivided  into  three  '  moments.  *  Number,  for  example, 
the  second  'element*  in  the  chain,  "comprehends  Unity,  Plurality, 
Totality,**  Totality  being  not  the  reconcilement  of  a  contradiction,  but  the 
synthetic  Correlative  of  Unity  and  Plurality. 

By  thus  conceiving  the  world  as  essentially  a  manifold  of  'Rapports,*. 
M.  Hamelin  agrees  with  Renouvier  in  substituting  Relation  for  Substance ; 
Relation,  however,  constituted  as  it  is  by  its  three  moments,  Thesis,  Antithe- 
sis, Synthesis,  becomes  for  M.  Hamelin  merely  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  categories,  in  which  Number,  as  the  Antithesis  of  Relation  [!],  comes 
second,  and  is  in  its  turn  followed  by  the  remaining  'principal  elements.* 

One  might  readily  ask  :  What  U  this  method  of  Correlation  ?  Why, 
e,  g,,  does  Number  appear  as  the  correlative  of  Relation,  or  Quality 
as  that  of  Motion  ?    Why,  again,  should  each  category  be  composed  of 
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exactly  three  •  moments  7  Wherein  is  this  method  essentially  superior  to 
the  traditional  Hegelian  Trinity  ?  The  answer  is  that  a  '  synthetic  deduc- 
tion '  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  that  if  we  dare  refer  these  '  deduc- 
ing '  philosophers  to  recent  solid  contributions  to  the  subject,  —  to  the  works 
of  Peano,  Frege,  and  Bertrand  Russell,  to  mention  no  others, —  we  shall  be 
scoffed  at  as  a  '  mere  *  logician,  or  worse  still,  as  a  '  merely  mathematical  * 
logician.  However,  the  results  obtained  by  the  despised  '  mathematical 
logicians '  render  such  crudities  as  the  '  Synthetic  Method  of  Correlation  * 
quite  superfluous. 

Henry  M.  Sheffer. 
HARVARD  University. 

Le  probCenu  de  la  conscience.     By  B.   D.  Draghicesco.     Paris,  F^lix 

Alcan,  1907. — pp.  ix,  244. 

M.  Draghicesco  holds  that  consciousness  is  social  in  its  origin  and  nature ; 
that  it  is  a  new  quality  added  to  the  human  organism  in  consequence  of 
his  existence  in  a  social  environment ;  that  it  arises  only  in  society  ;  that  it 
changes  with  changes  in  society  :  in  fact,  that  it  is  simply  the  focus  in 
which  inter-individual  relations  intertwine  and  concentrate  themselves. 
Psychologists  should,  then,  abandon  the  study  of  the  individual  and  study 
consciousness  by  analyzing  these  inter-individual  relations.  Sociology 
rather  than  psychology  b  fitted  to  be  the  basal  mental  science,  for  it,  like 
chemistry  and  biology,  has  (i)  an  irreducible  unit,  the  primitive  social 
group  or  the  conscious  man  who  is  equivalent  to  it ;  (2)  a  morphology,  the 
structure,  the  constitution  of  society  ;  and  (3)  an  irreducible  quality,  con- 
sciousness. He  does  not  find  these  three  requisites  in  psychology,  which 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  sociology. 

Individual  psychology  is,  in  his  opinion,  impossible.  It  has  never  dis- 
covered a  psychological  law,  properly  so  ckUed,  nothing  on  which  predic- 
tions can  be  based ;  and  this  holds  equally  of  the  introspective,  physi- 
ological, and  objective  methods. 

Furthermore,  objective  sociology  is  impossible ;  the  individual  and  the 
subjective  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded ;  psychology  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Again,  statistics  can  give  no  laws  except  where  the  facts  are  regular,  and 
law  furnishes  only  empirical,  approximate  rules.  A  social  psychology  is 
what  is  demanded,  but  its  laws  cannot  be  natural  laws  ;  they  must  be  im- 
peratives, not  indicative  statements.  Society  is  still  too  recent  and  too 
'  chaotic  a  phenomenon  to  permit  of  the  discovery  of  laws ;  the  facts  are 
still  in  a  state  of  flux  ;  permanent  forms  have  not  yet  appeared ;  regularity 
has  not  yet  been  established  ;  laws  can  be  stated  only  in  terms  of  what 
ought  to  be.  Psychology  and  sociology  thus  meet  on  the  field  of  ethics. 
Kant's  categorical  imperative  is  a  type.  To  reach  natural  laws,  imperatives 
must  be  enforced  to  the  exclusion  of  all  exceptions.  Not  a  passive,  con- 
templative method,  but  an  active  one  is  required,  like  that  of  democracy 
and  socialism.  The  principle  of  the  majority  in  universal  suffrage  annuls 
disagreeing  cases.     To  this  add  propaganda,  and  the  means  for  esublishing 
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social  laws  are  before  us.  Through  such  methods  only  can  the  establish- 
ment of  stable  society,  which  should  in  the  end  be  a  universal  society,  be 
made  possible.  Social  science  and  social  art  are  not  at  present  separable. 
A  social  law  is  a  plan  of  conduct. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  book  the  author  discusses  the  relation  of  science 
and  faith.  Science  has  opposed  belief  in  freedom,  immortality,  and  God  ;  but 
as  science  increases,  obstacles  to  freedom  are  removed,  and  when  science 
becomes  complete,  the  will  will  be  entirely  free.  Completed  science  and 
completed  evolution  will  also  make  physical  immortality  possible  ;  hence 
also  psychical  immortality  ;  it  will  make  man  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and 
eternal,  and  as  a  corollary  perfect  and  good  ;  God  is  the  anticipated  image 
of  man  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  evolution. 

The  final  chapter  considers  the  legislative  force  of  consciousness.  Socie- 
ties, as  they  increase,  enrich  the  content  of  consciousness,  which  itself 
increases  and  develops  new  traits  ;  these  become  decrees  and  laws  imposed 
on  society  ;  it  is  in  consciousness  that  the  outlines  of  a  new  form  of  society 
are  first  sketched.  In  epochs  of  social  integration  consciousness  manifests 
exceptional  legislative  force.  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  illustrates 
this.  Present  tendencies  are  to  Christian  mysticism,  or  by  way  of  socialism 
to  moral  Christianity. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  the  book  contains,  I  think,  the  principal  points  and 
suggests  the  main  arguments.  The  defects  are  so  obvious  that  criticism 
would  be  superfluous. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones. 
Princeton  University. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  By  Sidney  Herbert  Mellone  and  Margaret 
Drummond.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
1907.  —  pp.  XV,  483. 

The  availability  of  an  elementary  text  will  depend  largely,  and  in  psy- 
chology more  than  in  most  subjects,  upon  the  taste  and  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher.  And  American  texts,  as  distinguished  from  English,  are 
marked  generally  by  an  effort  to  attract  and  also  by  a  disposition  to  restrict 
discussion  to  limits  of  the  obvious.  In  this  respect,  the  book  before  us  is 
English.  It  has  no  great  liveliness  of  style,  makes  no  special  effort  to  com- 
pel the  unwilling,  and,  while  plain  and  direct  and  near  to  common  sense, 
needs  to  be  read  with  attention.  But  one  who  thinks  that  even  an  ele- 
mentary text  should  presuppose  a  certain  intellectual  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  student  will  find  the  book  worthy  of  notice,  —  especially  if  he  is 
interested  in  presenting  the  subject  from  the  '  apperceptional '  standpoint. 
It  is  more  detailed  than  Stout*  s  Groundwork,  more  manageable  than  his 
Manual,  It  is  well  constructed  as  a  whole,  and  each  chapter  has  its 
problem  and  scope  quite  clearly  defined.  It  makes  a  radical  departure 
from  the  usual  order  by  beginning  the  analysis  of  detail  with  mental 
activity,  or  will,  and  passing  from  will  through  feeling,  emotion,  and 
pleasure-pain  to  cognition.     In  this  it  is  true  to  the  apperceptional  stand- 
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point  and  at  the  same  time  offers  the  logical  method  of  approach  to  present 
conceptions  in  psychology.  In  this  also  it  nearly  achieves  the  still  more 
desirable  result  of  presenting  the  subject  throughout  in  what»  from  the 
genetic  standpoint,  should  be  the  truly  logical  as  well  as  pedag^ogical  order 
of  a  regular  progress  from  the  more  general  aspects  to  the  more  detailed. 
I  say  'nearly,'  because,  in  placing  sensation  before  perception,  and  these 
before  memory,  imagination,  and  conception,  the  authors  have  departed 
from  this  order,  and  give  evidence  of  a  lingering  infection  of  the  very 
unapperceptional  notion,  from  which  Professor  James  tried,  not  quite  suc- 
cessfully, to  escape,  that  sensation  somehow  constitutes  the  antecedent 
material,  or  elements,  of  all  thought. 

Warner  Fite. 
Indiana  Univbrsity. 

Six  Radical  Thinkers  :  Bentham,  /.  S,  Mill,   Cobden,  Carfyle,  Mazzini, 

T,  H.  Green.   By  John  McCunn.    London,  Edward  Arnold ;  New  York, 

Longmans,  Green,  &Co.,  1907. — pp.  268. 

Professor  McCunn*  s  six  essays  are  in  the  main  expository.  The  style  is 
forceful  and  clear,  and  the  crisp,  short  sentences  enforce  attention  from 
beginning  to  end.  Equally  helpful  to  the  reader  is  the  author's  manner  of 
seizing  upon  certain  sharply  contrasted  features  in  each  of  the  six  radical 
systems,  features  which,  because  antithetical,  one  would  scarcely  expect  to 
find  side  by  side  in  a  single  political  philosophy.  There  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween Bentham  as  "  the  most  subversive  critic  that  English  law  and  lawyers 
have  ever  had  to  encounter"  (p.  4),  and  as  the  man  to  whose  influence 
can  be  traced  every  reform  effected  since  his  day  ;  between  Mill's  opti- 
mism, on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the  other,  his  low  estimate  of  men,  the 
"  common,  uncultivated  herd,"  and  his  belief  that  "divine  goodness  and 
divine  omnipotence  sunder  before  the  force  of  hostile  facts  "  (p.  41)  ;  be- 
tween Cobden  the  intensely  practical  man  and  Cobden  the  thinker  who 
••lifts  up  current  controversies  into  the  region  of  principles "  (p.  91)  ;  be- 
tween Carlyle's  radicalism  and  his  "  disbelief,  derision,  and  denunciation 
of  democracy  "  (p.  14$)  ;  and,  finally,  the  contrast  between  Green's  radi- 
calism and  a  conservatism  which  seems  more  "akin  to  quietism  than  to 
radicalism"  (p.  229). 

The  titles  of  the  six  chapters  really  furnish  a  key  to  the  author's  inter* 
pretation  of  the  radical  systems  dealt  with  :  "  Bentham  and  His  Philosophy 
of  Reform  " ;  •  •  The  Utilitarian  Optimism  of  J.  S.  Mill " ;  "  The  Commercial 
Radicalism  of  Cobden  " ;  "The  Anti-Democratic  Radicalism  of  Carlyle  " ; 
"The  Religious  Radicalism  of  Mazzini";  "The  Political  Idealism  of  T. 
H.  Green."  Besides  the  general  character  of  interpretation  indicated  by 
these  titles,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  excellent  critical  discussions 
of  Bentham' s  attempt  to  reconcile  inequality  and  the  utilitarian  formula  ; 
of  Mill's  On  Liberty ;  of  the  Free  Trade  movement ;  and  of  the  results 
to  be  achieved  by  an  alliance  between  religion  and  the  democratic  spirit. 

Of  the  writers  treated  in  this  book  T.  H.  Green  is  the  one  with  whom 
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Professor  McCunn  appears  to  be  most  thoroughly  in  sympathy.  In  chap- 
ter vi  there  is  scarcely  one  word  of  dissent,  nothing  but  ardent  appreciation 
and  lucid  exposition.  Green's  radicalism  is  declared  to  be  the  restdt  of  an 
application  to  politics  of  his  idealistic  philosophy  ;  and  its  insistence  upon 
the  preeminent  worth  and  dignity  of  persons  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  philosophy  which  sees  even  in  the  slave  and  savage  a  reproduction  of 
the  divine  consciousness. 

M.  Stewart  MacDonald. 
University  op  Niw  Brunswick. 

Kant,  Goethe,  und Schiller:  Gesammelte  Aufsatxe,  Von  Karl  Vorlander. 

Leipzig.  Verlag  der  Durr*schen  Buchhandlung,  1907.  — pp.  xiv,  294. 

The  essays  collected  under  the  above  caption  are  substantially  reprints 
of  articles  previously  published  by  VorliUider  in  Philcsophische  Monatshefte 
(1894)  and  in  Kantstudien  (1897,  1898).  The  first  part  of  the  book  (pp. 
I~ii8),  on  "Schiller  and  Kant/*  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  into  an 
historical  and  a  systematic  or  critical  portion,  the  author  undertaking  in 
the  historical  part  to  ascertain,  by  a  careful  and  somewhat  extended  exami- 
nation of  the  epistolary  evidence,  the  personal  attitude  of  Schiller  to  Kant 
and  the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  in  the  systematic  part  to  state  Schiller's 
more  strictly  theoretical  position  towards  the  ethical  philosophy,  particu- 
larly, of  the  master.  The  material  offered,  though  thoroughly  worked  out 
and  agreeably  presented  (if  one  can  assimilate  the  author's  rationalistic 
pedantry),  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute  materially  to  the  solution  of  the 
vexing  problem  of  the  philosophical  relation  of  Schiller  and  Kant.  The 
author  maintains  the  moderate  position,  made  orthodox  by  the  thorough 
discussions  of  Tomaschek,  Ueberweg,  Drobisch,  and  Troesten,  that  Schiller 
does  not  at  any  time  depart  seriously  from  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Kant- 
ian ethics,  and  that  the  so-called  aesthetic  development  which  Schiller  is 
supposed  to  have  given  the  Kantian  ethics  is  only  a  logical  development 
of  ideas  implicitly  contained,  or  even  frankly  espoused,  in  the  Kantian 
writings  themselves. 

Though  Goethe  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a  Kantian,  the  author  in 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  '* Goethe  and  Kant"  (pp.  119-260),  under- 
takes the  difficult  task  of  tracing  out  the  various  conceptions  in  Goethe's 
writings  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  Kant  These  are  notice- 
able, particularly,  in  Goethe's  aesthetic  and  scientific  views,  but  later  also 
in  his  more  strictly  philosophical  and  ethical  thought  (teleology,  subject- 
object,  psychical  spontaneity,  idea,  duty,  categorical  imperative,  etc.). 

The  book  is  almost  entirely  free  from  mechanical  defects  of  every  kind, 
and  is,  externally,  a  handsome  example  of  the  book-maker's  art.  There 
is  an  appendix  of  a  miscellaneous  and  bibliographical  character,  and  an 

index  of  names. 

E.  C.  Wilm. 
Washburn  College. 
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The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

Thought  and  Things :  A  Study  of  the  Development  and  Meaning  of 
Thought,  or  Genetic  Logic.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin.  Vol.  II. 
Experimental  Logic,  or  Genetic  Theory  of  Thought.  London,  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. — 
pp.  XV,  436.     IDS.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Aristotle.  Translated  into  English  under  the  editorship  of 
J.  A.  Smith  and  W.  D.  Ross.  Part  I :  The  Parva  Naturalia.  By  J.  I. 
Bbare  and  G.  R.  T.  Ross.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1908. — pp. 
436a-48ob  and  index.     3s.  6d. 

Modem  Classical  Philosophers :  Selections  Illustrating  Modem  Philosophy 
from  Bruno  to  Spencer,  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Rand.  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  1908.  — pp.  xiii,  740.     $2.50. 

Attention,  By  W.  B.  Pillsbury.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  —  pp.  xi,  346.     ids.  6d. 

The  ^Esthetic  Experience :  Its  Nature  and  Function  in  Epistemology,  By 
William  Davis  Furry.  (Philosophical  Monographs,  Vol.  I,  No.  i.) 
The  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1908.  —  pp.  xv,  155. 

The  Will  to  Believe  as  a  Basis  for  the  Defense  of  Religious  Faith  :  A  Crit- 
ical Study,  By  Ettie  Stettheimer.  (Archives  of  Philosophy,  No. 
2,  edited  by  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge.)  New  York,  The  Science 
Press,  1907. — pp.  vi,  97. 

The  Religion  of  the  Post-Exilic  Prophets,  By  W.  H.  Bennett.  Edin- 
burgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  1907.  —  pp. 
xii,  396.     $2.00. 

Sermons  in  Syntax :  or  Studies  in  the  Hebrew  Text,  By  John  Adams. 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  1908. 
—  pp.  xi,  228.     $1.50. 

The  Riddle  of  Personality,  By  H.  Addington  Bruce.  New  York,  Mof- 
fat, Yard,  &  Co.,  1908. — pp.  xiii,  247.     $1.50. 

A  Mind  That  Found  Itself:  An  Autobiography,  By  Clifford  Whit- 
TINGHAM  Beers.  New  York,  London,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.,  1908. — pp.  xi,  363.     $1.50. 

Value  and  Distribution,  By  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport.  Chicago, 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1908. — pp.  xi,  582.     $3.50. 

Emancipation  :  An  Introduction  to  the  System  of  Progressive  Government. 
By  Norbert  Lafavette-Savay.  New  York,  The  Knickerbocker  Press, 
1908. — pp.  iv,  161. 

No  Struggle  for  Existence,  No  Natural  Selection :  A  Critical  Examination 
of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Darwinian  Theory.  By  George 
Paulin.  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons,  1908. — pp.  xxi,  261.     5s. 
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A  Scrap-Book  of  Elementary  Mathematics:  Notes,  Recreations,  Essays.  By 
William  F.  White.     Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co..  1908. 

—  pp.  248. 

Entwicklungswerttheorie,  Entwicklungsdkonomie,  Menschendkonomie.  Eine 
Programmschrift  von  Rudolf  Goldscheid.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Dr. 
Werner  Klinkhardt,  1908.  — pp.  xxxvi,  218.     5  M. 

Ober  den  Meckanismus  des  geistigen  Lebens.  Von  Richard  Wahlb. 
Wien  und  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Braumiiller,  1906.  — pp.  vi,  573.     M.  10. 

Croyance  religieuse  et  croyance  intellectuelle.     Par  Ossip-lourie.     Paris, 

F^lix  Alcan,  1908.  —pp.  175.     2  fr.  50. 
Lidkalmodeme.     Par  Paul  Gaultier.     Paris,  Hachette  ct  Cie.,  1908. — 

pp.  358.     3  fr.  50. 
Identitk  et  realiti.     Par  £mile  Meyerson.     Paris,  F611x  Alcan,  1908.  — 

pp.  vii,  432.     7  fr.  50. 
La  philosophie  de  Newton.     Par  LtoN  Bloch.     Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,  1908. 

— pp.  643.     10  fr. 
La  thiorie  platonicienne  des  idees  et  des  nombres  d'aprhs  Aristote  :    ^tude 

historique  et  critique.     Par  L60N  Robin.     Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,  1908.  — 

pp.  xvii,  702.     12  fr.  50. 
La  thiorie  platonicienne  de  f  amour.     Par  LfeoN   Robin.      Paris,  F61ix 

Alcan,  1908. — pp.  229.     3  fr.  75. 
Le  journal philosophique  de  Berkeley  (Commonplace  Book)  :   £tude  et  tra- 
duction.    Par  Raymond  Gourg.     Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,  1908. — pp.  xiii, 

168.    4  fr. 
William  Godwin  {17^6-1836):  Sa  vie,  ses  oeuvres  principales.  La  ** Justice 

politique.*'     Par  Raymond  Gourg.     Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,   1908. — pp. 

xvi,  320.     6  fr. 
Psychologie  d*une  religion.      Par  Revault   D'Allonnes.      Paris,  F^lix 

Alcan,  1908. — pp.  291.     5  fr. 
Essais  sur  le  regime  des  castes.    Par  C.  BouGL^.    Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,  1908. 

—  pp.  xii,  279.     5  fr. 

Giordano  Bruno,   Opere  Italiane.     IL     Dialoghi  morali.     Nuovamente 

ristampati  con  note  da  Giovanni  Gentile.     Bari,  Gius.     Laterza  & 

Figli,  1908.  —  pp.  xix,  512.     L.  7. 
F.  G.  G.  Shcelling,  Sistema  delV  idealismo  transcendentale ,     Tradotto  da 

MiCHELB  LosACCO.     Bari,  Gius.  Laterza  &  Figli,  1908.  —  pp.  xi,  319. 
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[Abbreviations. — Am,  J,  Ps.^  77ie  American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  Ar, 
de  Ps.=.  Archives  de  Psychologie ;  Ar.  /.  G,  Ph.^Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie;  Ar.  f,  sys,  Ph,  «=  Archiv  fiir  systematische  Philosophie ;  Br.  J,  Ps.  = 
751^  British  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Jnt,  J.  E,  —  IntemcUional  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.f  and  Set.  Meth.^  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
enti/ic  Methods  ;  J,  de  Psych,  =s  Journal  de  Psychologie;  Psych,  Bui.  =  Psychology 
teal  Bulletin;  Psych.  Pev.  ss  Psychological  Peview ;  Rev.  de  Mit.  zs^ Revue  de 
Mitaphysique  et  de  Morale;  Rev.  Nio-Sc.  ^  Revue  Nio-Scolastique ;  Rev.  Ph.-=. 
Revue  Philosophique ;  Rev.  de  Ph. r=.  Revue  de  Philosophic;  R.  d.  Fil.  =. Rivista 
di  Filosofia  e  Scienze  Affini;  V.  f.  w.  Ph.  =Vierteljahrsschrift  jUr  wissenschaft- 
liche  Philosophie;  Z.  f  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  =  Zeitschrift  fUr  Philosophie  und philosoph- 
ische  Kritik;  Z.  f.  Psych.  •=.  Zeitschrift  fUr  Psychologie  und  Physiologic  der  Sinnes- 
organe,  J.  Abtl.:  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologie.  — Other  titles  tre  self-explanatory.] 

LOGIC    AND    METAPHYSICS. 

Naives  und  wissenschaftliches  Weltbild.    Vitalis  NorstrOm.     Ar.  f.  sys. 
Ph.,  XIII,  4,  pp.  491-510. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  discrep- 
ancy existing  between  the  realm  of  science  and  the  world  of  common  sense, 
and  to  discuss  in  a  general  way  the  relation  between  the  two.  Is  one  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  world  of  science  is  the  real  world,  while  the  realm 
of  immediate  experience  is  mere  app)earance  ?  This  question  states  the 
problem  of  the  article,  and  the  logical  drift  of  the  discussion  is  towards  a 
negative  answer.  Nature  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  original  of  which 
science  is  a  copy.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  quite  evident  disparity  be- 
tween the  truth  of  science  and  the  concrete  data,  so-called,  of  sense-per- 
ception ;  for  science  finds  its  truth,  not  in  actuality,  but  in  universal  valid- 
ity. StiU  the  opposition  is  not  complete.  After  all,  science  is  only  the 
result  of  the  subject's  reaction  to  the  actual  from  a  specific  standpoint  de- 
termined by  definite  interests.  Thus  actuality  and  knowledge  find  their 
synthesis  in  the  one  subject  of  which  both  are  possessions.  Science  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  but  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  given  aspect  of  experi- 
ence ;  the  experience  of  the  subject  is  the  ultimate  synthesis,  and  includes 
within  itself  both  actuality  and  knowledge.  The  author  promises  further  to 
develop  this  position  in  a  later  article. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

EntwickelungsUhre  :    Entwurf    einer  neuen    Weltanschauung,     OsCAR 
LjungstrSm.     At.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XIII,  4,  pp.  474-490. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  article  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  state  in  outline  a  new  theory  of  development.     He  criticises  the  theory 
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sensible  phenomena  find  expression  in  mathematical  language  through  the 
intervention  of  extension.  Observation  of  variation  is  by  means  of  move- 
ment on  graduated  scales  of  measurement ;  vision,  then,  is  all-important  in 
measuring  variation.  The  foundation  of  scientific  work  is  the  assumption 
of  a  universal  mechanism,  impersonal  and  non-specific.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  And  here  arises  a  philo- 
sophical consideration  :  Energy,  as  it  is  exactly  and  universally  con- 
served, must  be  an  absolute  entity  ;  yet,  if  the  theory  is  to  be  of  general 
use  in  science,  man  must  be  conceived  as  cognizant  of  all  transformations 
in  which  energy  is  implicated.  Hence  energy  is  either  postulated  merely  for 
practical  use  and  convenience  in  science,  or  man  has  full  knowledge  of  an 
absolute  entity.  The  latter  alternative  is  obviously  absurd ;  the  former  needs 
further  investigation.  Energy,  etymologically,  means  '  capacity  for  work. ' 
The  notion  of  energy  precedes  mathematical  formulation  in  the  psycholog- 
ical conception  of  effort.  Changes  in  inert  masses  are  referred  to  agents 
(forces)  capable  of  producing  them,  and  we  have  the  dualism  of  the  active 
self  and  passive  non-self  that  is  further  developed  in  the  principle  of  inertia 
of  matter.  This  principle  holds  that  '  a  body  cannot,  of  itself,  change  its 
state  of  motion  or  of  rest ' ;  and  further  that,  *  without  the  action  of  forces, 
the  inertia  of  a  moving  body  is  maintained  in  uniform  and  rectilinear  mo- 
tion.' This  latter  formulation  must  be  a  conventional  postulate,  for  such 
motion  is  inconceivable  except  ideally.  Even  with  reference  to  the  inertia 
of  the  quiescent  body,  the  principle  falls  short,  in  that  it  tacitly  omits  the 
ever-present  force  of  gravitation  in  its  statement.  Again,  when  we  turn  to 
the  measurement  of  energy,  further  conventional  conceptions  are  unearthed. 
Energy  is  measured  as  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  inert  body  into  the 
acceleration  which  alone  manifests  the  action  of  the  force.  But  note  the 
arbitrary  features  involved  in  the  notion  of  force.  The  straight  line,  purely 
on  account  of  popular  prejudice,  creeps  in  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
notion  of  force,  —  cf,  the  resolution  of  concurring  forces.  Very  manifestly, 
force  is  but  a  mathematical  convenience,  a  conception  based  on  the  psy- 
chological notion  of  effort,  and  not  an  absolute  entity.  Now  examine  anew 
the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  built  up  on  the  conventional 
foundation  above  considered.  Shall  we  condemn  it  because  of  these  arbi- 
trary elements  ?  No,  not  any  more  than  we  condemn  science  in  general 
because  of  its  traditional  basis,  or  look  askance  on  the  compass  and  sex- 
tant because  they  have  evolved  from  the  ship's  'log.'  Conservation  of 
energy,  regarded  on  the  side  of  inertia  as  the  equilibrium  of  action  and 
reaction,  exhibits  the  universal  interrelation  of  phenomena,  the  eternal 
underlying  unity  of  the  world.  Energy,  in  its  exact  conservation,  furnishes 
the  constant,  the  impersonal  fixed  point  of  reference,  that  true  science 
must  have  in  the  world  of  change. 

R.  Y.  Hoffman. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Eject  George  Stuart  Fullerton.  J.  of  Ph. ,  Psy. , 
and  Sci.  Meth.,  IV,  19,  pp.  505-510;  21,  pp.  561-567;  23,  pp.  617- 
623. 

Solipsism  is  an  unnatural  doctrine ;  plain  men  and  philosophers  alike 
reject  it.  The  real  question  is,  How  do  we  know  the  existence  of  other 
minds?  The  common  sense  doctrine  of  the  eject  holds  that  it  is  only 
through  analogy,  and  this  view  psychology  endorses.  It  is  objected  that  the 
child  accepts  the  existence  of  other  minds  before  it  is  conscious  of  the 
inference.  The  fact  that  it  associates  pleasure  or  pain  with  material  things 
other  than  its  own  body  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  has  a  direct 
knowledge  of  another's  pleasure  or  pain  ;  it  may  not  have  even  an  indirect 
knowledge  of  such  states.  We  do  not  find  immediate  knowledge  of  other 
minds  in  early  mental  life ;  the  distinction  between  the  thoughts  of  the 
self  and  of  others  is  a  gradual  growth,  which  finally  becomes  clear  through 
inference.  Taylor  objects,  in  his  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  that  one  term  of 
the  analogy,  knowledge  of  one*  s  own  physical  structure,  is  absent.  It  may  be 
answered  that  men  draw  the  inference  from  what  they  know  of  themselves^ 
not  from  what  they  do  not  know.  Though  Taylor  holds  in  general  that 
we  know  other  minds  immediately,  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  abandon 
this  theory  and  accept  the  doctrine  of  analogy.  Strong,  in  Why  the  Mind 
Has  a  Body,  holds  that  the  argument  from  analogy  is  imperfect,  for  it  can- 
not be  verified  as  can  the  inductive  argument  in  physical  science.  But 
neither  can  the  doubt  be  verified.  Moreover,  an  inference  in  physical 
science,  so  long  as  it  remains  an  inference,  b  only  verifiable,  not  verified. 
Our  inferences  may  be  rational,  though  not  the  same  as  the  inductive  infer- 
ence. Strong  holds,  however,  that  instinct  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  inference 
and  so  supplements  the  analogy.  If  he  means  by  this  that  instinct  assures 
us  that  other  minds  exist,  it  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  where  the  analogy 
fades  out  our  inferences  fall  away  ;  if  he  means  that  instinct  tells  us  that 
the  argument  from  analogy  is  valid,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  word 
'  instinct  *  cannot  properly  be  used  in  this  way.  Though  this  paper  has 
presented  the  view  that  two  consciousnesses  are  always  mutually  ejective  ; 
yet,  as  in  the  individual's  knowledge  of  his  own  past  life,  what  has  been 
known  as  eject  may  become  known  as  object,  so  in  numerous  cases  the 
existence  of  other  consciousnesses  seems  to  be  directly  verifiable. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  New  Realism,     John  E.  Boodin.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.^ 

IV,  20,  pp.  533-542. 

Realism  maintains  the  existence  of  reals  beyond  the  apperceptive  unity 
of  individual  consciousness.  These  reals  can  make  a  difference  to  that 
consciousness  so  as  to  be  known.  Idealism  must  hold  that  there  is  only 
one  unity  of  consciousness,  and  that,  therefore,  the  relation  to  reality  is  a 
perspicuous  relation.  The  fallacy  that  only  lil^e  can  act  upon  like  has 
been  assumed  by  metaphysical  idealism  and  materialism  alike.     The  merit 
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of  idealism  is  that  it  has  shown  that  the  universe  must  be  differentiated 
with  reference  to  our  purposive  attitudes  ;  its  weakness  lies  in  its  attempt 
^o  reduce  nature  to  reflective  experience.  Materialism  has  been  right  in 
applying  mechanical  categories  to  part  of  reality,  but  dogmatic  in  applying 
them  to  institutional  reality  as  well.  A  second  fallacy  is  the  assumption 
that  what  is  not  stuff  cannot  be  real.  But  real  objects  are  never  constituted 
by  sense-perception ;  they  must  be  known  through  our  purposive  attitudes^ 
or  conceptual  constructions.  '  Possible '  perception  must  be  invoked  to 
complete  the  empirical  idealist's  reality  ;  and  *  possible*  is  not  a  category 
of  perception.  The  author  does  not  maintain,  however,  that  reality  must 
be  conceptual,  but  that  it  is  only  '  really  *  knowable  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
ceptual. The  reals  beyond  our  consciousness  are  objects  of  thought  or 
purposive  will,  not  of  sense.  Perceptual  qualities  have  no  reality  except 
as  relations  to  conscious  energetic  centres  or  purposive  wills.  They  can- 
not interact,  as  they  are  the  functional  connections  of  energetic  centres 
when  a  conscious  will  is  part  of  the  complex.  The  noumenal  world  must 
be  differentiated  according  to  our  purpose  into  stuff  and  non-stuff.  Stuff 
can  be  graded  into  types  which  we  can  acknowledge  as  purposive  in  their 
own  right,  and  those  which  we  acknowledge  as  existing,  but  whose  inward- 
ness escapes  us.  The  former  constitute  the  realm  of  idealism,  the  latter 
of  materialism.  Our  conceptual  structures  should  be  regarded  as  copies  or 
as  tools  with  reference  to  the  larger  world,  according  as  we  make  reality 
that  of  other  purposive  structures,  or  infra-reflective.  Since  the  author 
acknowledges  different  kinds  and  grades  of  energetic  centres,  his  theory, 
as  regards  the  stuff  character  of  reality,  is  pluralistic.  The  theory  also 
insists  upon  non-stuff  dimensions  of  reality,  which  also  are  noumena^ 
differing  from  stuff  types  in  that  they  are  perceptually  continuous  with  our 
psychophysical  organism.  They  cannot  appear  as  phenomena,  but  must 
be  acknowledged  for  the  realization  of  our  purposes. 

F.  A.  Peek. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Das  Gesetz  von  der  Erkaltung  der  Energie  und  die  Annahme  einer  Wech^ 
selwirkung  zwischen  Leib  und  Seeie,  Erich  Becher.  Z.  f.  Psych., 
XLV,  2,  pp.  8i~i22. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  now  so  generally  recognized  as 
a  well-working  hypothesis  that  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of  interaction 
are  trying  to  reconcile  their  view  concerning  the  relation  of  mind  and  body 
with  this  hypothesis.  This  reconciliation  has  taken  on  three  forms.  The 
flrst  is  represented  by  H.  Schwarz  and  especially  L.  Busse,  who  with 
Wundt  differentiates  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  into  the  princi- 
ple of  equivalence  and  the  principle  of  constancy.  The  latter  presupposes 
that  the  universe  is  a  closed  mechanical  system,  which  the  interactionists 
are  not  willing  to  grant.  Busse  maintains  that  the  former  principle  holds 
true  only  in  purely  mechanical  events  and  cannot  be  applied  where  psychi- 
cal causes  and  effects  are  involved.     To  this  Becher  emphatically  objects 
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and  quotes  the  investigations  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  of  Despretz  and 
Dulong,  of  Gavarret,  and  in  particular  those  of  M.  Rubner  on  *•  The 
Sources  of  Animal  Heat  *'  and  of  W.  O.  Atwater  on  the  same  topic  with 
regard  to  man.  Their  results  have  established  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  animal  and  human  organisms.  The 
second  kind  of  reconciliation  assumes,  besides  the  physical  energy,  a  sort  of 
psychical  energy,  and  maintains  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
holds  true  for  the  sum  of  both  together.  Such  a  view  is  taken  by  v.  Grot, 
Ostwald,  and  Kiilpe,  while  Stumpf,  Erhart,  and  perhaps  Ladd  hold  it 
plausible.  Now  the  law  of  the.  conservation  of  energy  resulted  from  a 
purely  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  and  hence  the  attempt  to 
subsume  the  psychical  events  under  the  term  energy  comes  dangerously 
close  to  materialism.  Busse's  objections  to  this  kind  of  interactionism  are 
not  weighty  enough  for  our  author.  Becher*s  own  arguments  against  the 
assumption  of  a  psychical  energy  are  based  upon  Atwater*  s  calorimetrical 
investigations,  which  have  shown  that  the  physical  energy  supplied  to  and 
given  out  by  a  human  organism  remains  always  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Now  if  there  were  a  psychical  energy  which  was  constantly  changing  into 
or  arising  from  physical  energy,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  there 
is  always  as  much  physical  energy  absorbed  into  psychical  energy  ais  there 
is  psychical  energy  changing  back  into  physical  energy.  Besides,  these 
mutual  transformations  must  be  of  such  short  duration  and  so  well  balanced 
as  to  be  beyond  human  observation.  But  such  assumptions  are  too  arti- 
ficial and  improbable  to  deserve  serious  consideration.  The  third  method 
of  reconciliation  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  does  not  at  all  determine  unequivocally  the  temporal  course  of  a 
physical  event,  but  must  be  crossed  by  other  natural  laws  whose  validity 
for  brain  processes  has  not  been  proved.  Hence  there  is  a  possibility  in 
the  case  of  psychical  events  that  the  mind  takes  their  place,  and,  in  codper- 
ation  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  determines  the  course  of 
our  mental  life.  But  then  the  interactionist  must  confine  the  mind*s 
influence  to  certain  limiting  cases  only,  and  cannot  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  such  accidental  or  fortuitous  selections.  However,  this  last 
form  of  the  interaction  theory,  which  assumes  that  any  cause  may  have  a 
double  effect,  a  physical  and  a  psychical  one,  and  that  any  effect  may 
similarly  have  a  double  cause,  is  perhaps  most  closely  related  to  the  theory 
of  psychophysical  parallelism.  The  author  finally  discusses  a  hypoth- 
esis which  views  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  as  a  kind  of 
process  of  releasing  (Ausl5sungsprozess)  and  which  is  held  by  Rehmke 
and  Wentscher.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Supposing  a  certain  system  of  relatively 
high  potential  energy  to  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  then  a 
relatively  small  addition  of  new  energy  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  and 
change  some  of  the  potential  energy  into  kinetic  energy.  Now  if  mental 
life  consists  in  the  releasing  of  kinetic  energy,  then  this  must  be  due  in  the 
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last  analysis  to  an  addition  of  some  new  energy  whose  origin  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  Attempts  to  avoid  this  conclusion  lead  to  fortuitous  arti- 
ficialities similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  Hence,  as  the  final  result  of 
this  critical  review  of  the  interactionist  hypotheses,  our  author  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  in  harmony  only 
with  the  theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism. 

L.  R.  Geissler. 
ETHICS. 

Determinismus  in  der  Erziehung,     Ernst  Vowinckel,     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph., 

XIII,  4,  pp.  42^456- 

Among  the  many  principles  of  education  and  the  manifold  forms  of  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles,  two  theories  with  their  attendant 
methods  are  especially  prominent.  The  one  is  an  ethical  theory  of  free 
will  based  upon  theological  considerations  ;  the  other  is  a  kind  of  aesthetic 
theory,  which  maintains  determined  development  and  justifies  its  claims 
by  the  principles  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  exhibit  the  inadequacy  of  these  two  theories 
as  pedagogical  principles,  and  to  establish  a  mediating  type  of  theory  be- 
tween them.  The  theological-ethical  theory  logically  leads  to  nothing  new 
in  education,  its  end  being  the  attempted  justification  of  a  revered  tradi- 
tion to  which  initiative  is  subordinated.  The  scientific-aesthetic  theory  also 
destroys  initiative  by  making  of  man  a  machine-like  automaton,  and  it 
logically  leads  towards  a  complete  neglect  of  history  and  its  lessons. 
Both  theories  equally  deny  freedom,  which  forever  remains  an  insoluble 
problem  from  the  one-sided  standpoint  of  either  Determinism  or  Indeter- 
minism.  Both  series  leave  no  room  for  the  appearance  in  the  process  of 
development  of  that  most  significant  and  unique  somewhat  called  the 
mystery  of  personality.  And  it  is  upon  this  conception  of  personality  that 
the  true  type  of  educational  theory  must  be  founded ;  for  the  aim  and  goal 
of  education  is  the  formation  of  personality.  The  last  few  pages  of  the 
article  the  author  devotes  to  a  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  type  of 
theory  whose  starting-point  is  this  presupposition. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Morale  et  raison,     D.  Parodi.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  10,  pp.  383-411. 

Contemporary  sociology  is  inclined  to  reduce  ethics  to  a  science  of  cus- 
toms. It  condemns  utilitarian  and  metaphysical  ethics  alike  as  purely  ar- 
bitrary, and  considers  itself  alone  as  capable  of  establishing  morality  on  a 
positive  basis.  Yet  is  there  a  real  contradiction  between  positivism  and 
rationalism  in  matters  of  conduct  ?  The  Etudes  de  morale  positive,  by 
Gustave  Belot,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  aiming  to  pre- 
sent an  ethical  view-point  which  would  combine  realism  and  rationalism, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  either.  Belot  regards  metaphysics  as  powerless  be- 
fore the  problem  of  morality,  and  holds  that  Kant  had  a  right  to  base  a 
general  logic  of  action  upon  his  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  but  not 
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an  ethkal  system.  Science  has  not  succeeded  any  better  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  alone ;  the  purely  sociological  view  of  morality  is  open  to 
criticism  even  more  than  the  purely  metaphysical  view.  From  its  stand- 
point, ethics  becomes  a  mere  science  of  customs.  But  society  is  not  of  a 
fixed  nature,  capable  of  being  treated  thus.  Such  a  science  of  customs 
would  become  the  more  useless,  the  more  it  was  perfected.  Ethics  can* 
not  be  reduced  to  a  mere  technique  :  one  has  not  only  to  discover  morality, 
but  also,  as  it  were,  to  invent  it.  Belot  regards  the  idea  of  a  science  of 
ends  as  nonsensical ;  the  ultimate  cannot  be  demonstrated,  he  argues  with 
Aristotle.  The  task  of  ethics  is  not  to  assign  an  arbitrary  goal  of  human 
conduct ;  morality  does  not  consist  in  passive  obedience  to  an  external 
rule  of  conduct,  but  in  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  principles  arising  from 
the  collective  social  will.  Thus  is  achieved  the  union  between  rationality, 
which  defines  the  form  of  morality,  and  sociality,  which  defines  its  con- 
tent. Positive  ethics  is  thus  rational  in  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  individ- 
ual conscience ;  it  is  also  real,  since  it  coincides  with  the  conclusions  of 
inductive  sociology.  This  standpoint  is  much  more  Kantian  than  Belot 
thinks.  Rules  of  conduct  are  presented  on  the  principle  of  general  util- 
ity ;  but  they  are  advocated  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Utilitarianism,  for  the 
sake  of  any  particular  social  goal,  but  because  it  is  rational  to  realize  the 
common  means  to  all  the  desirable  social  ends.  The  one  absolute  duty 
consists  in  one's  wish  to  do  one*s  duty ;  hence  ethics  is  not  a  science,  but 
a  method.  Belot* s  chief  objection  to  rationalistic  ethics  is  that  rationality 
by  itself  cannot  define  the  content  of  morality ;  it  does  not  go  beyond 
showing  the  necessity  of  consistency  in  one*s  acts  and  decisions.  But  a 
mere  rational  coherence  is  not  sufficient  as  a  test  of  morality.  The  writer, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  conceive  of  acts  that  are  rationally  consistent 
and  yet  immoral  or  non-moral.  For  him  the  completely  rational  is  ipso 
facto  moral.  Reason  ultimately  remains  the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of 
morality.  At  times  Belot  is  liable  to  confuse  morality  with  the  practical 
code  of  moral  customs,  a  confusion  identical  with  that  of  the  sociological 
ethics  which  he  is  combatting  ;  for  ethics  is  first  of  all  a  criticism  whereby 
honest  man  rationally  seeks  to  justify  the  acceptance  of  a  system  of  socially 
useful  conduct.  The  two  elements  in  Belot*  s  ethics  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  make  his  position  dualistic,  are  really  two  aspects  of  the  same 
standpoint.  Objectively,  morality  is  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of 
conduct,  without  which  social  life  and  civilization,  and  with  these  conscience 
and  reason,  would  be  impossible.  Subjectively,  morality  is  the  ensemble 
of  principles  which  reason  accepts  in  its  rational  justification  of  its  own 
consistency  of  action.  R.  A.  Tsanoff. 

On    Certain  Alleged  Defects  in  the    Christian  Morality.     James  Seth. 
The  Hibbert  Journal,  VI,  i,  pp.  101-117. 

The  Christian  ideal  has  lately  been  subjected  to  unsparing  criticism  by 
a  so-called  'healthy-minded  Paganism.*     This  criticism  fells  under  three 
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heads :  (i)  The  morality  of  Christianity  is  merely  negative  and  ascetic  ; 
^2)  it  is  inimical  to  progress,  as  its  aim  is  to  do  away  with  the  struggle  of 
the  strong  with  the  weak,  and  the  consequent  victory  of  the  fit  over  the 
unfit ;  (3)  it  is  essentially  anarchistic  and  anti -political,  as  its  fundamental 
principle  of  the  non-resistance  of  evil  implies  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
The  author  replies  to  these  criticisms  that  the«morality  thus  attacked  is  not 
Christian  morality.  In  the  first  place,  true  Christian  asceticism  does  not 
regard  earthly  goods  as  evil ;  it  insists  only  that  they  must  be  subordinated 
to  righteousness  as  the  only  absolute  good.  Christ  is  so  preoccupied  with 
the  problem  of  righteousness  that  he  ignores  the  other  problems  of  human 
life  ;  but  this  is  not  to  deny  that  they  exist  and  must  be  solved.  And  we  must 
admit  that  spiritual  well-being  is  the  supreme  end  of  life.  Moreover,  even 
were  there  any  of  this  supposed  tendency  to  asceticism  in  the  Christian 
ideal,  it  would  be  corrected  by  the  altruism,  and  consequent  practicahsm,  of 
that  ideal.  As  to  the  second  objection,  which  is  that  of  Nietzsche's  '  slave- 
morality,'  the  answer  is  that,  while  the  Christian  ideal  is  certainly  demo- 
cratic, breaking  down  the  distinction  between  the  many  and  the  few,  it  is 
just  for  this  reason  aristocratic  in  the  true  sense.  It  sees  in  all  the  pos- 
sibilities which  the  best  Pagan  insight  discovered  only  in  the  few.  Physio- 
logical fitness  is  not  equivalent  to  ethical  fitness  ;  nor  has  Christian  virtue 
been  lacking  in  virile  and  heroic  qualities.  Coming  to  the  third  objection, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Christ  intended  to  substitute  a  new  humani- 
tarianism  for  the  older  exclusive  patriotism.  But  this  subordination  of  the 
political  to  the  ethical  point  of  view  does  not  imply  the  invalidating  of  the 
former.  Bom  in  a  petty  state,  preoccupied  with  a  supreme  problem,  he 
may  have  failed  to  realize  the  ethical  importance  of  the  State,  but  he  did 
not  oppose  it.  As  to  the  precept  of  non-resistance,  three  things  should 
be  noticed :  first,  it  was  given  as  a  principle,  not  a  rule,  of  conduct ; 
secondly,  its  obvious  appUcation  is  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  private  life 
of  the  individual ;  and  finally,  that  Christ  is  here  describing  the  ideal  Ufe, 
and  legislating  for  it.  In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  these 
criticisms  rest  upon  the  same  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus.  They  all  regard  it  as  a  code  of  rules.  But  Christ 
enunciated  principles  rather  than  rules  ;  it  is  Christianity  as  a  spirit  and  a 
point  of  view  with  which  we  must  come  to*  terms  if  we  would  rightly 
appreciate  its  ethical  significance.  Christian  morality  is  the  fulfilment, 
rather  than  the  negation,  of  Pagan  morality,  a  truth  too  often  denied,  both 
by  its  defenders  and  by  its  critics.  £.  H.  Hollands. 

Has  Sociology  a  Moral  Basis  f    F.  Carrel.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVII,  4,  pp. 

448-454. 

If  sociology  has  a  moral  purpose,  it  is  a  branch  of  morals.  It  has  such 
a  purpose,  as  is  shown,  e,  g,,  by  eugenics,  which  seeks  to  create  a  new 
moral  sanction.  Moreover,  morals  all  through  history  have  evolved  new 
forms.     Sociology  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  ethics,  for  the  latter  came 
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first.  As  society  became  more  complex,  ethics  remained  concerned 
primarily  with  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  while  sociology  branched  off  to 
consider  the  relation  of  man  to  the  group.  The  fineness  of  the  distinction 
shows  that  the  two  are  one ;  or,  if  they  are  two,  ethics  includes  social 
ethics,  and  sociology  is  merely  statistical.  Thus  what  we  call  sociology  is  a 
bipartite  science,  one  part  a  branch  of  morals,  the  other  independent ;  and 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  substitute  it  for  morals  in  general. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Social  Ideal.     I.  W.  Howerth.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVIII.  2,  pp.  205-220. 

The  construction  or  projection  of  a  social  ideal  is  not  a  matter  of  foreseeing 
the  course  of  the  unconscious  evolution  of  society.  The  ideals  of  society 
hitherto  constructed  have  been  too  largely  the  work  of  the  imagination. 
What  we  need  is  an  ideal  scientifically  conceived  in  harmony  with  existing 
facts  and  forces,  and  hence  possible  of  attainment.  There  are  three  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  highest  realizable  ideal  of  human  life  :  social  intelli- 
gence, social  economy,  voluntary  codperation.  According  to  Henry  George, 
social  intelligence  is  that  consensus  of  individual  intelligence  which  forms  a 
public  opinion,  a  public  consciousness,  and  a  public  will,  and  is  manifested 
in  law,  institutions,  and  administration.  Social  intelligence,  notwithstand- 
ing its  present  rudimentary  condition,  is  the  primary  element  in  a  rational 
social  ideal.  The  formation  of  this  intelligence  is  not  only  natural,  but 
artificial  as  well.  If  the  ideal  were  already  realized,  social  activities  would 
exemplify  the  law  of  the  economy  of  force.  This  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  is  properly  a  social  task.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  social  organi- 
zation may  not  go  without  defeating  its  own  purpose.  In  attempting  to 
determine  the  ideal  form  or  method  of  social  organization,  four  methods 
suggest  themselves :  government  by  an  autocrat,  by  the  state  (in  the  re- 
stricted sense),  by  private  individuals  acting  in  their  own  interests,  by  society 
itself.  The  first  method  must  be  dismissed,  since  an  ideal  leader,  or  a 
succession  of  such  leaders,  could  not  be  secured,  and  the  people  in  any 
case  would  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  self-development. 
Similar  objections  could  be  made  to  the  second  and  third  methods.  In 
democracy,  however,  the  ideal  becomes  progressively  realized  as  intelligence 
and  economy  approach  perfection.  In  this  organization,  cooperation  for 
the  public  good  must  become  both  conscious  and  voluntary.  The  good  of 
each,  while  subordinate  to,  is  yet  realized  in,  the  good  of  all.  Whatever 
tends  to  increase  popular  participation  in  government  is,  so  fiu*,  justified  in 
principle. 

F.  A.  Peek. 


NOTES. 

Eduard  Zeller,  the  distinguished  theologian  and  historian  of  philosophy, 
died  on  the  19th  of  March.  He  was  born  on  January  the  22d,  18 14,  in 
Kleinbottwar,  Wurtemburg.  At  the  age  of  26  he  became  privatdocent 
in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  lectured  there  on  theology  until  1847, 
when  he  was  called  to  Bern  as  professor  of  theology.  In  1849  ^^  ^^ 
called  to  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Marburg,  where 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Philosophical  Faculty  because  of  objection 
to  his  radical  views.  In  1862  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1872  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  taught  until  his 
retirement  in  1894.  In  1895  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life.  His  long  career  was  spent  in  the  stillness  and 
retirement  of  academic  work.  His  biography  is  the  history  of  his  studies. 
While  his  interests  were  very  wide,  his  activity  was  almost  entirely  theo- 
retical and  critical.  He  had  an  extraordinary  genius  for  scholarship  ;  his 
learning  was  prodigious,  accurate,  and  logically  organized.  His  writing 
on  any  given  subject  is  practically  exhaustive  and  is  conspicuous  for  co- 
gency and  clarity.  Among  the  historians  of  Greek  philosophy,  ancient  or 
modem,  he  was  facile  princeps^  and  this  is  due  to  the  soberness  and  ob- 
jectivity of  his  judgment  as  well  as  to  his  absolute  mastery  of  minutiae. 
His  genius  lay  not  so  much  in  philosophical  construction  as  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  past ;  not  so  much  in  system-building  as  in  historical  con- 
structive criticism.  The  range  of  his  activity  can  best  be  indicated  by 
citation  of  his  works:  1839,  Platonische  Studien;  1842,  Theologische 
JahrbiUher,  which  he  founded  and  later  edited  in  conjunction  with  Ferdi- 
nand Christian  Baur ;  1844-18  5  2,  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  3  vols. ;  3d 
and  4th  ed.,  1 879-1 903,  6  vols.  ;  1847,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche ; 
1853,  Das  theologische  System  Zwinglis  ;  1854,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  krit" 
isch  untersucht :  1865- 1884,  Essays  on  theological  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, 3  vols.  ;  1872,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Philosophie ;  1874,  David 
Friedrich  Strauss;  1872,  Staat  und  Kirche ;  1874,  Strauss*  Gedichte ; 
1883,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  griechen  Philosophie  ;  7th  ed.,  190$  ; 
1886,  Friedrich  der  Grosse  als  Philosoph  ;  1895,  Strauss*  Brief e.  In  1868 
he  was  made  honorary  Doctor  of  Theology  (Heidelberg),  in  1872  Privy 
Councillor  of  Baden,  in  1876  Privy  Councillor  of  Prussia,  in  1877  hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  (Tiibingen),  1886  honorary  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine (Marburg),  in  1894,  on  his  retirement  from  Berlin,  Privy  Councillor 
of  Prussia  with  the  title  of  Excellency.  Besides  these  distinctions,  he  was 
honored  by  membership  in  many  Orders  and  by  other  external  marks  of 
Germany's  appreciation  of  his  achievements  as  savant  and  historian. 
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Professor  James  Ward  delivered  the  last  four  of  the  first  series  of  GifTord 
Lectures  for  the  session  of  1907-8  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Feb- 
ruary 8-14.  The  subjects  were :  "  The  Pluralism  of  Hegel/  *  *•  The  Hegel- 
ian Unity,"  "The  Limits  of  Pluralism,'*  and  "Difficulties  in  Pluralism.** 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology, in  Washington,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1908  : 
Ftesident,  Professor  J.  MacBride  Sterrett,  George  Washington  University  ; 
Vice-President,  Professor  Albert  Lefevre,  University  of  Virginia  ;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Professor  Edward  F.  Buchner,  University  of  Alabama  ; 
members  of  the  Council,  Professor  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Professor  Edgar  J. 
Swift,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  President  D.  B.  Purinton,  Professor  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

Dr.  William  Alexander  Hammond  has  been  appointed  Sage  Professor  of 
Ancient  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University. 

IVofessor  E.  F.  Buchner,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  J.  B.  Watson,  of  Chicago  University,  has  been  made  Professor 
of  Experimental  and  Comparative  Psychology. 

Dr.  I.  Woodbridge  Riley  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Vassar  College. 

Professor  G.  M.  Stratton  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  California. 

The  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy. 

The  Philosophical  Review  will  hereafter  be  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals : 

Mind,  No.  66 :  F.  H.  Bradley  On  Memory  and  Judgment ;  A,  H. 
Uoyd^  Radical  Empiricism  and  Agnosticism  ;  Maty  Hay  Wood,  Plato's 
Psychology  in  Its  Bearing  on  the  Development  of  Will  (Conclusion);  K.  J, 
Spaulding,  On  the  Sphere  and  Limit  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic ;  F.  H. 
Bradley,  On  the  Ambiguity  of  Pragmatism  ;  B,  Russell,  Mr.  Haldane  on 
Infinity  ;  Critical  Notices  ;  New  Books ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes, 
News,  and  Correspondence. 

The  Intbrnational  Journal  of  Ethics,  XVIII,  3:  /.  5.  Mackenxie, 
The  Problem  of  Moral  Instruction  ;  Mabel  Atkinson,  The  Struggle  for  Exist- 
ence in  Relation  to  Morals  and  Religion  ;  George  H  Mead,  The  Philo- 
sophical  Basis  of  Ethics  ;  IValdo  L.  Cook,  Wars  and  Labor  Wars  ;  A,  C. 
Pigou,  The  Ethics  of  Nietzsche ;  H.  IV,  Wright,  Evolution  and  the  Self- 
Realization  Theory  ;  Ray  Madding  McConnell,  The  Ethics  of  Sute  Inter- 
ference in  the  Domestic  Relations ;  Book  Reviews. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  V,  3  :    Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  The 
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Feeling  Problem  in  Recent  Psychological  Controversies;  Psychological 
Literature  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  4 :  E,  F,  Buchner,  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology  ;  Robert  Morris  Ogden,  The  Pictorial  Representation 
of  Distance ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  II,  3  :  C  Shearman,  The  Method 
of  'Right  and  Wrong  Cases*  ('Constant  Stimuli')  without  Gauss's  For- 
mulae ;  G,  Dawes  Hicks  and  W,  H,  R,  Rivers,  The  Illusion  of  Compared 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Lines  ;  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  and  If.  N.  Weber,  The 
Influence  of  Small  Doses  of  Alcohol  on  the  Capacity  for  Muscular  Work  ; 
Beatrice  EdgellzxA  W,  Legge  Symes,  The  Wheatstone-Hipp  Chronoscope  ; 

IV.  H.  Winch,  The  Transfer  of  Improvement  in  Memory  in  School-Chil- 
dren ;  E,  O,  Lewis,  The  Effect  of  Practice  on  the  Perception  of  the  Miiller- 
Lyer  Illusion ;  fames  Eraser,  A  New  Visual  Illusion  of  Direction  ;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Psychological  Society. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 

V,  5:  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Psychology  as  Science  of  Self :  (III)  The 
Description  of  Consciousness  ;  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Truth  and  Ideas  ;  Re- 
views and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New  Books ;  Notes  and 
News. 

V,  6 :  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  The  Meaning  of  V^^ ;  B.  H,  Bode,  The 
Problem  of  Objectivity ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals 
and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  7  ;  fohn  E,  Boodin,  Consciousness  and  Reality  :  (i)  Negative  Defini- 
tion of  Consciousness  ;  William  fames,  "  Truth  "  versus  "  Truthfulness  " ; 
Wendell  T,  Bush,  Provisional  and  Eternal  Truth  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts 
of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

Kant-Studien,  XIII,  1-2  :  Nachgelassene  Abhandlung  von  Adolf 
7yendele$iburg {txngt^oihnwoii  Rudolf  Eucken),  Zur  Geschichte  des  Wort- 
es  Person ;  Otto  Baensch,  Ober  historische  KausalitSt ;  Bruno  Bauch, 
Kant  in  neuer  ultramontan-  und  liberal-katholischer  Beleuchtung  ;  Eduard 
Spranger,  W.  v.  Humboldt  und  Kant ;  Recensionen  ;  Selbstanzeigen; 
Mitteilungen. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLVI,  6 :  Robert  Saxinger,  GefUhls- 
suggestion  und  PhantasiegefUhl ;  Wilhelm  Wirth,  Erwiderung  gegen  K. 
Marbe;  Uteraturbericht. 

Revue  Philosophique,  XXXIII,  3  :  R,  de  la  Grasserie,  Sur  I'ensemble 
de  la  psychologie  linguistique  ;  P,  Gaultier,  L'ind^pendance  de  la  morale  ; 
G,  Palante,  Deux  types  d'immoralisme  ;  G.-L,  Duprat,  La  psychosocio- 
logie  juridique  ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus ;  Revue  des  p^riodiques 
toangers. 

XXXIII,  4  :  Z>.  Parodi,  La  morale  des  id6es-forces  ;  A.  Chide,  Prag- 
matisme  et  intellectualisme ;  P,  Gaultier,  L'ind^pendance  de  la  morale 
(Suite  et  fin);  Marie  E.-B,  Leroy,  La  psychologie  infantile  en  1907;  B, 
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Bourdon,  Sur  le  temps  n^cessaire  pour  nommer  les  nombres ;  Analyses 
et  comptes  rendus  ;  Revue  des  p^odiques  Strangers. 

RsvuE  DE  Philosophie,  VIII,  3  :  A,'D,  SerHUanges,  L*ame  et  la  vie 
selon  saint  Thomas  d'Aquin  ;  T.  Richard,  L'ensdgnement  des  6coles  et 
le  progr^s  de  la  science  ;  P,  Duhem,  Le  mouvement  absolu  et  le  mouvement 
relatif  (V)  ;  F.  Warrain,  La  raison  pure  et  les  antinomies ;  Analyses  et 
comptes  rendus  ;  P6riodiques ;  L*enseignement  philosophique. 

VIII,  4 :  y.  Gardcur,  Fogazzaro  et  Rosmini ;  L,-M»  Billia,  L*objet  de 
la  Psychologie  ;  E,  Peillaube,  L* organisation  de  la  memoire  :  (III)  L* evo- 
cation des  souvenirs  ;  P,  Duhtm,  Le  mouvement  absolu  et  le  mouvement 
relatif  (VI) ;  Reponse  de  M.  Tabbe  Gayraud ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus  ; 
Periodiques ;  L'enseignement  philosophique. 

Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,  XVI,  2  :  V,  Brochard,  Le 
Dieu  de  Spinoza ;  E.  Meytual,  Du  role  de  la  logique  dans  la  formation 
sdentifique  du  droit ;  A,  Job,  La  methode  en  chimie ;  H  Norero,  La 
philosophie  de  Wundt ;  Discussions ;  F,  Challaye,  La  Syndicalisme 
reformiste ;  Supplement. 

Revue  Nio-SCOLASXIQUE,  XV,  i  :  Cardinal •Mercur,  Un  discours ;  G, 
Sentroul,  La  sbriXk  dans  Tart ;  /.  Lottin,  La  statistique  morale  etle  d6ter- 
minisme ;  N,  Balthasar,  Le  probl^me  de  Dieu  d*apr^s  la  philosophie  nou- 
velle ;  Melanges  et  documents  ;  Bulletin  de  1*  Institut  de  Philosophie ; 
Comptes-rendus  ;  Chronique  philosophique  ;  Ouvrages  envoy6s  i  redaction. 

Journal  de  Psychologie  Normale  et  Pathologique,  XV,  2 :  P. 
Janet,  Le  renversement  de  1*  orientation  ou  Tallochirie  des  repr6sentations  ; 
Dr.  Pascal,  Les  maladies  mentales  de  Robert  Schumann  ;  Vigoureux  et 
Juquelier,  Contribution  clinique  i  T^ude  des  d^lires  de  rSve  ;  Sod^t^  de 
Psychologie  ;  Notes  et  discussions  ;  Bibliographie. 

RiviSTA  Di  FiLOSOPiA  E  SciENZE  AppiNi,  X,  1-2  :  R,  Aridgb,  Una  pre- 
tesa  pregiudiziale  contro  il  positivismo  ;  G.  Marchesini,  Nell' orizzonte  dell* 
"interesse."  L'"interesse  ideale";  E,  Troilo,  Le  prime  affermazioni 
storiche  del  positivismo  ;  A,  Crespi,  II  pensiero  filosofico-giuridico  di  Cesare 
Beccaria ;  K  VitaU,  II  valore  pedagogico  del  buon  umore ;  Per  1*  '*  anima 
della  scuola";  Analisi  e  cenni ;  Per  1*80.°  anniversario  di  R.  Ardig6 ; 
Bolletino  bibliografico  di  filosofia  e  scienze  affini ;  Notizie ;  Sommari  di 
riviste. 

RiviSTA  FiLOSOPiCA,  XI,  I  :  N.  Fomelli,  II  nuovo  individualismo  re- 
ligioso ;  A,  Faggi,  La  coscienza  negli  animali  ;  A.  Ltvi,  La  psicologia 
della  esperienza  indifferenziata  di  James  Ward  ;  L,  Suali,  Un  trattato  ele- 
mentare  di  filosofia  Indiana  (II  Tarkimrita  di  Jagadi9a)  ;  E,  Morselli,  Vita 
morale  e  vita  sociale  (continuaz.  e  fine)  ;  R.  Mondolfo,  La  dottrina  della 
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THE  TEST  OF   PRAGMATISM. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly ^  the  Italian 
pragmatist,  Papini,  makes  the  very  significant  statement 
that  ''  pragmatism  is  really  less  a  philosophy  than  a  method  of 
doing  without  a  philosophy."  From  this  point  of  view,  any 
critique  of  pragmatism  would  prove  g^tuitous.  However,  the 
doctrines  of  pragmatism  are  regarded  in  many  quarters  to-day  in 
a  very  different  light.  Its  adherents  are  not  satisfied  with  con- 
sidering it  as  a  substitute  for  philosophy,  but  insist  that  it  merits 
the  name  and  the  rank  of  the  only  true  philosophy  as  well. 

If  pragmatism  is  to  justify  itself,  it  must  surely  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  test  to  which  it  requires  all  other  alleged  truth  to  be 
subjected.  Can  it  stand  its  own  test?  "Whatever  works  is 
true."  Does  pragmatism  measure  up  to  this  standard?  Yes 
and  no.  There  are  so  many  cases  where  truth  is  revealed  by  the 
pragmatic  test  easily  and  effectually,  that  it  is  natural  to  fall  into 
the  error  that  here  is  the  master-key  that  will  fit  all  locks.  If 
one  is  lost  in  the  forest  and  wishes  to  find  the  true  trail,  if  the 
machine  is  out  of  gear  and  needs  adjustment,  if  the  child  has  a 
fever  and  needs  an  antipyretic,  if  the  safe  must  be  opened  and 
only  the  true  combination  will  do  it,  —  in  all  of  these  and  in  an 
innumerable  number  of  similar  cases,  the  criterion  of  a  practical 
test  both  discovers  and  proves  the  truth  in  each  instance.  There 
has  been  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  pragmatism,  however,  to  indulge  in  the  method  of  proof 
by  illustration.  The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  apposite 
and  convincing  as  regards  both  the  prevalence  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  pragmatic  method  over  extensive  areas  of  thought  and 
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practice.  But  there  are  also  many  negative  cases  where  this 
method  proves  wholly  unsatisfactory.  It  does  not  work,  and 
therefore  stands  condemned  out  of  its  own  mouth.  And  it  is  this 
feature  of  pragmatism,  its  inadequacy,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  emphasize  and  prove.  This  inadequacy  is  dis- 
closed in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Pragmatism  is  inadequate  as  a  working  h)rpothesis. 

2.  It  is  inadequate,  because  in  its  application  we  subordinate  it 
to  other  considerations. 

3.  It  is  inadequate,  because  of  the  limitation  of  its  alleged  crea- 
tive function. 

I.  Pragmatism  should  certainly  prove  itself  as  a  satisfactory 
working  hypothesis ;  applied  as  a  test  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  we  should  be  able  to  reach  a  solution  which  fits  each  con- 
crete situation.  Professor  James  has  given  us  a  working  formula : 
"  The  true,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way 
of  our  thinking,  just  as  the  right  is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way 
of  our  behaving."  * 

The  expedient  as  such,  however,  often  suggests  a  false  lead. 
We  cannot  identify  the  expedient  with  the  true  any  more  than 
we  can  identify  it  with  the  right.  Nor  can  the  expedient  be  made 
the  test  either  of  the  right  or  the  true  without  in  turn  subjecting 
the  expedient  to  other  very  essential  considerations.  We  do  not 
trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  expediency  in  a  wholly  un- 
reserved manner.  In  many  cases  we  find  that  it  is  convenient 
to  follow  in  the  way  of  the  expedient,  but  always  with  open  ^y^% 
and  open  mind,  and  never  with  a  blind  implicit  confidence.  In 
this  connection,  I  would;draw  attention  to  Professor  Dewey's  defi- 
nition of  thinking :  "  It  is  the  whole  dynamic  experience  with  its 
qualitative  and  pervasive  identity  of  value,  and  its  inner  distrac- 
tion, its  elements  at  odds  with  each  other,  its  tension  against 
each  other,  contending  each  for  its  proper  place  and  relationship, 
that  generates  the  thought  situation."  *  And  again  :  **  The  con- 
dition which  antecedes  and  provokes  any  particular  exercise  of 
reflective  knowing  is  always  one  of  discrepancies,  struggle,  '  col- 

1  Pragmatism^  p.  222. 

•  Studus  in  Logical  Tluory^  p.  38. 
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lision.'  This  condition  is  practical,  for  it  involves  the  habits  and 
interests  of  the  organism,  an  agent."  *  Let  us  take  this  idea, . 
that  thinking  arises  out  of  a  situation  involving  inner  distraction, 
discrepancies,  struggle,  collision,  and  ask  ourselves  if  the  test  of 
expediency  will  assure  a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  in  all 
such  predicaments.  Let  us  take  a  typical  instance  of  collision 
and  struggle  which  we  all  may  surely  regard  as  one  of  the  com- 
monplace experiences  of  our  moral  life,  the  struggle  between  our 
sense  of  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  inclination,  on  the 
other.  The  pragmatic  test  as  to  what  will  most  effectively  and 
easily  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  which  confronts  us, 
we  feel  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  also  unworthy  of  our  deeper 
ethical  sentiment  and  conviction.  There  are  cases,  and  not  a 
few  at  that,  where  we  not  only  do  not  follow  the  lead  of  expedi- 
ency, looking  to  the  possible  consequences  of  our  choices,  but 
on  the  contrary  we  steadfastly,  and  somewhat  stubbornly  it  may 
be,  determine  our  course  of  action  wholly  in  scorn  of  conse- 
quences. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  those  who  natu- 
rally take  the  point  of  view  of  the  inimitable  Harold  Skimpole, 
who,  upon  being  asked  by  Mr.  Boythom,  "  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  principle,  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole?"  replied  with  a  crude  but 
nevertheless  genuine  flavor  of  pragmatic  feeling :  "  Upon  my 
life,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  !  I  .don't  know  what  it  is  you  call 
by  that  name,  or  where  it  is,  or  who  possesses  it.  If  you  pos- 
sess it,  and  find  it  comfortable,  I  am  quite  delighted,  and  congratu- 
late you  heartily.  But  I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  assure  you  ; 
for  I  am  a  mere  child,  and  lay  no  claim  to  it,  and^  I  don't  want 
it."  The  concrete  situation  which  emerges  more  often  in  our 
lives  perhaps  than  any  other  is  the  one  which  presents  this  col- 
lision between  policy  and  principle,  between  expediency  and  duty. 
And  whenever  this  crisis  occurs  in  our  experience,  the  pragmatic 
test  is  wholly  unavailing.  We  dare  not  commit  ourselves  unre- 
servedly to  its  control.  "  Will  it  work  ?  "  or  "  Will  it  pay  ?  " 
are  not  formulas  by  which  we  seek  to  ease  the  strain  of  perplex- 
ing moral  emergencies. 

1  Mind,  N.  s..  No.  63,  p.  339. 
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Professor  James  qualifies  his  definition  of  the  true  in  terms  of 
the  expedient  to  the  extent  of  insisting  that  the  expedient  is  that 
which  proves  to  be  the  expedient  in  the  long  run  and  on  the 
whole.* 

The  difficulty  with  this  qualification  is  that,  in  the  particular 
situation  which  confronts  us,  the  idea  of  the  expedient  in  the 
long  run  and  on  the  whole  can  afford  us  no  assistance  whatsoever 
in  reaching  a  definite  and  immediate  solution  of  the  concrete 
practical  problem  at  hand.  Moreover,  the  pragmatist  insists  that 
it  is  just  this  particular  concrete  situation  alone  which  can  give 
rise  to  truth  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner.  If,  then,  there 
are  certain  concrete  situations  such  as  I  have  cited,  which  not 
only  are  not  relieved  by  the  test  of  expediency,  but  which  we 
instinctively  scorn  even  to  approach  by  that  way,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  the  test  of  expediency  is  inadequate  at 
that  point  especially  where  we  would  naturally  expect  it  to  be 
most  practically  available. 

Turning  from  the  expedient  "  in  the  way  of  our  behaving  "  to 
the  expedient  "in  the  way  of  our  thinking,"  we  find  that  the 
various  elements  of  knowledge  which  come  before  us  are  not 
received  or  rejected  as  knowledge  according  to  the  test  of  their 
utility.  There  are  certain  truths  whose  "instrumental  value"  is 
entirely  concealed.  They  possess,  however,  an  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  attract  our  attention  more  by  what  they  are  than  by 
what  they  can  do  for  us  either  in  our  thinking  or  in  our  life  of 
action.  Again,  there  are  certain  elements  of  knowledge  which 
not  only  do  not  show  any  indications  of  utility,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  not  possess  any  vestige  of  utility  in  themselves ;  never- 
theless they  may  conserve  a  useful  end  by  being  brought  into 
combination  with  certain  other  elements.  Darwin  has  remarked 
that,  according  to  his  observations,  utility  generally  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  elements  separately  useless.* 

If  the  elements  which  in  themselves  possess  no  palpable  use 
are  rejected  from  our  body  of  knowledge  by  the  pragmatic  test, 
then  none  of  the  useful  combinations,  of  which  they  are  neces- 

*  op,  cU,,  p.  222. 

•  Origin  of  Species ,  sixth  edition,  pp.  178  f. 
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sary  parts,  can  ever  attain  to  a  realization  in  our  experience. 
Moreover,  the  combinations  which  are  often  most  productive  of 
useful  and  it  may  be  beneficial  results,  are  those  whose  various 
component  parts  have  been  gathered  from  widely  different  sources. 
They  represent  the  collaboration  of  many  minds  and  often  the 
result  of  several  generations  of  research  and  speculation.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  how  impossible  it  is  in  certain  situations 
to  meet  the  demand  which  is  urged  by  Professor  James  that  one 
should  be  able  to  give  "truth's  cash-value  in  experiential 
terms."^  The  fact  is  that,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  cash 
value,  then  the  real  value  is  always  subjected  to  some  discount- 
ing process.  There  is  always  a  loss  which  must  be  sustained. 
And  a  general  demand  throughout  the  whole  body  of  our  truths 
for  the  cash  value  of  each  in  terms  "  of  directly  verifying  sensi- 
ble experiences  somewhere,"  would  certainly  precipitate  a  panic 
in  the  world  of  our  thinking  as  surely  as  would  a  similar  demand 
in  the  world  of  finance.  Professor  James  concedes  that  all  truths 
which  we  hold  are  not  subjected  to  actual  verification,  but  are 
accredited  by  other  truths  within  one  and  the  same  "  credit  sys- 
tem." '*  Truth,"  he  states,  **  lives,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  on  a 
credit  system.  Our  thoughts  and  beliefs '  pass,'  so  long  as  noth- 
ing challenges  them,  just  as  bank-notes  pass  so  long  as  nobody 
refuses  them."*  This  credit  system,  however,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor James's  account,  rests  upon  no  secure  foundation.  And  as 
proof  of  this  I  would  cite  the  following :  "  For  pluralistic  pragma- 
tism, truth  grows  up  inside  of  all  the  finite  experiences.  They  lean 
on  each  other,  but  the  whole  of  them,  if  such  a  whole  there  be, 
leans  on  nothing."*  If  such  is  the  credit  system  of  our  thinking, 
are  we  not  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of '  kiting  checks,' 
to  carry  out  the  financial  figure  which  Professor  James  so  appos- 
itely uses  ?  When  in  financial  transactions  a  man  maintains  his 
credit  in  one  bank  by  depositing  there  a  check  upon  another  bank, 
and  that  in  turn  is  made  good  by  still  another  check  upon  a  third 
bank,  and  so  on  within  the  limit  of  his  daring,  *  each  leaning 

*  Pragmatism^  p.  200. 
^  Ibid,^  p.  207. 
^Ibid,^  p.  260. 
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upon  the  other  but  the  whole  leaning  upon  nothing/  then  he  not 
only  runs  the  risk  of  the  miscarriage  of  his  adventure,  but  also 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  well.  It  is  not  merely  that  this 
scheme  has  not  worked ;  but  in  the  attempt  he  has  violated  a 
fundamental  principle  of  honesty  also.  And  it  is  this  latter  point 
with  which  the  law  is  peculiarly  concerned.  When  we  trust  the 
credit  system  of  our  reasoning  by  which  we  pass  from  one  truth 
to  another  accredited  by  it,  we  are  deeply  concerned  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  underlying  ground  upon  which  the  whole  system 
rests.  We  too  are  concerned  with  principles  of  procedure,  and 
the  necessities  of  adaptation  and  of  adjustment  which  must  be 
observed.  And  it  does  make  a  difference  to  us  in  our  thinking, 
if  the  system  of  knowledge  within  which  we  pass  from  one  thought 
to  another  has  its  parts  so  loosely  knit  together  that  it  can  give 
no  assurance  whatsoever  of  constancy,  or  of  consistency,  or  of 
coherency.  The  idea  of  "  a  loose  universe,"  as  Professor  James 
styles  it,  in  which  all  things  are  possible,  and  where  we  may 
become  creators  as  well  as  actors,  appeals  most  strongly  to  our 
imagination  and  provokes  the  spirit  of  adventure.  But  does  it 
satisfy  certain  needs  and  demands  of  our  logical  nature,  which 
cannot  be  lightly  ignored  ?  And  this  question  we  will  now  discuss 
under  the  second  point  of  our  criticism. 

2.  The  theory  of  pragmatism  is  inadequate,  because  we  are  con- 
strained to  subordinate  it  to  other  considerations.  There  is  much 
talk  among  pragmatists  about  purposive  thinking,  and  the  insist- 
ence that  thought  is  essentially  concerned  with  some  problem 
which  must  be  solved.  The  line  of  procedure  in  thinking  is  thus 
declared  to  be  a  line  directed  towards  some  definite  goal.  And 
if  the  goal  is  reached,  the  thought  processes  are  judged  to  be 
true.  Taking  this  as  the  programme  of  all  logical  procedure,  it 
nevertheless  remains  true  that  in  all  of  our  efforts  to  reach  such 
a  goal,  we  must  obey  the  rules  of  the  game.  Amidst  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  of  thought,  the  line  of  solution  is  not  always  a 
straight  line  or  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Its  course  is  deter- 
mined  not  merely  by  the  end  which  we  desire  to  reach,  but  also 
by  certain  laws  of  necessity  and  consistency  which  we  disregard 
at  our  peril.     Our  reasoning  upon  the  problems  which  demand 
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solution  has  free  play  and  a  wide  range,  but  only  within  the  limits 
which  the  rules  and  penalties  of  the  game  of  thinking  prescribe. 
In  searching  in  our  minds  for  the  probable  solution  of  a  problem, 
we  do  not  subject  all  possible  solutions  to  their  several  tests. 
There  are  often  many  solutions  which  are  momentarily  suggested, 
but  which  we  reject  almost  automatically,  because  we  see  that 
they  would  violate  the  rules  of  the  game.  This  selective  functiori 
of  thought  prior  to  any  process  of  actual  verification,  and  indeed 
in  place  of  it,  certainly  indicates  that  in  our  thinking  we  recog- 
nize some  other  test  of  truth  than  the  mere  pragmatic  standard 
as  to  whether  it  works  or  not. 

To  this,  no  doubt,  the  pragmatist  would  rejoin  that  truth  must 
not  only  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  fit  into  the  concrete 
situation  of  actual  facts  in  a  way  that  can  explain  them  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  also  that  it  will  fit  into  a  thought  situation  in  a  like 
satisfactory  manner,  so  as  to  do  no  violence  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  logical  nature.  Verification  of  this  kind,  however, 
concedes  in  its  very  statement  the  consideration  of  a  higher 
standard  to  which  the  simple  pragmatic  test  must  conform.  In 
other  words,  truth's  instrumental  value  is  conditioned  and  deter- 
mined both  in  nature  and  range  by  the  demands  of  our  reason 
for  coherency  and  consistency.  Professor  James  is  plainly  con- 
scious of  such  a  demand  when  he  finds  himself  constrained  to 
make  certain  reservations  which  certainly  seem  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  most  significant  concession  in  this  regard.  He  allows  that 
"  our  experience  is  all  shot  through  with  regularities.  One  bit  of 
it  can  warn  us  to  get  ready  for  another  bit,  can  '  intend '  or  be 
'significant  of  that  remoter  object.  The  object's  advent  is  the 
significance's  verification.  Truth,  in  these  cases,  meaning  nothing 
but  eventual  verification,  is.  manifestly  incompatible  with  way- 
wardness on  our  part.  Woe  to  him  whose  beliefs  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  order  which  realities  follow  in  his  experience  ;  they 
will  lead  him  nowhere  or  else  make  false  connexions."  ^  And 
again :  "  This  need  of  an  eternal  moral  order  is  one  of  the  deepest 
needs  of  our  breast."  ^     "  Between  the  coercions  of  the  sensible 


^Op,  cit  ,^^,  205. 
*/w</.,  p.  106. 
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order  and  those  of  the  ideal  order,  our  mind  is  thus  wedged 
tightly.  Our  ideas  must  agiee  with  realities,  be  such  realities 
concrete  or  abstract,  be  they  &cts  or  be  they  principles,  under 
penalty  of  endless  inconsistency  and  firustration."  ^  These  state- 
ments certainly  concede  the  presence  of  determining  factors  in  our 
thinking  other  than  the  pragmatic  faxXox  of  realizing  a  desired 
end.  If  the  search  for  truth  must  be  confined  to  certain  defi- 
nitely determined  limits,  then  the  determining  £au:tors  which  set 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  of  possible  solutions  must  themselves 
be  regarded  as  directly  affecting  the  nature  of  the  truth  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  discover.  If,  in  working  out  practical  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulties  which  the  various  experiences  of  life  pre- 
sent, we  find  ourselves  under  the  coercion  of  an  *  ideal  order,'  or 
of  a  *  moral  order,'  or  of  a  '  sensible  order,'  then  that  which  deter- 
mines to  any  extent  the  nature  of  the  means  to  a  certain  desired 
end,  must  surely  be  regarded  as  essential  a  factor  as  the  end  itself 
in  the  composition  of  that  truth.  Considerations  such  as  these 
do  not  bear  out  the  idea  which  the  pragmadsts  are  so  fond  of 
urging,  that  we  are  free  lances  in  the  world  of  our  thinking,  that 
the  universe  is  after  all  but  '  loosely  constructed,'  and  that  all 
theories  need  to  be  '  unstiflTened,'  to  use  a  term  of  Papini's.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  pragmatist  to  pause  in  his  efforts  to  test  the 
products  of  thought,  in  order  to  consider  the  full  sigfnificance  of 
the  coerdon  and  control  to  which  the  processes  of  thought  them- 
selves must  be  continually  subjected. 

Professor  James  allows  also  that  every  truth  must  conform  to 
"  the  collectivity  of  experience's  demands."  *  And,  in  the  same 
vein,  he  says  that  he  has  "  insisted  on  the  fact  that  truth  is  made 
largely  out  of  previous  truths.  Men's  beliefs  at  any  time  are  so 
much  experience  funded."  *  In  this  connection  we  should  not 
overlook  a  very  significant  feature  of  our  funded  experience  as  a 
body  of  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  particu- 
lar experiences,  but  a  system  of  coherently  connected  and  inter- 
dependent parts  so  held  together  as  to  form  the  ground  of  the 


"  Op.  cit.y  p.  an. 
^Ihid,,  p.  80. 
*  IHd.^  p.  224. 
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necessary  and  universal  relations  which  we  infer  from  it.  Papini 
insists  that  the  pragmatist's  "  sympathies  will  be  with  the  study 
of  the  particular  instance."  ^  The  particular  instance,  however,  is 
always  unintelligible  unless  we  are  able  to  interpret  it  in  the  light 
of  its  universal  significance  and  implication.  The  particular  in- 
stance can  never  become  a  part  of  our  general  body  of  knowledge 
unless  we  submit  it  to  some  process  of  thought  transmutation, 
by  which  it  is  refined  of  its  particularity,  and  of  all  local  and 
temporal  color.  Professor  Dewey  is,  I  think,  conscious  of  this 
characteristic  of  thought,  when  he  says  that  "  thought  has  a  dis- 
tinctive work  to  do,  one  which  involves  a  qualitative  transforma- 
tion of  (at  least)  the  relationships  of  the  presented  matter ;  as 
fast  as  it  accomplishes  this  work,  the  subject-matter  becomes 
somehow  thought's  own.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  data  are 
progressively  organized  to  meet  thought's  ideal  of  a  complete 
whole,  with  its  members  interconnected  according  to  a  determin- 
ing principle."  * 

Professor  James,  moreover,  is  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  by  virtue  of  the  '  law  of  the  kind '  we  pass  from  truth  to 
truth  without  recourse  to  the  test  of  actual  verification.  He  says : 
"Another  great  reason — beside  economy  of  time — for  waiving 
complete  verification  in  the  usual  business  of  life  is  that  all  things 
exist  in  lands  and  not  singly.  Our  world  is  found  once  for  all  to 
have  that  peculiarity.  So  that  when  we  have  once  directly  veri- 
fied our  ideas  about  one  specimen  of  a  kind,  we  consider  our- 
selves free  to  apply  them  to  other  specimens  without  verifica- 
tion. .  .  .  Relations  among  purely  mental  ideas  form  another 
sphere  where  true  and  false  beliefs  obtain,  and  here  the  beliefs 
are  absolute,  or  unconditional.  .  .  .  The  objects  here  are  mental 
objects.  Their  relations  are  perceptually  obvious  at  a  glance, 
and  no  sense  verification  is  necessary.  Moreover,  once  true, 
always  true,  of  those  same  mental  objects.  Truth  here  has  an 
'  eternal '  character.  .  .  .  You  are  sure  to  get  truth  if  you  can 
but  name  the  kind  rightly,  for  your  mental  relations  hold  good  of 
everything  of  that  kind  without  exception."*    In  this  connection 

>  Popular  Science  Monthly^  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  352. 

*  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  p.  65. 

•  Pragmatism,  pp.  208  f. 
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it  would  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  reason  why  we  trust  our- 
selves to  such  processes  and  constantly  employ  them  in  our  think- 
ing. It  is  simply  because  we  recognize  in  certain  ideas  and  the 
relations  obtaining  between  them  a  universal  significance  and  cer- 
tain necessary  implications  as  well.  If  we  entertain  certain  ideas, 
we  are  forced  to  accept  others  which  are  bound  up  with  them, 
not  merely  in  anticipation  of  some  subsequent  verification,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  feeling  that  any  attempt  at  such  verification 
would  be  wholly  superfluous.  Aside  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  procedure  is  logically  warranted  or  not,  the  fact 
that  we  constantly  find  ourselves  abiding  by  the  results  of  our 
reasoning  processes  with  an  undisturbed  satisfaction,  and  without 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  need  of  verification,  is  in  itself  most 
significant 

Moreover,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  a  bare  verification  of  any 
truth  upon  which  we  may  have  happened  blindly  to  stumble. 
We  are  restless  in  our  minds  until  we  come  to  understand  in 
some  way  the  rationale  of  the  process  by  which  one  is  able  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  question.  As  children,  we  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  problems  upon  which  we  were  work- 
ing, if  only  we  could  contrive  to  get  our  answers  to  correspond 
with  those  given  in  our  text-book.  Later  on,  however,  under 
the  spur  of  a  dawning  intellectual  curiosity,  we  were  not  satisfied 
with  such  a  test  by  itself.  We  came  to  demand  a  reason  for  the 
validity  of  the  operations  themselves,  by  which  we  were  able  to 
obtain  the  desired  answer ;  and  then  we  learned  to  trust  im- 
plicitly the  results  of  certain  operations  which  had  been  accredited 
in  reason,  where  appeal  to  text-books  and  their  presumably 
correct  answers  was  no  longer  possible.  Indeed,  we  found  that 
if  we  wished  to  verify  the  results  of  certain  mathematical  and 
logical  processes,  the  operation  consisted  in  a  procedure  which 
simply  amounted  to  the  reversal  of  the  original  order  of  these 
processes,  that  is,  working  them  backwards,  so  that  the  verifica- 
tion in  question  was  in  reality  a  verification  of  the  processes  them- 
selves, and  only  in  an  indirect  manner  of  the  results  of  the  proc- 
esses. Such  a  method  of  procedure  rests  upon  the  supposition 
that,  if  the  processes  are  true,  the  result  must  be  true.     Our  veri- 
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fication,  then,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  only  a  checking  up  of  the 
processes,  and  thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  error  in  them. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  e,  g.^  with  the  explanation  of  the  methods 
of  trigonometry,  that  they  are  found  to  work  satisfactorily  when 
applied  to  certain  practical  problems ;  we  are  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  statement  that,  if  we  are  surveying  a  field,  we 
will  find  it  convenient  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  equals  two  right  angles,  but  if  we 
are  navigating  a  ship  we  will  be  able  to  verify  our  work,  by  appeal 
to  actual  distances  traversed,  only  by  regarding  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  something  more  than  two  right 
angles.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  merely  that 
certain  suppositions  will  work ;  we  wish  and  we  demand  to  know 
also  why  they  must  work  in  different  ways  under  differing  cir- 
cumstances. Science  would  have  made  but  comparatively  slow 
progress,  if  the  pioneers  in  that  field  had  remained  satisfied  in 
their  minds  with  merely  asking  the  question.  What  ideas  are 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  ?  and  had  neglected  to  insist  upon 
that  other  question  as  to  the  underlying  reason  why  they  neces- 
sarily must  work  in  just  that  way  which  seems  to  be  their  pecul- 
iar way  and  in  no  other. 

Again,  let  us  regard  for  a  moment  the  significance  of  a  table 
of  logarithms  in  this  connection.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  which  possesses  merely  'instrumental'  value,  it  is  a 
table  of  logarithms.  It  offers  nothing  of  value  in  itself.  There 
is  no  diversion,  or  comfort,  or  solace  in  a  table  of  logarithms.  Its 
value  consists  solely  in  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish;  but  merely  a 
statement  of  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish  we  refuse  absolutely  to 
accept  as  the  validation  of  the  truth  of  its  processes.  Our  reason 
demands  something  more.  We  wish  to  know  why  such  a  tre- 
mendously complicated  machinery  always  produces  its  results 
with  such  a  nicety  of  precision  and  accuracy.  But  when  we  find 
that  this  intricate  maze  of  numbers,  seemingly  unrelated  and  dis- 
connected, is  nevertheless  the  necessary  and  natural  outcome  of 
the  exceedingly  simple  law  of  exponential  relations,  fundamental 
and  universal,  then  we  feel  that  for  the  first  time  we  have  discov- 
ered the  truth  of  the  logarithmic  relations  which  is  both  signifi- 
cant and  satisfying. 
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And  in  a  similar  instance,  that  of  any  algebraical  series,  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  the  supposed  law  of  the 
series  is  true,  because  if  we  put  it  to  the  test  as  regards  any  speci- 
fied term,  we  will  find  that  it  works.  We  demand  that  our  reason- 
ing once  for  all  should  swing  clear  of  all  hazard  of  special  em- 
pirical verification.  We  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  law  of  the 
series  will  and  must  hold  for  any  term  whatsoever.  We  are  not 
satisfied  when  we  have  tested  the  law  of  the  binomial  theorem, 
for  instance,  for  a  number  of  terms,  however  many  we  may  choose 
at  random  for  our  tests ;  we  insist  upon  some  demonstration  that 
the  law  in  question  must  hold  for  all  terms  and  for  any  power, 
integfral  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative.  In  short,  the  chief  aim 
of  all  mathematical  procedure  is  to  rise  from  the  level  of  the  special 
case  to  the  higher  level  of  the  universal  statement,  or  law.  We 
may  define  mathematics  as  that  science  whose  aim  is  to  render 
special  verification  superfluous. 

It  is  ui^ed,  however,  by  the  pragmatist,  as,  for  instance,  by  Mr. 
Schiller  in  his  chapter  on  **  Non-Euclidean  Geometry  and  the 
Kantian  a  priori,''  that  the  very  foundations  of  mathematics  are 
themselves  merely  hypothetical,  and  are  true  only  so  far  as  they 
may  be  empirically  accredited.^  But  all  systems  of  applied  mathe- 
matics rest  primarily  upon  some  system  of  a  pure  mathematic, 
whose  relations  and  implications  exert  a  controlling  and  deter- 
mining power,  whatever  may  be  the  special  condition  or  circum- 
stance to  which  they  may  be  applied.  Mr.  Russell  has  put  this 
very  clearly  in  his  Principles  of  Mathematics :  **  What  pure  mathe- 
matics asserts  is  merely  that  the  Euclidean  propositions  follow 
from  the  Euclidean  axioms,  —  i.  ^.,  it  asserts  an  implication  :  any 
space  which  has  such  and  such  properties  has  also  such  and  such 
other  properties.  Thus,  as  dealt  with  in  pure  mathematics,  the 
Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries  are  equally  true ;  in 
each  nothing  is  affirmed  except  implications.  All  propositions 
as  to  what  actually  exists,  like  the  space  we  live  in,  belong  to 
experimental  or  empirical  science,  not  to  mathematics ;  when  they 
belong  to  applied  mathematics,  they  arise  from  giving  to  one  or 
more  of  the  variables  in  a  proposition  of  pure  mathematics  some 
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constant  value  satisfying  the  hypothesis,  and  thus  enaUing  us,  for 
that  value  of  the  variable,  actually  to  assert  both  hypothesis  and 
consequent  instead  of  asserting  merely  the  implication.  We  assert 
always  in  mathematics  that  if  a  certain  assertion  p  is  true  of  any 
entity  ;r,  or  of  any  set  of  entities  xy  z  *  >  '^  then  some  other  assertion 
g  is  true  of  those  entities  ;  but  we  do  not  assert  either/  or  q  sepa- 
rately of  our  entities.  We  assert  a  relation  between  the  assertions 
p  and  y,  which  I  shall  czW  formal  implication,*^  ^  This  point  is  a 
very  important  one,  that  there  are  certain  necessities  of  implication 
not  only  in  mathematical  reasoning  but  in  all  reasoning  generally, 
with  which,  we  know  in  advance,  all  pragmatic  tests  will  have  to 
square.  They  also  enable  us  to  cut  out  many  special  efforts  at 
verification,  which  otherwise  would  prove  most  tedious,  annoying, 
and  time-consuming.  And  we  trust  the  results  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  implication  quite  as  confidently  as  we  do  the 
actual  evidence  of  their  truth  directly  manifested  in  our  own  experi- 
ence. When  it  is  asserted  by  the  prag^matist  that  the  laws  of 
mathematics  or  the  laws  of  physical  science  rest,  at  the  last  analy- 
sis, upon  a  hypothetical  basis,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  inquire 
somewhat  more  closely  as  to  the  fundamental  significance  of  the 
hypothetical  relation.  While  it  is  true  that  the  hypothetical 
expresses  a  supposition,  it  does  not  by  any  means  rest  upon  a 
supposition.  The  statement  may  be  qualified,  but  if  it  has  any 
force  and  significance,  it  must  rest  upon  an  unqualified  ground. 
For  instance,  we  may  have  the  hypothetical  judgment,  "  If  a  man 
takes  a  certain  specified  quantity  of  arsenic,  it  will  surely  kill 
him."  The  antecedent  must  be  realized,  or  the  consequent  will 
not  follow  ;  and  this  is  the  uncertain  and  variable  element  which 
a  judgment  expresses.  But  the  ground  upon  which  the  very 
uncertainty  itself  rests  is  fixed  in  the  constant  and  unalterable  rela- 
tions of  arsenic  to  the  human  system.  Unless  you  had  some 
such  constant  as  this,  every  problem  in  life,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  would  be  wholly  indeterminate. 

It  is  urged,  moreover,  by  the  pragmatist  that  such  a  hypothesis 
as  that  of  the  all-pervading  ether  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.,  is  only  a  convenient  way  of 
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representing  to  our  minds  in  the  crude  terms  which  our  intellects 
can  grasp  certain  relations  whose  nature  can  at  best  only  be 
guessed,  and  must  ever  remain  most  inadequately  portrayed.  I 
would  insist,  however,  that  our  received  scientific  hypotheses  are 
something  more  than  suggestive  figures  of  speech.  They  are  not 
merely  clever  allegories.  They  have  some  substantial  ground  in 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  they  profess  to  ex- 
plain. The  '  ether '  hypothesis,  for  instance,  stands  upon  a  very 
different  footing  from  that  of  the  legal  *  fiction '  of  the  personality 
of  a  corporation.  The  personality  of  a  corporation  is  an  idea 
which  works,  and  so  proves  itself  a  most  useful  way  of  simplifying 
certain  very  complex  relationships  in  the  law.  Our  scientific 
hypotheses,  however,  are  something  more  than  fictions  of  this 
type.  We  have  but  to  compare  the  two,  to  note  the  obvious 
difference.  The  scientific  hypothesis  arises  out  of  a  system,  the 
nature  and  interconnection  of  whose  parts  necessitate  certain 
inevitable  implications  which  determine  the  character  of  the  hy- 
pothesis in  question.  The  hypothesis  is  not  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  the  most  convenient  way  in  which  we  may  choose  to 
regard  nature,  but  rather  of  the  way  in  which  we  feel  nature  con- 
strains us  to  regard  her. 

There  is  a  compulsion  as  well  as  a  lead  in  our  thinking.  We 
only  see  one  aspect  of  truth  when  we  define  it,  as  Professor 
James  does,  as  the  "  function  of  agreeable  leading."  ^  Certain 
ideas  are  compelled  and  certain  others  have  range  only  within 
definitely  prescribed  limits,  and  'agreeable  leading,'  however 
agreeable  it  may  be,  is  not  the  guide  which  we  can  trust  with 
implicit  and  unreserved  confidence. 

Our  powers  of  prevision  are  not  only  to  a  great  extent  ordered 
by  the  necessary  implications  of  the  reason,  but  they  are  also 
wonderfully  quickened  by  them.  Purely  theoretical  knowledge 
is  often  highly  suggestive  of  practical  truth  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. As  reason  plays  about  a  truth,  we  find  that  the  truth 
itself  expands  while  we  are  contemplating  it.  The  thought 
necessities  show  certain  phases  of  the  truth  which  were  never 
even  suspected  before.     Thus  we  are  given  antidpations  that 
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a  certain  relation  must  obtain  and  that  it  will  work,  long  in 
advance  of  any  opportunity  to  test  it.  It  furnishes  us  something 
to  test  The  pragmatist  thinks  that  truth  need  only  be  tested  in 
order  to  be  completely  revealed.  Does  he  ever  pause  to  ask  the 
very  practical  question,  Where  do  we  get  truths  to  test?  Pro- 
fessor James  insists  that  the  pragmatic  method  consists  essentially 
in  the  "  attitude  of  looking  away  from  first  things,  principles, 
categories,  supposed  necessities,  and  of  looking  towards  last 
things,  fruits,  consequences,  facts."  ^  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  mind  which  has  not  formed  the  habit  of  re- 
garding the  *  first  things,  principles,  categories,  supposed  necessi- 
ties,' will  hardly  be  capable  of  entertaining  any  last  things  as 
'  fruits,  consequences,  facts,'  which  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  any 
special  value  or  significance  whatsoever.  To  know  the  beginnings, 
the  nature,  and  the  ground  of  any  set  of  phenomena  under  investi- 
gation, as  well  as  the  implications  which  are  necessitated  by  them, 
is  essential  to  any  clear  understanding  of  their  worth,  or  of  the 
possibilities  of  their  practical  application.  The  one  who  best 
understands  the  nature  of  things  will  be  able  to  do  the  most  with 
them.  As  an  eminent  illustration  of  this,  we  have  the  work  of 
the  late  Lord  Kelvin,  a  master  both  in  pure  and  applied  science. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  pragmatism,  the  natural  history  of 
the  various  truths  of  science  follows  some  such  order  as  this,  — 
first,  the  existence  of  some  felt  need,  and  then  the  discovery  of 
some  way  of  supplying  that  need.  The  history  of  modern  science, 
however,  furnishes  abundant  instances  where  scientific  discovery 
has  not  only  preceded  any  recognized  need,  but  has  itself  created 
that  need.  It  is  necessary  merely  to  cite  the  truths  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  and  their  reciprocal  relations,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  acquired  under  the  stimulus  of  pure  science,  has  created  a 
whole  world  of  modem  needs  and  the  possibility  of  their  satis- 
faction. Moreover,  the  correlation  of  mathematical  and  experi- 
mental methods  in  dealing  with  physical  phenomena,  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  determining  and  suggestive  function  of  what 
we  may  call  purely  theoretical  considerations  in  interpreting  and 
ordering  the  world  of  knowledge  which  we  are  constantly  building 
up  out  of  the  welter  of  confused  and  separate  experiences. 
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3.  We  now  turn  to  our  final  count  against  pragmatism,  and  will 
endeavor  to  indicate  another  phase  of  its  inadequacy.  The  prag- 
matist's  claim  of  '  making  truth  '  can  be  substantiated  in  many 
particular  instances ;  but  here  again  there  are  obvious  limitations 
of  this  alleged  creative  function.  It  is  insisted  that  the  world  is 
plastic,  malleable ;  that  truth  is  man-made,  like  language,  wealth, 
health,  or  our  institutions  of  law  and  government.^ 

Papini,  whose  statements,  if  true,  would  always  prove  too 
much,  ventures  upon  the  assertion  that  "  The  prag^adst's  work 
is  to  alter  things  rather  than  to  contemplate  them,  to  force  things 
to  exist  in  a  definite  way,  instead  of  asserting  that  they  already 
do  so  exist."*  Now  all  of  this  is  very  well  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  there  are  constants  as  well  as  variables  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  The  whole  modem  spirit  of  research  is  most  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  pragmatist's  suggestion  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  bend  to  our 
will.  Indeed,  it  insists  above  all  things  that  the  investigator  in 
whatever  field  should  seek  by  patient,  laborious  observation  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  given  phenomena  as  they  actually  are  in 
all  of  their  essential  and  characteristic  features. 

Professor  James  insists  that  we  can  always  alter  the  nature  of 
actual  facts  by  shifting  our  attention  from  one  phase  of  that  which 
is  given  to  another,  or  by  changing  the  peculiar  form,  order,  or 
relations  of  thoughts  in  our  mind.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to 
command  the  phenomena  of  experience,  and,  by  the  proper  ad- 
justing of  our  thoughts,  can  *  make '  truth.*  While  no  one  denies 
the  human  touch  which  thought  gives  to  our  various  experiences, 
nevertheless  the  controlling  power  of  thought  does  not  have  a 
limitless  range  of  possibility  before  it.  It  is  only  in  a  figfurative 
sense  that  it  can  be  said  to  possess  a  creative  function.  It  may 
accelerate,  retard,  modify,  or  neutralize  the  forces  of  nature,  but 
it  cannot  change  essentially  their  inherent  properties;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  by  knowing  them  thoroughly  and  accurately, 
that  one  can  adapt  their  possibilities  to  one's  own  ends,  and  so 
compel  the  cosmical  powers  to  do  one's  bidding. 

1  James,  Pragmatism^  pp.  242,  257  f. 
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In  a  like  vein,  Professor  Dewey  asks  the  question  :  '*  Is  not 
the  truth  of  practical  ideas  wholly  an  affair  of  making  them  true 
by  constructing,  through  appropriate  behavior,  the  condition  of 
afiairs  which  satisfies  the  requirement  of  the  idea  ?  If,  in  this 
case,  truth  means  the  effective  capacity  of  the  idea  *  to  make  good,' 
what  is  there  to  forbid  the  application  of  analogous  considera- 
tions to  any  idea?"^  Our  practical  ideas  are  mostly  of  our  own 
making,  and  therefore  we  can  often  *  make '  them  true  by  throw- 
ing our  own  effort  into  the  situation  which  our  wills  can  domi- 
nate; however,  there  are  other  ideas  which,  on  the  contrary, 
dominate  us,  and  limit  our  powers  of  manipulation  and  adjust- 
ment. How  are  we  "  to  construct  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
satisfies  the  requirement  of  an  idea,"  such  as  that  which  expresses, 
for  instance,  the  fundamental  nature  of  certain  electro-magnetic 
relations,  unless  we  know  accurately  what  such  requirements 
are  ?  And  how  can  we  know  what  the  requirements  are  unless 
we  know  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  themselves  as  they 
actually  are,  and  not  as  we  for  our  purposes  would  have  them  to 
be  ?  We  dare  not  ignore  the  constants  whose  nature  we  cannot 
make  or  unmake,  and  which  must  be  reckoned  with  as  deter- 
mining factors  in  every  creative  problem  we  undertake  to  solve. 
We  may  alter  the  pattern,  but  we  cannot  change  the  stuff.  We 
may  will  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  but  are  under  compulsion  to 
use  only  certain  means,  if  we  would  be  successful.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  definite  end  in  question  lies  deep  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  our  will  or  wish. 
Our  business  is  not  to  change  this  fundamental  relation,  and 
make  it  what  we  might  like  to  have  it,  but  to  discover  exactly 
what  it  is  and  to  deal  with  it  accordingly.  We  may  regard  our- 
selves as  artists  in  the  composition  of  the  truth,  but  hardly 
as  creators. 

As  to  this  constant  factor,  which  appears  in  every  problem 
confronting  our  thought.  Professor  James  thinks  that  it  is  one 
that  is  being  gradually  formed  by  us.  As  to  the  unity  which 
seems  to  underlie  the  world  of  our  experience,  he  insists  that  it 
is  only  a  possible  empirical  unification,  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
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our  constructive  thinking.^  The  world,  however,  is  not  merely 
approaching  unification,  —  that  'far  off  Auptan  event,  towards 
which  the  whole  creation  moves.'  Too  many  elements  are  com- 
bining, too  many  lines  are  converging  towards  the  same  point, 
for  us  not  to  think  that  there  is  something  behind  as  well  as 
before  this  onward  movement  There  must  be  a  unitary  ground, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  unified  goal  And  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
defense  of  the  old  scholastic  formula,  that  what  is  last  in  execu- 
tion must  be  first  in  conception.  This  may  describe  the  pro- 
gramme according  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
has  unfolded,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  orders 
his  single  life.  We  are  not  in  a  *  closed  and  finished  universe,* 
it  is  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  in  a  universe  which 
is  solely  of  our  own  making.  We  are  in  a  universe  which,  while 
in  the  making,  is  nevertheless  unfolding  according  to  the  laws 
and  trend  of  its  own  potentialities.  And  if  we  believe  that  certain 
ends  will  be  realized  ultimately,  and  the  complete  unification  of 
the  whole  finally  disclosed,  may  not  the  consummate  reality  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  even  though  in  a  potential  form  ?  And 
so  far  as  the  universe  is  fashioned  by  human  touch,  is  it  not  our 
primary  task  to  understand  the  truth  of  things  as  they  are,  so 
that  we  may  the  better  realize  the  truth  of  things  as  they  ought 
to  be? 

John  Grier  Hibben. 
Princeton  University. 
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THE  purpose  of  the  following  paper  is  to  consider  what  is 
implied  as  to  the  character  of  reality,  taken  as  a  unitary 
whole,  if  knowledge  be  valid.  I  shall  assume,  in  order  to  go 
forward  the  more  rapidly,  that  the  'copy'  theory  of  knowledge 
is  dead  and  buried.^  Thinking  is  not  a  mirror  which  passively 
reflects  a  world,  and  valid  thoughts  or  bits  of  knowledge  are  not 
copies  of  outside  things.  Thought  is  active  in  'knowing'  no 
less  than  in  'willing,'  and  the  world  of  real  existence  which 
thought  knows  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  responds  to 
or  submits  to  the  activity  of  thought  without  vitiation  of  its  own 
actual  nature.  It  is  obviously  the  case  that  the  individual  mind,  as 
knowing,  does  not  create  the  materials  of  its  knowledge,  not  even 
of  its  self-knowledge.  There  is  always  a  determinate  datum 
given  to  thought  in  experience.  The  individual  knower  could 
intelligibly  conceive  neither  a  world  nor  its  own  nature,  without 
the  presence  of  a  datum  which  is  existendally  distinct  from  itself 
as  knower. 

Nevertheless,  the  attempt  to  define  this  original  datum  of  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  an  absolute  sensible  minimum  or  raw  and 
irreducible  material  of  experience,  supposed  to  be  representative 
of  a  reality  by  nature  absolutely  disparate  from  mind  as  know- 
ing, and  discolored  by  the  reaction  of  the  latter  to  it,  must  always 
prove  fruitless.  By  the  method  of  analytic  reduction  and  elim- 
ination of  the  thought-factor,  we  can  never  reach  a  stage  in  the 
analysis  of  actual  experience  at  which  we  can  point  to  an  abso- 
lute datum  of  sense,  from  which  the  influence  of  the  mental  reac- 
tion is  entirely  absent.  '  Pure '  sensation  may  exist  for  the  psy- 
chologist, but  it  exists  as  an  artificial  product  of  analysis.  There 
is  no  actual  state  of  mind  in  knowing  that  is  freer  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  thought  than  crude  sense-perception,  such,  for  instance, 
as  suddenly  bumping  against  an  object  in  the  dark.     And  yet 

>  My  views  on  this  point  tgree  with  those  admirably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Joachim  in  his 
work,  The  Nature  of  Truth, 
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this  experience  involves  at  least  the  awareness  or  recognition  by 
thought  of  an  object.  When  the  baby  becomes  aware  of  any 
solid  object,  the  bed  or  the  body  of  its  mother,  even  in  this  in- 
choate and  dawning  knowledge  its  mind  reacts.  Actual  experi- 
ence in  its  crudest  tenns  is  the  reaction  of  mind  to  a  stimulus, 
but  the  immediate  datum  is  the  experience  as  received  by  a  mind. 
The  stimulus  is  an  inference.  One  cannot  define  a  physical 
stimulus  out  of  all  relation  to  the  corresponding  perception  or 
sensation.  The  very  vibration  of  ether  or  air,  supposed  to  be  the 
physical  stimulus  of  visual  or  auditory  sensation,  has  meaning 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  organically  related  to  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives colors  and  sounds. 

The  cognitive  significance  of  the  entire  world  of  the  not-self 
depends  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  most  primitive  experi- 
ences, as  meeting  points  of  self  and  not-self,  lend  themselves  to 
interpretation  and  reconstruction  in  terms  of  the  selfs  controlling 
interests  and  ideas.  While  the  external  world  has  a  determinate 
order  of  its  own,  this  order  is  found  not  to  exclude  the  directive 
influence  of  human  thought-activities  and  purposes.  The  self  is 
able  successfully  to  forecast  the  order  of  nature  and  to  adjust  its 
own  activities  thereto.  This  is  the  most  obvious  and  immediate 
test  of  the  validity  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that,  taken  by  and  large, 
knowledge  'works.' 

Thought,  then,  is  not  wholly  constrained  from  without.  The 
external  world  does  not  dictate  unconditionally  or  indubitably  to 
the  mind  the  direction  which  its  thoughts  and  purposes  shall 
take,  nor  does  it  determine  the  rate  at  which  knowledge  shall 
grow.  In  its  theoretical,  as  well  as  in  its  practical,  procedure, 
human  thinking  is  self-determining.  It  selects  the  data  which  it 
shall  reconstruct  in  accordance  with  its  own  aims.  The  whole 
history  of  science  bears  out  the  truth  of  this  view.  Even  in  the 
science  of  mathematics,  with  its  relatively  very  abstract  and 
simple  data  and  its  rigorous  procedures,  progress  has  been  slow 
and  irregular  because  of  frequent  failure  to  choose  and  follow  out 
the  problems  that  were  most  fruitful.  The  mind  of  man,  im- 
mersed in  the  world  of  objects,  has  but  intermittently  considered 
the  nature  of  its  own  processes.     Hence  the  comparative  mod- 
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emness  of  systematic  psychology.  Not  only  does  each  individual 
investigator  choose  his  own  field,  but  each  age  as  well  has  a 
fashion  in  intellectual  work  which  it  follows. 

The  responsiveness  of  the  external  world  to  the  changing  aims 
of  human  thought  implies  a  dynamic  community,  an  organic  re- 
lationship, between  the  mind  and  the  world.  Either  the  whole 
development  of  knowledge  is  the  expression,  in  mental  symbols 
or  signs,  of  the  actual  relationships  in  which  the  mind  stands  to 
the  world  and  in  which  the  varied  elements  of  existence  stand  to 
one  another ;  and,  hence,  the  world  of  reality  is  in  some  sense  a 
system  shot  through  by  mind  ;  or  else  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
any  definite  sense  what  the  relation  may  be,  of  truth  or  illusion, 
in  which  human  thought  and  experience,  as  factors  in  the  indi- 
vidual's psychical  life,  stand  to  the  world  outside.  In  the 
latter  case,  our  knowledge  hangs  in  the  air  and  its  validity  is  a 
mere  subjective  prejudice. 

A  way  out  of  this  difficulty  may  be  sought  in  a  manner  that  is 
fashionable  to-day,  in  the  social  consciousness.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  final  test  of  truth  is  the  agreement  of  different  minds 
under  the  same  conditions  and  at  a  similar  stage  of  development. 
If  we  cannot  successfully  apply  the  test  of  universal  consent,  we 
may  and  do  rely  on  the  testimony  of  experts,  and  experts  are 
socially  recognized  authorities.  Truth,  then,  becomes  a  question 
.of  the  social  standing  of  a  proposition  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  men  and  minds  notoriously  differ,  we  must  presuppose, 
when  we  apply  this  test,  that  the  social  group  is  homogeneous,  — 
for  example,  that  it  is  the  real  masters  in  physics  or  biology  to 
whom  reference  is  made.  Now,  without  doubt,  this  test  of  truth 
is  of  great  practical  importance.  The  authority  of  experts  may 
well  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  for  the  laymen.  But  this  test  is 
after  all  only  of  proximate  value.  It  rests  on  a  suppressed 
premise.  It  presupposes  a  common  rational  structure  in  all 
minds  and  the  possibility  of  a  common  relation  of  all  minds  to 
the  world  of  reality.  One  may  not  assert  that  the  social  con- 
sciousness is  the  final  ground  of  truth,  for  the  reason  that  every 
form  and  phase  of  the  so-called  social  consciousness  has  its 
originating  centre   in  individual   minds,  and,  hence,  involves  a 
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reference  of  the  latter's  passing  thought  to  a  reality  beyond  itself. 
And  every  such  reference  assumes  the  validity  of  the  general 
thought-processes  which  are  alike  involved  in  the  recognition  of 
other  selves  and  of  an  external  world. 

The  relationships  between  human  individuals,  no  less  than  the 
relations  of  the  individual  mind  to  the  order  of  nature,  involve  an 
over-individual  thought-actuality.  The  validity  of  my  knowledge 
of  another  self,  not  less  than  the  validity  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
so-called  material  world,  involves  the  rational  intercourse  of  my 
mind  with  an  order  of  realitj'  which  transcends  the  so-called 
'  social  contents '  of  my  consciousness,  taken  as  a  psychological 
process,  just  as  truly  as  it  transcends  the  psychological  processes 
of  touch,  color,  form,  sound,  and  weight  sensations,  which  repre- 
sent for  me  the  world  of  material  things.  There  can  be  no 
essential  difference  in  kind  between  the  validity  of  my  knowledge 
in  these  two  spheres.  Human  society  and  the  physical  world 
must,  therefore,  both  be  elements  in  a  more  comprehensive 
system,  the  reality  of  which  is  implied  in  any  bit  of  genuine 
knowledge.  The  reality  of  truth  cannot  be  constituted  by  the 
cooperative  thinking  of  human  society,  since,  in  the  latter,  knowl- 
edge is  always  imperfect  and  in  process  of  growth,  whereas  truth 
by  its  very  nature  refers  to  a  reality  not  generated  in  the  psy- 
chological process  of  its  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  society,  through  valid  knowledge,  efficient  inter- 
action, and  deeper  communal  feeling,  involves  the  same  meaning- 
ful and  systematic  reality  which  makes  possible  the  cognitive  life 
of  the  single  self  in  its  predominantiy  individual  aspects.  If  the 
conditions  of  the  validity  of  knowledge,  i,  e.,  of  its  actual  refer- 
ence to  reality,  are  not  directly  implicated  in  the  movement  of 
the  individual's  thought,  these  conditions  cannot  be  obtained  by 
counting  individual  minds  and  calling  the  sum  Reality  =  Social 
Consciousness. 

Doubtless,  knowledge  of  one's  neighbors  is,  at  all  stages  of 
human  development,  of  greater  practical  and  emotional  interest 
than  knowledge  of  nature.  But  this  does  not  place  the  former 
on  a  generically  different  plane  from  the  latter,  nor  give  it  a  valid- 
ity of  a  higher  order.     Both  kinds  of  knowledge  begin  in  imme- 
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diate  experience,  —  perceptions  of  contact,  color,  movement,  etc., 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  feeling  of  another  life  and  consciousness 
in  the  other  case.*  Primitive  man  is  unable  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  even  civilized  man  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  tell  whether  a  body  is  living  or  dead,  and  to 
determine  the  presence  or  degree  of  consciousness  in  an  organism. 
How  much  in  the  dark  we  often  are  as  to  our  fellows'  motives 
and  ideas,  not  to  mention  those  of  the  animals  ! 

In  both  cases  our  knowledge  requires  to  be  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  the  same  mental  processes.  Both  forms  of  immediate 
experience  must  be  '  mediated '  in  order  to  yield  surer  practical 
guidance  and  a  fuller  insight.  No  doubt,  as  man  develops  in 
civilized  society,  his  acquaintance  with  his  fellows  seems  to  be- 
come more  intimate  than  his  acquaintance  with  the  physical  order. 
Nature  is  de-animized ;  it  becomes  lifeless  and  remote.  But  this 
may  be  a  transitional  result  in  the  development  of  knowledge,  • 
due  to  over-emphasis  of  the  abstract  physical  sciences.  Our 
knowledge  of  nature  may  become  more  adequate  when  we  recog- 
nize that  it,  too,  is  the  expression  of  a  psychic  life.  Certainly  the 
actual  successes  of  human  thought  in  establishing  and  forecasting 
the  behavior  of  things,  in  constructing  a  systematic  insight  into 
the  unity  of  the  world,  — in  short,  the  entire  work  of  reflectively 
organizing  experience  in  relation  to  the  physical,  as  well  as  to  the 
social  environment, — argue  that  the  real  world  is  an  intelligible  or 
significant  system.  I  cannot  here  discuss  at  length  the  view  that 
the  truth  of  particular  truths,  or  *  propositional'  truths,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  immediately  apprehended  quality  of  propositions,  like 
the  color  of  an  orange  or  the  bouquet  of  wine.  G.  E.  Moore  and 
B.  Russell  apparently  draw  from  this  contention  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  plurality  of  self-existent  truths  independent  of  their 
relations  to  any  knowing  mind  or  to  one  another.  The  latter 
contention  seems  to  me  to  be  refuted  by  the  consideration  that 
the  growth  of  real  knowledge  always  consists  in  the  development 
of  greater  systematic  coherence. 

As  to  the  former  contention,  it  seems  to  me  simply  to  empha- 

'  Lipps  neatly  distinguishes  the  immediate  experience  of  external  objects  and  of 
other  seWes  as  Empfindung  and  EinfUhlung  respectiTely. 
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size  the  psychical  feeling  or  belief-coefficient  that  accompanies 
recognition  of  a  specific  truth  by  an  individual  mind.  This  belief- 
coefficient  by  no  means  relieves  one  from  the  necessity  of  further 
analysis  and  grounding  of  specific  truths.  The  color  of  an  orange 
or  the  bouquet  of  a  wine  is  an  experience  capable  of  further 
analysis.  So  is  the  intuition  of  the  truth  that  2  +  2  =  4.  ^^ 
such  cases  as  the  latter,  the  truth  is  not  the  same  for  a  child  learn- 
ing it  and  for  the  mathematician  with  a  grasp  on  the  principles  of 
the  number  system.  The  mathematician's  truth  does  not  invali- 
date the  child's,  but  it  does  transform  it  by  a  more  systematic 
insight. 

When  we  employ  the  various  logical  methods  of  investigating 
and  testing  the  results  of  thinking,  we  are  not  comparing  the 
latter  with  something  wholly  alien  to  itself.  We  are  testing  the 
adequacy  of  our  symbols  and  formulas  with  reference  to  the  ideal 
of  a  self-coherent  or  wholly  systematized  experience.  Knowledge 
is  intra-experiential,  in  the  sense  that  the  materials  and  points 
of  departure  for  cognitive  thinking  are  found  in  immediate  ex- 
perience; and,  again,  knowledge  involves  all  along  the  line  a 
reference  to  experience,  in  the  sense  that  itis  goal  is  a  complete  or 
perfected  experience,  in  which  every  datum  is  become  an  element 
in  a  harmonious  system.  On  the  other  hand,  in  relation  to  any 
actual  experience,  cognitive  thinking  has  always  a  transcendent 
reference,  since  this  complete  or  perfect  experience  is  for  us  in 
part  only  *  ideal '  or  '  possible.*  We  can  conceive  reality  in  its 
systematic  and  self-consistent  wholeness  only  in  terms  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  a  'possible'  perfect  experience  in 
which  knowledge  or  consciousness  is  aware  of  all  its  data  in  their 
organic  or  systematic  unity.  Valid  knowledge  is  the  symbol  of, 
and  the  actual  reference  of  the  individual's  thought  to  a  reality, 
which,  whatever  the  qualitative  variety  and  quantitative  multi- 
plicity of  its  elements,  must  have  those  coherences  or  relation- 
ships that  are  commonly  called  *  rational.' 

While  truth  \idsfor  me  its  point  of  departure  in  my  experience, 
its  ultimate  reference  must  transcend  the  experience  of  any  finite 
self.  And  knowledge  is  always  the  reflective  consciousness  of 
some  relation  or  group  of  relations  between  a  thinking  mind  and 
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the  systematic  whole  of  a  self-coherent  reality  in  which  the  mind 
so  thinking  is  an  element.  Reality  may  have  many  series  of  in- 
creasingly inclusive  systematic  unities,  from  that  of  unconscious 
physical  centres  of  relationship  up  to  that  of  an  absolute  self- 
luminous  unity  of  *  ideal '  experience.  If  reality  in  all  its  forms 
were  not  always  intelligible,  at  least  in  promise  and  potency, 
knowledge  could  have  no  absolute  validity.  Truth  is  an  indi- 
vidual achievement  and  possession  here  and  now  in  a  particular 
mind,  and  yet  must  possess  universality  of  reference,  i,  e,,  be 
timelessly  valid  for  all.  How  can  we  reconcile  these  attributes 
of  truth  ?  Kant  and  his  immediate  followers  based  the  objectivity 
of  truth  on  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  or  mind  common  to 
all  individuals,  but,  in  itself,  over-individual  and  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  empirical  ego.  But  they  failed  to  make  clear  the  rela- 
tion of  this  universal  consciousness  {Bewusstsein  uberhaupt)  or 
'  transcendental  ego  '  to  the  individualized  human  consciousness. 
In  Kant's  theoretical  philosophy  the  former  seems  to  be  a  merely 
formal  unity.  And,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  metaphysics  of 
Fichte  and  Hegel  were  attempts  simply  to  bring  this  notion  of 
a  universal  mind  into  more  definite  relation  with  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.     We  must  now  consider  this  problem. 

I  have  already  maintained  that  thinking  selves  develop  knowl- 
edge or  attain  truth  only  in  community  with  other  members  of  a 
relational  system,  and  that  the  success  of  the  individual  mind  in 
reaching  truth  indicates  that  the  world  of  reality  can  contain 
nothing  absolutely  impenetrable  by  mind.  Individual  minds  have 
knowledge  only  as  actual  members  of  an  intelligible  system  of 
things.  Community  of  experience  and  universality,  as  attributes 
of  truth,  involve  a  fundamental  identity  of  function,  and  hence  of 
nature,  in  the  elements  of  reality.  Hence  reality,  in  its  systematic 
totality  of  meaning,  must  be  a  mental  unity.  The  total  real  must 
have  that  intelligible  character  which  is  demanded  by  the  place 
that  human  cognitive  activity  occupies  therein.  If  any  knowledge 
be  valid,  then  the  real  universe  is  an  intelligible  and  systematic 
whole,  i.  e,,  a  rational  organism.  If  there  be  any  truth,  and  if 
the  real  world  be  a  unity,  this  truth  is  valid  only  as  an  element 
in  a  systematic  whole  of  meaning.     This  systematic  whole  must 
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signify,  or  define,  in  terms  of  rational  meaning,  that  aspect  of 
reality  which  exists  as  the  totality  of  objects  of  truth. 

Truth,  we  say,  is  universal  and  necessary.  By  these  attributes 
we  obviously  mean  that  any  normal  mind,  placed  in  the  same 
conditions  and  having  had  the  same  training  and  antecedent  ex- 
perience, must  recognize  the  truth,  or  significant  reference  to  ex- 
istence, of  the  judgment  which  we  have  made  or  accepted.  But 
to  appeal  to  a  normal  mind  as  the  standard  of  recognition  for 
truth  is  to  assume  a  common  and  over-individual  structure  and 
functioning  in  individual  minds.  This  common  rational  structure 
is  the  Universal  Mind  or  Thinker,  the  ground  of  the  relational  or 
rational  system  which  is  the  ideal  of  knowledge. 

The  ultimate  subject  of  reference  in  valid  knowledge,  then,  is 
a  Universal  Systematic  Intelligence.  The  reality  of  this  Intelli- 
gence is  presupposed  whenever  we  test  our  judgments  and  the- 
ories by  reference,  either  to  the  general  conditions  of  valid  think- 
ing, or  to  the  special  conditions  of  actual  existence.  The  test  of 
self-consistency,  i.  ^.,  of  non-contradiction  in  a  system,  implies  the 
ultimate  reality  of  the  rational  or  logical  structure  which  functions 
in  individual  minds.  The  test  of  empirical  reference  to  perception, 
in  scientific  induction,  presupposes  the  coherence  of  the  ph3rsical 
world-order  with  the  structure  and  aims  of  mind  in  us.  If  there 
be  any  truth,  the  existing  objects  to  which  truth  makes  valid  and 
significant  reference  must  possess  the  specific  character  which 
makes  truth  valid  and  significant.  If  truth  be  real,  the  elements 
or  aspects  of  reality  which  are  not  in  themselves  consciously  sig- 
nificant ideas,  or  valid  meanings,  must  conform  to  valid  meanings, 
i,  ^.,  to  cognitive  acts  of  reference.  In  short,  we  may  say  that 
ultimate  reality  is  at  least  two-fold  in  nature.  It  includes,  in  or- 
ganic interrelationship,  the  valid  reality  of  truth,  or  of  the  whole 
system  of  cognitive  meanings,  and  the  existential  reality  of  thought's 
objects  of  reference.  And  the  valid  reality  of  truth  as  a  systematic 
whole  presupposes  that  all  existent  objects,  whether  physical  or 
psychical,  are  possible  subjects  of  cognitive  meanings.  Ultimate 
Reality,  then,  must  be  a  duality-in-unity,  an  ideal  harmony  of 
'differences.' 

Indeed,  mind  or  spirit  is  essentially  a  self-realizing  process 
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which  knows,  feels,  and  acts  through  '  differences,*  and  which 
fulfills  itself  in  overcoming  difTerences.  In  winning  truth,  mind 
affirms  its  oneness  with  the  *  other '  or  '  object  *  to  which  truth 
refers,  as,  in  winning  the  Good,  mind  affirms  the  oneness  of  its 
impulses  and  character  with  an  ideal  end,  or  as,  in  experiencing 
the  beautiful,  mind  feels  its  harmony  with  the  object.  The  un* 
ceasing  movement  of  mind  towards  conscious  self-possession  and 
self-determination,  through  that  which  is  other  than  itself,  is  the 
primal  condition  of  its  conscious  meaningful  life.  Did  this  move- 
ment cease,  mind  must  relapse  into  the  unconsciousness  of  a 
dead  thing. 

Truth,  in  the  specific  sense,  is  always  the  significant  symbol  of 
relationships  of  things  which  belong  to  some  kind  of  system. 
Even  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  but  highly  generalized  signs 
of  relationship  among  certain  things.  Now,  relationships  not 
cognized  or  felt  by  some  consciousness  seem  to  be  unmeaning. 
One  who  asserts  the  existence  of  relationships  independent  of  any 
thinking  centre  is  able  to  do  so  only  because,  in  thinking  this 
supposed  independence,  he  presupposes  either  his  own  conscious- 
ness or  a  consciousness  uberhaupt  Relationships  signify  intel- 
ligible connections,  and  the  reality  of  the  latter  presupposes  a 
constitutive  or  sustaining  act  of  intelligence.^  If  all  relations 
were,  in  reality,  external  to  the  terms  related,  the  world  would 
be  in  no  sense  a  unity.  A  world  of  disjecta  membra  of  this  sort 
would  be  unintelligible,  and  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
a  world.  For,  since  the  development  of  knowledge  is  always  a 
progress  in  our  insight  into  the  inter-relations  of  elements  or 
*  terms '  of  reality,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  if  relations  are 
external  to  their  terms  and  if  terms  are  indifferent  to  relations, 
must  be  an  inexplicable  growth  away  from  reality.  Hence,  if 
reality  honor  the   knowledge  process,  the  systematic  relate  d- 

'  In  this  contentioii  is  contained  the  <  crux '  of  objectiTe  idealism.  If  intelligible 
relations,  meanings,  and  Talues  can  legitimately  be  predicated  of  a  world  that,  when 
considered  apart  from  the  indiTidoal  finite  knower,  has  no  intellectual  meanings,  no 
psychical  Talues,  and  that  is  in  no  sense  constituted  and  sustained  by  intelligence, 
then  objectiTe  idealism  is  false.  It  is  because  I  belicTe  that  knowledge  obtains  for  the 
real  world,  and  that  the  latter  does  honor  intellectual  meanings  and  non-intellectual 
psychical  Talues,  that  I  can  see  no  altematiTe  to  objectiTe  idealism  as  a  metaphysical 
theory. 
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ness  which  pertains  to  knowledge,  and  of  which  the  growth  in 
knowledge  is  the  increasing  revelation,  must  be  organic  to  the 
real.  And  a  reality  to  which  intelligible  relations  are  through 
and  through  organic  is  an  intelligent  reality.  The  total  intelli- 
gence of  reality  is  the  ground  of  its  partial  and  ever  growing  intel- 
ligibility in  and  to  the  finite  mind. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  truth  or  knowledge  which  does  not 
obtain  in  and  for  some  mind.  And,  since  there  can  be  no  world 
of  existents  unqualified  by  truth,  there  can  be  no  world  of  exist- 
ents  without  a  world-mind.  One  might,  of  course,  arbitrarily 
assume  a  reality  utterly  independent  of  all  consciousness  ;  but  a 
reality  of  this  sort  would  be  forever  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion 
and  utterly  meaningless,  since  without  positive  reference  to  our 
experience.  Hence,  the  whole  system  of  psychical  and  other 
finite  existences,  with  whose  interactions  and  interpassions  the 
individual  knower's  experience  is  inextricably  bound  up,  and  on 
which  in  specific  cases  knowledge  seems  to  depend  for  the 
validity  of  its  meanings,  must  in  turn  depend  upon  a  more  inti- 
mate systematic  unity.  The  system  of  individual  experiences 
must  have  a  real  basis  for  the  unity  that  it  depends  upon  at  every 
moment  in  its  life  and  for  its  continuity  from  moment  to  moment 
in  the  world's  history.  The  common  basis  for  thought  and 
knowledge  must  transcend  alike  the  individual  consciousness 
and  the  so-called  '  social  consciousness.'  It  follows  from  the 
principle  that  nothing  can  at  once  exist  and  have  meaning  which 
does  not  exist /^r  a  mind,  that  the  unity  of  the  social  system  of 
individual  experiences  must  h^for  some  mind  or  centre  of  experi- 
ence. In  a  final  analysis  the  objectivity  of  truth,  the  valid  refer- 
ence of  knowledge  to  reality,  depends  on  the  reality  of  a  single, 
systematic  intelligence,  which  must  have  a  determinate  character, 
since  it  is  the  ground  of  a  determinate  system  of  cognitions. 

But,  now,  the  question  confronts  us :  Why  need  there  be  any 
truth  at  all  ?  What  right  has  one  to  assume  that  any  knowledge 
has  final  validity,  that  any  cognitive  meaning  is  honored  by  the 
universe,  that  things  have  any  ultimate  significance  whatsoever  ? 
These  queries  might  be  answered  by  pointing  to  the  splendid 
practical  successes  of  science  in  giving  man  control  over  the 
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physical  world.  But  this  would  be  only  a  make-shift  answer. 
For,  again,  the  objection  might  be  urged  that  our  knowledge  is, 
after  all,  as  yet  very  limited,  is  constantly  changing,  and  the 
years  of  human  science  are  infinitesimally  few  in  comparison  with 
the  supposed  duration  of  the  universe.  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  our  fragmentary  science,  with  its  ideal  of  systematic  com- 
pleteness, is  but  a  happy  hit  which  more  or  less  successfully 
fits  into  the  present  phase  of  an  ageless,  ever-changing  chaos. 
The  vaunted  fitness  of  science  to  the  world  may  be  but  a  chance 
coincidence  amidst  a  chaos  of  innumerable  possibilities.  On  the 
ground  of  a  utilitarian  success  alone,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 
any  final  validity  in  knowledge  nor  any  absolute  truth. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  sceptic  is  himself  unable 
to  refrain  from  assertion  or  judgment  of  some  sort.  In  his 
deepest  doubt  there  lurks  the  assumption  of  a  possible  knowable 
truth.  Even  when  he  suspends  judgment  and  refrains  from  any 
assertion,  he  assumes  that  he  knows  enough  about  the  nature  of 
things  to  make  every  more  specific  assertion  futile.  In  short,  to 
seek  truth  is  a  fundamental  impulse  of  rational  human  nature,  an 
impulse  which  the  most  radical  sceptic  cannot  free  himself  from. 
To  become  reflectively  aware  of  any  experience  is  to  make  judg- 
ments, and  to  make  a  judgment  is  to  assume  that  some  reality  is 
intelligible  or  that  some  truth  is  real.  And,  if  there  be  any  truth 
at  all,  there  must  be  an  absolute  organism  of  truth,  since  no  single 
truth  can  be  valid  for  reality  out  of  its  place  in  the  systematic 
whole  of  truth  which  expresses  the  absolute  and  total  cognitive 
meaning  of  reality.  Even  the  sceptic  cannot  free  himself  from 
the  rule  of  the  instinct  to  know.  His  most  radical  questionings 
presuppose  the  possibility  of  a  rational  answer.  His  most  con- 
sistent attempts  to  suspend  all  judgment  imply  at  the  least  this 
judgment  about  reality,  viz.,  that  it  is  so  constituted  that  no 
human  judgment  can  be  valid  for  it,  or  that  there  is  no  means  of 
determining  whether  any  specific  judgment  is  valid. 

In  short,  to  think  at  all,  even  in  terms  of  the  most  radical 
scepticism,  is  to  assume  the  validity  of  truth.  We  must  seek 
truth  and  promote  its  recognition,  because  it  is  a  mode  or  func- 
tion of  the  common  spiritual  nature  in  men.     Truth  is  an  end- 
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in-itself,  since  it  is  an  integral  pulsation  of  reason  in  the  spirit  of 
man.  In  attaining  truth  the  individual  thinker  is  entering  into 
the  universal  heritage  of  mind. 

Serious  objection  may  be  made  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Supreme 
Rational  Unity  or  Systematic  Intelligence,  on  which  truth  is  made 
to  rest,  has  self-consciousness.  It  may  be  urged  that,  however 
completely  I  may  orgam'ze  my  experience  into  knowledge,  still  my 
experience  and  thought,  as  finite,  are  dependent  on  a  '  not-self  or 

*  other.'  Knowledge  seems  alwa3rs  to  involve  both  a  resemblance 
or  community  of  nature,  between  the  knowing  self  and  the  not- 
self  or  '  other,'  and  a  duality  of  being.  So  far  as  our  insight 
goes,  it  seems,  then,  that  the  very  condition  of  a  conscious  self- 
hood and,  therefore,  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  general,  is 
the  existence  of  an  element  that  cannot  be  comprehended  in  or 
absorbed  into  the  self  s  thinking.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said,  as  soon 
as  one  conceives  knowledge  as  absolute,  one  thinks  the  self  as  abso- 
lutely coincident  with  the  data  of  experience.  Knowing  *  self 
and  known  '  object '  collapse  or  coalesce  into  a  higher  unity.* 
The  objective  reference  or  validity  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
materials  of  experience  ceases,  since  there  is  no  longer  any  exis- 
tentially  outer  object  or  *  other '  to  which  thought  can  be  referred 
by  a  cognitive  self.  Knowledge,  when  it  becomes  absolute, 
fuses  wholly  with  its  object  and  self-consciousness  ceases,  or  is 
transmuted  into  [something  else,  —  into  some  higher,  and,  by  us, 
inconceivable  kind  of  experience.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
in  this  higher  state  of  insight  or  experience  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  cognitive  consciousness,  as  we  human  beings  understand 
consciousness,  nor  any  truth  as  we  conceive  truth.  The  com- 
plete union  of  self  and  not-self  results  in  something  which  may  be 

^  Those  who  emphasize  the  *  immediate '  character  of  '  absolute '  insight,  as  a 
state  in  which  the  distinction  of  knowing  subject  and  object  of  thought  is  <  abolished,' 

*  overcome,'  or  *  transcended/  are  fond  of  citing  emotion  and,  especially,  personal 
loTe»  as  illustrations  of  what  sort  this  higher  state  may  be.  But  the  illustrations  are 
hardly  satisfactory  from  their  standpoint.  In  personal  love  the  distinction  between 
loTer  and  beloved  b  not  abolished  or  overcome.  Requited  love  is  surely  a  case  of 
unity-in-duality.  The  two  persons  are,  indeed,  one,  but  thereby  their  distinctive 
personalities  are  enhanced  and  enriched  to  one  another,  not  transmuted  into  a  higher 
impersonal  unity.  Love  is,  indeed,  a  good  illustration  of  what  knowledge  strives  to 
become  without  ceasing  to  be  knowledge. 
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more  than  a  conscious  self,  but  which  certainly  cannot  be  a  self 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  know  the  self  reflectively.  Hence,  the 
systematic  intelligence  on  which  the  whole  of  knowledge  de- 
pends cannot  be  self-conscious  and  nothing  can  be  true /or  it 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  a  self-coherent  totality  of 
truth  be  real  in  and  for  a  consciousness,  the  relation  of  such  a 
consciousness  to  some  of  its  objects  (1.  ^.,  to  those  objects  of  its 
knowledge  that  are  not  its  own  internal  and  immediate  states  of 
feeling)  must  differ  decidedly  from  the  relation  of  any  human 
consciousness  to  its  corresponding  objects.  Truth  cannot  be  a 
perfect  organism,  unless  it  mean  the  thorough  comprehension, 
by  the  knower,  of  the  determinate  world  of  objects.  A  universal 
knower  must,  then,  as  conscious  knower,  have  a  world  of 
'  objects '  and,  as  perfect  knower,  must  wholly  penetrate,  with 
an  intuitive  insight,  this  world.  Such  a  knower  must  be  in  some 
sense  the  ground  of  his  own  experience.  So  far  as  his  experi- 
ence depends  on  the  activities  and  experiences  of  other  beings, 
their  experiences  must,  in  turn,  somehow  depend  on  his  activity. 
A  world  which  is  the  'other'  of  his  thought  cannot  have  self- 
existence  external  to  his  will.  Hence,  such  a  knower  must  sus- 
tain the  world  of  objects  which  he  knows.  The  '  opposition ' 
between  his  thought  and  its  objects,  for  example,  the  movements 
of  a  material  system  or  the  activities  of  living  and  conscious 
beings,  must  originate  in  his  own  activity.  His  life  can  be 
'  limited '  or  *  determined,'  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  conscious, 
as  originating  an  '  opposition '  through  and  in  which  he  finds  con- 
sciousness ;  in  other  words,  he  is  conscious  as  self-determining 
activity  that  constitutes  the  *  other '  for  his  own  conscious  experi- 
ence. 

This  is  a  difficult  notion  that  probably  no  amount  of  reflection 
will  make  plain  to  our  finite  and  growing  minds.  But  sun-clear 
lucidity  is  not  to  be  expected  in  such  matters.  Moreover,  there 
is  that  in  the  nature  of  human  consciousness  which  gives  us  some 
inkling  of  the  possible  nature  of  a  '  higher '  consciousness.  For 
it  is  not  true  that  knowledge,  in  all  its  phases,  depends  on  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  wholly  external  *  other.'  The  impuke  to  know  is  by 
no   means   always    a   compulsion   from   without,  and  in   self- 
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knowledge  the  object  is  within  the  knower's  thought.  The 
higher  phases  of  knowledge  involve  the  self-initiative  of  the 
knower  who  in  knowing  enlarges  his  being. 

In  order  to  satisfy  its  demands  for  reflective  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things,  the  finite  self  must  seemingly  go  outside  its 
present  selfhood.  But,  indeed,  the  truer  view  is  that  in  knowl- 
edge, as  in  any  kind  of  genuine  self-activity,  growth  in  depth, 
extent,  and  organization  involves  a  constant  dialectic  movement 
between  the  two  poles  of  internally  initiated  interest  and  activity 
and  externally  given  materials  and  obstacles.  And  the  goal  of 
this  movement  is  twofold, —  the  internal  appropriation  or  '  spirit- 
ualization '  of  the  not-self,  and  the  expansion  and  enrichment  of 
the  self.  In  this  dialectic  process  of  development  through  '  op- 
position,' the  mind  assimilates  a  seemingly  foreign  world  more 
and  more  completely  to  itself  and  enlarges  its  own  being  thereby. 
In  knowledge,  which  is  a  special  case  of  this  general  movement, 
the  '  other,'  which  first  appears  as  a  negation  of  the  knowing 
mind,  is  progressively  overcome  and  unified  with  the  mind. 

The  process  of  knowledge,  and,  indeed,  of  experience  as  a 
whole,  is  a  progressive  overcoming  of  the  fundamental  antithesis 
between  self  and  not-self,  which  is  the  nerve  of  all  intellectual 
activity,  of  moral  endeavor,  aesthetic  vision,  and  religious  aspira- 
tion. The  meaning  of  the  antithesis  is  that  it  is  there  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  the  self  is  potentially  infinite,  since  it  can  overcome 
unceasingly  the  opposition  in  question.  It  does  overcome  this 
opposition,  and  make  it  tributary  to  its  own  self-fulfilment,  in  find- 
ing the  true,  as  in  willing  the  good,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful. 

This  process  of  self-realization  is  illustrated  in  the  social  world, 
where  selves  cooperate  to  win  truth  and  goodness  and  to  embody 
the  vision  of  beauty.  The  farther  the  social  relationships  of  selves 
develop,  in  the  direction  of  mutual  understanding  and  inclusive 
sympathy,  the  more  completely  does  the  single  self  learn  to  find 
itself  in  and  through  other  selves.  It  dies  to  its  narrow  selfhood 
to  live  in  a  larger  experience.  The  primitive  savage  is  so  igno- 
rant and  fearful  that  to  him  every  stranger  is  an  enemy,  a  point 
of  absolute  '  opposition.'  The  cultivated  man  of  the  twentieth 
century  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  a  world-literature  and 
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cherish  the  thought  of  a  universal  peace  and  of  a  humane  social 
ethics.  He  lives  through  and  with  others  in  a  vastly  wider, 
richer,  and  more  harmonious  experience  than  that  of  the  savage. 
The  deeper  and  more  harmonious  a  self's  experiences  become, 
the  more  rationally  communicable  and  sharable  do  they  grow. 
Progress  in  rational  self-consciousness  is  at  once  a  growth  in  in- 
ternal self-enlightenment  and  in  communal  experience.  A  living 
world  of  socially  related  individual  centres  tends  toward  fuller 
unity-in-variety.  And  the  *  otherness '  of  its  world  of  things  and 
selves  is  a  prime  condition  of  the  human  self's  growth  in  knowl- 
edge, as  in  goodness  and  in  all  the  forms  of  harmonious  experi- 
ence. Without '  opposition '  or  *  negativity  *  to  be  lived  through, 
there  is  no  reflective  insight  and  no  ethical  volition.  Now,  the 
growth  in  knowledge  is  simply  the  explication  and  revelation  of 
that  community  between  the  self  and  its  world  (of  things  and 
selves)  which  is  implicit  from  the  very  outset  of  mental  life. 

Object  and  subject  of  knowledge,  then,  are  strictly  co-relative. 
The  imperfection  and  indirection  of  our  human  knowledge  result 
from  the  finite  and  growing  character  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  world  system,  both  as  knowers  and  as  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  a  systematic,  self-consistent  whole  of  abso- 
lute truth,  the  mind/^  which  this  truth  is  true  must  have  an  in- 
sight that  transcends  change  and  that  wholly  penetrates,  while 
yet  it  consciously  lives  in,  the  opposition  of  subject-knower  and 
object-known.  Its  knowledge,  it  would  seem,  can  neither  be 
impelled  nor  limited  by  anything  that  remains  stubbornly  out- 
side the  reach  of  its  experience  and  immediate  insight 

A  Supreme  Mind,  of  course,  could  not  be  a  knower  with- 
out an  object  of  knowledge.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such 
a  mind  be  the  ground  of  truth  in  its  self-consistent  totality,  i.  ^., 
if  it  be  the  source  and  basis  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  cogni- 
tion in  finite  centres  of  being,  then  the  '  objects  *  of  its  knowledge 
cannot  constitute  external  and  stubbornly  opaque  limits  to  its 
world  insight.  Every  object,  for  a  Supreme  Self,  must  depend 
on  the  consent  of  his  will  or  somehow  have  its  basis  of  existence 
in  his  being.  The  finite  self  may  possess  its  own  unique  experi- 
ence and  be  the  proximate  initiating  centre  of  its  own  deeds,  but 
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its  being  and  action  must  be  impossible  out  of  relation  to  the 
Supreme  Mind  who  sustains  its  life  and  experience  as  an  element 
in  the  whole  system  of  reality.  One  could  not  conceive  a  Supreme 
Mind  without  finite  centres  of  experience.  Their  lives  and  activi- 
ties must  enter,  as  elements,  into  the  unity  of  its  insight.  Just 
as  a  finite  self  may  be  said  to  have  his  experiences  sympathetically 
reproduced  by  other  finite  selves,  so  by  analogy  a  Supreme  Mind 
may  be  said  to  apprehend  intuitively  and  in  perfect  degree  the 
mind  of  a  finite  self  without  abolishing  the  latter's  unique  experi- 
ence and  life.  Mind  can  give  to  mind  without  losing,  and  take 
without  robbing.  Truth  may  be  shared  in  common  by  a  multi- 
tude of  minds  and  yet  refer  to  one  indivisible  object.  So  a  finite 
self,  here  and  now,  will  have  this  bit  of  experience  or  this  par- 
ticular propositional  truth  as  a  unique  element  in  his  mental 
history,  ^ut  the  final  validity  and  significance  of  this  local  and 
limited  experience  will  depend  upon  its  relations  in  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  absolute  or  •  ideal  *  experience  of  the  Supreme  Mind. 
The  latter  may  know  our  experiences  as  elements  in  the  sys- 
tematic meaning  of  the  universe,  while  our  experiences  remain 
uniquely  valid  for  us. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  knowledge  is  but  a 
transient  episode  in  an  unconscious  universe.  But,  if  so,  and  if 
the  universe  have  any  coherence,  then  no  knowledge  is  true,  since 
there  is  no  absolute  whole  of  truth.  If  there  be  no  organism  of 
truth,  then  the  statement  that  knowledge  is  an  episode  in  an 
unconscious  universe  is  untrue,  and  there  is  no  universe  except 
for  one  who  is  willing  to  make  unmeaning  assertions. 

The  *  experience '  or  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Supreme 
Mind  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  direct  and  intuitive,  in  contrast 
with  the  hindered  and  piecemeal  character  of  our  human  dis- 
cursive knowledge.  The  Ultimate  Mind  must  apprehend  truth 
in  its  systematic  totality,  and  the  absolute  truth  must  be  the 
whole  system  of  relations  and  terms  which  is  intuitively  per- 
ceived or  grasped  in  a  single  and  continuous  act  by  such  a  mind. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  neither  the  truths  of  mathematics 
nor  of  perception  (the  two  poles  of  human  knowledge)  need  exist 
for  such  a  mind  precisely  as  they  exist  for  our  minds.     Obviously 
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perceptive  intelligence  in  such  a  mind  must  grasp  every  item  of 
perception  in  all  its  relations,  and  this  our  minds  never  do.  The 
Supreme  Mind  must  be  an  intuitive  intelligence ;  our  minds  are 
largely  discursive  in  their  operations.  For  example,  the  propo- 
sition that  2  +  2  =8  4,  or  that  the  three  interior  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  need  not  represent 
acts  of  thought  for  a  perfect  intuitive  intelligence.  Grasping  all 
finite  existences  in  their  systematic  relations,  it  does  not  need  to 
add,  multiply,  or  divide.  Grasping  space  in  its  final  truth,  in  the 
totality  of  the  real,  such  a  mind  does  not  need  to  geometrize.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  intuitive  processes  of  the  highest 
genius  in  science,  poetry,  and  art,  processes  which  transcend  dis- 
cursive thinking,  give  us  the  best  hints  of  the  nature  of  a  Supreme 
Intuitive  Intelligence. 

While  the  Supreme  Mind  is  the  necessary  impUcate  of  the 
system  of  finite  existences,  sentient  and  insentient,  and  cannot  be 
thought  out  of  relation  to  these,  it  cannot  be  an  existent  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  finite  things  exist  Its  being  must  at  once 
transcend  every  form  of  existence  and  sustain  the  system  of  the 
finite  in  its  organized  totality  of  meanings  or  of  truth.  The  ulti- 
mate presupposition  of  truth's  reality  or  validity  is  a  transcendent 
consciousness  or  *  ideal '  experience,  whose  being  is  the  pure  ac- 
tuality of  intuitive  thinking  or  active  reason,  and  whose  expression 
is  twofold,  —  the  validity  of  knowledge  and  the  system  of  finite 
existents  concerning  which  knowledge  is  valid. 

There  yet  remains  the  grave  difficulty  as  to  how  one  is  to  con- 
ceive the  relation  to  change  and  progress  in  finite  beings  of  an 
Eternal  and  Perfect  Knower,  some  objects  of  whose  knowledge 
are  changing  and  in  process  of  development.  This  difficulty  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  greatest  and  weightiest  of  all  speculative  prob- 
lems.    Its  consideration  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

Joseph  A.  Leighton. 
HoBART  College. 


GERMAN   PHILOSOPHY   IN    1907. 

IN  my  former  article,  "  Contemporary  Philosophy  in  Germany 
(1906)/'*  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  development  of  Ger- 
man philosophical  speculation  appeared  to  repeat  "on  a  new 
basis  the  development  of  idealism  from  Kant  to  Hegel."  I  used 
the  phrase  *  on  a  new  basis '  intentionally ;  for  a  blind,  senseless 
repetition,  which  could  only  be  reaction  in  the  worst  meaning, 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  The  '  new  basis '  is  given  in 
the  fixation  of  the  deepest  Kantian  principles.  The  clear  sepa- 
ration of  the  transcendental  and  psychological  elements,  and 
especially  the  sharp  sundering  of  the  transcendental  and  meta- 
physical views  of  reality,  are  in  general  carried  further  and  with 
severer  logic  by  those  men  who  go  beyond  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling  than  was  the  case  with  their  great  prototypes.  Rickert 
is  correct  when  he  says :  *'  One  need  have  no  fear  that  we  shall  be 
obUged  again  to  pass  through  the  process  of  development  from 
Kant  to  Fichte,  from  Fichte  to  the  romanticism  of  Schelling  or 
Schopenhauer,  and  from  there  to  Hegel.  As  we  find  them,  we 
cannot  use  the  systems  of  the  past.  Our  time  brings  new  prob- 
lems that  demand  new  answers,  and  in  historical  life  nothing  has 
ever  repeated  itself.  But  one  should  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Kantian  and  post-Kantian  idealism  is  a  treasure-house  of  thoughts 
that  we  have  not  yet  minted,  out  of  which  we  can  draw  a  pleni- 
tude of  valuable  stimuli,  when  we  have  to  struggle  with  the 
philosophical  problems  of  our  age."  *  In  the  same  spirit  I 
expressed  myself  in  my  last  annual  report  on  the  relation  of  con- 
temporary philosophy  to  the  classical  past.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  survey  the  production  of  the  past  year,  I  can  only  discover 
confirmation  of  the  view  I  then  expressed  on  the  aims  and  tend- 
encies of  modern  investigation.  Kant  is  still  the  ideal  focal 
point ;  his  influence  continues  to  widen. 

»  Philosophical  Rkvibw,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  237  ff. 

*Du  Philosophie  im  Beginn  des  twaH%igsten  Jahrhunderti,     The  article  oq 
GtschUhtsphiloiophie^  pp.  332  ff. 
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The  revival  of  the  idealistic  speculation  from  Kant  to  Hegel  is 
still  going  on  ;  theneo-romantic  movement  has  lost  little  intensity. 
In  agreement  with  my  perspective,  sketched  in  my  last  report, 
the  fantastic  excess  of  this  tendency  is  more  and  more  checked 
by  sober  inquiry,  and  the  philosophical  literature  of  1907  exhibits, 
in  general,  a  more  solid  character  than  that  of  1906.  As  the 
theoretical  situation  has  naturally  undergone  no  radical  change 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  I  may  use  my  former  classification 
and  disposition  of  subject-matter. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  phenomenon,  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  in  course  of  preparation,  and  which 
came  to  the  fullest  development  last  year :  the  adjustment  be- 
tween philosophy  and  science,  which  in  a  characteristic  way  was 
brought  about  by  both  sides,  by  the  philosophers  not  less  than 
by  scientific  investigators.  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  Kantian 
philosophy  that  occasion  was  offered  for  this  reciprocal  activity. 
The  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  experience,  however  gener- 
ally interpreted,  raised  the  further  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
separate  scientific  experiences.  Now  Kant,  in  addition  to  his 
chief  work,  which  serves  neither  as  a  foundation  of  psychology 
nor  of  mathematical  physics,  but  is  an  explanation  of  a  concep- 
tion of  nature  comprehending  both  inner  and  outer  phenomena, 
wrote  a  series  of  works  dealing  with  the  concrete  principles  of 
the  separate  disciplines  of  physics,  jurisprudence,  and  anthro- 
pology. In  Schelling  and  Hegel  this  tendency  to  unite  philoso- 
phy and  the  investigation  of  particular  phenomena  is  still  more 
markedly  developed.  And  so  neo-Kantianism  assumed  to  a  large 
extent  the  inheritance  of  the  master,  in  the  sense  of  demanding  a 
descent  from  the  heights  of  abstract  universality  to  the  sphere  of 
scientific  inquiry.  The  Marburg  School  opened  the  road  to 
mathematical  physics,  Rickert  the  road  to  history,  Natorp  and 
Stammler  to  sociology.  Of  late,  physical  and  especially  mathe- 
matical problems  have  gained  the  ascendency  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  threaten  the  obscuration  of  general  philosophical  interest. 

Consequent  upon  this  is  the  current  high  appreciation  and 
attention  accorded  to  Leibniz.  This  attention  is  directed  not  so 
much  to  his   metaphysical  and   cosmological   ideas  as  to  his 
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achievements  in  mathematics,  epistemology,  and  the  philosophy 
of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  investigators  in  the  special  sci- 
ences,—  mathematicians,  physicists,  psychologists,  biologists, 
historians,  sociologists, —  are  seeking  a  philosophical  basis  for 
their  methods  and  aims.  Consequently,  the  cords  that  bind  the 
sciences  and  philosophy  together  grow  stronger,  and  questions 
of  the  right,  aim,  and  limitations  of  such  union  become  more 
prominent 

This  is  especially  shown  by  two  large  collective  works,  which 
are  the  more  important,  because  the  most  distinguished  exponents 
of  German  philosophy  express  their  views  here :  The  Festschrift 
dedicated  to  Kuno  Fischer  (second,  corrected  edition,  published 
by  Winter,  Heidelberg),  entitled  Die  Philosophie  im  Beginn  des 
zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts,  and  the  volume,  Systematische  Philoso- 
phie, forming  a  part  of  Hinneberg's  Kultur  der  Gegemvart  (Teub- 
ner).  These  volumes  raise  the  consideration  of  three  chief  prob- 
lems :  (i)  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  science  and 
philosophy  in  general ;  (2)  how  far  the  special  sciences  admit  of 
philosophical  foundation;  (3)  the  question  of  the  classification  of 
the  sciences  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  All  three  ques- 
tions, whose  interdependence  is  evident,  have  been  raised  in 
modem  philosophical  investigation.  They  are  especially  dis- 
cussed  in  the  two  collective  works  already  mentioned  and  in 
others  also.  Stumpf  attempts  to  answer  the  first  question  in 
an  address  entitled  Die  Wiedergeburt  der  PhilosophU  (Berlin, 
Universitatsbuchdruckerei,  1907).  This  is  the  rectoral  ad- 
dress, deUvercd  by  Stumpf  in  October,  1907,  at  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Stumpf  maintains  a  middle  position  between  the 
extremes  of  rationalism  and  empiricism.  The  rationalistic  ex- 
treme, which  consists  in  the  deduction  of  all  empirical  form  and 
content  from  an  ultimate  philosophical  principle,  is  Heel's 
position.  The  empiristic  extreme,  the  way  for  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Comte,  finds  its  complete  exposition  in  Avenarius, 
whose  empiristic  system  limits  the  business  of  philosophy  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  most  general  concepts  formed  within  the  special 
sciences  and  weighs  their  chances  of  survival  in  terms  of  their 
economic  value.     Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  two 
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other  points  of  view,  one  of  them  represented  by  Kant,  i.  e.^ 
rationalism,  the  other  represented  by  Wundt,  a  view  closely  akin 
to  empiricism.  Kant's  transcendental  idealism  sets  out  to  deduce 
formal  principles  of  philosophy  a  priori.  The  critical  empiricism 
of  Wundt  ^  assigns  to  philosophy  the  task  of  assimilating  the  de- 
liverances of  the  special  sciences  into  a  system  free  from  inner 
contradiction.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  Kant  or  even  so  far  as 
Hegel,  as  he  does  not  concede  to  philosophy  the  foundation  but 
only  the  superstructure.  He  goes  further,  however,  than  does 
Avenarius  in  ascribing  to  philosophy  a  productive  value.  These 
four  views  are  of  basic  significance.  All  others  are  derivatives  of 
them  by  combination  or  mediation.  Stumpf  takes  a  mediating 
position.  He  distinguishes  between  aprioristic  and  empiristic 
philosophy,  and,  although  he  recognizes  the  unquestionable  ad- 
vantages of  the  former  in  Hegel  and  Schelling,  he  decides  for  the 
latter  as  more  fruitful  and  solid.  He  demands  of  philosophy, 
primarily,  thorough  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  because 
the  chief  problems  are  to  be  sought  here.  Nevertheless,  the 
philosopher  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  inves- 
tigator of  nature.  Neither  the  mere  physicist  (or  mathematician) 
nor  the  epistemologist,  but  only  a  thinker  acquainted  with  both 
realms  of  thought  could  definitively  solve  this  problem.  Stumpf 
is  thinking  here  especially  of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  number, 
the  doctrine  of  probability,  and  atomism.  Also  on  the  primeval 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  physical  and  psychical, 
Stumpf  looks  for  light  from  a  union  of  epistemology  and  empirical 
science.  He  is  not,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  natural  science 
can  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  philosophy,  but  concedes  prior- 
ity to  spirit,  as  this  is  for  us  the  only  immediate.  In  this  respect 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Lotze  are  right ;  but  the  revival  of 
the  philosophy  of  identity  is  unconditionally  rejected  by  Stumpf. 
He  expects  from  the  future  philosophical  genius  a  combination 
of  the  Kantian  and  Leibnizian  spirit. 

Wundt's  definition  concedes  fewer  prerogatives  to  philosophy. 
His  view  is  expressed  in  an  essay,  Metaphysik,  published  in  the 

^Heinrich  Gomperz  has  lately  taken  thb  Tiew,  at  least  as  a  program,  in  his 
Methodologies  the  first  Tolmne  of  his  Weltanschauungslehre, 
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above  mentioned  collective  work,  Kultur  der  Gegenwart.  **  Meta- 
physics/' he  says,  "  is  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  Weltanschauung 
that  unifies  the  component  elements  of  our  particular  knowledge, 
the  attempt  being  based  on  the  total  scientific  consciousness  of 
an  age  or  on  the  especially  conspicuous  content  of  the  same." 
Wundt's  definition  of  metaphysics,  as  shown  by  his  other  works, 
is  essentially  identical  with  his  definition  of  philosophy.  It  is 
entirely  clear  that  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  if  they  are  merely 
a  combination  of  the  results  of  the  special  sciences  into  a  system 
free  from  contradiction,  must  be  dependent  on  the  variations 
within  these  spedal  disciplines,  and  subordinate  to  them  in  form 
and  content  This  view  is  very  remote  from  Kant's.  Kant  sees 
the  foundation  of  philosophy  in  the  synthetic  transcendental 
log^c.  The  combination  of  the  g^ven  into  a  system  free  from 
contradiction  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  function  of  general,  formal 
logic,  and  this  must  be  regarded  by  Wundt  as  an  instrument  of 
philosophical  investigation.  Wundt  sketches  in  this  essay  an  in- 
teresting plan  of  the  evolutionary  history  of  metaphysic,  which 
develops  in  three  stadia,  that  of  poetical,  dialectic,  and  critical 
metaphysics.  In  the  works  of  Haeckel,  Mach,  and  Ostwald  on 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  —  works  that  are  only  metaphysical  in 
appearance,  —  one  finds  successively  these  three  stadia  repre- 
sented. Dilthey  and  Paulsen  ascribe  to  philosophy  a  greater 
independence  than  do  Wundt  and  Stumpf. 

Dilthey,  in  his  essay.  Das  Wesen  der  Philosophie  (in  Kultur  der 
Gegenwart)^  attempts  to  introduce  unity  into  the  body  of  historical 
definitions.  Three  essential  tendencies  in  philosophy  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Dilthey,  viz.,  positivism,  objective  idealism,  and 
idealism  of  inner  freedom.  The  inadequacy  of  metaphysics  with 
reference  to  ultimate  determinations,  does  not  mean  its  loss  of 
value.  **  The  relativity  of  every  Weltanschauung  is  not  the  final 
word  of  the  spirit,  which  has  passed  through  them  all,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  the  spirit,  as  opposed  to  each  individual  Weltan- 
sckauung,  and  at  the  same  time  the  positive  consciousness  that  in 
the  different  attitudes  of  the  spirit  the  One  Reality  of  the  world  is 
given  us."  This  is  a  highly  valuable  insight,  which  is  more  and 
more  gaining  control  of  modem  philosophy.    Without  giving  up 
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metaphysics,  and  without  regarding  its  method  as  meaningless, 
he  docs  not  regard  metaphysical  conceptions  as  entitled  to 
any  absolute  significance.  They  disclose  one  aspect  of  the 
world,  not  the  whole  world.  This  view  is  championed  also  by 
Wundt,  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  and  Volkelt,  and  still  more  posi- 
tively by  Simmel.  The  essence  of  philosophy,  which  Dilthey 
distinguishes  happily  and  profoundly  from  religion  and  art,  is 
described  as  a  manifold  of  problems,  the  common  element  in 
which  is  the  subjugation  of  the  dark  sphere  of  the  instincts  under 
the  dominion  of  the  reason  and  the  struggle  toward  ultimate  uni- 
versal ideals  of  unity.  "  The  fundamental  attribute  of  philoso- 
phy is,  therefore,  the  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  transcends 
the  definite,  finite,  limited  interest  and  strives  to  regulate  every 
theory  that  originates  out  of  a  limited  need  by  means  of  a  more 
comprehensive  idea."  In  this  way  Dilthey,  in  Kant's  spirit, 
gives  the  autonomous  essence  of  philosophy  its  due. 

Paulsen  also,  in  his  essay,  Die  Zukunftsaufgaben  der  Pkilosa- 
phie  (in  Kultur  der  Gegenwart\  attempts  to  secure  for  philosophy 
independence  in  its  epistemological  and  metaphysical  aspects. 
In  reference  to  ontology,  Paulsen  characterizes  his  view  as  ob- 
jective idealism ;  his  philosophy  is  panpsychism.  In  reference  to 
cosmology,  he  substitutes  monistic  pantheism  for  atomism,  for  the 
former  of  which  support  is  given  in  the  reciprocity  that  extends 
from  the  most  minute  to  the  greatest  spatial  and  temporal  phe- 
nomena. Like  Hartmann  and  Wundt,  Paulsen  attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  synthesis  between  intellectualism  and  voluntarism.  He 
attempts  to  harmonize  his  metaphysics  with  Kant's  criticism. 
Philosophy  is  not  exhausted  by  the  exact  sciences,  neither  can  it 
be  limited  to  an  internally  consistent  combination  of  their  results. 
So  much  can  be  stated  as  the  result  of  these  discussions.  All  in- 
vestigation concerns  itself  with  the  factual ;  it  presupposes  the 
concept  of  fact.  The  meaning  of  fact,  of  reality,  is  a  philosoph- 
ical question,  that  precedes  all  particular  investigation,  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  by  any  combination  of  actualities. 
Philosophical  epistemology  contains  the  principles  of  ontology 
and  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  '  First  Philosophy.'  Before  one 
investigates  the  content  of  being,  one  must  first  clarify  the  con- 
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cept  of  being.  Before  one  investigates  nature,  one  must  first 
clarify  the  notion  of  nature.  And  so  the  study  of  psychology 
demands  a  philosophical  explanation,  which  scarcely  permits  of 
being  confined  to  a  negative  determination  of  psychology  with- 
out a  soul  (Fr.  A.  Lange). 

Only  after  a  general  exposition  of  this  sort,  which  is  joined  to 
no  particular  knowledge,  can  an  attempt  be  made  to  discuss 
philosophically  the  special  disciplines  in  detail :  physics,  biol- 
ogy, history,  characterology,  sociology.  Ethics,  aesthetics,  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion  share  with  general  epistemology  and 
ontology  the  rank  of  *  First  Philosophy,'  having  to  do  with  norms 
and  values,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  derivable  from  the 
realm  of  facts.  In  the  third  place,  one  may  conceive  of  a  phi- 
losophy that  undertakes  the  encyclopedic  task  of  a  consistent 
penetration,  combination,  and  unification  of  the  entire  realm  of 
knowledge.  The  various  definitions  of  philosophy  do  not  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other ;  in  fact,  its  concept,  as  history  insist- 
ently teaches  us,  cannot  be  strictly  unitary. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  attitude  of  these  various 
thinkers  toward  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  mirrored  in  their 
conceptions  of  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics.  Logic  is  discussed 
by  Windelband  in  Philosophie  im  Beginn  des  swanzigsUn  Jahr- 
hunderts,  and  by  Riehl  in  Kultur  der  Gegemvart.  As  both 
thinkers  take  their  start  from  Kant,  there  is  no  essential  opposi- 
tion in  their  views.  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  fact 
that  Riehl  regards  algebraic  logic  as  an  important  achievement, 
while  Windelband  looks  upon  it  as  a  sterile  game.  It  is  espe- 
cially in  epistemology  that  both  philosophers  stand  on  Kantian 
ground,  although  Windelband  represents  more  strictly  the  his- 
torical criticism,  while  Riehl  inclines  to  positivism.  In  the  Fest- 
schrift^ Ethics  is  treated  by  Bruno  Bauch,  and  in  the  Kultur  der 
Gegenwart,  by  Paulsen.  Here  the  opposition  between  apriorism 
and  empiricism  is  more  marked.  Bauch  takes  the  Kantian  point 
of  view  :  the  moral  law  in  its  inner  essence  is  not  derived  from 
experience  and  has  a  purely  formal  character.  Bauch  distin- 
guishes between  the  dogmatism  of  the  social,  utilitarian  morality, 
the  immoral  individualism  of  Nietzsche,  and  the  critical  ethics. 
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He  favors  Nietzsche  as  against  a  dogmatism  which  aims  to  level 
individual  distinctions  in  the  interest  of  shallow  average  values, 
but  he  sees  Nietzsche's  profound  mistake  in  thinking  he  could 
utilize  the  naturalism  of  the  will-to-power  as  a  basis  for  the  read- 
justment of  all  values.  As  Bauch  rightly  observes,  power  is  a 
natural  phenomenon,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  the  superior  and  may  even  decide  against  the  stronger.  The 
purely  formal  moral  principle,  that  Bauch  develops  in  dependence 
on  Kant,  aims  to  leave  free  play  for  individuality,  as  the  content 
of  the  act  and  its  motive  are  not  the  essential  elements  here.  The 
essential  element  here  is  the  universal  maxim.  This  appears 
to  be  a  reconciliation  of  individualism  and  universalism.  Paulsen, 
on  the  contrary,  rejects  the  critical  foundation  and  endeavors  to 
find  a  unifying  principle  in  the  breadth  of  historical  experience. 
He  goes  back  to  Aristotle,  because  he  regards  the  essence  of 
morality  as  given  in  the  unfolding  of  all  human  and  cultural 
forces ;  he  approaches  a  naturalistic  view,  in  citing  as  criterion 
of  the  moral,  those  elements  that  promote  the  survival  of  hu- 
manity. He  subordinates  this  conception  to  his  anti-materialistic 
metaphysics.  The  world  is  a  spiritual  totality,  regulated  by  moral 
ends. 

^Esthetics  is  treated  in  the  Festschrift  by  Groos,  in  the  Kultur 
der  Gegemvart  by  Lipps.  Groos  discriminates  between  a  tran- 
scendental-normative and  a  psychological-descriptive  analysis  of 
the  problem,  and  ascribes  a  relative  justification  to  each  view. 
In  opposition  to  logical  normation,  which  lays  claim  to  absolute 
value,  although  it  is  limited  by  the  presupposition  of  the  idea  of 
truth,  psychological  normation  is  concerned  with  relative  values, 
which  may  be  invalidated  by  experience.  Groos  next  investigates 
the  psychical  conditions  of  aesthetic  creation  and  appreciation,  in 
which  the  concept  of  Einfuhlung  (Sympathy^)  plays  an  essential 
role.  Lipps  discusses  this  concept  minutely.  He  distinguishes 
between  three  kinds  of  Einfuhlung:  general  apperceptive  Ein- 
fuhlung, as  in  the  reduction  of  a  manifold  to  unity ;  natural  Ein- 
fuhlung, which  regards  external  reality  as  a  psychical  thing,  filled 

>  Professor  E.  B.  Htchener  has  suggested  the  introdaction  of  the  tenn  *'  enpathy  *' 
IS  an  eqniTftlent  for  Einfuhlung, 
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with  forces  and  energies ;  temperament  Einfuhlung,  which  re- 
gards the  subjective  feeling-character  as  an  element  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  itself.  Upps  furnishes,  further,  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  arts  from  the  standpoint  of  their  media  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  philosophy  of  religion  is  discussed  only  in  the  Festschrift^ 
in  which  the  article  is  written  by  Troeltsch.  The  author  discusses 
his  subject  under  five  rubrics :  the  relation  of  religion  to  philoso- 
phy, to  theology,  to  epistemology,  to  psychology,  and  finally  the 
traditional  classical  philosophy  of  religion.  He  distinguishes 
between  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  Kantian  sense,  and  objects  to 
the  attempt  made  by  Kant  to  introduce  an  abstract  intellectuali- 
zation  of  specifically  religious  contents,  as  in  the  case  of  inspira- 
tion and  revelation.  He  thinks  the  future  of  religion  will  be  de- 
termined by  a  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  with  a  philosophically 
spiritualized  faith. 

The  history  of  philosophy  is  also  discussed  in  the  Festschrift. 
Windelband  criticises  its  aims  and  problems  in  a  spirited  essay. 
It  seems  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  absolute 
truth  has  a  history  and  a  development,  that  this  history  is  even 
essential  to  such  knowledge,  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  But  the 
following  consideration  enlightens  us :  man  cannot  grasp  absolute 
truths  in  their  own  form,  but  merely  in  the  imperfect  form  of  his 
personal  consciousness,  which  only  gradually  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  them.  This  explains  the  controversy  between  philo- 
sophical systems  and  the  thinkability  of  a  relative  justification  ot 
opposing  philosophies,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  for  the  essence  of  philosophy  itself. 

This  closes  the  series  of  writings  that  discuss  the  relation  of 
philosophy  to  science.  Then  follows  the  second  problem,  the 
problem  of  a  philosophical  foundation  for  the  special  disciplines. 
First  of  all,  we  have  the  two  realms,  inner  and  outer  world,  — 
psychology  and  philosophy  of  nature.  Wundt  and  Ebbinghaus 
write  on  psychology,  the  former  in  the  Festschrift,  the  latter  in 
Kultur  der  Gegenwart.  Wundt  confines  himself,  in  the  main,  to  a 
historical  survey,  singling  out  for  discussion  the  two  achievements 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  experimental  psychology  and  folkpsy- 
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chology.  Ebbinghaus  analyzes  first  the  various  theories  of  the 
nature  of  the  psychological.  He  rejects  the  theory  of  interaction 
and  favors  the  theory  of  parallelism.  This  he  explains  meta- 
physically :  the  physical  and  psychical  are  merely  phenomenal 
forms  of  a  unitary  third  element.  Especial  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  the  higher  psychical  content,  faith,  art,  and 
morality,  which  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  moderate 
empiricism. 

The  two  philosophies  of  nature  stand  in  sharp  opposition  to 
each  other,  that  of  Lipps  presented  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Festschrift  and  that  of  Ostwald  in  the  Kultur  der  Gegenwart. 
While  Ostwald,  in  spite  of  his  empiristic  tendency,  advances  a 
baroque  metaphysic,  Lipps  stands  on  the  heights  of  the  critical 
consciousness  and  from  this  point  penetrates  the  entire  fabric  of 
mythological  and  anthropological  concepts,  which  continue  to 
dominate  the  philosophy  of  nature. 

Ostwald's  reputation  is  based  on  his  achievement  in  the  special 
sciences,  and  not  on  his  philosophical  utterances,  and  it  is  there- 
fore questionable  whether  his  selection  for  this  discussion  was 
justifiable.  Ostwald  clings  to  the  set  of  views  whose  ontological 
significance  is  ruthlessly  exposed  by  Lipps,  without  giving  any 
critical  account  of  them.  His  study  is  not  lacking  in  interesting 
explanations  that  are  to  the  point.  But  as  a  philosophy  of  nature, 
his  theories  fail  to  justify  themselves.  The  objection  raised  by 
Ostwald  against  the  apriorism  of  mathematics,  rests  chiefly  on 
the  old  confusion  of  value  and  origin  of  knowledge,  a  confusion 
censured  by  Kant.  And  so  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  scientific  investigation  of  na- 
ture, as  he  regards  the  former  as  merely  the  combination  of  the 
experiences  deposited  in  the  latter.  The  brilliant  fashion  in 
which  Lipps  discusses  the  problem  from  a  completely  opposite 
standpoint,  I  shall  take  up  later,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
my  report,  and  because  of  the  connection  of  Lipps's  views  with 
those  of  Schelling. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  presented  by  Rickert  and  Eucken 
in  a  somewhat  similar  spirit ;  by  the  former  in  the  Festschrift^  by 
the  latter  in  the  Kultur  der  Gegemvart.     Rickert's  view  is  well 
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known  from  his  epoch-making  work,  Die  Grenzen  der  natunvis^ 
senschaftUchen  Begriffsbildung,  He  shows  here  that  a  blending 
of  history  with  the  science  of  nature  is  not  possible,  because  the 
formation  of  notions  in  the  one  case  is  an  individualizing  and 
evaluating  process,  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  a  generalizing 
process.  That  from  the  immense  fullness  of  becoming  some- 
thing is  selected  as  historically  significant,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
we  make  a  judgment  of  value.  What  one  refers  to  as  the  mean- 
ing of  history  is  no  natural  law  of  development ;  it  is  an  ideal 
norm  that  we  attach  to  historical  process.  It  presupposes  belief 
in  a  supreme  value  of  life,  that  we  at  the  same  time  regard  as  the 
absolute  end  of  historical  evolution. 

Eucken  also  distinguishes  between  the  meaning  of  history  and 
the  natural  course  of  events.  He  finds,  in  the  first  place,  an 
antinomy  between  the  external  dependence  of  man  on  temporal 
processes  and  his  historical  impulse  to  preserve  the  past,  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  feeling  that  there  are  permanent 
values,  which  are  untouched  by  temporal  variations.  It  is  the  same 
antinomy  that  Windelband  attempts  to  solve  in  his  essay  on  his- 
tory, and  he  and  Eucken  solve  it  in  similar  ways.  The  spiritual 
life  is,  in  and  for  itself,  a  system  of  eternal  values  ;  but  it  reveals 
itself  to  man  only  piece  by  piece,  not  as  a  whole,  and  this  reve- 
lation, therefore,  needs  time,  in  which  it  is  gradually  conveyed  to 
humanity.  From  this  opposition  between  the  limited,  natural, 
empirical  character  of  human  consciousness  and  the  eternal,  ab- 
solute^and  spiritual  nature  of  the  ideal  world,  arises  the  necessity 
of  history,  the  conflict  between  error  and  truth,  the  variability  of 
culture-forms  in  conjunction  with  the  feeling  for  the  permanent 
that  springs  from  the  essence  of  culture  itself.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  find  in  the  Festschrift  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of 
law  by  Lask,  and  in  the  Ktdtur  der  Gegenwart  a  discussion  of 
pedagogy  by  Munch.  Lask  aims  to  introduce  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  law  the  strict  transcendental  viewpoint  in  distinction  from 
the  empirical,  which  deduces  the  universal  character  of  law  from 
particular  legal  facts,  and  in  distinction  from  the  metaphysical 
viewpoint  of  natural  rights,  where  the  concrete,  historical  content 
of  the  law  is  supplanted  by  arbitrary  forms  of  thought.     This 
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content  must  remain  undisturbed ;  the  aprioristic  spiritual  norms 
should  serve  merely  for  evaluation. 

Munch  keeps  the  psychological  and  the  ethical  character  of 
education  distinct ;  he  sketches  the  historical  development  of 
pedagogy.  He  refers  to  the  various  modem  movements  for  in- 
ternal and  external  organization  of  instruction,  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  modifying  it  in  terms  of  the  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions of  civilization. 

If  we  compare  the  two  works,  we  find  that  the  Philosophie  im 
Beginn  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts  is  more  unitary  than  the 
Ktdtur  der  Gegenwart^  which  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  essays  centre  about  the  personality  of  Kuno  Fischer.  The 
essays  maintain,  in  general,  the  viewpoint  of  criticism  :  the  clear 
discrimination  between  value  and  reality,  ideal  and  actual,  idea 
and  experience,  dominates  the  whole  and  its  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kultur  der  Gegenwart  shows  that  combination  of  empiri- 
cism, psychologism,  and  metaphysics,  which  ordinarily  manifests 
itself,  when  the  principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  are 
rejected. 

Criticism  is  not  a  finished  entirety  that  can  be  converted  into 
a  dogma,  but  it  points  the  way  for  future  development.  The 
wealth  of  problems  contained  in  it  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
method  become  visible  anew  every  year  in  the  philosophical 
literature.  The  Kantstudien  last  year  published  a  series  of 
articles  of  importance  for  the  questions  under  consideration. 
Cassirer  investigated  the  relations  of  logic  to  mathematics  in  a 
study  entitled  Kant  und  dii  tnodeme  Mathematik^  in  which,  in 
referring  to  Russell's  and  Couturat's  works,  he  adduces  proofs 
that  Kant's  foundation  of  mathematics  is  confirmed  by  modem 
theories,  if  we  only  keep  one  point  in  mind :  as  an  epistemo* 
logical  system  it  is  deduced  not  from  the  ^Esthetic,  but  from  the 
Analytic,  not  from  pure  perception  but  from  the  Transcendental 
Logic.  In  a  later  number  Bauch  published  an  interesting  article, 
Erfahrung  und  Geometrie  in  ikrem  erkenntnistheoretischen  Ver- 
haltnis.  In  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  subtle  investigation,  this 
thinker  examined  the  various  possibilities  of  a  mediation  between 
geometry  and  experience.     The  foundation  of  the  Euclidean 
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geometry  on  the  generalization  of  experience  is  rejected  because 
of  the  aprioristic  character  of  the  discipline.  Its  superiority  to 
the  non-Euclidean  geometries  of  Riemann  and  Lobatschewski  is 
not  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  it  is  supplementarily 
confirmed  by  experience,  for  experience  does  not  attain  to  the 
ideality  of  pure  forms.  Finally,  Poincare's  citation  of  conven- 
ience, as  the  element  that  explains  its  success,  is  not  tenable. 
For  convenience,  according  to  Bauch's  convincing  argument,  is  a 
purely  psychological  mark,  incapable  of  supporting  any  logical, 
basic  truth,  and  therewith  the  much  cited  principle  of  economy  is 
also  made  ineffectual. 

As  long  as  one  regards  the  various  geometries  from  a  universal, 
formal  point  of  view,  they  are  all  of  equal  value.  It  is  only  when 
one  regards  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  transcendental 
logic,  where  the  connection  between  thought  and  being  comes 
into  consideration,  that  differences  arise.  The  Euclidean  geom- 
etry is  adequate  to  the  confirmation  of  experience,  somewhat  in 
the  sense  that  the  latter  is  not  made  possible  by  the  analytic  prin- 
ciple of  identity,  but  by  the  synthetic  principle  of  causality.  The 
question  as  to  what  furnishes  the  Euclidean  geometry  with  this 
power  over  experience,  a  question  which  Bauch  does  not  discuss 
in  detail,  is  scarcely  answerable  in  its  entire  extent ;  we  are  here 
concerned  with  an  ultimate  factum,  not  further  dedudble.  Never- 
theless, the  concession  seems  to  be  made  to  experience  here  that 
in  its  universal  character  it  needs  the  specific  idealization  offered 
in  our  geometry.  Inasmuch  as  we  mean  by  apriorism  not  any 
innate  psychical  faculty,  but  rather  logical  idealism,  the  status  of 
apriorism  is  not  affected.  The  Euclidean  geometry  is  related  to 
our  empirical  space  analogously  to  the  way  in  which  causality  is 
related  to  empirical  succession.  One  cannot  speak  of  an  emi»ri-r 
cal  deduction,  but  rather  of  an  empirical  possession,  of  pure 
forms.  This  relation  of  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  and  Logic 
to  experience  I  have  attempted  to  clarify  in  another  article  of  the 
Kantstudien  of  last  year.  Die  Gremen  des  Empirismus  und  des 
Rationalismus  in  Kanfs  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  A  notable 
article  by  Medicus  on  Kant  und  die  gegenwartige  Aufgabe  der 
Logik  will  be  referred  to  later.     There  have  also  been  published 
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several  supplementary  numbers  of  the  Kantstudien  containing 
interesting  monographs :  Die  Rtligionsphilosophie  Tieftrunks,  by 
Gustav  Hertz ;  and  Kanfs  Stil  in  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^ 
by  Ernst  Fischer. 

The  suggestiveness  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  inexhaustible. 
One  welcomes,  therefore,  all  the  more  warmly  the  undertaking  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  collect  Kant's  works  in  a  com- 
plete, critical  edition,  of  which  Volumes  VI  and  VII  were  pub- 
lished in  the  past  year. 

Stumpf  remarked  in  his  rectoral  address  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  future  would  have  to  discover  a  synthesis  of  Kant  and  Leib- 
niz ;  Cassirer's  monumental  work.  Das  ErkenntmsprobUm  in  der 
Philosophie  und  Wtssenschaft  der  neueren  Zeit,  points  to  the  same 
view.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  Cassirer  in  an  earlier  treatise 
worked  out  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  Leibnizian  system. 
His  Erkenntnisproblem,  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared 
last  year,  shows  the  dominant  position  occupied  by  Leibniz  and 
the  profound  influence  it  had  on  Kant's  thought,  an  influence 
which  was  formerly  underestimated  in  favor  of  the  English  em- 
piricists. The  second  volume  contains  the  fourth  book,  Fartbil^ 
dung  und  VolUndung  dis  Rationalismus  (Spinoza  and  Leibniz) ; 
fifth  book,  Das  ErkenntmsprobUm  im  System  des  Empirismus 
(Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume);  sixth  book.  Von 
Newton  mu  Kant;  seventh  book,  Die  kritische  Philosophie.  In 
the  last  book  Cassirer  discusses  especially  the  relation  of  tran- 
scendentalism to  pure  perception. 

Hermann  Cohen,  by  whom  Cassirer  is  profoundly  influenced, 
has  published  in  the  past  year  a  Kommentar  zu  Kanfs  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft^  in  which  he  aims  to  furnish  a  concise,  unitary 
exposition  of  Kant's  fundamental  ideas  in  accompaniment  with 
the  text.^  The  volume  is  a  supplement  to  Cohen's  larger  works 
on  Kant. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  refer  to  my  treatise  published  last 
year,  Kanfs  kritischer  Idealismus  als  Grundlage  von  Erkenntnis- 
iheorie  und  Ethik}    This  treatise,  the  outlines  of  which  appeared 

1  Phiiosophische  Bibliothik^  Bd.  I13,  Dflrr,  Leipzig. 
'  Ernst  Hofmann,  Berlin,  1907. 
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in  1906  in  my  monograph,  Kants  Methodologie  in  ihren  Grund- 
zugen,  ako  examines  the  relations  between  perception  and 
thought,  mathematics  and  logic.  The  refutation  of  subjective 
idealism,  which  derives  the  forms  of  perception  from  the  subject, 
constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  discussion.  The  second  part  is 
concerned  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  transcendental 
idealism.  The  forms  of  perception  are  not  created  by  the  sub- 
ject, but  are  immediately  given  as  the  contents  of  perc^tion. 
The  categories  are  in  no  sense  perceptual  forms,  but  the  forms  of 
ideal  knowledge.  There  is  no  pure  perception  of  space  and  time, 
but  only  empirical  perception  of  the  same.  Pure  perception  is  an 
idea  of  limitation  ;  it  designates  the  fundamental  principle  of  man- 
ifoldness  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  unity  and  identity,  that 
issues  from  the  pure  understanding.  Mathematics  arises  from 
the  union  of  formal  logic  with  the  principle  of  manifoldness,  dy- 
namics from  the  union  with  empirical  perception.  The  refutation 
of  subjective  idealism  concludes  with  an  attempt  at  a  realistic 
metaphysics. 

In  so  far  as  the  exponents  of  modem  philosophy  are  not  advo- 
cates of  positivism,  psychologism,  or  empiricism,  they  are  found 
for  the  most  part  in  the  camp  of  Kantianism.  Thinkers  also  like 
Rickert  and  Windelband,  who  advocate  a  specifically  episte? 
mological  neo-Fichteanism,  by  forming  the  concept  of  an  over- 
individual  consciousness,  consciousness  in  general,  as  an  inventory 
of  timeless,  logical  values,  and  by  furnishing  a  unitary  deduction  of 
all  the  categories  from  a  supreme  epistemological  end,  remain 
within  the  periphery  of  Kantian  criticism,  for  they  do  not  accept 
the  essential  feature,  Fichte's  metaphysic.  Along  with  them  we 
find  a  series  of  men  who  arc  more  closely  associated  with  the 
post-Kantian  idealists,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  This 
circle  widened  last  year.  Medicus  holds  fast  to  Fichte.  Mention 
was  made  of  his  book  on  Fichte  in  my  last  report  His  article 
on  Kant  und  die  gegenwartige  Aufgabe  der  Logik,  published  at 
an  earlier  date  in  the  Kantstudien^  takes  the  same  position, 
although  in  a  characteristic  way  it  reveals  many  echoes  of  Hegel. 
"  Criticism  carried  out,"  says  Medicus,  **  is  Dialectic." 

Neither  Kant's  nor  Fichte' s  system  is  complete  on  all  sides. 
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Both  find  their  orientation  chiefly  in  mind  ;  their  relation  to  nature 
is  not  clearly  determined.  Schelling  and  Hegel  undertook  to 
establish  a  stable  equilibrium  by  conceptually  mastering  external 
nature  in  the  fullness  of  its  forms.  Above  all,  Schelling  is  to  be 
characterized  as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  In 
my  last  report  I  said  that  lipps,  judged  by  his  most  recent 
philosophical  writings,  held  a  view  closely  akin  to  Schelling's 
philosophy,  and  I  was  then  able  with  certain  reservations  to  cite 
his  Stuttgart  address.  My  statement  has  received  extraordi- 
narily clear  confirmation  in  Lipps's  Naturphilosoptde^  incorporated 
anew  in  the  second  edition  of  the  PhUosophie  im  Beginn  des 
swanzigstenjahrhunderts.  This  essay  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  philosophical  achievements  of 
late  years.  From  the  starting  point  of  a  broad  empiricism,  he 
takes  a  bold  flight  into  metaphysical  regions,  such  as  has  prob- 
ably not  been  undertaken  since  the  days  of  Hegel.  Whatever 
one's  viewpoint  may  be,  one  cannot  deny  the  excellences  o\ 
Lipps's  exposition,  his  cogent  logic  and  the  world-feeling  issuing 
from  the  depths  of  personality.  His  leading  idea  is  that  nature 
is  comprehensible  only  by  postulating  as  its  substrate  a  divine 
all-consciousness.  The  essay  is  so  important  that  I  must  note 
its  course  of  thought  in  a  few  lines. 

The  philosophy  of  nature  cannot  be  a  criticism  of  facts ;  that  is 
the  business  of  the  special  sciences.  The  philosophy  of  nature 
is  simply  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  structure  or  meaning  of 
the  knowledge  of  nature  in  general.  Natural  law  is  no  pure  de- 
scription of  phenomena ;  it  is  rather  an  analysis  of  natural  process 
into  its  ideal  component  elements.  Further,  it  must  reduce  every 
material  content  to  form-relations.  These  relations  are  primarily 
of  a  spatial  character.  Space  is  neither  an  empty  receptacle  nor 
the  sum  of  varied  spatial  determinations,  but  an  internal  unity  of 
phenomena.  This  unity  dominates  individual  things  and  proc- 
esses, so  that  they  can  be  conceived  only  as  parts,  as  modi  of  the 
absolute,  all-comprehending  substance.  The  following  explana- 
tions of  force,  energy,  and  work  mark  the  critical  zenith  of  the 
essay,  where  Lipps  discloses  the  naive  anthropomorphism  of  these 
concepts.     "  Nothing  persists,  as  when  one  says  *  energy  persists,' 
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but  possibilities  persist,  and  these  occur  only  in  the  thinking  mind." 
The  feeling  of  energy  is  experienced  immediately  in  our  psychi- 
cal life.  It  is,  therefore,  meaningless  to  speak  of  an  energistic 
theory  of  nature.  Cosmology  develops  in  three  distinct  stages. 
Natural  science  transcends  the  naive  stage,  in  finding  reality 
not  in  our  sensations,  but  in  space  and  time  relations.  This 
second  stage  is  supplanted  by  the  philosophy  of  nature.  For 
in  space,  which  becomes  meaningless  with  the  elimination  of  per- 
ception, we  have  a  contradiction.  The  spatial  view  of  the  world 
necessitates  the  postulation  of  isolated  atoms  as  the  substrate  of 
natural  process,  but  the  unity  of  the  world-process  demands 
fusion  into  an  absolute,  all-comprehending  substance  as  the  sub- 
strate of  becoming.  From  this  interesting  antinomy,  whose 
originality  and  importance  must  be  emphasized,  Lipps  concludes 
there  is  no  independent  reality  of  space.  The  philosopher  of  na- 
ture rejects  everything  that  the  naive  consciousness  had  acknowl- 
edged as  reality.  There  remains  as  the  thing-in-itself  only  an  jt, 
an  unknown  stripped  of  every  determination.  If  one  aims  to 
determine  this  as  an  immediately  given,  one  can  do  so  only  after 
the  analogy  of  human  consciousness,  the  only  immediately  given, 
immediately  experienced.  Our  consciousness  is  no  spatial  thing 
nor  any  sensible  quality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  real,  existing  in 
and  for  itself,  not  mere  phenomenon  like  the  external  world. 
Here  Lipps  takes  issue  With  the  famous  assertion  of  Kant  that 
the  psychical  is  only  phenomenon.  The  brain-processes  are 
merely  symbols  of  the  events  of  consciousness.  One  cannot 
call  the  brain  the  cause  of  consciousness,  because  consciousness 
is  an  inner  unity,  whereas  the  brain  is  spatial,  and  space,  as  inti- 
mated in  the  foregoing  analysis,  presents  no  definitive  unity.  This 
treatment  of  psychophysics  is  original  and  remarkable  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  reality,  individual  consciousness  is  not  at- 
tached to  the  brain,  but  rather  to  the  reason,  which  furnishes  it 
with  the  complete  laws  of  thought.  This  reason  is  an  over- 
individual  world-ego,  that  creates  the  world.  In  this  Lipps  goes 
far  beyond  the  neo-Fichteanism  of  Rickert  and  Windelband,  for 
they  assign  to  universal  consciousness  merely  the  character  of  a 
logical  abstraction,  whereas  Lipps  makes  of  it  the  highest  meta- 
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physical  reality.  Lipps  thus  renews  monadology  in  its  logical 
and  moral  aspect :  every  individual  ego  mirrors  in  his  way  the 
world-ego.  "  Here  the  end  postulated  for  the  individual  is  that 
he  mirror  in  his  consciousness  and  its  conditions  the  world-ego, 
i.  e.,  in  his  place  become  like  the  world-ego."  The  identity  be- 
tween nature  and  spirit  postulated  by  Lipps  is  a  feature  of 
Schelling's  philosophy.  Thinkers  will  not  all  agree  with  his  bold 
conclusions.  But  all  must  agree  that  Lipps  has  brilliantly  laid 
bare  the  anthropomorphisms  of  a  science  of  nature  ignorant  of 
its  limits  and  has  banished  them  from  its  territory,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  idealistic  philosophy. 

Eduard  von  Hartmann's  school  stands  still  nearer  Schelling's 
position.  Its  founder  was  at  one  with  Schelling  in  seeking  a 
mediating  principle  between  the  dynamism  of  nature  and  the  log- 
ical character  of  mind,  and  this  principle  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  Unconscious.  Hartmann's  philosophy  will  be 
made  accessible  in  a  comprehensive  edition  of  his  works,  planned 
for  eight  volumes,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes,  Epistemology 
and  Psychology,  have  been  published.^  One  may  expect  that  the 
concept  of  the  Unconscious  will  be  made  entirely  clear  by  this 
publication. 

Amongst  the  followers  of  Hartmann,  Arthur  Drews  has  be- 
come prominent  as  a  defender  of  the  master.  His  book  entitled 
Motin  und  der  Untergang  der  antiken  Weltanschauung  (published 
by  Diederichs,  1907)  shows  this  bias.  Similary,  his  co-partisan 
Leopold  Ziegler,  in  his  volume  Der  abendlandische  Rationalismus 
und  der  Eros,  sees  in  Plotinus  the  zenith  of  ancient  thought. 
Plotinus  prepares  the  way,  at  least,  for  the  solution  of  the  relation 
between  nature  and  spirit,  a  problem  which  ancient  philosophy 
was  unable  to  solve.  Plotinus  was  the  first  to  g^rasp  the  idea 
that  nature  is  not  deducible  from  spirit  nor  spirit  from  nature,  but 
that  both  are  phenomenal  modes  of  an  Absolute,  and  the  Uncon- 
scious gives  the  key  for  the  search  for  the  Absolute. 

In  an  interesting  work,  Der  Monismus  (first  volume),  published 
by  Diederichs  under  the  editorship  of  Drews,  and  containing  a 
series  of  philosophical  essays  by  various  writers,  similar  views  are 

1  Poblished  by  Haacke,  Bad  Sachsa  im  Han. 
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conspicuous.  Arthur  Drews,  in  the  first  essay,  describes  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  monism,  and,  by  eliminating  the  false  forms,  which 
convert  the  world -unity  either  materialistically  into  nature  or 
spiritualistically  into  mind,  he  attempts  to  establish  a  true  monism 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Unconscious,  comprehending  both  nature 
and  mind. 

There  is  doubtless  a  distinction  between  these  several  methods 
of  reviving  the  point  of  view  of  Schelling  :  first  of  all  in  this,  that 
lipps  identifies  the  Absolute  with  the  world-consciousness,  while 
the  school  of  Hartmann  finds  it  in  the  Unconscious.  One  must, 
however,  take  into  account  that  the  world-consciousness  is  not  to 
be  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  personal  consciousness,  and  that 
Hartmann's  Unconscious  is  not  to  be  conceived  after  the  analogy 
of  Schopenhauer's  blind  will,  but  rather  as  an  Unconscious  filled 
with  rational  ideas.  The  Unconscious  is  a  negative  concept,  by 
which  one  may  characterize  the  All-conscious  in  so  far  as  this  is 
in  principle  a  different  type  of  consciousness,  irreducible  to  the 
conditions  of  individual  consciousness.  In  this  way  the  two 
points  of  view  may  be  fairly  described  in  their  metaphysical  bear- 
ings. Both  may  be  referred  to  Schelling,  as  in  his  philosophy 
there  are  no  clear  determinations  on  this  point 

The  motives  that  led  to  the  transcending  of  Kant  and  the  re- 
vival of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  led  also  to  the  revival  of  Hegel. 
The  metaphysical  and  monistic  impulse  finds  support  in  his 
doctrine.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  purely  logical  impulse. 
While  Kant's  concept  of  knowledge  remained  always  anthropo- 
logical, in  so  far  as  it  was  determined  by  human  organization 
(note  the  opposition  between  the  discursive  thought  of  man  and 
the  h3T)othesis  of  an  intuitive  divine  understanding),  Hegel  de- 
livers reason  entirely  from  all  reference  to  anything  else,  lets  it 
revolve  exclusively  on  it  own  axis.  Conceptual  thought  has  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  itself;  it  is  no  longer  relative,  whether  in 
reference  to  the  content  that  is  thought  or  in  reference  to  the 
thinking  mind,  but  an  Absolute,  whose  products  are  eternal,  au- 
tonomous verities.  This  conception  is  completely  identical  with 
the  theory  of  pure  logic  in  vogue  to-day.  And  so  we  have  new 
points  of  connection  with  Hegel,  whether  or  not  one  retains  his 
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general  principle  of  logical  purism  or  even  his  method  of  dialectic. 
An  external  proof  of  this  is  the  publication  of  two  jubilee  editions 
of  Hegel's  Phaenomenologie^  his  first  fundamental  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Dutch  edition  of  Professor  Holland  (publ.  by  A.  H. 
Adriani,  Leyden),  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  a  German  edition 
has  been  prepared  by  Georg  Lasson  (publ.  by  Diirr,  Leipzig), 
son  of  the  well-known  Hegelian,  Adolf  Lasson,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  great  perspicuity. 

In  my  last  report,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of 
Kantian  motives  developed  in  the  movement  from  Fichte  to  Hegel 
had  not  been  exhausted.  If  we  omit  Schopenhauer  and  Herbart, 
there  is  still  Fries,  whose  significance  must  not  be  overlooked. 
He  furnishes  a  supplementation  rather  than  an  opposition  to  the 
first  named  thinkers.  While  these  attempt  to  establish  a  system 
of  objective  epistemological  values.  Fries,  without  attacking  the 
objectivity  of  knowledge  in  the  meaning  of  psychologism,  turns 
his  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  values  are  real- 
ized. He  takes  psychology  and  not  logic  as  the  starting-point 
in  his  endeavors  to  overthrow  psychologism,  by  seeking  to  dis- 
cover in  empirical  consciousness  itself  the  values  that  possess  a 
significance  higher  than  the  empirical.  Elsenhans,  privat-docent 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  has  attempted  to  set  this  view  in 
its  proper  light  in  his  book.  Fries  und  Kant,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  und  zur  systematischen  Grundlegung  der  Erkenntnis- 
thearie,  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1907.^  The 
Fries  School  in  Gottingen,  founded  by  Leonard  Nelson,  has 
also  taken  this  position.  The  first  two  numbers  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Abhandlungen  der  Fries' schen  Schule  (Vanden- 
hoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1907)  contain  three  noteworthy  articles  in 
defense  of  the  new  method :  a  reply  by  Nelson  to  the  objections 
of  Paul  Stem  published  in  the  Ptdlosophische  Wochenschrift  under 
the  title  InhcUt  und  Gegenstand,  Grund  und  Begrundung ;  two 
replies  to  Ernst  Cassirer's  objections  in  the  article,  Der  kritische 
Idealismus  und  die  Philosophie  des  gesunden  Menschenverstandes, 
published  in  Cohen  und  Natorp's  Philosophische  Arbeiten.  Of 
these  two  replies,  the  first  is  entitled  Kritik  und  System  in  Mathe- 

^  Published  by  Tdpelmann,  Giessen. 
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madk  und  PMlosophii^  hy  Hessenberg;  tibe  second,  Anthropclo- 
gischi  Vemuirftkntik^  hy  Grdling.  The  couUoveisy  between  tibe 
two  groups,  the  stikter  Kantians  and  tibe  followers  of  the  Fries 
School,  is  carried  on  with  great  vehemence,  but  not  with  entire 
clearness.  Although  Cassirer  is  rig^t  in  his  warning  against  die 
reference  of  tibe  epistemological  values  of  criticism  to  the  sound 
human  understanding.  Nelson  and  his  followers  are  also  right  in 
their  daim  that  the  ultimate  g^und  of  epistemological  values  is 
a  factum,  namely,  the  immediacy  of  rational  knowledge.  One  can 
validate  the  claims  of  tibe  supreme  logical  truths  in  no  other  way 
than  by  showing  that  they  are  a  (actual  possession  of  the 
rational  spirit  They  are  not  thereby  reduced  to  the  level  oi 
empirical  £acts.  The  pure  logician,  who  establishes  his  position 
on  all  sides,  arrives  consistently  at  psychology  and  phenome- 
nology, for  he  must  prove  how  ideals  are  realized  psychically,  and 
just  in  this  realization  how  they  differ  from  empirical  and  variable 
psychical  phenomena.  That  is  the  path  that  leads  from  Kant  to 
Fries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  psychologist  must  discover 
within  his  realm  relations  that  point  beyond  immediate  psychical 
content,  that  nuan  more  than  they  are  in  their  sensible  phenom- 
enal form,  and  this  applies  to  the  logical  laws  of  the  formation  of 
the  concept,  the  function  of  judgment,  and  inference.  They  are 
distinguishable  from  empirical  feelings  and  ideas  by  the  fact  that 
their  meaning  is  not  exhausted  in  their  process  of  coming  and 
going;  they  are  directed  towards  an  over-individual,  timeless 
principle  of  ideal  unity,  that  finds  in  the  content  of  the  idea, 
properly  speaking,  only  a  symbol  and  representation.  In  this 
way  the  psychologist,  who  starts  from  the  presupposition  that 
everything  may  somehow  be  represented  as  psychical  phenom- 
enon, arrives  at  a  peculiar  class  of  phenomena,  the  logical,  reli- 
gious, ethical,  and  aesthetic  values,  and  thereby  surmounts  psy- 
chologism.  This  is  the  path  followed  by  several  thinkers,  and 
characteristically  for  the  most  part  by  those  thinkers  whose 
starting-point  was  the  extreme  psychological  position  of  Brentano : 
Husserl,  Meinong,  and  Stumpf.  Stumpf,  whose  rectoral  address 
was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  by  discriminating  between 
empirical  and  ideal  values,  is  led  to  a  sharp  separation  of  phe- 
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nomenon  from  function  (a  view  developed  in  his  treatise,  Erschei- 
nungen  und  psychische  Functioneti)  chiefly  in  reference  to  logical 
content.  He  further  justifies  this  distinction  in  an  important  and 
interesting  article,  Zur  Einteilung  der  Wissenschaften.  Here  he 
combines  the  traditional  division  of  the  subject-matter  of  knowl- 
edge into  the  science  of  nature  and  science  of  mind  with  the 
recent  classification  advanced  by  Rickert  and  Windelband,  viz., 
natural  and  historical  science.  The  problem  of  philosophy  is 
here  described  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  rectoral  address. 

This  is  the  direction  taken  last  year  in  the  treatment  of  the 
epistemological  problem.  Although  the  way  had  been  already 
indicated,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  investigation  has 
been  enriched  by  new  factors.  We  see  again  how  Kant  main- 
tains his  position  as  the  focal  point  in  philosophical  thought. 
The  delimitation  of  the  transcendental  from  metaphysical  and 
psychological  inquiry,  ideal  value  from  empirical  reality,  ought 
from  being,  from  transcendent  as  well  as  immanent  being,  has 
continued  dominant.  In  one  respect  the  tendency  to  supersede 
Kant  is  noticeable,  viz.,  in  reference  to  metaphysics.  Positivism 
and  phenomenalism,  represented  most  prominently  by  Mach  and 
Avenarius,  are  losing  ground.  And  so  at  the  present  moment 
the  metaphysical  motives  in  Kant  are  more  emphasized  than  the 
extreme  idealistic  elements.  We  have  noticed  in  the  most  diverse 
movements,  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  Lipps,  the  recurring  dis- 
position to  postulate  as  metaphysical  ground  of  all  phenomena 
an  absolute  principle,  a  principle  unifying  nature  and  spirit. 

Many  signs  point  to  philosophy's  becoming  again  a  spiritual 
power  in  German  civilization.  Even  the  masses,  dissatisfied 
with  tradition,  are  struggling  towards  a  new  world- view.  We  also 
find  a  widespread  tendency  amongst  special  investigators  to  treat 
their  field  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  The  influence  of  Haeckel 
and  the  success  of  the  '  monistic  guild'  are  proofs  of  this.  At 
present  this  movement  has  lost  in  intensity,  because  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  materialistic  character,  spiritualistic  and  idealistic 
motives  have  gained  ascendency  in  the  popular  mind.  This 
activity  is  variously  expressed,  as  in  the  increased  reading  of  the 
classical  philosophers  and  their  interpreters,  in  the  publication  of 
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encyclopedic  collective  works  and  chrestomathies,  such  as  Koh- 
ler's  *  and  Menzer  and  Dessoir's,  in  the  popular  regard  for  such 
artists  and  thinkers  as  Nietzsche,  Tolstoi,  and  Maeterlinck,  in  the 
strong  current  of  neo-romantidsm,  and  in  the  revival  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit,  leading  to  the  deepening  of  the  problems  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  mysticism  and  theosophism. 

Interest  is  still  concentrated  on  Nietzsche's  philosophy.  One 
seeks  to  master  the  confusing  wealth  of  his  world  of  ideas  by  dis- 
covering definite  points  of  relationship  between  him  and  other 
thinkers.  His  relationship  to  contemporary  thought  is  discussed 
by  Vaihinger's  book,  Nietzsche  als  Philosophy  his  relation  to 
Schopenhauer  and  Kant  by  Simmel's  work,  Schopenhauer  und 
Nietzsche.  We  are  now  clear  that  Nietzsche  was  no  nihilist,  nor 
immoralist  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word ;  he  aimed  to 
create  new  moral  values.  I  had  taken  this  view  earlier  in  my 
book,  Nietzsches  Lehre  in  seinen  Grundbegriffen.  Nietzsche's 
relation  to  Wagner  is  treated  broadly  rather  than  deeply  by 
Bdart  in  the  work,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  und  Richard  Wagner 
(Wunder,  Berlin,  1907). 

Although  the  idea  of  the  suprahuman  is  common  to  Nietzsche, 
Kant,  and  Wagner,  the  point  that  distinguishes  Nietzsche  from 
the  latter  two  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  look  for  the  overman 
in  the  sphere  of  imiversality,  in  the  religious  or  aesthetic  universe, 
but  rather  in  the  sphere  of  individuation.  It  was  this  intensive 
nuance  of  individualism  that  appeared  to  point  from  Nietzsche  to 
Max  Stimer,  the  author  of  the  remarkable  work  Der  Einzige  und 
sein  Eigentum.  Stimer's  influence  m  modem  Germany  has 
assumed  astonishing  proportions,  and  moves  in  general  parallel 
with  that  of  Nietzsche.  The  two  thinkers  are  regarded  as  expo- 
nents of  essentially  the  same  philosophy.  This  view  is  approxi- 
mated by  Max  Messer  in  his  monograph  Max  Stimer^  who  sees 
Stimer's  greatness  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  show  the 
illusory  character  of  impersonal  ideals  and  to  recognize  nothing 
as  value  that  cannot  justify  its  title  to  personal  value.  Messer  is 
right  in  his  contention  that  true  idealism  cannot  suffer  by  this  but 

iPablished  bj  Enke,  Stuttgart,  1907.  The  author  is  prirat-docent  in  the 
UniTersity  of  Berlin. 

*DU  Liiteraturt  ed.  by  Georg  Brandes,  Verlag  Bard  and  Marqoardt,  Berlin. 
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on  the  contrary  is  fostered.  He  refers  the  apparently  immoral- 
istic  character  of  Stimer  to  his  attempt  to  set  up  an  iron  opposi- 
tion to  the  abstract  moral  dogma  of  the  past.  In  general  he 
regards  Stirner's  work  as  an  immense  advance  over  Hegel's 
attempt  to  convert  individual  reality  into  a  fabric  of  abstractions. 
Little  as  one  may  contest  the  importance  of  Stimer,  who  was  an 
energetic  rather  than  profound  thinker,  still  one  has  good  cause 
to  be  cautious  in  comparing  him  with  Nietzsche.  Individualism 
is  Stimer's  last  word,  but  not  Nietzsche's.  Nietzsche's  phi- 
losophy as  a  whole  is  not  egocentric.  He  finds  the  ego  spun 
into  the  world,  into  the  great  complex  play,  which  man  must 
fashion  and  live  from  its  innermost  centre,  without  clinging  to 
any  singular  reality,  not  even  to  the  reality  of  his  own  person, 
for  the  wealth  of  being  would  thus  be  lessened.  He  shall  take 
the  world  with  all  its  contradictions,  without  attempting  to  over- 
throw them  dogmatically.  There  is  in  this  philosophy  an  ele- 
ment that  recalls  the  notion  of  '  romantic  irony,'  without  being 
at  all  identical  with  it.  And  so  it  is  explicable  that  Nietzsche's 
profoundest  influence,  in  spite  of  his  outward  opposition  to  every 
type  of  mysticism,  and  in  spite  of  the  apparently  naturalistic  char- 
acter of  his  doctrine,  is  closely  allied  to  mystic  motives.  For  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  romantic  philosophy  that  culminated  in 
Schelling  and  Novalis  to  regard  the  focal  point  of  reality  as 
given  not  in  the  single  individual  but  in  a  higher  universal  prin- 
ciple. It  is  significant  that  an  ingenious  thinker.  Count  Hermann 
Keyserling,  who  in  his  first  work  Das  Gefuge  der  Welt  revealed 
his  kinship  with  neo-romanticism,  raises  objection  to  Stimer's 
individualism  in  his  recent  publication  Unsterblichkeit}  The  im- 
mortal element  in  man,  to  which  his  innermost  will-to-survivc  is 
tumed,  is  not  his  person,  but  rather  an  impersonal,  ideal,  cosmic 
element.  Keyserling  tries  to  support  this  thesis  in  an  interesting 
but  in  no  way  cogent  exposition,  of  a  psychological  and  episte- 
mological  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Emst  Homeflfcr  is  decidedly  wrong  when 
he  fancies  in  his  work,  Wege  zum  Leben^  that  he  is  a  follower  of 

^  Lehmmnn,  MOncben,  1907. 
'  Klinkhaxdty  Letpdg,  1907. 
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Nietzsche.  For  his  values  are  extmne,  nMfivkfaialistic  values,  ap> 
proximating  the  philosophy  of  Stimer.  The  aim  of  hmnan  Ufe  is 
not  surrender  to  a  universal,  as  to  God  or  the  umverse,  but 
unceasing  shaping,  separation,  and  incfividuatioo. 

Saitschik's  position  is  much  nearer  that  of  neo-romantidsm.  In 
his  discriminating  work,  Qtdd  est  Veritas^  whidi  is  written  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  he  endeavors  to  discover  a  harmonious  union 
of  individualistic  and  universalistic  points  of  view,  and  combats 
the  positivistic  £atllacy  that  the  meaning  of  the  world  is  exhausted 
in  a  complex  of  natural  laws. 

Neo-romanticism  continues  to  flourish.  The  arts  are  influenced 
by  it,  especially  music,  which  Richard  Wagner,  the  last  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  romanticist,  conducted  into  this  realm.  We 
have  observed  that  philosophical  theories  also  continue  to  show 
the  marks  that  may  be  traced  back  to  Schellii^'s  and  Novalis's 
''  moonlit  magic  night"  This  explains  the  historical  interest  in 
the  .creations  and  culture  of  the  romantic  period.  Connected 
with  this  is  last  year's  discussion  of  Herder's  philosophy. 
Herder^ s  und  Kanfs  Aesthetik  is  an  instructive  book  by  Jacoby.* 
Carl  Siegel,  privatdocent  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  has  written 
a  work  entitled  Herder  als  Philosophy  covering  the  whole  of 
Herder's  philosophy  in  a  clear  and  convenient  way.  Both  of 
these  writers  regard  Herder  as  the  forerunner  of  post-Kantian 
idealism,  and  Siegel  even  characterizes  him  as  the  thinker  who 
sowed  the  fruitful  seeds  of  Schelling's  philosophy  of  nature. 
Herder's  relation  to  romanticism  is,  of  course,  too  apparent  to 
permit  of  question.  Still  more  important  is  the  new  edition  of 
Schelling's  selected  works  in  three  volumes  (published  by  Eck- 
hardt,  Leipzig),  edited  by  Otto  Weiss,  to  which  Arthur  Drews 
has  added  a  preface.  "  The  repetition,"  so  he  writes,  "  which 
contemporary  philosophy  is  passing  through,  forces  it  from  the 
transcendentalism  of  Kant  to  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel.  Here, 
however,  Schelling's  idealism  demands  consideration  as  a  middle 

1  Ernst  Hohmann  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1907. 
*  DOrr,  Leipzig,  1907. 
'Cotta,  Stuttgart,  1907. 
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stage  and  mediating  member."  In  Drew's  work  Schelling,  as 
well  as  Plotinus,  appears  in  the  role  of  discoverer  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, and  also  as  the  philosopher  who,  in  his  final  "  positive 
philosophy/'  freed  himself  from  the  illusion  of  rationalism,  that 
resolves  the  world  unceasingly  into  thought,  in  order  to  set  in  its 
place  an  empiristic  metaphysics. 

The  centre  of  neo-romanticism  is  the  Jena  publishing  house 
of  Eugen  Diederichs,  whose  eminent  services  were  mentioned  in 
my  last  report.  Amongst  the  new  publications,  the  edition  of 
the  works  of  Novalis,  in  four  volumes,  prepared  by  Minor,  de- 
serves espedal  mention.  It  includes  a  number  of  interesting 
prefaces  by  Tieck.  The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  the 
philosophical  sketches,  which  although  not  systematically  carried 
out,  are  full  of  profound  and  excellent  ideas.  Further,  I  may 
mention  selections  from  Wilhelm  Humboldt's  Universitat,  pre- 
pared by  Schubert,  also  the  fine  almanach  Jena  und  Weimar^ 
which  contains  a  series  of  interesting  essays  by  early  and  recent 
writers,  referring  especially  to  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Indication  of  the  revival  of  religious  feeling  is  furnished  espe- 
cially by  the  new  journal,  Religion  und  Geistesktdtur^  which  con- 
tains important  contributions  from  Eucken,  Achelis,  HofTding  and 
others.  Without  being  dogmatic,  this  journal  stands  for  oppo« 
sition  to  extreme  rationalism,  which  tends  to  become  fixed  in  the 
depths  of  religion. 

The  conviction  gains  ground  that  knowledge  and  faith  are  two 
spheres,  which  in  no  point  disturb  each  other,  because  they  rep- 
resent two  fundamentally  different  aspects  of  the  universe.  This 
conviction  finds  expression  in  the  three  lectures  that  Eucken  has 
published  under  the  title  Hauptprobleme  der  Religionsphilosophie 
der  Gegenwart}  Religion  is  here  conceived  as  a  mode,  in  which 
the  spiritual  life  communicates  itself  to  the  human  individual  and 
to  nature.  The  spiritual  life,  whose  discovery  and  knowledge  is 
the  object  of  most  of  Eucken's  books,  especially  of  his  recent 
work,  Grundlinien  einer  neuen  Lebensanschauung,  is  the  totality 
of  the  eternal  values.     These  values  are  regarded  by  Eucken,  as 

1  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  Gdttingen. 
'Published  by  Reuther  und  Reichard,  Berlin,  1907. 
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by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  as  metaphysical  realities.  Nature  and 
spirit  should  not  remain  in  irreconcilable  variance,  but  spirit 
should  make  itself  mistress  of  nature,  in  order  to  fill  it  in  all  the 
depths  of  its  being.  Eucken  here  makes  himself  the  heir  of  the 
philosophy  of  identity,  the  heir  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  who 
saw  in  the  unity  of  nature  and  spirit  the  goal  of  all  philosophy 
and  civilization.  And  here  also  all  the  currents  of  contemporary 
philosophy  flow  together ;  that  ideal  world  of  values  to  which 
neo-Kantianism  is  directed  and  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
efforts  of  the  School  of  Fries  and  Brentano  are  directed,  ex- 
periences in  the  neo-romanticism  centering  in  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Novalis  and  in  the  recent  philosophy  of  religion,  only  an 
elevation  to  metaphysical  reality. 

Herewith  the  path  to  the  future  is  indicated.  The  return  to 
Kant  signifies  a  step  forward  against  empiricism,  evolutionism, 
psychologbm,  and  relativism,  which  have  domesticated  them- 
selves in  investigation.  There  are  timeless,  eternal  values  of 
knowledge,  art,  religion,  and  ethics.  But  the  development  goes 
further :  While  Kant  vacillated  between  transcendence  and  im- 
manence, it  is  the  tendency  of  the  most  recent  philosophy  (this  is 
especially  the  meaning  of  neo-romantidsm)  to  refer  these  eter- 
nal values  in  one  way  or  another  to  metaphysical  reality.  But 
even  here  the  critical  spirit  preserves  us  from  dogmatic  one- 
sidedness.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  more  and  more  the  tendency 
of  the  most  diverse  thinkers  to  regard  the  world  as  a  fullness, 
exhibiting  contradictions  and  antinomies  only  in  the  human  spirit. 
In  this  way  one-sided  logicism  is  overthrown.  Logic,  morality, 
art,  and  religion  enjoy  in  their  own  realms  complete  sovereignty 
and  cannot  be  reduced  by  psychological  or  empiristic  attempts  to 
anything  merely  relative  or  temporal.  This  sphere,  however,  is 
not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  inexhaustible  reality.     . 

Oscar  Ewald. 
Vienna. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Scholasticism  Old  and  New  :  An  Introduction  to  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy ^  Medieval  and  Modem.  By  M.  De  Wulf.  Translated  by 
P.  Coffey.  Dublin,  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son;  New  York,  Benziger 
Bros.,  1907. — pp.  xvi,  327. 

Professor  De  Wulf's  services  in  the  department  of  the  History  of 
Medieval  Philosophy  are  well  known.  His  brochure  on  Henry  of  Ghent, 
his  History  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  the  Low  Countries ^  his  History 
of  Medieval  Philosophy ^  and  his  edition  of  the  Belgian  Philosophers,* 
besides  his  numerous  articles  in  the  Revue  Nio-Scolastique  and  in  the 
Pevue  d*Histoire  et  Littirature  Religieuses^  are  the  fruit  of  his  unflag- 
ging interest  in  scholasticism  and  ceaseless  investigation  of  the  sources 
of  its  history.  They  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  workers 
who  have  chosen  this  special  and  comparatively  neglected  field  of  his- 
torical enquiry.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  translation  of  his  most 
recent  work,  in  which  he  essays  a  comprehensive  definition  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy  and  discusses  the  various  phases  of  the  recent  neo- 
scholastic  movement. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  vari- 
ous definitions  of  scholastic  philosophy  are  reviewed  and  the  author's 
doctrinal  definition  expoimded  and  defended.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  book  the  terminology,  methods,  doctrinal  modifications,  religious 
and  scientific  aspects  of  neo-scholasticism  are  described,  and  the 
prospects  of  success  which  the  neo-scholastics  look  forward  to  are 
discussed  especially  in  relation  to  Neo-Kantism  and  Positivism.  An 
appendix  has  been  added  by  the  translator,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
recent  revival  of  scholasticism  at  Louvain,  the  foimdation  of  the  Institut 
SupMeur  de  Philosophies  the  work  of  the  Institute  the  programme  of 
studies,  the  publications  of  the  members,  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing are  described  with  a  good  deal  of  detail.  This  portion,  occupy- 
ing some  sixty  pages  of  the  text,  and  the  second  part,  which  takes  up 
more  than  a  hundred  pages,  are  frankly  apologetic,  in  the  sense  that 

*  £iudfs  sur  Henri  de  Gand  {  Louvain,  1 894) ;  Histoire  de  la  phihsophie  scolastique 
dans  let  Pays^Bas,  etc.  {ibid.,  1895);  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  miditvaley  etc. 
(ibid,^  lire  ^.,  1900;  2iDe  6d.,  1905);  Philosophes  Beiges  du  Moyen  Age,  a  series 
of  texts  with  notes,  introductions,  etc.,  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared,  De 
unitate  forma  of  Gilles  de  Lessines  (Louvain,  1902),  and  Quodlibeta  of  Godfrey  of 
Fontaines  {ibid,,  1904)* 
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they  appeal  to  the  philosophical  reader  for  a  more  favorable  consider- 
ation and  a  more  S3rmpathetic  study  of  the  doctrines  and  methods  of 
the  Schoolmen.  The  first  part  is  more  strictly  objective ;  it  is  a  syn- 
thetic-historical review  of  medieval  scholasticism,  divided  into  three 
chapters:  "Introductory  Notions,"  ''Doctrinal  Definition,"  and 
"The. Decline  of  (Medieval)  Scholasticism." 

In  the  "Introductory  Notions,"  M.  De  Wulf  reviews  the  various 
definitions  of  scholasticism.  He  classifies  them  under  the  heads 
" Nominal  Definitions "  and  "Real  Definitions."  The  real  defini- 
tions he  subdivides  into:  (^)  "Extrinsic  to  the  doctrine,"  namely, 
those  which  define  scholastic  philosophy  in  relation  to  (i)  the  schools, 
(2)  language  and  methods,  (3)  the  medieval  epoch,  (4)  scholastic 
theology,  (5)  ancient  philosophy,  and  (6)  medieval  science;  and  (J?) 
"Intrinsic  to  the  doctrinal  content  of  scholasticism."  Of  the  latter, 
some,  he  considers,  are  incomplete.  That  only  is  complete  and,  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  satis&ctory,  which  defines  scholastic  philosophy 
in  terms  of  that  "body  of  doctrine  "  which  he  finds  to  be  common  to 
all  the  great  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  objection  to 
all  definitions  except  the  last  is  not  that  they  are  erroneous,  but  that 
they  are  incomplete.  "  The  definitions  we  have  so  £ur  examined  all 
contain  a  'soul  of  truth.'  Those  of  them  that  aim  at  connecting 
philosophy  with  some  body  of  doctrine,  such  as  theology  or  the  special 
sciences,  are  deeper  in  insight  and  richer  in  meaning  than  those  which 
try  to  define  it  by  its  relation  to  some  superficial  non-doctrinal  element 
[the  schools,  the  language  and  method] .  Still,  neither  <X  the  two 
classes  alone,  nor  both  combined,  can  satisfy  anyone  who  wants  to 
understand  scholasticism  in  itself  zn'^  to  get  at  its  real  genius ;  they  have 
all  the  common  drawback  of  defining  scholastic  philosophy  by  that  which 
is  not  philosophy.  ,  .  .  In  its  stricter  meaning  it  [philosophy]  is  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  collection  of  theories  explicative  of  the  universal 
order  of  things"  (pp.  ZZ^  89).  "There  is  a  philosophical  synthesis 
common  to  a  group  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the  West.  ...  It  is 
predominant  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  to  it  belongs  the  name  of  '  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy '  "  (p.  46). 

No  one  will,  we  think,  read  M.  De  Wulf  s  criticism  of  the  imperfect 
definitions  of  scholasticism  without  agreeing  with  him  in  his  verdict 
that  they  are  inadequate.  "The  philosophy  of  the  Schools,"  "the 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "philosophy  in  complete  subjection 
to  Catholic  Dogma,"  "a  mere  phase  of  Aristotclianism,"  "philosophy 
occupied  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  Universals," — these  are 
one-sided   definitions,   descriptions    partly  accurate,   but  obviously 
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defective  in  that  they  omit  what  is  most  essential  in  the  thing  defined. 
When,  however,  the  author  comes  to  defend  his  own  definition, 
which  is  the  doctrinal  one  (Part  I,  chapter  ii,  "  Doctrinal  Defini- 
tion"),  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  so  successful  as  in  his 
criticism  of  the  definitions  which  he  rejects.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
body  of  doctrine  which  the  great  masters  of  scholasticism,  without 
sacrificing  individual  originality,  held  in  common.  No  doubt,  too, 
this  body  of  doctrine  is  the  one  essential  element  in  a  real  definition 
of  scholasticism.  But  does  not  M.  De  Wulf  expect  too  much  when 
he  asks  the  historian  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  draw  up,  as  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  period,  a  logically  accurate  definition  of  a  system 
which,  after  all,  has  a  historical  as  well  as  a  logical  side?  Is  he  not 
forcing  the  facts  of  history  when  he  sets  down  Eriugena  and  the 
pantheists  as  anti-scholastics,  and  Raymond  Lully  and  Roger  Bacon 
as  representatives  of  deviations  from  scholasticism  ?  No  one  will  deny 
that  logically  the  doctrines  of  Eriugena  are  opposed  to  those  of  St. 
Thomas,  Albertus  Magnus,  etc.;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  con- 
tributed historically  to  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  thirteenth  century  masters.  It  seems  to  us, 
too,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  its  historical 
antecedents  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that 
the  elements  of  that  storm  and  stress  go  back  through  the  Chartrains 
to  John  the  Scot.  M.  De  Wulf  writes :  '*  That  S3mthesis  [the  synthesis 
common  to  a  group  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the  West]  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  or  of  one  man.  It  was  not  bom  of  the  genius  of  an  Albert 
the  Great,  or  a  Thomas  of  Aquin ;  only  centiuies  could  have  built  up 
such  a  vast  body  of  doctrine  as  scholasticism.  Sparse  at  first,  and 
scattered  through  many  glosses  and  commentaries  up  to  the  eleventh 
century,  scholastic  thought  became  conscious  of  its  power  for  the  first 
time  with  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  "  (p.  46). 

This  is  perfectly  true.  But  one  has  only  to  study  in  detail  the  sparse 
elements  scattered  through  the  glosses  of  the  ninth  century  in  order  to 
realize  how  much  Eriugena  contributed  to  the  movement  which 
reached  its  first  conscious  expression  in  St.  Anselm.  Barach  and  Cousin 
have,  in  our  opinion,  exaggerated  the  antithesis  between  the  indi- 
vidualistic realism  of  the  glosses  of  Rhaban  Maur  (?)  and  Eric  of 
Auxerre,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  monistic  realism  of  John  the  Scot, 
on  the  other.  The  f33u:t  seems  to  be  that  M.  De  Wulf  has  viewed  the 
whole  matter  too  much  in  the  light  of  parliamentary  tactics  :  ''If  the 
scholastics  are  a  party,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  party  has  its  trouble- 
some members.  .  .  .  The  above  mentioned  synthesis  .  .  .  can  vin- 
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dicate  for  itself  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  suffrages  "  (p.  50) .  "  Eriu- 
genian  Pantheism  and  Latin  Averroism,  the  two  chief  forms  of  the 
opposition"  .  .  .  (p.  51).  '*  You  might  as  well  identify  the  different 
political  groups  of  a  F^liament  on  the  plea  that  they  are  all  alike  citi- 
zens of  the  same  country"  (p.  75).  We  do  not  find  feult  with  the 
comparison,  but  only  with  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  laying  too  much 
stress  on  what  is,  after  all,  a  comparison.  Why  may  not  one  consider 
that  pantheism  was  the  centripetal,  and  rationalism  the  centrifugal 
force,  of  which  scholasticism  is  the  resultant  ?  Or  would  it  not  be 
better  to  adopt  a  comparison  which  would  bring  out  the  fact  that  even 
erroneous  systems,  while  logically  irreconcilable  with  the  "  synthesis 
common  to  a  group  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the  West,"  were  histori- 
cally contributory  to  that  very  synthesis  ?  That  this  is  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  M.  De  Wulf  s  co-workers  in  the  field  should  be  evident 
from  the  footnotes,  in  which  quotations  are  given  from  reviews  of  his 
Histoire  de  philosophie  tnidiivale  ;  for  instance,  M.  Blanc,  M.  Picavet, 
M.  Valmy,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  M.  De  Wulf  has  drawn  the 
lines  of  S3rstem  too  closely  aroimd  scholasticism  and  refused  to  admit 
as  scholastic  whatever  does  not  &11  within  those  lines. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  First  Part  of  the  work,  the  author 
enumerates  very  clearly  and  illustrates  with  apt  quotations  the  causes 
which  led  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  the  decay  and 
down&ll  of  scholasticism.  The  story  is  one  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  thanks  to  M.  De  Wulf  himself,  who  in  the  volume  before  us 
merely  elaborates  the  results  of  his  study  of  decadent  scholasticism 
which  he  first  formulated  in  his  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  mtdituale, 
"  The  contest  that  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century  between  the  peri- 
patetics and  the  scientists  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  essential  content 
of  the  scholastic  teaching,  but  regarded  mere  side  issues  and  second- 
ary matters.  The  misimderstanding  was  indeed  inevitable  .  .  .  and 
unforttmately  it  exists  even  still"  (p.  152). 

The  Second  Part  of  the  work,  entitled  "Modern  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy," is  devoted  to  dispelling  the  misunderstanding  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
fair-minded  reader  of  M.  De  Wulf 's  pages  will  find  himself  parting 
with  one  after  another  of  his  pet  prejudices  against  the  scholastics, 
and  will  be  inclined  to  ask :  Is  this,  then,  all  that  they  mean  by  the 
revival  of  scholastic  philosophy  in  the  twentieth  century?  He  will 
realize  how  fiur  the  neo-scholastics  are  from  wishing  (in  Eucken's 
phrase)  ''das  Rad  der  Weltgeschichte  zurQckdrehen."  Of  special 
interest  to  the  teacher  of  scholastic  philosophy  are  the  questions  (dis- 
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cussed  at  length,  pp.  167-189)  regarding  the  method  of  teaching,  — 
the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  scholastic  disputation,  scholastic  style 
of  exposition,  the  practice  of  ''condensing  the  doctrines  of  others 
into  a  few  syllogisms  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  it  by  a  few  distinc- 
tions'*  (p.  185), — and  the  place  of  History  of  Philosophy  in  the 
curriculum.  For  the  general  philosophical  public,  however,  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  whole  work  are  those  in  which  the  author 
discusses  ''The  New  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Religious  Dogma" 
and  "The  New  Scholasticism  and  Modem  Science"  (pp.  190-210). 
The  former  has  given  occasion,  very  unjustly,  it  seems  to  us,  to  the 
ultra-conservatives  to  mention  "  philosophical  liberalism  "  in  connec- 
tion with  M.  De  Wulf 's  exposition  of  the  relations  between  philos- 
ophy and  dogma.  In  the  chapter  on  "  New  Scholasticism  and  Sci- 
ence," the  contention  is  that  there  should  be  a  better  understanding 
between  philosophers  and  scientists  and  a  closer  union  between  phi- 
losophy and  science.  Wundt  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  "  Philosophy 
is  the  general  science,  whose  function  is  to  unify  in  one  consistent 
system  all  the  knowledge  brought  to  light  by  means  of  the  several 
special  sciences,  and  to  trace  back  to  their  first  principles  the  methods 
in  common  use  in  those  sciences  and  the  conditions  which  they  in 
common  assume  as  prerequisites  to  all  knowledge"  (p.  206).  In  a 
chapter  entitled  "  Doctrines  of  the  New  Scholasticism,"  there  is  out- 
lined a  detailed  programme  for  the  "  renovation  and  reconstruction  " 
of  scholasticism.  "  Theories  now  known  to  have  been  false  "  are  to 
be  abandoned.  "The  great,  constitutive  doctrines  of  the  medieval 
S3rstem  "  are  to  be  retained,  "  but  only  after  having  successfiilly  stood 
the  double  test  of  comparison  with  the  conclusions  of  present-day 
science  and  with  the  teachings  of  contemporary  systems  of  philos- 
ophy ;  new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  under  their  influence 
a  store  of  new  ideas  has  enriched  the  patrimony  of  the  ancient  Scho- 
lasticism "  (p.  211).  Equally  broad-minded  and  tolerant,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  belief  expressed  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  the  book  that  scholasticism  is  "to  undergo  a  process  of  overhaul- 
ing and  resetting  which  will  remove  its  medieval  appearance  and 
make  it  an  attractive  modem  article  "  (p.  259).  This  reform  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  scholasticism  is  to  cease  to  be  "a  lonely  and  un- 
noticed wanderer,  seven  centuries  behind  its  time  "  (p.  217).  What 
one  school  of  neo-scholasticism  is  doing  in  the  way  of  "overhauling 
and  resetting"  the  scholastic  system  is  described  in  the  appendix,  in 
which  the  translator  reviews  the  work  of  the  Institut  SupMcur  de 
Philosophie  at  the  University  of  Louvain. 
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If  we  have  taken  exception  to  the  main  argument  of  the  First  Part 
of  M.  De  Wulf 's  book,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  record  our  unqual- 
ified approval  of  the  contents  of  the  Second  Part.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  author  has  given  here  a  ^dr,  objective  account  of  the  new  scho- 
lasticism as  it  is  understood  by  its  best  representatives.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  his  exposition  of  the  neo-scholastic  movement  will  fulfil 
the  hope  expressed  in  the  Preface,  namely,  that  the  book  will  *'  meet 
and  combat  false  conceptions,  co5rdinate  true  notions,  and  so  furnish 
the  reader  with  some  general  information  on  the  new  scholasticism  " 
(p.  viii). 

The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  well  done.  Here  and  there  a 
French  idiom  obtrudes  itself  in  the  otherwise  easy  flow  of  the  translator's 
diction :  "  Plaisance  "  (p.  135,  n.)  should,  of  coutm,  be  " Piacenza," 
*'Denifl6"  should  be  ''Denifle,"  and  **Polycraticus,"  we  think, 
should  be  written  "Policraticus."  These  and  a  few  typographical 
errors  will,  no  doubt,  be  remedied  in  a  subsequent  edition,  which,  we 
hope,  will  soon  be  called  for.  Dr.  Coffey  has  every  reason  to  feel 
encouraged  in  his  chosen  task  of  preparing  an  English  edition  of  the 
volumes  which  form  the  Bibliothique  de  V  InstUut  Supbieur  de  Philoso- 
phie  of  Louvain. 

William  Turner. 
The  Cathouc  Universitv  of  America. 

Psychology:  General  Introduction  (Volume  I) ;  LaborcUory  Manual 
(Volume  II)  ;  Laboratory  Equipment  (Volume  III).  By  Charles 
Hubbard  Judd.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907.  —  pp. 
xii,  389;  xii,  127;  xi,  257. 

(I)  Sooner  or  later  every  teacher  feels  the  impulse  to  make  a  text- 
book which  shall  embody  his  own  conception  of  what  such  a  book 
ought  to  be.  Mr.  Judd  has  freed  his  mind  on  the  subject  in  these 
three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  a  general  text-book  in  the  common 
imderstanding  of  the  term,  and  of  the  other  two,  one  is  a  laboratory 
manual  and  the  other  a  book  dealing  primarily  with  apparatus.  The 
first  is  much  the  most  important  of  the  trio,  and  we  ^hall  devote  the 
larger  part  of  our  space  to  it. 

Apart  from  the  imusual  excellencies  of  certain  portions  of  the  work 
in  their  treatment  of  conventional  topics,  the  features  of  the  book 
which  will  attract  most  notice  are  the  following :  (i)  the  genetic  and 
functional  account  of  the  whole  subject  of  mental  life;  (2)  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  definitely  ideational  processes,  especially  those 
represented  by  language,  as  the  characteristics  of  paramount  signifi- 
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cance  for  the  understanding  of  human  psychology;  and  (3)  the 
treatment  of  attention,  feeling,  and  interest  as  attitudes. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  reviewer  to  discover  another  lusty 
recruit  in  the  functionalist  camp,  and  this  condition  of  mind  may 
render  him  an  unfit  critic  of  the  achievement  under  consideration. 
To  disarm  prejudice,  however,  he  will  at  once  proceed  to  point  out 
the  dubious  wisdom  of  so  extreme  a  position  as  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Judd  toward  structural  analyses.  This  stricture  should  in  justice  be 
prefaced  by  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  making  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  interesting  presentations 
of  psychological  material  which  any  functionalist  has  attained. 

In  the  pre&ce  we  read:  "I  am  quite  unable  to  accept  the  con- 
tentions, or  S3rmpathize  with  the  views  of  the  defenders  of  a  structural 
or  purely  analytical  psychology."  The  book  consistently  reflects  this 
conviction  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  anything  verging  upon  the 
structural  conceptions.  This  is  the  more  striking  in  a  pupil  and 
translator  of  Wundt,  whose  influence  is  often  conspicuously  in 
evidence.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  there  are  two  funda- 
mental reasons  why  this  is  a  questionable  procedure.  Many  others 
might  no  doubt  be  urged.  ( i )  Is  not  a  text-book  under  some  obliga- 
tion to  render  easy  the  approach  to  the  general  literature  of  the  subject  ? 
Now,  whatever  one's  private  creed  in  the  matter,  structuralist  ideas 
and  analyses  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  modem 
psychologist.  Only  on  the  ground  of  conclusive  proof  of  the  fiadsity 
or  futility  of  the  materials  included  in  these  writings,  would  it  seem 
possible  to  justify  their  complete  omission  from  a  book  designed  to 
introduce  young  students  to  the  subject.  (2)  The  next  point  is  more 
open  to  debate,  and  Mr.  Judd's  attainments  entitle  him  to  the  peace- 
ful possession  of  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter.  But,  as  a  defender 
of  the  functionalist  propaganda,  I  dislike  to  accede  to  a  form  of 
extremism  which  seems  at  the  moment  unwarranted,  and  which  carries 
with  it  certain  methodological  limitations  of  a  serious  kind.  The 
concepts  of  the  analytical  and  structural  psychologist  are  necessary 
to  render  accurate  and  specific  the  processes  about  which  the 
functionalist  is  concerned.  No  amount  of  talk  about  the  function  of 
sensations,  for  example,  ever  will  or  ever  can  take  the  place  of  an 
analysis  of  the  exact  forms  under  which  the  various  sensations  are 
encountered.  Indeed,  at  this  point  Mr.  Judd  is  sometimes  a  bit  incon- 
sistent with  his  creed  \  for  while  he  avoids  the  language  of  the  analyst, 
his  facts  are  at  times  precisely  those  with  which  the  latter  has  long 
made  us  familiar.    "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
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hands  of  Esau."  Moreover,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  a 
little  later,  the  lack  of  just  such  a  precise  and  drastic  analysis  as  a 
structural  psychologist  would  have  given  us,  is  responsible  for  a  loose- 
ness in  the  account  of  feeling  and  attention  which  somewhat  impairs 
the  worth  of  that  otherwise  highly  valuable  and  interesting  discussion. 
In  short,  the  reviewer  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Judd  had  more 
gently  tempered  the  functionalist  wind  to  the  shorn  structuralist  lamb. 

That  it  is  in  the  ideational  processes  that  we  find  the  most  significant 
himian  traits  is  of  course  a  commonplace,  and  it  is  only  in  the  slight 
departures  from  conventional  text-book  usage  for  which  Mr.  Judd  finds 
his  justification  in  this  doctrine  that  the  matter  becomes  important. 
The  implication,  which  to  many  readers  will  seem  to  accompany  this 
doctrine,  that  the  sensory  and  perceptual  processes  of  animals  are  like 
those  of  human  beings,  is  of  course  quite  unwarranted.  The  extended 
account  of  language  given  by  Wundt  and  certain  other  contemporary 
psychologists  has  prepared  the  mind  of  the  present  generation  to  accept 
as  relevant  to  psychological  interests  a  fulness  of  treatment  which  not 
long  since  would  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  But,  as  a  rule, 
elementary  texts  have  not  as  yet  dealt  adequately  with  this  material.  It 
is  in  the  marked  excellence  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  this 
topic,  that  the  author  achieves  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
successes.  It  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  brief  statement  of  the 
case  with  which  the  reviewer  has  acquaintance.  It  affords,  moreover, 
a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of  certain  of  the  virtues  of  the  functional 
mode  of  treatment. 

One  feels  some  surprise  and  perhaps  disappointment  that,  in  a  book 
ostensibly  disposed  to  magnify  the  significance  of  the  ideational  proc- 
esses, there  should  be  no  more  penetrating  and  fundamental  analysis 
of  the  ratiocinative  activities  than  that  which  we  find.  The  discussion 
is  clear  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  decidedly  meagre  in  specific  content. 
The  illustrations  and  descriptions  are  both  entertaining  and  instructive, 
but  the  actual  procedure  in  the  thinking  process  is  nowhere  adequately 
dissected.  For  instance,  the  synthetic  theory  of  the  judgment  is  ac- 
cepted and  dismissed  in  a  sentence  or  two,  and  no  mention  whatever 
is  made,  so  far  as  the  writer  recalls,  of  the  analytic  aspects  of  judg- 
ing now  so  generally  recognized.  No  doubt  the  author  had  reasons 
which  justified  this  mode  of  treatment.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
commend  itself  universally. 

In  the  ruling  confusion  about  doctrines  of  feeling,  any  new  departure 
is  sure  to  receive  a  welcome  \  and,  although  the  position  for  which 
Mr.  Judd  stands  is  not  altogether  novel,  he  is  the  first  to  give  it  ex- 
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pression  in  a  connected  account  of  mental  life  as  a  whole.  He  recog- 
nizes as  a  basal  psychological  category  something  which  he  entitles 
^'attitude,"  and  under  this  rubric  he  includes  feeling,  attention,  and 
interest. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  designating  these  processes 
'attitudes.'  It  only  remains  to  discover  what  is  gained  by  the  proce- 
dure, and  whether  any  ambiguity  is  involved  in  such  a  transaction.  If 
certain  psychical  activities  are  describable  as  attitudes  and  certain  others 
not,  then  the  distinction  is  relevant  and  may  well  prove  pregnant.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  processes  of  the  mental  kind  lend  themselves  to 
such  characterization, —  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  — it  remains 
to  determine,  if  possible,  in  what  particulars  the  so-called  attitudes  dif- 
fer from  those  mental  processes  not  so  designated,  and  to  what  the  former 
owe  their  readier  inclusion  in  such  a  category.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  Mr.  Judd  has  reference  explicitly  to  psychological  at- 
titude, not  to  physiological  attitude.  Now  if  one  adheres  strictly  to 
a  functionalist  position,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  distinction  can  be 
drawn,  on  the  basis  of  attitude,  between  sensations  and  ideas,  say,  on 
the  one  side,  and  attention  and  feeling  on  the  other.  They  are  all 
describable  as  attitudes,  as  are  also  simple  apprehension  and  judgment. 
If  one  takes  an  idea,  as  does  the  occasional  structuralist,  and  abstracts 
from  all  but  its  sensuous  content,  one  may,  indeed,  deny  attitude  to 
such  an  abstraction.  But  when  one  faces  vital  ideational  processes 
after  the  functionalist  method  which  Mr.  Judd  commends,  ideas  are 
invariably  characterized  by  attitude.  The  inner  meaning  of  an  idea  is 
alwa3rs  describable  in  terms  of  attitude,  and,  for  that  matter,  its  imme- 
diate personal  significance  can  never  be  stated  in  any  other  way.  Only 
on  the  basis  of  a  structural  anal]rsis  can  one  properly  disregard  attitudes 
as  a  basic  aspect  of  all  conscious  activities.  This  is  surely  the  essential 
point  which  Brentano  has  to  make,  in  using  as  a  principle  of  psycho- 
logical classification  the  way  in  which  consciousness  refers  to  its  object. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matters  at  issue  are  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  with 
which  it  leaves  us  as  to  what  really  are  the  fundamental  forms  of  feel- 
ing and  attention.  So  many  things  are  justly  describable  in  attitudinal 
terms,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  stop,  and  Mr.  Judd 
affords  us  no  very  convincing  reasons  for  stopping  at  the  place  that 
he  himself  does.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
makes  no  effort  to  classify  or  differentiate  the  several  distinct  types  of 
attention  generally  recognized,  despite  their  marked  significance  for  a 
functional  psychology.     There  is  a  similar  omission  of  practically  all 
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account  of  sensory  discrimination.  Indeed,  Mr.  Judd  has  been  quite 
daring  in  his  omission  of  topics  ordinarily  regarded  as  essential  to  an 
acceptable  introductory  presentation  of  the  subject.  He  has  reduced 
the  case  almost  to  its  lowest  terms ;  whether  advisedly  or  not,  opinion 
will  certainly  differ. 

The  book  is  built  up  about  five  distinctions:  (i)  sensations  and 
(2)  their  relations,  (3)  attitudes,  (4)  memory,  (5)  ideational  rela- 
tions, with  an  annex  in  which  the  general  facts  of  behavior  and  the 
abnormalities  of  mind  are  discussed.  These  divisions  work  out  satis- 
&ctorily,  except  that  they  almost  inevitably  involve  a  slurring  of  the 
proper  position  of  emotion,  from  which  the  author  has  not  altogether 
escaped. 

Mr.  Judd  makes  a  consistent  effort  to  show  the  significance  of  the 
neural  processes  for  each  of  the  forms  of  mental  life.  The  chapters 
on  the  nervous  system  have  many  admirable  features,  despite  some 
slight  inaccuracies.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  &cts  concern- 
ing the  neural  organization  and  behavior  of  the  lower  forms  of  ani- 
mal life.  The  account  of  the  human  nervous  system  does  all  that 
could  be  asked  in  the  space  available.  The  cuts  and  diagrams,  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  volumes,  are  generally  well  devised,  but  indifferently 
executed.  Particularly  irritating  is  the  small  size  of  the  letters  used 
in  some  of  the  cuts.  One  is  sometimes  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  printed.  Among  other  points  which  might  well  be  revised  in 
forthcoming  editions  of  the  book,  is  the  old  cut  (Figure  15)  on  page 
47,  which  shows  the  projection  of  fibres  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance 
with  the  present  opinions  of  experts,  and  also  with  the  statements  of 
the  text  itself  and  the  subsequent  cuts. 

The  chapter  on  sensations  is  capital,  and  for  one  who  believes  that 
such  an  account  should  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  sense 
organs  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  better.  This  estimate  is  subject 
to  the  qualification  that  one  does  not  regard  a  thorough-going  struc- 
tural analysis  as  a  sine  qua  nan.  The  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  sensations,  which  involves  practically  the  ground  covered  by  most 
texts  under  the  heading  of  perception,  suffers  from  one  serious  de- 
fect in  its  failure  sufficiently  to  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  per- 
ception depends  upon  the  employment  of  previous  experience.  Not 
that  the  point  is  called  in  question,  nor  that  the  illustrations  fail  to 
afford  opportunity  for  demonstrating  the  facts,  but  that  no  satisfactory 
formulation  is  attempted,  and  that  the  prime  importance  of  the  fact 
for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  sensory  and  idea- 
tional processes  is  thereby  jeopardized. 
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Under  the  general  headings  of  ''Experience  and  Expression," 
'<  Instinct  and  Habit/'  a  good  general  account  is  given  of  the  motor 
element  in  experience.  A  few  chapters  on  memory  and  the  ideational 
processes  are  followed  by  a  very  brief  discussion  of  impulse  and  voli- 
tion, and  the  book  comes  to  an  end  with  two  chapters  diverging 
slightly  from  the  main  trail  \  one  on  dissociation,  in  which  is  offered 
an  excellent  digest  of  the  generally  prevalent  views  about  the  minor 
abnormalities  of  mental  life,  the  other  devoted  to  a  general  orienta- 
tion of  psychology,  and  entitled  "  Applications  of  Psychology.**  No 
criticism  will  be  attempted  of  these  chapters,  beyond  such  as  has 
already  been  incidentally  given.  As  in  several  other  instances,  the 
analysis  of  volition  would  gain  decidedly  from  something  approach- 
ing the  concreteness  and  tangibility  of  the  structuralist  descriptions. 
Here  as  elsewhere  Mr.  Judd  has  avoided  the  Scylla  of  rigid  distinc- 
tions and  hard  and  fast  lines  which  do  not  exist  in  &ct,  only  to  be 
imperilled  by  the  Charybdis  of  vagueness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
fate  it  is  preferable  to  choose  when  writing  for  young  students.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  most  writers  of  texts  find  it  impossible  to  steer  safely 
between  these  menacing  alternatives. 

Mr.  Judd  possesses  an  unusually  agreeable  and  flowing  style,  and  his 
reader  is  carried  pleasantly  along  on  a  current  of  notable  literary 
merit.  There  is  practically  no  controversial  writing  in  the  book,  and 
one  is  spared  the  asperities  of  criticism  which  sometimes  mark  doc- 
trinal exposition. 

In  advance  of  actual  test,  no  one  can  confidently  predict  the  suc- 
cess of  a  text-book.  So  far  as  concerns  the  present  specimen  one  may 
be  sure  that  young  teachers  of  psychology  will  find  it  stimulating.  To 
the  youthful  Ph.D.  fresh  from  the  myopic  detail  of  his  thesis,  as  well 
as  to  graduate  students  of  all  kinds,  the  book  will  undoubtedly  be 
grateful  for  the  vigorous  and  enlivening  manner  in  which  it  deals  with 
its  subject.  Whether  young  students  entering  for  the  first  time  on 
psychological  study  will  find  it  relatively  so  useful,  is  less  certain. 
Unquestionably  the  approach  to  the  material  is  in  several  chapters 
somewhat  sophisticated,  and  the  absence  at  many  points  of  definite 
and  distinct  lines  of  demarcation  is  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  beginner 
in  a  disastrous  manner.  The  book  has,  however,  already  met  with  a 
most  cordial  reception  which  augurs  well  for  its  permanent  success. 

(II)  Two  fairly  distinct  forms  of  psychological  exercise  are  at 
present  in  vogue.  In  one  the  emphasis  falls  upon  devices  to  stimulate 
ordinary  introspection  and  render  it  more  alert  and  accurate.  In  the 
other  the  stress  is  laid  upon  discovering  or  demonstrating  experimen- 
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tally  facts  not  accessible  to  ordinary  unaided  introspective  methods. 
The  manual  in  this  series  belongs,  with  Sanford's  and  Titchener's 
books,  to  the  latter  class,  although  it  is  designed  to  meet  a  somewhat 
different  need  from  either  of  those  mentioned.  It  differs  from  the 
Sanford  in  its  selection  of  a  very  small  number  of  tests  (twenty-five 
main  topics  are  included  in  the  tests),  for  which  fuller  directions  are 
furnished,  both  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  test  and  as  re- 
gards the  evaluation  of  the  results.  It  differs  from  the  Titchener  in 
aiming  at  a  much  less  exhaustive  and  thorough  study  of  the  topics 
with  which  it  deals. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  book  are  obvious  to 
any  one  who  has  directed  beginner's  classes  in  experimental  work. 
With  young  students  Mr.  Judd's  procedure  is  likely  to  gain  and  sus- 
tain interest ;  for  it  gets  somewhere  promptly,  and  does  not  stay  there 
too  long  after  arrival.  On  the  other  hand,  it  undoubtedly  carries  with 
it  the  danger  that  students  may  foil  quite  to  apprehend  the  care  and 
patience  needed  for  really  accurate  work ;  and,  in  psychology  above 
all  other  sciences  to-day,  this  misconception  is  perhaps  least  desirable. 
With  competent  instruction  this  danger  need  not  be  encountered. 
From  this  side  of  the  case,  some  of  the  tests  hardly  seem  judiciously 
selected.  For  instance,  the  reviewer  is  not  able  to  believe  that  from 
a  two-hour  session  a  young  student  can  possibly  contract  from  his  own 
plethjTsmographic  observations  any  impressions  that  are  of  the  slightest 
consequence  as  to  the  parallelism  between  states  of  consciousness  and 
circulatory  conditions.  If  he  approaches  learning  to  manage  his  ap- 
paratus in  this  time,  he  deserves  high  encomium.  There  are  other 
tests  in  the  list  which  involve  an  immense  amount  of  supplementary 
coaching  from  the  instructor,  if  there  is  not  to  be  great  waste  of  time. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise  a  manual  of  this  kind,  but  one  must  remember 
the  specific  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  mind  in  making  it,  and 
judge  it  from  this  point  of  view.  Accepting  this  criterion,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  Mr.  Judd  has  given  us  a  book  which  is  sure  to  be 
very  useful  in  many  circumstances  \  and  not  the  least  of  its  merits  is 
that  the  tests  are  so  designed  as  to  render  their  performance  possible 
with  an  expenditure  of  scarcely  more  than  |2oo. 

(Ill)  The  third  volume  of  the  series,  which  deals  with  apparatus 
and  supplementary  experiments,  puts  all  directors  of  large  laboratories 
under  distinct  obligation.  Every  laboratory  of  considerable  size 
ought  to  have  a  stock  on  hand  for  distribution  among  the  many  in- 
quirers for  information  which  this  book  furnishes.  The  only  criticism 
of  a  general  kind  which  the  reviewer  has  to  offer  concerns  the  absence 
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of  critical  evaluation  of  some  of  the  pieces  listed.  If  the  assumption 
were  justified  that  everything  mentioned  is  good,  no  objection  could 
be  raised.  But  certain  of  the  pieces  listed  are  notoriously  treacherous, 
and  this  fact  might  well  be  remarked.  A  good  many  specific  details 
might  be  called  in  question ;  e.  g.,  "  The  chronoscope  should  not  vary 
in  successive  trials  with  such  a  mechanical  device  "  (p.  191)-  This  is 
a  mere  slip  in  form  of  statement,  but  it  may  well  cause  some  ingenuous 
pioneer  of  a  new  laboratory  to  spend  too  much  time  trying  to  reach 
this  goal,  which,  needless  to  say,  no  one  ever  has  reached.  If  it  could 
be  attained,  all  the  bother  of  computing  variations  could  be  abolished. 
On  the  same  page  there  is,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  pendu- 
lum chronoscopes,  no  reference  to  BergstrSm's  apparatus,  which  is  by 
all  odds  much  the  best  of  the  lot,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows.  Other 
similar  slips  might  be  mentioned,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  excel- 
lent and  most  welcome. 

James  R.  Angell. 
UNiVKRsrrv  of  Chicago. 

Lannie  philosophique,     Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  Pillon. 
Pans,  F^lix  Alcan,  1906. — pp.  301. 

Of  the  six  articles  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  apart  from  M. 
Pillon' s  bibliography  of  the  year,  three  relate  to  ancient  and  three  to 
modem  philosophy.  Two  of  the  former  are  concerned  with  Plato, 
who  seems  at  last  to  be  coming  by  his  rights  in  the  way  of  detailed 
study  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  and  one  with  Aristotle.  M.  Bro- 
chard  writes  of  the  ethics  of  Plato,  and  M.  Rodier  of  the  evolution 
of  Plato's  Dialectic.  M.  Brochard  shows  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Platonic  text,  and  his  article  affords  a  very  useful  and  generally 
accurate  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  various 
dialogues.  Certain  objections  might,  however,  be  raised  to  some  of 
his  incidental  utterances.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  not  fallen  at 
times,  like  most  expositors  of  Plato,  into  the  mistake  of  forgetting  that 
a  Platonic  dialogue  differs  from  a  modem  text-book  of  Philosophy  in 
being  first  and  foremost  a  work  of  dramatic  art.  Unless  we  keep  this 
cardinal  iaxX  clearly  before  our  minds,  we  are  almost  sure  to  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  what  is  merely  the  utterance  of  a  dramatic  figure, 
the  '  Socrates '  or  the  '  Sophist '  of  the  dialogue,  for  a  matter-of-fact 
statement  of  the  writer's  views,  and  so  to  overlook  the  vein  of  peculiar 
'  irony '  which  is  as  characteristic  of  Plato  as  of  the  great  Athenian 
tragedians.  I  think  M.  Brochard  has  not  always  escaped  this  danger. 
For  instance,  the  curious  conclusion  of  the  FrotagoraSf  where  both 
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interlocutors  are  found  to  be  contradicting  the  theses  about  the  rela- 
tions between  virtue  and  knowledge  with  which  they  set  out,  need  not 
in  the  least  imply,  as  M.  Brochard  thinks  it  does,  any  corresponding 
perplexity  in  the  mind  of  Plato  himself.  It  may  well  be  no  more  than 
an  example  of  '  irony,'  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  starting  from  postulates  which  are  only  half  true.  So,  again,  the 
conclusion  in  the  Meno  that  virtue  comes  neither  by  nature  nor  from 
education,  but  by  a  sort  of  ^  favor  of  Heaven,'  as  is  shown  by  the  case 
of  the  famous  Athenian  statesmen  who  have  never  been  able  to  trans- 
mit their  'virtue '  to  their  sons,  is  surely,  in  large  part,  satirical  of  a  class 
of  men  about  whose  merits  Plato  was  alwa3rs  sceptical.  I  think,  too, 
that  we  do  a  grave  injustice  to  Plato  when  we  make  him  responsible 
for  all  that  imwise  admirers  have  read  into  his  text  as  to  the  supposed 
immorality  of  the  teachings  of  the  '  Sophists.'  As  a  fact,  Plato  never 
brings  any  general  accusation  of  immoral  teaching  against  the  Sophists 
as  a  profession.  He  is  careful  to  avoid  any  imputation  on  the  upright- 
ness and  honesty  of  the  great  Sophists,  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  and 
the  persons  to  whom  M.  Brochard  refers  as  champions  of  immoralist 
views  in  the  dialogues,  Thrasymachus  and  Callicles,  are  not  '  Sophists ' 
at  all.  One  is  a  popular  rhetorician,  and  the  other  a  cultivated  grand 
seigneur.  The  point  is  important,  since  it  raises  the  whole  question  as 
to  the  sanity  of  Plato's  judgments  on  contemporary  society.  I  would 
further  add  that  M.  Brochard,  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  traditional 
verdicts,  seems  to  me  to  be  far  too  ready  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Aristotle's  ethical  views  must  necessarily  show  a  great  'improve- 
ment '  when  compared  with  those  of  his  master.  He  hardly  seems  to 
realize  how  completely  Aristotle's  distinctive  ethical  doctrine  comes 
straight  out  of  the  Philebus, 

M.  Rodier's  essay  on  the  development  of  Plato's  Dialectic  is,  as  a 
whole,  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  would  especially  commend 
his  crushing  refutation  of  all  the  interpretations  of  Plato  which,  like 
that  of  Jowett,  reduce  the  '  Ideas '  to  concepts  in  the  divine  mind,  or, 
like  that  of  Lutoslawski,  pretend  to  find  evidence  that  '  Ideas '  have 
been  replaced  in  the  later  dialogues  by  '  Souls '  as  the  supreme  reali- 
ties. I  cannot,  however,  understand  why  so  sane  a  critic  should  have 
given  in  to  the  curious  view  that  the  Phadrus  is  an  earlier  work  than 
the  Republic.  To  me,  as  to  Raeder,  it  seems  clear  that  the  myth  of 
the  Phadrus  concerning  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul  would 
have  been  hopelessly  incomprehensible  to  readers  who  had  not  already 
the  key  to  it  furnished  by  the  psychology  of  the  Repubiic.  What, 
e.  g.f  is  to  be  made  of  the  *  two  horses '  which  draw  the  chariot  of  the 
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soul  in  the  Phadrus^  apart  from  the  psychological  analyses  of  Republic ^ 
Bk.    rv?    In  M.  Rodier's  explanation  of  the  logical  nature  of  the 
process  Plato  contemplated  when  he  spoke  of  Dialectic,  again,  I  find 
it  hard  to  be  satisfied  with  his  identification  of  the  ascending  stage  of 
Dialectic  with  an  empirical  process  of  establishment  of  more  and  more 
extensive  genera  of  things  by  means  of  successive  abstractions  from 
sensible  fact.     It  seems  plain,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  language,  that 
the  demand  that  the  process  shall  be  accomplished  ''apart  from  all 
the  senses,"  "without  the  aid  of  any  sensible  thing,"  is  meant  to 
apply  just  as  much  to  the  ascending  as  to  the  descending  movement. 
Plato  expressly  sa3rs,  in  fact,  that  Dialectic  is  to  take  the  objects 
studied  by  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  as  its  starting-point.     And  he 
has  said  just  before  that,  though  geometers  use  sensible  figures  as  aids 
to  their  studies,  it  is  not  these  diagrams  but  the  concepts  they  sjrmbolize 
which  are  the  real  objects  contemplated.     Hence  there  can  clearly  be 
no  element  of  the  empirical  an3rwhere  in  the  dialectic  process.     What 
he  really  means  seems  to  be  this.     The  dialectician  is  to  start  with 
the  various  indefinables    and    improved   postulates  of   the  mathe- 
matician as  his  data ;  he  is  then  to  attempt  the  task  of  reducing  their 
number  until  he  comes  at  last  to  what  is  really  absolutely  indefinable 
and  unprovable.     Plato  assumes  that  in  the  end  there  will  be  only 
one  such  absolutely  simple  first  principle.     This  is  the  ascending  part 
of  the  whole  movement.     We  are  then  to  deduce  the  relatively  un- 
provable postulates  of  the  several  branches  of  pure  science  from  the 
absolutely  unprovable  principle  thus  obtained  by  a  regular  chain  of 
inferences ;  and,  similarly,  to  define  the  various  undefinables  of  these 
sciences  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  undefinable  discovered  in  the  ascend- 
ing process.     The  procedure  of  modem  'Logistique,'  in  reducing  all 
the  principles  of  Mathematics  to  those  of  Symbolic  Logic,  seems  to 
me  to  afford  an  almost  exact  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  Plato  is  anticipating  as   the  task  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
future.     The  nearest  analogue  in  the  history  of  ancient  thought  would 
probably  be  the  method  followed  by  Proclus  in  his  Theological  Ele- 
ments.     In  any  case,  it  is,  I  think,  clear  that  no  appeal  to  empirical 
sensible  facts  is  supposed  to  play  any  part  in  the  process  at  any  stage. 
We  cannot  too  often  insist  on  the  point  that  for  Plato  science  is  not 
the  systematization  of  'experience';    in  his  view,  Science  is  always 
and  necessarily   '  transcendent  *   of  experience.     Where   experience 
begins,  Science  leaves  off.     We  may  not  accept  this  view  ourselves, 
we  may  even  absolutely  reject  it ;  but  there  is  no  eliminating  it  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge. 
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The  third  article,  by  M.  Hamelin,  is  devoted  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  different  forms  of  the  '  opposition  of 
concepts.*  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  preponderantly  expository 
rather  than  critical,  and  calls  for  no  special  comments  here.  I  may 
note  in  passing  one  or  two  minor  statements  as  to  historical  fact  which 
are  hardly  exact.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  without  qualification  that  Plato 
thought  the  difficulties  raised  by  Antisthenes  as  to  non-identical  pre- 
dication trivial  ("  des  pauvret^,"  P«  77)-  No  doubt  he  did  think  so 
when  he  put  them  into  the  mouths  of  Euthydemus  and  Dionjrsodorus 
as  specimens  of  their  professional  accomplishments ;  but  in  the  Thea- 
tetus  and  Sophistes  they  are  treated  as  very  real  problems,  the  resolution 
of  which  demands  the  full  exercise  of  Plato's  powers  of  logical  analysis. 
The  point  is  of  some  importance,  since  it  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  evi- 
dence which  show  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  Theatetus^  a 
result  which  is  of  the  first  significance  for  our  whole  conception  of 
Plato's  philosophical  development.  Nor  is  it  quite  true  that  Aristotle 
exclusively  connects  these  logical  problems  with  the  Eleatic  dialectic. 
He  expressly  connects  the  theory  that  '  contradiction  is  impossible ' 
also  with  the  relativism  of  Protagoras  {Met.^  loopad)  and  indirectly 
with  Heracliteanism  (/^.,  loosbas). 

The  two  articles  dealing  with  modem  philosophy  are  one  by  M. 
Pillon  on  the  philosophy  of  Renouvier,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
book  of  M.  Smiles  on  that  subject,  and  one  by  M.  Daiuiac  on  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Tarde.  I  cannot  think  that  M.  Pillon  is  altogether 
happy  in  his  attempt  to  meet  the  criticisms  which  have  been  passed 
upon  the  finitist  assumptions  of  Neo-criticism.  He  appears  to  hold 
that  the  Law  of  Contradiction  is  somehow  a  more  ultimate  and  im- 
portant principle  than  any  of  the  other  laws  of  Logic.  He  thinks, 
again,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  that  the  notion  of  cardinal  num- 
ber is  already  logically  implied  by  the  notions  of  a  term  and  of  a  class 
of  terms.  And  he  assumes  that  whatever  has  a  cardinal  number  has  a 
finite  number.  All  these  assumptions  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  re- 
jected by  a  great  and  growing  school  of  mathematical  thinkers,  and 
require  considerable  justification  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  axioms 
in  philosophy.  The  Law  of  Contradiction  has  been  fiedrly  shown  to  be 
only  one  among  a  plurality  of  axioms,  all  of  which  are  indispensable 
to  valid  inference.  When  I  say,  ''A  is  an  X,  B  is  an  X,  and  A  is  not 
identical  with  B,"  I  surely  have  already  the  concepts  of  a  term,  of  a 
plurality  of  terms,  and  of  a  class  ;  yet  there  is  no  reference  in  the  propo- 
sition to  any  concept  of  cardinal  number.  In  fact,  I  could  go  on 
to  use  the  statement  in  constructing  a  definition  of  the  number  '2,'  to 
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which  it  must  therefore  be  logically  prior.     And,  finally,  it  is  a  pure 
assumption  that  whatever  has  a  number  must  be  denumerable,  i.  e.^ 
that  the  number  of  any  actual  collection  must  be  finite.     What,  e.  g.^ 
is  the  number  of  the  whole  series  of  finite  integers  ?    It  clearly  has  no 
finite  number,  yet  there  is  equally  clearly  an  entity  connected  with  it 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  number  of  a  finite  collection  is  connected 
with  that  collection.     It  is  greater  than  any  finite  number,  less  than 
the  entity  which  we  call  the  *  number '  of  all  the  real  numbers,  is  sub- 
ject to  formal  laws  of  addition  and  multiplication,  and  so  forth.     To 
recognize  its  existence  while  refusing  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  '  number ' 
is  merely  to  dispute  about  words.    To  deny  its  existence  is  impossible, 
at  least  for  M.  Pillon,  who  rightly  denies  that  we  create  the  *  number ' 
of  a  collection  for  ourselves  by  the  process  of  counting.     No  logical 
groimd  then  has  been  given  for  denjring  the  existence  of  collections 
with  an  infinite  nimiber  of  terms.     Hence  the  statement  that  no  con- 
tinuiun  can  be  objectively  real,  and  that  space,  in  particular,  is  shown 
to  be  subjective  by  the  single  consideration  that  it  is  a  continuum,  is  a 
pure  petitio  principii.     Nor  should  M.  Pillon  have  simply  taken  it  for 
granted  that  all  continua  are  in  the  end  spatial,  without  some  consider- 
ation of  the  modem  doctrines  which  construct  the  continuum  out  of 
discrete  elements  and  maintain  that  the  only  certain  continuum  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  non-spatial,  viz.,  the  arithmetical  continuum 
of  the  real  numbers.     It  is  possible  for  us  to  agree  heartily  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  article,  in  which  the  author  is  engaged  in  defending 
the  reality  of  the  categories  of  personal  experience,  in  other  words  the 
reality  of  teleology,  against  current  phenomenalism,  without  according 
any  faith  either  to  the  alleged  finitude  of  all  actual  collections,  or  ad- 
mitting the  illusory  character  of  space. 

The  essay  on  the  philosophy  of  Tarde  could  only  be  discussed  by  one 
who  has  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  the  present  writer. 

A.  E.  Taylor. 
McGiLL  University. 
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Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson^  the  Wandering  Scholar,  Collected  and 
edited  by  William  Knight.  Boston  and  London,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907. 
—pp.  xii,  241. 

To  the  memory  of  one  who  knew  Thomas  Davidson,  the  spiritual  dimen- 
sions of  the  man  seem  to  grow  rather  than  diminish  as  the  years  go  by. 
Yet,  but  for  his  memory  and  the  lives  that  he  influenced,  he  has  left  behind 
nothing  that  can  be  called  great,  nothing  to  justify  to  posterity  the  estimate 
of  his  admiring  friends.  A  vigorous  and  independent  thinker,  he  devel- 
oped no  system  of  philosophy;  a  social,  religious,  and  educational  reformer, 
he  started  no  movement,  organized  no  institution  of  very  wide  reaching 
significance  or  that  is  likely  long  to  last ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning, 
he  wrote  no  monumental  or  epoch-making  book.  His  significance  was 
rather  that  of  a  large,  generous,  many-sided,  vital,  and  stimulating  person- 
ality. He  was  a  sort  of  modem  peripatetic  Socrates  with  the  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  an  Aristotle.  Impatient  of  artificial  restraints  alike  in  society, 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  schools,  the  one  passion  of  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  to  develop  in  himself  and  others  free  personality  based  on  in- 
sight and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  a  complete  reason,  sensitive,  intellective, 
and  practical.  In  the  possibilities  of  men  for  freedom  of  this  sort  he  had 
profound  confidence ;  and  it  was  the  only  sort  of  freedom  that,  in  his  view, 
was  worth  talking  about.  The  means  he  conceived  as  essential  to  attain  it 
were  philosophy,  a  respect  for  scientific  method,  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  greatest  works  in  literature  and  art,  and  a  well  grounded  knowledge  of 
the  whole  history  of  civilization.  Every  man,  he  thought,  could  be  edu- 
cated ;  one  of  his  pet  ideals  was  a  university'  for  the  wage  earners.  Every 
man  and  woman,  he  said,  ought  to  be  a  philosopher.  Richly  endowed  in 
his  own  nature,  with  energy  enough  to  equip  ten  ordinary  men,  passionate, 
masterful,  disputatious,  lover  of  learning  and  of  art,  a  good  hater  and  a 
devoted  friend,  his  mind  was  compacted  of  many  contradictory  elements. 
Always  idealistic,  he  was  by  turns  and  at  once  rationalist  and  mystic, 
empiricist  and  transcendentalist,  scholastic  and  modem.  He  had  many 
teachers,  but  swore  by  no  master.  He  changed  his  opinions  from  time  to 
time,  but  was  always  pretty  dogmatic  in  asserting  whatever  he  happened 
to  think  true  at  any  particular  time.  In  his  later  years  his  wealth  of  learn- 
ing seemed  often  an  encumbrance,  but  at  his  best  he  was  a  keen  dialec- 
tician as  well  as  a  most  lucid  expositor.  The  real  nobility  of  his  character 
showed  preeminently  in  the  last  two  years,  when  he  gave  of  his  best  to 
educational  work  among  poor  Jews  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 

The  memorials  of  him  coUected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Knight  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  many  friends  whom  he  influenced  for  good,  to  whom  the 
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volume  is  inscribed,  and  will  help  others  to  understand  the  peculiar  rever- 
ence he  inspired,  as  well  as  the  contradictions  which  a  man  of  such  intense 
energy  and  convictions  sometimes  not  unnaturally  provoked.  It  is  made 
up  of  biog^phical  notes,  reminiscences  and  estimates  of  friends,  letters 
and  addresses,  and  other  iUustrative  material,  including  an  exceUent  por- 
trait, a  full  bibliog^phy  of  Davidson's  works,  together  with  a  complete  list 
of  the  titles  of  his  lectures  and  a  remarkable  outline  of  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures  he  planned  on  the  "Origins  of  Modem  Thought,'*  from  which  one 
may  gain  a  good  idea  at  once  of  the  organizing  unity  of  his  thought,  of  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathies,  and  of  his  wide  and  varied  learning.  The  best 
estimate  of  Davidson  himself  is  the  article  by  Professor  James  reprinted 
from  McQure's.  H.  N.  Gardiner. 

SMrrH  College. 

The  Philosophical  Radicals  and  Other  Essays,  With  Chapters  Reprinted 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Kant  and  Hegel.  By  A.  Seth  Pringle- 
Pattison.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  &  Sons ;  im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907.  —  pp.  xii,  336. 

This  book  contains  four  articles  reprinted  with  slight  additions  from  the 
Quarterly  Review^  the  Contemporary  Reinew,  and  the  Hibbert  Journal; 
three  critical  reviews,  which  originally  appeared  in  Mind  and  in  this  Re- 
view ;  and  two  reprints  of  essays  written  by  the  author  in  1882  and  1883 
respectively.  The  papers  which  form  the  first  section  of  the  work  deal 
with  "The  Philosophical  Radicals "  (The  English  Utilitarians),  "Mr.  Kidd 
on  Western  Civilization/*  "Martineau*s  Philosophy,"  and  "Herbert 
Spencer :  The  Man  and  His  Work."  Although  these  articles  were  written 
and  published  on  different  occasions,  they  are  not  without  relation.  As 
the  author  states  in  the  Preface  to  the  volume :  "The  title  of  the  volume 
is  that  of  the  paper  which  appeared  first  in  order  of  time,  but  the  choice  is 
not  merely  casual.  Doctrines  and  tendencies  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  Philosophical  Radicals  reappear  in  the  papers  which  follow,  and  the 
prominence  throughout  of  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  philosophical 
theory  gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  collection."  The  critical  reviews  which 
arc  here  reprinted  treat  of  Jones's  Critical  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Lotse,  Dewey's  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  and  McTaggart's  Some  Dogmas 
of  Religion.  They  are  all  of  great  importance  as  giving  clear  and  direct 
expression  to  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's  opinions  on  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  philosophy.  The  reprints  from  earlier  works  are  the  essay  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Kant  and  Hegel,"  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  author's  From  Kant  to  Hegel,  and  "  Philosophy  as  Criticism 
of  Categories,"  which  formed  his  contribution  to  the  volume.  Essays  in 
Philosophical  Criticism,  published  in  1883  by  the  English  neo-Hegelians, 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,  who  died  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  pub- 
lication of  these  essays  have  not  lessened  their  value,  though  doubtless  the 
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standpoint  which  they  represent  is  more  generally  understood  now  than 
when  they  were  written.  There  are  in  these  earliest  writings  the  sanie  ele- 
ments of  permanent  interest,  —  sound  scholarship,  breadth  of  view,  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  expression,  — which  mark  Professor  Pringle-Pattison*s 
more  recent  publications.  As  both  the  volumes  in  which  these  essays  origi- 
nally appeared  have  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  their  republication 
in  the  present  work  will  fortunately  serve  to  make  them  known  to  a  new 
generation  of  readers.  J.  £.  C. 

The  Aims  and  Achievements  of  Scientific  Method :  An  Epistemological 

Essay.     By  T.  Percy  Nunn.     London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1907.  — pp. 

X,  144. 

This  little  book  is  an  expansion  of  a  paper  bearing  the  same  title  which 
was  read  before  the  Aristotelian  Society  of  London  in  1906,  and  published 
in  their  proceedings  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  VI,  N.  S.).  In  its  present 
form,  it  was  presented  to  the  University  of  London  as  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

As  a  clear  and  compendious  statement  of  some  of  the  main  positions  of 
the  •  New  Realism,*  Dr.  Nunn's  book  may  be  heartily  recommended.  He 
himself  acknowledges  that  he  owes  the  essential  features  of  his  doctrine  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  G.  £.  Moore  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell.  ' '  The  essence  of 
the  doctrine  is  the  view  that  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  our  conscious- 
ness from  moment  to  moment  consists  of  elements  which  exhibit  them- 
selves as  having  a  certain  unique  '  priority '  to  our  conscious  processes. 
These  elements  constitute  what  I  have  described  as  the  objective.  The 
aim  of  the  scientific  process  as  it  occurs  in  the  individual  is  to  render  the 
objective  in  its  actual  determinations  intelligible"  (p.  142).  Along  with 
this  realistic  doctrine,  and  as  contributing  to  its  elucidation  and  support, 
Dr.  Nunn  discusses  the  development  of  some  of  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions and  hypotheses  of  physical  science,  analyzing  the  functions  which 
they  fulfil  in  making  the  objective  intelligible.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
result  of  the  discussion  is  the  conclusion,  which  is  maintained  against  both 
Mach  and  the  Pragmatists,  that  there  is  a  complete  break  between  judg- 
ments which  deal  with  primary  facts  alone  and  *  scientific'  judgments 
which  are  all  secondary  constructions  of  facts. 

Dr.  Nunn*s  essay  is  a  sound  and  careful  piece  of  work.  Although  its 
brief  compass  made  impossible  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, the  outline  presented  in  the  different  sections  is  clear  and  precise 
in  statement.  J.  £.  C. 

The  World  Machine.  The  First  Phase:  The  Cosmic  Mechanism,  By 
Carl  Snyder.  London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  1907. — pp.  xvi,  488. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  proposed  volumes  on  the  same  general  theme, 
the  sujj-titles  of  the  other  two  to  be,  The  Mechanism  of  Life,  and  The  Social 
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Mechanism,  It  is  an  ingenious  and  scholarly  historical  work  written  in  a 
popular,  enthusiastic  style  which  sometimes  glows  with  admiration  for  the 
heroes  of  the  history  of  science  and  their  work.  Perhaps  most  American 
scholars  would  find  the  book  better  suited  to  their  taste,  if  the  style  were 
less  loose  and  evangelistic.  Certainly  the  present  writer  would.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  question  of  the  author's  mastery  of  the  subject,  or  of 
the  permanent  value  of  this  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  deeper 
ideas  in  our  scientific  view  of  the  physical  world.  The  writer's  intense 
him[ian  interest  in  and  admiration  for  the  personalities  of  the  leaders  of 
scientific  thought  in  all  ages,  his  familiarity  with  the  details  of  their  lives 
and  work,  and  especially  his  brilliant  sense  of  historical  perspective  and 
continuity,  are  splendid.  The  account  is  often  dramatic.  It  not  only  re- 
produces well-known  facts  of  history,  but  where  these  are  scanty  or  lacking, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ancients,  he  tries  to  reconstruct  the  concrete  experi- 
ences which  must  have  led  up  to  discovery.  There  is,  however,  no  con- 
fusion of  fact  and  fancy. 

It  may  be  well  to  cite  one  example.  Speaking  of  Bion,  he  writes.  "Of 
this  Bion,  the  mathematician,  and  native,  like  Democritus,  of  Abdera,  we 
have  only  a  line.  '  He  was  the  first  person  who  asserted  that  there  were 
countries  where  there  was  day  for  six  months  and  night  for  six  months.' 
That  was  all  that  remained  to  him  of  fiaime,  when  in  the  second  century  of 
our  era  Diogenes  of  Laert6  came  to  write  that  curious  history  to  which  the 
larger  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is  due.  But  con- 
sider for  a  moment  all  that  this  assertion  of  Bion's  implies."  Then  foUow 
nearly  four  and  a  half  pages  of  reconstruction  based  on  simple  principles 
of  geometry  and  the  law  that  hght  moves  in  straight  lines  (such  knowledge 
as  the  ancients  possessed),  to  show  that  Bion,  without  having  travelled 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  civilized  world,  may  with  certainty  have 
arrived  at  his  deduction. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  aim  of  the  book  is  stated  as  foUows  :  "  I  wish  to 
trace  out  the  path  and  the  method  by  which  these  ideas  [of  the  world- 
machine],  these  results,  have  been  reached."  The  writer  professes  a 
thoroughly  naturalistic  and  positivistic  view  of  the  world.  "  In  the  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  the  scheme  of  nature,  the  mind  of  man  has  a 
work  to  do ;  but  with  the  outer  mystery  it  has  nothing  to  do.  We  may 
conceive  that  in  the  time  to  come  it  will  wholly  give  over  the  search  for 
final  causes  or  first  causes,  will  recognize  its  vanity  and  absurdity.  What 
we  call  philosophy  will  be  transformed  or  forgotten."  He  seems  to  dis- 
claim any  belief  in  religion.  "  A  religion  of  nature  is  a  chimera,  an  anti- 
thesis of  terms.  The  aims  of  nature  seem  as  various  as  its  phenomena, 
and  in  the  future  the  hallucinated  mind  which  professes  to  surprise  its 
secret  will  be  regarded  as  the  proper  subject  of  the  alienist."  We  can 
never  explain,  we  can  only  describe.  "  No  untoward  visit  of  some  vagrant 
sun  to  our  system  interrupting,  we  shall  in  time  complete  the  description 
of  cosmos  and  its  contents  ;  but  the  '  why '  of  things  will  remain  as  obscure 
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as  now.*'  Democritus  and  Archimedes  are  characterized  as  "the  greatest 
intellects  of  antiquity,**  and  Eratosthenes  is  rated  as  much  superior  to 
Aristotle,  who  "did  not  have  the  exact  and  measuring  sort  of  mind." 
Plato* s  name  is  scarcely  mentioned  except  as  an  example,  along  with 
Socrates,  Hegel,  and  others,  of  all  that  is  futile  and  fatuous  in  the  way  of 
thought.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  author  that  his  positivistic  natu- 
ralism is  itself  a  philosophy,  or  that  it  may  be  shot  through  and  through  with 
contradictions.  This  is  a  minor  feature  of  the  present  book,  but  it  must  be- 
come more  prominent  in  the  two  books  which  are  to  succeed  it  in  the  series ; 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  wordiness  and  bumptious  grandiloquence  of 
style  which  are  likely  to  offend  many  thoughtful  readers.  Were  it  not  for 
"what  we  call  philosophy,'*  there  would  probably  be  no  science  ;  and  there 
can  never  come  a  time  when  the  imago  mundi  can  be  completed  without  its 
aid.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  the  world  can  do  without  science  much 
more  easily  than  it  can  do  without  philosophy,  but  we  may  differ  in  our 
definitions  ;  and,  in  any  case,  this  need  not  hinder  our  appreciation  of  the 
positive  merits  of  the  book  as  interesting  popular  reading  in  the  history  of 
science.  That  it  may  mislead  some  as  to  the  meaning  and  uses  of  phi- 
losophy is  perhaps  a  small  matter. 

The  work  contains  an  analytic  table  of  contents,  thirty-four  chapters,  a 
select  bibliography  with  fifty-one  titles,  besides  numerous  other  references 
in  the  text,  and  a  fifteen-page  index.  From  the  following  titles  of  chapters, 
one  may  gather  the  drift  and  style  of  the  work  :  •* Imago  Mundi,**  "The 
Overcoming  of  Appearances,"  "  Micro-man  :  The  Bacillus  on  the  Wheel," 
"The  Beginnings  of  Certitude,"  "Bion  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Round 
Earth,"  ^*  Eratosthenes  and  the  Earliest  Measures  of  the  Earth,"  "Aris- 
tarchus  and  the  Distance  and  Grandeur  of  the  Sun,"  "The  Turning 
of  the  Earth  :  The  Fixity  of  the  Sky,"  "  The  Flying  Earth  :  The  Fixity 
of  the  Sun,"  "Archimedes  and  the  First  Ideas  of  Gravitation,"  "De- 
mocritus and  the  Concept  of  an  Atomic  Universe,"  "The  Legacy 
of  the  Greeks,"  "The  Rebirth  of  Time,"  "Copernicus:  The  True 
System  of  the  World,"  "Bruno  and  the  Reception  of  the  New  Ideas," 
"Kepler:  Pioneer  of  the  Modem  Ideas  of  Natural  Law,"  "Galileo  and 
the  Optic  Tube."  "The  Advance  Toward  a  Rational  World  Conception," 
"The  True  Grandeur  of  the  Sun,"  "The  Development  of  Mechanics: 
The  Forerunners  of  Newton,"  "  Newton  and  the  Motor  Force  of  the  World 
Machine,"  "  Halley  and  the  Messengers  of  the  Gods,"  "  Roemer  and  the 
Proof  of  the  Earth's  Motion,"  "Laplace  and  the  Stability  of  the  Solar 
System,"  "Fixing  the  Boundaries  of  our  Solar  World,"  "Herschel  and 
the  Helter-skelter  Flight  of  the  Stars,"  "The  Measure  of  Stellar  Space," 
"  The  Spectroscope  and  the  Stuff  of  Cosmos,"  "Our  Place  in  Space  :  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds,"  "The  Astronomy  of  the  Invisible,"  "The  Struc- 
ture of  the  Universe."  "The  Birth  and  Death  of  Worlds,"  "The  Cosmic 
Exchange  of  Matter  and  Life,"  "The  Last  Riddle,"  "The  End  of  the 
Machine."  G.  A.  Tawney. 

The  UNnnnsiTY  of  Ilunois. 
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Modiime  PhilosophU :  Ein  Lesebuch  stur  EinfUhrung  in  ihre  Standpunkte 
und  ProbUme.     Herausgegeben  von  M.  Frischeisen-K5hler.     Stutt- 
gart, Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke,  1907.  — pp.  xi,  412. 
This  book  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary philosophers,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.     The  editor  has  selected  a  nimiber  of  present-day 
problems  to  which  he  gives  the  solutions  offered  by  representatives  of  op- 
posing schools.     In  this  way  he  hopes  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
most  important  philosophical  movements  of  our  times.     His  main  object 
b  to  render  assistance  to  more  advanced  students  who  have  had  some 
training  in  the  subject,  but  he  trusts  that  the  book  may  also  prove  service- 
able to  general  readers  who  are  seeking  a  knowledge  of  contemporaneous 
thought. 

The  following  are  the  topics  taken  up  :  Problems  of  Epistemology  and 
Logic  (pp.  51-100)  ;  Problems  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  (pp.  103-151)  ; 
Problems  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  (155-226);  Problems  of  ^Esthetics 
(pp.  229-288);  Problems  of  Practical  Philosophy  (pp.  290-340).  The 
selections  are  grouped  under  the  following  headings  and  are  taken  from 
the  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  are  indicated  :  The  Objectivity  of 
Knowledge  (DUhring,  Mach,  and  Natorp) ;  The  Theory  of  Judgment 
(Windelband  and  Sigwart)  ;  The  Relation  of  Mind  and  Body  (Ebbinghaus 
and  Stumpf ) ;  Enei^getics  (Ostwald  and  Wundt) ;  The  Function  and 
Method  of  Psychology  (Munsterberg  and  Dilthey)  ;  Historicism  (Nietzsche 
and  Troeltsch) ;  Naturalism  (Emile  Zola,  K.  Fiedler,  and  Jonas  Cohn) ; 
iEsthetic  Enjoyment  (Konrad  Lange  and  Lipps)  ;  The  Freedom  of  the  Will 
(Paulsen  and  James)  ;  Pedagogy  as  a  Science  (Rein  and  Rudolf  Lehmann). 
The  Appendix  contains  notes,  extracts  from  other  authors,  and  biblio- 
graphical references.  There  is  also  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor  on  the 
Historical  Anarchy  of  Philosophical  Systems  and  the  Ideal  of  a  Scientific 
Philosophy  (pp.  3-48). 

A  book  like  this  will  have  value  for  the  general  reader  who  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  go  directly  to  the  sources  themselves,  but  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  advanced  students,  for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended,  will  be  satisfied  with  extracts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
Frischeisen-K5hler  includes  in  his  selections  the  views  of  so  few  thinkers 
outside  of  Germany,  and  that  his  bibliographical  references  are  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  the  works  of  Germans.  "Advanced**  students  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  interested  in  what  is  being  done  in  countries  other  than 

their  own. 

Frank  Thilly. 

COKNSLL  UNIVXRSITY. 

//  ProbUma  del  Bene  :  Ricerche  su  Voggetto  delta  Morale,     Da  Camillo 
Trikero.     Torino,  Carlo  Clausen,  1907. — pp.  xvi,  246. 
This  work  consists  of  an  Introduction  dealing  at  some  length  with  the 
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moral  crisis  and  the  nature  of  the  moral  problem,  and  two  parts,  *'The 
Logical  Comprehension  of  the  Moral  Idea*'  and  '*The  Logical  Extension 
of  the  Moral  Idea.**  The  more  valuable  and  interesting  passages  in  the 
book  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  these  parts,  which  consists  mainly  of  an 
ingenious  and  careful  analysis  of  the  concept  of  the  Good,  which  the  author 
defines  as  the  satisfaction  subjective  and  objective  of  wants  (Bisogni). 
Unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  wants  are  recognized  as  holding  this 
essential  relation  to  the  Good.  The  second  part  deals  with  practical  moral 
issues ;  but  though  much  it  contains  is  no  doubt  true,  it  does  not,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  throw  much  new  light  upon  vital  ethical  problems. 

E.  Ritchie. 

La  Filosofia  tUWarU  in  Gustavo  Flaubert,    Da  Antonio  Fusco.    Messina, 

Paolo  Trinchera,  1907. — pp.  176. 

Gustave  Flaubert*  s  ideal  of  literary  art  not  only  profoundly  affected  his 
own  younger  contemporaries  in  France,  but  indirectly  has  had  a  wide  and 
lasting  influence  upon  European  literature.  To  gather  together  the  scat- 
tered reflections,  to  be  found  mainly  in  his  correspondence,  upon  the  spirit, 
aims,  and  method  of  genuine  art,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  worth  doing,  and 
Signor  Fusco  has  performed  the  task  with  care  and  intelligence.  The 
author*  s  account  of  the  condition  of  French  literary  criticism  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  valuable,  and  his  attribution  of  its  defects  to  the  lack  of  a 
sound  philosophical  basis  for  aesthetics  is  probably  correct.  Signor  Fusco 
is  in  sympathy  with  Flaubert's  doctrine  that  art  can  have  no  other  end 
than  itself,  and  that  the  form  rather  than  the  matter  must  be  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  artist  as  such  ;  but  he  does  not  conceal  the  occasional  extrava- 
gances and  exaggerations  into  which  Flaubert  is  led  in  the  expression  of  a 
theory  which  is  in  the  main  sound.  The  present  volume  is  an  instalment 
of  a  work  on  French  Literary  Criticism  which  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

E.  Ritchie. 
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entific Methods  i  J.  de  Psych,  ^Journal  de  Psychologic;  Psych,  Bui,  s  Psyehohg- 
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LOGIC  AND   METAPHYSICS. 

Le  problhne  de  Dieu,  cTaprh  la  philosophie  fwuvelle.     N.  Balthasar. 
Rev.  N^-Sc.,  XIV,  4,  pp.  449-489. 

The  pragmatic  movement  takes  its  rise  from  Kantian  subjectivism.  In 
order  to  save  from  shipwreck  the  bases  of  the  moral  and  religious  life,  it 
must  give  the  will  as  practical  reason  precedence  of  theoretical  intelligence. 
There  is  no  object  opposed  to  thought  and  distinct  from  it,  there  is  no  think- 
ing subject ;  nothing  is  real  but  thought  in  action.  Le  Roy  wishes  to  dis- 
tinguish this  philosophy  from  English  pragmatism.  He  affects  to  satisfy 
the  intellectual  side  of  our  being.  Moral  certitude  is  not  a  degree  but  a 
kind  of  certitude.  If  it  is  necessary  to  live  one's  thought,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  think  one*s  life.  But  abstract  formulae  are  never  more  than  an 
inadequate  and  unfaithful  approximation  to  truth.  Against  Le  Roy  we 
should  say  that  the  moral  conditions  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  truth  do 
not  prevent  the  possibility  of  purely  immediate  evidence  compelling  our 
assent  in  last  analysis.  Le  Roy's  theory  logically  involves  the  measuring 
of  truth  by  success,  by  utility.  The  new  philosophy  cannot  find  the  bridge 
between  the  concept  and  reality,  and  cannot  assign  to  Thought-Action  its 
real  object.  Le  Roy  seeks  to  show  that  there  are  involved  in  the  traditional 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  postulates  which  the  modem  mind  can- 
not accept.  Thomists  and  modernists  have,  he  says,  a  different  Weltan- 
schauung. In  all  his  criticisms  Le  Roy  is  an  adversary  of  every  philosophy 
of  the  concept.  He  first  takes  up  the  cosmological  argument  'a  motu.' 
According  to  him  this  argument  supposes  that  reality  is  composed  of  im- 
movable substances,  to  which  movement  is  accidentally  added.  True  philo- 
sophic method,  on  the  contrary,  commands  us  to  take  movement  as  the 
fundamental  reality,  and  to  consider  immobility  as  a  derivative  reality,  an 
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ideal  limit  in  the  movement  which  alone  exists.  The  question  between  us 
and  Le  Roy  may  be  stated  thus :  Can  being  by  itself  be  movement,  be- 
coming, or  does  it  receive  this  movement,  this  becoming  from  something 
outside  itself;  and,  in  fine,  does  it  receive  it  from  an  Absolute  which  itself 
is  not  becoming  but  being,  pure  possession  of  an  unchanged  reality  ?  We 
may  note  :  (i)  that  the  traditional  philosophy  does  not  deny  becoming.  (2) 
There  are  two  kinds  of  immobility  :  privative  and  transcendent.  Immo- 
bility of  a  being  made  for  action  and  capable  of  varying  its  perfection  is 
privative ;  immobility  of  an  Absolute  which  has  in  itself  no  becoming  is 
transcendent.  (3)  If  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  ideal  objectivity, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  find  the  sufficient  reason  of  any  movement 
whatever,  to  go  back  to  an  Absolute  which  possesses  transcendent  immo- 
bility. For  no  being  can  give  itself  anything  which  it  has  not  got.  That 
there  is  something  Absolute  or  necessary  is  beyond  dispute.  Le  Roy, 
however,  would  not  allow  a  *  being '  which  becomes  but  is  only  an  infinite 
becoming.  Yet  he  contradicts  his  own  theory,  for  he  speaks  of  a  noumenon 
which  underlies  the  phenomena.  (4)  Our  concepts  do  not  apply  to  God 
and  to  His  creatures  univocally,  but  analogically.  Le  Roy  indeed  concedes 
the  analogical  value  of  our  concepts  as  applied  to  God,  but  he  adds  that 
this  analogy  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  but  conjectural  reasoning. 
This  we  cannot  admit.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  God  is  not  scientific 
in  the  Spencerian  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  has  what  the  andents  called 
metaphysical  certitude.  Le  Roy  objects  that  to  know  God  by  means  of 
reason  would  detract  from  His  omnipotence  by  subjecting  him  to  the  logical 
laws.  Would  Le  Roy  say  with  Descartes  that  the  divine  will  is  purely 
arbitrary  ?  The  last  four  arguments  of  St.  Thomas  are  particular  forms  of 
the  argument  from  movement.  The  contingent  is  not  sufficient,  but  de- 
mands the  anterior  existence  of  the  necessary.  Le  Roy  says  that  the  argu- 
ment from  contingency  rests  on  the  assumption  of  common  sense  that 
matter  is  an  aggregate  of  radically  distinct  individuals,  whereas  according 
to  him  the  real  is  continuous.  Contingency  is  due  to  the  unreality  of  the 
parts.  The  whole,  the  underlying  noumenon,  the  sole  reality,  is  necessary. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  but  continuous  becoming,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
an  underlying  noumenon.  Moreover,  Le  Roy  ignores  the  action  of  the 
understanding  in  analyzing  and  giving  meaning  to  the  given  of  sense.  In 
the  argument  from  causality  Le  Roy  misinterprets  the  reasoning  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  rests  not  on  the 
necessity  of  having  an  end  to  the  series  of  caused  causes,  but  on  the  in- 
sufficiency of  a  series  of  caused  causes,  —  even  if  the  series  were  infinite,  — 
to  explain  any  dependent  causality.  This  does  not  at  all  touch  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  world  was  made  in  time  or  is  from  eternity.  The 
argument  from  degrees  of  perfection  of  beings  is  a  particular  case  of  the 
argument  from  contingency.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ontolog^cal 
argument  of  Anselm.  To  sum  up,  the  dilemma  is  this :  Either  admit  a 
pure  Act,  an  uncaused  Cause,  Being  in  itself,  a  subsisting  and  infinite  per. 
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fection  ;  or  with  Heraclitus,  Hegd,  and  the  modem  nominalists,  affirm  as 
Absolute  a  becoming  without  laws,  a  principle  of  creation  which  is  incom- 
prehensible and  contradictory  as  soon  as  we  try  to  think  of  it.  Le  Roy 
chooses  the  latter,  hoping  to  be  able  to  replace  the  '  proof*  of  the  existence 
of  God  by  his  lived  experience.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  uses  the 
argument  from  the  order  of  the  universe  for  this  purpose. 

M.  MOLLOY. 

The  Inductive  Argument  for  Design.    D.  H.  MacGrbgor.    Mind,  No.  64, 

PP-  535-548. 

Some  events  or  series  of  events  are  such  that  a  purely  causal  explana- 
tion is  not  adequate,  does  not  exhaust  the  content  of  the  series.  The 
marks  of  causation  are  uniform  and  necessary  sequence ;  those  of  design 
are  contingency  and  utility.  The  evidence  in  fisivor  of  design  is  greatest 
in  the  biological  sphere ;  but  here  it  is  least  convincing,  for  the  organic 
tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  seems  to  explain  the  fisicts 
causally.  In  the  inorganic  sphere  evidence  is  lacking.  The  modem 
argument  for  design  substitutes  an  ethical  and  subjective  for  an  objective 
and  metaphysical  form.  Thus,  as  it  takes  the  form  of  demonstrating  finite 
purposiveness,  it  becomes  more  dependent  on  some  valid  proof  of  the 
unity  of  the  world.  This  unity  seems  to  be  best  represented  in  a  foraiiula 
which  is  dynamic  as  well  as  static. 

M.  MOLLOY. 

NaturalUfn  and  Humanism.     Frederick  J.  £.  Woodbridge.     The 
Hibbert  Journal,  VI,  i,  pp.  1-17. 

The  intellectual  background  of  the  modem  spirit  takes  its  color  in  great 
part  from  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  what  we  call  Naturalism  :  (i)  Man 
is  not  master  over  nature,  but  a  part  of  it ;  (2)  nature  is  essentially  mechani- 
cal. This  mechanical  view  of  things  has  been  so  successful,  both  in  the- 
ory and  in  practice,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  nature  in 
any  other  terms.  However,  Naturalism  has  not  been  emotionally  satisfac- 
tory. A  mechanical  world  is  emotionaUy  bankrupt.  It  is  this  emotional 
poverty  which  has  both  caused  and  justified  the  opposition  of  Humanism 
to  Naturalism.  Humanism,  however,  exhausts  itself  because  it  is  merely 
reproductive  instead  of  productive.  Looking  always  to  the  past,  it  never 
turns  to  the  direct  experience  of  the  present.  Rich  in  culture,  it  solves  no 
actual  problems.  A  wider  humanized  Naturalism  or  naturalized  Human- 
ism must  take  the  place  of  these  narrower  types  of  thought.  Mechanism 
itself  has  a  profound  moral  and  educative  significance ;  the  deepening  con- 
sciousness of  its  power  as  an  instrument  gives  us  confidence  that  no  evils 
are  incurable,  and  that  human  stupidity  is  the  chief  source  of  human  Uls. 
Moreover,  nature  is  not  merely  mechanical.  Its  machinery  exists  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  its  product,  man.  For  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  carried 
on  by  her  forces  to  work  the  works  of  intelligence.     In  him  she  bursts 
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forth  into  sustained  consciousness  of  her  own  evolution,  producing  in  him 
knowledge  of  her  processes,  estimations  of  her  goods,  and  suspicions  of 
her  ultimate  significance.  This  is  a  truth  of  nature  and  not  a  product  of 
human  fancy  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  fraught  with  the  profoundest  emotional  im- 
port. The  recognition  of  this  truth  would  constitute  a  philosophy  which 
would  retain  the  truth  of  both  Naturalism  and  Humanism,  neither  disre- 
garding mechanism  nor  condemning  human  ideals  as  illusory. 

E.  H.  Hollands. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

La  definition  de  la  mkmoire.     L.  Dugas.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  lo,  pp.  365- 
382. 

Memory,  like  all  psychological  facts,  appears  between  two  limits.  There 
is  no  memory  (i)  when  perceptions  are  crude,  nor  (2)  when  they  are 
completely  systematized.  Memory  may  fail  from  defect  of  perception, 
or  from  sensations  being  rejected  by  consciousness ;  for  it  depends 
upon  the  reception  given  both  by  consciousness.  The  mere  reverber- 
ations of  past  perceptions  do  not  constitute  memory,  but  they  are  its 
raw  material.  They  may  reappear  automatically,  or  by  physiological 
necessity,  but  cannot  be  recalled.  The  perfect  systematization  of  per- 
ception is  no  longer  called  memory,  but  habit,  knowledge,  capacity, 
talent.  The  memory  elements  must  be  organized  in  order  that  they 
may  become  accessible  to  us,  or  that  we  may  evoke  them ;  for  the 
property  of  being  recalled  is  a  part  of  their  essence.  The  distinction  be- 
tween memory  and  habit  is  therefore  artificial,  the  one  being  a  systematic 
association  of  images,  the  other  a  systematic  association  of  acts.  Accord- 
ing as  the  representative  element  or  the  motor  element  predominates  in  a 
system  of  images,  the  system  is  called  memory  or  habit.  Both  are  acts  of 
organization,  and  this  is  their  fundamental  character.  Mental  elements 
that  are  '  known '  never  seem  to  be  recalled  ;  the  mind  denies  their  char- 
acter as  mnemonic  facts  or  as  acquisitions  of  the  past.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  say  that  memory  excludes  systematization.  It  is  not  their  quality 
of  being  retained  and  recalled,  but  that  of  being  recognized  by  the  mind 
as  its  individual  acquisitions,  that  gives  to  facts  of  consciousness  the  name 
of  memories.  There  is  no  memory  when  the  mind  has  lost  trace  of  its 
personal  acquisitions.  The  states  constituting  this  lower  limit  may  be 
called  '  infra-memory '  ;  those  perfectly  organized  states  constituting  the 
upper  limit,  'supra-memory.'  Memory  proper  takes  place  between  pure 
sensation  and  pure  thought.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  case  of  affec- 
tive memory.  Crude  feeling  states  are  not  memories,  even  when  more  or 
less  organized.  £.  Jordan. 

M,  Ribofs   Theory  of  the   Passions.     A.  F.  Shand.     Mind,    No.   64, 
pp.  477-505- 
Under  the  word  <  passion  *  Ribot  includes  such  feelings  as  gluttony, 
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drunkenness,  sensuality,  ambition,  love  of  gambling,  adventure,  and  sports, 
avarice,  political  passion,  patriotism,  and  religion.  We  must  approve  of 
this  attempt  to  find  some  term  to  express  these  chief  systems  of  character 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  individual  emotions.  Ribot  characterizes 
passion  as  simply  a  more  complex  and  stable  feeling  than  emotion.  The 
principle  underlying  this  classification  is  a  division  of  the  feelings  based 
on  quantitative  differences  of  intensity,  stability,  and  complexity.  Through 
his  application  of  this  principle,  Ribot  has  isolated  the  emotions  from  the 
passions  and  (ailed  to  understand  their  intimate,  reciprocal  relation.  The 
emotions  have  an  essential  place  and  function  in  the  passions,  and  the 
true  distinction  between  them  is  the  distinction  between  the  same  feelings 
regarded  alternately  as  individuals  and  as  forming  a  higher  organization. 
Passion  is  organized  emotion.  In  every  passion  there  is  a  system  of  self- 
control  regulating  more  or  less  efficiently  the  intensity  and  behavior  of  its 
emotions.  But  passion  is  not  sufficiently  defined  as  organized  emotion  ;  it 
is  also  organized  desire.  If  we  apply  this  theory  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  passions,  we  find  that  all  the  passions  except  hate  are  varieties  of  love. 
We  come  next  to  the  genealogical  problem  on  which  Ribot  lays  so  much 
stress.  The  instinct  on  which  the  development  of  love  is  based  is  not  any 
one  of  the  instincts  at  the  root  of  the  primary  emotions,  nor  all  of  them  as 
a  collection,  but  is  their  total  existence  as  an  organized  system.  The 
instinct  of  love,  though  the  most  complex  of  human  instincts,  is  not  itself 
love  in  any  proper  and  complete  sense  of  the  term  until  it  has  found  a 
suitable  object.  Joy  is  the  signal  that  it  has  found  an  object.  Thus  the 
passion  is  based  not  only  on  the  highly  complex  instinct  of  love,  but  also 
on  the  instincts  which  are  involved  in  the  dispositions  of  the  primary 
emotions. 

M.  MOLLOY. 

Concerning  Animal  Perception.     G.  H.  Mead.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  6, 

pp.  383-390- 

The  inadequate  treatment  of  animal  perception,  both  in  general  psy- 
chologies and  in  special  investigations  of  animal  intelligence,  is  due  in 
part  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  theory  concerning  himian  perception, 
and  in  part  to  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  possible  percep- 
tion in  the  lower  animal  forms.  It  would  seem  that  in  human  conscious- 
ness there  are  phases  in  which  perception  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  /.  ^., 
certain  processes  of  improvement  in  games  take  place  even  below  the  per- 
ceptual level.  Thomdyke  calls  such  a  process  an  association  of  an  im- 
pulse and  a  stimulus  which  lies  outside  Ihe  association  of  ideas.  The 
present  article  attempts  to  show  that  this  form  of  association  will  explain 
inany  instances  of  animal  reaction  commonly  conceived  of  as  perception 
by  the  animal  psychologists,  and  that  the  reaction  is  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  an  association  of  ideal  contents.  As  a  type  of  these  instances, 
the  author  takes  the  action  of  the  chick  in  rejecting  the  cinnabar  caterpillar. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 
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V imitation  dans  V idee  du  moi.     J.  Paulhan.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  9,  pp. 

272-281. 

I  dream  that  a  stranger  has  attacked  me,  and  has  taken  possession  of  my 
arms  and  hands.  I  am  clearly  conscious  of  the  beating  of  my  heart,  which 
I  recognize  as  belonging  to  myself,  and  not  to  the  assailant.  This  dream 
presents  facts  common  to  such  cases.  The  recognition  of  the  second  per- 
sonality is  usually  accompanied  by  a  clear  consciousness  of  self.  Any- 
thing, like  the  beating  of  the  heart,  which  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
real  personality,  assumes  great  importance.  A  second  dream  :  S.  dreams 
that  he  is  walking  in  silence  with  a  friend.  Suddenly,  and  without  sur- 
prise, he  sees  his  friend  walking  and  talking  with  a  companion  behind  him. 
Meanwhile,  his  friend  is  walking  in  silence  by  his  side.  This  is  another 
case  of  the  construction  of  an  extra  personality,  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  increased  clearness  in  the  consciousness  of  self.  Another  instance  of 
this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  case  of  personal  and  impersonal  opinions. 
I  hold  a  theory  which  I  do  not  regard  as  my  own.  It  is  true,  and  hence 
belongs  to  all.  If,  however,  the  theory  is  antagonized,  I  identify  myself 
with  it,  in  defending  it,  with  the  result  that  the  consciousness  of  self  comes 
to  the  front.  In  still  other  cases,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  ourselves  by  look- 
ing upon  ourselves  as  if  we  were  strangers.  We  thus  construct  an  idea  of 
ourselves  in  terms  of  what  we  imagine  to  be  the  opinions  of  others. 

A.  H.  Jones. 

Kritik  der  Widerlegung  des  Paraileiismus  auf  Grund  einer  **  naturwissen" 
schaftlichen''  Analyse  der  Handlung  durck  Hans  Driesch.  Erich 
Becker.     Z.  f.  Psych.,  XLV,  6,  pp.  401-440. 

The  problem  which  Driesch  had  set  himself  was,  in  general,  to  discover 
what  constitutes  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  human  action  as  an  event 
in  space  when  looked  at  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and,  in  particular,  to  find  out  whether  such  an  action  could  be  conceived 
as  a  purely  mechanical  or  machine-like  event,  as  is  done  by  the  upholders 
of  psychophysical  parallelism.  The  latter  question  was  answered  nega- 
tively, and  to  both  Becher  raises  a  number  of  objections.  The  first  criter- 
ion of  a  human  action,  according  to  Driesch,  is  the  "historical  reaction 
basis,**  /.  /.,  the  peculiarity  of  an  action  is  essentially  determined  by  pre- 
vious stimuli  and  their  particular  reactions.  Becher  objects  that  this  does 
not  distinguish  a  human  action  from  the  movement  of  a  machine,  for  the 
well-known  reason  that  repeated  use  will  sooner  or  later  wear  out  any  kind 
of  instrument.  In  a  more  detailed  statement  of  Driesch *s  first  criterion,  it 
is  said  that  the  combination  of  succeeding  effects  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  combination  of  previous  stimuli.  But  the  same  thing  can  easily  be 
conceived  to  occur  in  certain  machines,  e.  g.,  in  a  somewhat  modified 
phonograph.  Such  imaginary  machines  differ  at  best  only  in  degree  from 
the  human  organism.  Driesch  confuses  here  two  definitions  of  a  machine. 
Instead  of  opposing  to  his  general  vitalistic  action  any  inorganic  physico- 
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chemical  event,  he  limits  himself  to  technical  instruments  as  constructed 
by  man.  The  second  criterion,  according  to  Driesch,  is  the  fact  that  the 
stimulus  acts  as  a  whole,  as  a  unity,  and  not  simply  as  a  summation  of  cer- 
tain physical  and  chemical  events,  and  it  brings  forth  reactions  which  also 
in  a  certain  sense  present  themselves  as  a  whole.  Again  Becher  objects 
that  this  is  not  only  conceivable  but  actually  occurs  in  purely  mechanical 
systems  such  as  the  telephone.  Frequently  the  actual  or  immediate  stimulus 
which  touches  off  a  series  of  human  reactions  is  only  the  last  member  of  a 
long  series  of  more  remote  stimuli,  and  a  slight  change  in  the  immediate 
stimulus  may  cause  a  great  difference  in,  or  even  inhibition  of,  the  normal 
reaction.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  paralleled  in  mechanics,  as  when 
the  winding  key  of  a  very  complex  automatic  machine  is  modified.  Further- 
more, it  is  said  that  all  mechanical  systems  presuppose  a  preSstablished  or 
preformed  connection  between  certain  causes  and  certain  effects,  while  in 
human  life  the  stimuli  act  as  a  separate  individual  whole  resulting  in  a 
separate  individual  act.  But  they  do  this,  Becher  objects,  only  in  as  far 
as  there  is  a  preformed  connection  between  the  stimuli  and  the  human 
oiganism ;  in  other  words,  certain  elements  in  the  reaction  are  predeter- 
mined by  certain  elements  in  the  stimulus,  while  certain  other  elements 
may  be  more  or  less  accidentaL  Among  other  criteria  of  perhaps  minor 
importance,  our  author  criticises  the  one  which  denies  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence among  purely  mechanical  systems,  and  the  other  which  asserts  the 
non-teleological  character  of  machines.  Other  proofs  adduced  by  Driesch 
for  a  vitalistic  conception  of  human  actions  are  summarily  refuted  by  Becher 
as  unconvincing. 

L.  R.  Gbissler. 

A  propos  de  la  "mithode  d* introspection**  dans  la  psychologie  experi- 
nuntale,  A.  Michotte.  Rev.  N6o.-Sc.,  XIV,  4,  pp.  507-532. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  method  commonly  called  ** introspective*' 
has  acquired  a  scientific  standing  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  methods 
of  experimental  psychology.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing scientific  results.  We  proceed  to  the  determination  of  some  of 
these  conditions.  To  be  scientific  an  experiment  must  obey  the  following 
laws  :  (i)  The  observer  must  be  able  to  make  the  phenomenon  appear  and 
to  observe  it  with  sustained  attention.  (2)  He  must  be  able  at  will  to 
reproduce  the  phenomenon  under  identical  conditions.  (3)  He  must  be 
able  to  isolate  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  from  concomitant  circum- 
stances, and  to  vary  the  conditions.  To  what  degree  do  current  psycho- 
logical methods  realize  these  conditions  ?  Introspection  is  the  observation 
of  internal  facts,  as  opposed  to  the  observation  of  external  facts.  Every 
psychological  method  is  therefore  necessarily  introspective.  But  among 
psychological  methods  one  may  distinguish  direct  and  indirect.  In  the 
direct  methods,  e.  g,,  in  perception,  external  and  internal  observations 
coincide,  so  that  the  experimental  conditions  can  be  realized  in  the  same 
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way  as  In  all  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  methods  of  studying  mem- 
ory, association,  time  of  reaction,  etc.,  what  one  observes  is  no  longer  the 
psychical  phenomenon  provoked  by  the  external  stimulus,  but  a  psychical 
phenomenon  provoked  by  the  perception  of  the  stimulus.  These  methods 
are  indirect  also  in  the  second  sense  that  the  psychic  phenomena  they 
investigate  cannot  be  observed  in  process,  but  only  afterwards  through 
memory.  In  these  indirect  methods  the  observer  cannot  himself  determine 
the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon.  All  he  knows  is  when  the  excitation 
is  going  to  take  place  and  of  what  kind  it  will  be  ;  and  he  can  concentrate 
his  attention  on  remembering  the  process.  The  development  of  the  indi- 
rect method  has  its  best  source  in  the  measurement  of  times  of  reaction. 
This  experiment  consists  in  applying  some  stimulus  to  a  subject,  who, 
when  he  perceives  it,  is  to  react  in  a  certain  way,  e.  g.,  by  pressing  an 
electric  button.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the 
stimulus  and  the  movement  of  reaction  is  the  time  of  reaction.  Introspec- 
tion studies  the  psychical  phenomena  within  this  time.  Difficulties  arise 
here  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  field  of  consciousness  is  not  aU  equally  clear. 
These  difficulties  are  to  a  large  extent  obviated  by  the  instructions  given 
to  the  observer  before  the  experiment.  The  kind  of  the  stimulus  can  also 
be  determined  by  the  experimenter.  The  same  instructions  may  be  given 
for  several  kinds  of  excitants.  The  preparation  of  the  subject  is  another 
important  factor  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter.  Changing  the 
instructions  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  helps  to  secure  im- 
portant results.  A  difficulty  is  found  in  the  unreliability  of  memory.  This 
is,  however,  here  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  favorable  conditions  of  the 
experiment  and  by  the  possibility  of  repeating  the  experiment  several  times. 
Still  another  difficulty  arises  in  giving  exact  expression  in  language  to  the 
observed  phenomena.  Indeed,  the  identity  between  the  reproduced  and 
the  original  phenomenon  remains  a  postulate.  It  is  undecided  whether  the 
experimenter  should  interrupt  the  introspections  of  the  observer  with  ques- 
tions. On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  good  to  employ  questions  during  the 
first  experiments  in  order  to  ensure  a  common  vocabulary,  but  afterwards 
they  may  be  dropped  except  in  rare  cases.  Finally,  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  repeat  an  experiment  under  identical  conditions.  For  the  fact  of  having 
observed  a  phenomenon  once  will  influence  the  next  observation.  We 
reply  that  even  though  the  experiments  are  not  entirely  identical,  yet  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  processes  are  identical,  such  as  the  qualitative  effect  of  the 
instruction,  etc.  A  great  number  of  experiments  will  thus  ensure  a  scien- 
tific result  even  in  the  case  of  complicated  psychical  phenomena. 

M.  MOLLOY. 

ETHICS. 
Doit'on  fonder  la  science  morale  et  comment?    A.  FouiLLiE.     Rev.  Ph., 
XXX,  II,  pp.  449-475- 
For  any  science,  principles  are  necessary  not  only  for  its  own  construe- 
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tion,  but  also  for  determining  its  relations  to  other  sciences.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  morality,  for  its  data  differ  from  those  of  other  sciences ; 
moreover,  its  problems  are  immanent  and  not  transcendent,  as  in  other 
sciences.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  moral  ideas  must  be  established  by  ex- 
amination of  their  elements,  their  conditions,  and  their  origin.  To  take 
the  'sentiment  of  obligation '  as  a  *£act,'  and  thus  to  construct  a  natural 
philosophy  of  manners,  would  be  to  abandon  true  science.  The  funda- 
mentals of  a  science  must  be  examined  from  three  points  of  view :  the  logi- 
cal, the  psychological,  and  the  epistemological.  By  the  logical  bases  of  a 
science  is  meant  the  body  of  its  most  general  principles.  The  psychologi- 
cal bases  are  those  which  establish  the  conformity  of  the  principles  of  that 
science  with  our  constitution,  as  beings  endowed  with  intelligence,  sensi- 
bility, and  will.  The  epistemological  bases  are  established  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  consciousness,  seeking  the  origin  and  the  objective  validity  of 
the  principles  of  the  science.  All  sciences  deal  with  the  relations  of  causes 
and  effects  ;  these  relations,  interpreted  in  terms  of  will,  become  those  of 
means  to  ends,  without  losing  their  scientific  character.  So  not  only  is  a 
practical  science  of  morality  possible,  but  since  every  idea  has  within  itself 
an  energy,  all  theory  is  practical.  The  method  based  on  this  conception 
of  the  idea,  called  the  morality  of  *  idea-energy,*  is  psychological,  and  has 
two  characters  :  it  considers  (i)  the  nature  of  the  internal  reality,  and  (2) 
the  realization  of  the  idea  through  its  peculiar  energy.  In  the  moral  sub- 
ject there  are  :  (i)  the  true  self,  conscious  of  its  power,  the  element  of  per- 
sonal dignity ;  and  (2)  the  idea  of  others,  within  which  is  the  notion  of 
disinterestedness,  the  first  step  toward  the  universal.  The  principle  of 
human  nature  and  that  of  the  ideal  purposes  of  humanity  are  the  two  psy- 
chological principles  of  the  science.  Our  choice  among  things  corresponds 
to  the  qualities  in  things.  Values  are  always  relative,  and  depend  upon 
desire ;  but  desire  is  rational,  as  determined  by  our  ideas.  That  which  is 
desired  is  conceived  as  in  a  sense  independent  of  us,  yet  the  real  verity  is 
the  system  of  relations  which  subsists  between  subjects  and  objects.  Obli- 
gation is  such  a  relation  ;  it  is  social  because  cosmic,  and  moral  because 
social  and  cosmic.  The  individual  finds  his  complete  self  bound  up  with 
the  lives  of  others,  and  with  the  life  of  the  whole.  Yet  the  world  becomes 
complete  through  the  perfection  of  the  individuals.  The  *  good '  is  that 
toward  which  the  human  consciousness  tends,  and  may  be  called  the  *  per- 
suasive ideal.*  The  theory  of  '  idea-energy '  holds  (i)  that  the  origin  of 
the  moral  idea  cannot  be  determined,  and  (2)  that  the  moral  idea  is  the 
origin  of  that  group  of  effects  which  constitutes  morality.  The  validity  of 
the  moral  idea  and  its  practical  efficiency  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  value 
of  intelligence  and  will. 

E.  Jordan. 
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Les  consequences  morales  de  VefforL     G.  Truc.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  9, 

pp.  225-247. 

This  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  relation  between  effort  as  a 
psychic  state  and  moral  values.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  effort  is 
the  measure  of  value  ;  that  we  value  things  in  proportion  to  what  they  have 
cost  us.  It  is  first  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  effort.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  effort :  muscular,  emotional,  and  moral  effort.  Muscular 
effort  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  organism  is  not  a  photographic  plate 
which  passively  receives  sensations.  It  is  its  nature  to  react  upon  the 
outer  world,  and  this  implies  force  and  resistance  to  that  force.  But  where 
there  is  a  force  acting  against  a  physical  resistance,  there  is  muscular  effort. 
Musctdar  effort,  then,  is  a  sensation  of  simple  impulsion  joined  to  an 
organic  reaction.  In  emotional  and  moral  effort,  the  force  and  resistance 
which  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  effort  are  found  in  the  struggle  of 
ideas  for  supremacy  in  consciousness.  In  emotional  effort,  the  images  are 
violent  and  highly  colored,  and  seem  to  contend  among  themselves  for 
supremacy  r^^dless  of  conscious  control.  Emotional  effort  is  thus  largely 
undirected,  and  is  not  very  noticeable  because  it  is  overshadowed  by  the 
violence  of  the  images,  and  the  movements  which  operate  in  the  individual 
to  satisfy  his  desires.  Moral  effort,  unlike  emotional  effort,  arises  in  the 
conscious  direction  of  psychical  forces  according  to  a  law  imposed  by  the 
individual  on  himself.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  relation 
between  effort  and  morality.  This  relation  is  expressed  in  the  saying : 
we  value  things  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  cost  us.  In  other  words, 
moral  evaluation  and  the  amount  of  effort  expended  are  directly  propor- 
tional. This  is  shown  in  the  moral  values  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  by  the  race.  Personal  morality  has  its  birth  in  the  conflict  between 
self-interest  and  social  interest.  Self-interest  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
human  instincts ;  consequently,  wherever  this  is  sacrificed  to  the  general 
welfare,  the  sacrifice  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  effort.  Costing  us  as 
much  as  it  does,  morality  is  valued  by  us  above  all  else.  In  the  morality 
of  the  group,  we  find  the  same  relation  between  value  and  effort.  Things 
like  territorial  integrity,  liberty,  etc.,  which  cost  the  group  most,  are  valued 
most  highly.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  both  in  the  morality  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  that  of  the  state,  the  moral  worth  of  anything  is  dependent 
on  the  effort  it  has  cost,  and  is  directly  proportional  to  it. 

A.  H.  Jones. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Conduct     E.  G.  Spaulding.     Psych.  BuL,  IV,  9, 
pp.  273-297. 

The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  organic 
things  and  events  forming  the  basis  of  conduct  to  inorganic  phenomena. 
The  author  begins  by  considering  the  laws  uniformly  accepted  as  valid  for 
inorganic  phenomena.  These  laws  are  of  two  kinds  :  general  or  funda- 
mental, and  specific  or  empirical.     Four  fundamental  laws  are  given  :  (i) 
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the  conservation  of  ener^ ;  (2)  the  conditions  of  transformation ;  (3) 
entropy  ;  (4)  determinism.  The  four  laws  are  then  expressed  by  a  brief 
formula.  The  author  indicates  three  '  functional,  descriptive,  or  empirical 
laws,  and  insists  that  they  can  be  made  constituents  of  energy-laws. 
Regarding  the  relation  of  the  four  laws  to  empirical  laws  and  to  concrete 
phenomena,  two  positions  are  taken :  (i)  the  four  laws  extend  through  the 
empirical  and  become  incorporated  in  the  concrete  phenomena ;  (2)  they 
express  only  the  quantitative  aspect,  existing  side  by  side  with  the  qualita- 
tive; but  not  penetrating  it  Spaulding  supports  the  first  view,  for  the 
second  position  is  due  to  the  fundamental  distinction  made  between  organic 
and  inorganic  phenomena ;  by  interpreting  teleology  as  contradictory  to 
determinism  '  formaliter,'  it  seeks  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  any  contradic- 
tion with  it  *  realiter.*  Three  cases  are  given  of  the  relations  of  one  law  to 
another.  If  the  second  position  be  accepted,  teleology  cannot  be  inter- 
preted in  the  usual  way.  If  the  first  position  be  postulated,  then  determin- 
ism and  teleology,  applied  to  the  same  process,  are  either  contradictory 
'realiter,'  or  express  incorporate  characteristics  of  the  same  process,  or 
else  stand  in  the  relation  of  genus  and  species.  An  attempt  is  now  made 
to  establish  a  thorough-going  deterministic  position  applying  to  all  phe- 
nomena within  the  organism.  Things  (systems),  events,  relations,  and 
qualities  are  examined ;  also  the  '  creative  synthesis  *  operating  in  all  cases 
of  whole  and  parts.  The  qualities  of  the  whole  may  result  additively  from 
those  of  the  parts ;  in  certain  cases  exact  functional  relation  may  be  dis- 
covered between  certain  laws  of  qualities  of  the  whole  and  those  of  the 
parts  ;  in  other  cases  no  such  functional  relation  is  discernible.  Most  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  organism  is  of  the  third  t3rpe  ;  hence  the  view 
that  the  organism  itself  is  the  only  useful  unit  for  biological  investigation. 
The  author  then  shows  how  far  physical  laws  apply  to  organisms,  and 
argues  that  determinism  extends  to  the  qualities.  Consistency  demands 
that  we  adopt  for  organic  phenomena  the  same  principles  of  procedure  as 
are  accepted  for  inorganic.  This  means,  of  course,  a  complete  and 
thoroughgoing  determinism  for  all  processes  and  qualities  found  within  the 
organism.  Hence  there  is  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  teleology,  if  this 
mean  the  variation  of  means  to  an  end  ;  so  that,  if  the  term  be  retained, 
its  meaning  must  be  modified.  A  teleology  of  descriptive  laws  conducive 
to  the  preservation  and  progress  of  the  individual  or  of  the  species  is  not 
only  compatible  with,  but  is  a  special  case  of  determinism.  When  there 
are  certain  events,  physical  or  psychical,  identified  with  conduct,  they  must 
conform  to  these  deterministic  principles.  The  psychical  teleology,  then, 
becomes  a  special  case  of  the  objective,  and  the  organic  is  related  to  the 
inorganic  as  species  under  the  same  genus. 

R.   A.   TSANOFF. 


NOTES. 

The  Third  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  will  be 
held  at  Oxford,  September  15-18. 

Professor  £.  Hershey  Sneath,  who  two  years  ago  resigned  his  position  at 
Yale  on  account  of  ill  health,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  philosophy  in 
the  graduate  school.  Dr.  Roswell  P.  Angier  has  been  promoted  to  an 
assistant  professorship  of  psychology. 

Williston  S.  Hough,  of  the  George  Washington  University,  has  resigned 
from  the  department  of  philosophy  and  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy.  Edward  Elliott  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  has  been 
elected  instructor  in  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Margaret  F.  Washburn,  formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Vassar  College,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Cunningham,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  William  James  has  sailed  for  England,  where  he  is  to  give  a 
course  of  Hibbert  lectures  on  Present-day  Philosophy  before  Manchester 
New  College,  Oxford. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals : 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XIX,  2  :  G.  Stanley  Hall,  A 
Glance  at  the  Phyletic  Background  of  Genetic  Psychology  ;  E,  B,  Titchener, 
The  Tridimensional  Theory  of  Feeling ;  David  Gibbs,  The  Daily  Life  of 
Amoeba  Proteus ;  Helen  AT.  Manro  and  M,  F.  Washburn,  The  Effect  of 
Imperceptible  Lines  on  the  Judgment  of  Distance  ;  Lucy  Rowe  and  AT.  F. 
Washburn,  The  Motor  Memory  of  the  Left  Hand ;  Maria  Stroh,  A,  Mar- 
garet Shaw,  and  M.  F,  Washburn,  A  Study  in  Guessing ;  Ruth  Hoag, 
Julia  A.  Undemann,  and  M,  F,  Washburn,  A  Study  of  Errors  in  the  Per- 
ception of  Movement  on  the  Skin  ;  /oyce  Hicks  and  M.  F.  Washburn,  A 
Suggestion  towards  a  Study  of  the  Perception  of  Sound  Movement ;  Walter 
Libby,  The  Imagination  of  Adolescents  ;  Louise  Ellison,  Children's  Capacity 
for  Abstract  Thought  as  Shown  by  Their  Use  of  Language  in  the  Definition 
of  Abstract  Terms  ;  Literature  ;  Notes. 

The  Psychological  Review,  XV,  2\  H.  C.  Stevens,  Peculiarities  of 
Peripheral  Vision  ;  G,  M,  Whipple,  Vocabulary  and  Word-building  Tests  ; 
B,  Sidis,  The  Doctrine  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Sensory  Elements  (II)  ; 
E.  L,  Thomdike,  Memory  for  Paired  Associates. 

XV,  3 :  H,  Carr,  Voluntary  Control  of  the  Distance  Location  of  the 
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Visual  Field ;  W,  B.  HUsbury,  S.  S.  Cohnn,  T,  L.  Bolton,  and  /.  E. 
Boodin,  On  Meaning:  A  Symposium  Before  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association ;  J,  Mark  Baldwin,  Knowledge  and  Imagination ;  F.  C 
French,  Group  Self-Consciousness  :  A  Stage  in  the  Evolution  of  Mind. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  V,  5  :  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Theory 
of  Value  and  Conscience  in  Their  Biological  Context ;  Literature  ;  Books 
Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  6 :  John  B,  Watson,  Imitation  in  Monkeys  ;  Psychological  Litera- 
ture ;  Reports. 

The  Monist,  XVIII,  2 :  S,  Arrhenius,  The  Transmission  of  Life 
Through  the  Universe ;  John  Butler  Burke,  The  Evolution  of  Life  or 
Natural  Selection  in  Inorganic  Matter ;  Editor,  Evolution  and  the  Soul ; 
Philip  E,  B,  Jourdain,  On  Some  Points  in  the  Foundation  of  Mathematical 
Physics  ;  Charles  S,  S,  Peirce,  Some  Amazing  Mazes  ;  D,  Teitaro  Susuki, 
A  Brief  History  of  Early  Chinese  Philosophy :  (II)  Ethics ;  F.  H  Gile, 
Some  Dangerous  Tendencies  of  Modem  Materialistic  Psychology ;  Criti- 
cisms and  Discussions  ;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
V,  8  :  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  Ribot*s  Theory  of  the  Passions ;  Steven- 
son Smith,  The  Threshold  of  Rectified  Perception  as  a  Clinical  Test ;  W. 
P,  Montague,  Consciousness  and  Relativity — A  Reply  to  Professor  Bode  ; 
Societies  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books ; 
Notes  and  News. 

V,  9 :  John  E,  Boodin,  Consciousness  and  Reality  :  (II)  Consciousness 
and  Its  Implications  ;  R.  W,  Sellars,  Consciousness  and  Conservation  ;  Z. 
Pearl  Boggs,  The  Question  in  the  Learning  Process  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts 
of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  10 :  George  Albert  Coe,  Religious  Value  ;  C  A.  Strong,  Pragmatism 
and  its  Definition  of  Truth  ;  A,  H  Pierce,  The  Subconscious  Again  ; 
Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New  Books ;  Notes 
and  News. 

V,  1 1  :  Thaddeus  Z.  Bolton,  A  Genetic  Study  of  Make-Believe  ;  Albert 
Schins,  Jules  de  Gaultier*s  Theory  of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Ethics ; 
Horace  M,  Kallen,  The  Pragmatic  Notion  of  W17 ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts 
of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  12  :  Giovanni  Vailati,  On  Material  Representations  of  Deductive 
Processes  ;  W.  Mitchell,  Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Mind  ;  Max  Meyer, 
The  Exact  Number  of  Pragmatisms  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ; 
Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

V,  13  :  W,  H  Winch,  The  Function  of  Images  ;  Halbert  Hains  Britan, 
The  Power  of  Music  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and 
New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 
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Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  XIV.  3 :  Ludwig  Stein, 
Eduard  Zeller ;  Clemens  Baeumker,  Zur  Vorgeschichte  zweier  Lockescher 
Begriffe ;  Basilius  Antoniades,  Die  Staatslehre  des  Mariana ;  R,  Block, 
Liber  secundus  yconomiconim  Aristotelis ;  Giuseppe  Cevolani,  Sopra  un 
passo  illogico  della  Logica  del  Rosmini  ;  G,  Falter,  Platons  Ideenlehre  ; 
O,  HUferding,  Die  Sinne  und  die  KUnste ;  Friedrich  Kuntze,  Pascals 
letztes  Problem;  Jahresbericht  uber  samtliche  Erscheinungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie ;  Zeitschriften ;  Eingegangene 
Bucher. 

Archiv  fur  systematische  Philosophie,  XIV,  2 :  Ludwig  Stein, 
Der  Pragmatismus ;  Friidrich  Sommer,  Die  GrundzUge  einer  Sozialaris- 
tokratie  ;  M,  TVamer,  Stetigkeit  der  Geometrie  und  der  Zahlen  ;  Theodor 
Lessing,  Studien  zur  Wertaxiomadk  ;  Viktor  Stem,  Der  materialistische 
Dualismus  ;  Drittes  Preisausschreiben  der  Kantgesellschaft ;  Dritter  inter- 
nationaler  Kongress  fUr  Philosophie ;  Jahresbericht  Uber  s&mtliche  Erschei- 
nungen auf  dem  Gebiete  der  systematischen  Philosophie  ;  Systematische 
Abhahdlungen  in  den  Zeitschriften  ;  Elingegangene  Bucher. 

ViERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT     FUR    WISSENSCHAFTLICHE     PHILOSOPHIE     UND 

SociOLOGiE,  XXXII,  \i  H.  K.  Schwarze,  Die  Ethik  Herbert  Spencers ; 
R,  Hbnigswald,  Zum  Problem  der  philosophischen  Skepsis  ;  Richard 
MUller-Freienfels,  Zur  Theorie  der  SLsthetischen  Elementarerscheinungen 
{I) ;  Demetrius  Gusti,  Die  sodologischen  Bestrebungen  in  der  neueren 
Ethik ;  Besprechungen  iiber  Schriften  ;  Philosophische  u.  soziologische 
Zeitschriften ;  Bibliographie. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLVII,  i  u.  a  :  Anathcn  Aall,  Zur 
Frage  der  Hemmung  bei  der  AufTassung  gleicher  Reize ;  Aloys  AfUller, 
t)ber  psychophysische  Wechselwirkung  und  das  Energieprinzip  ;  Literatur- 
bericht. 

XLVII,  3  :  Sidney  Alruts,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Temperatursinne  ; 
Paul  Idnke,  Meine  Theorie  der  stroboskopischen  T&uschungen  und  Karl 
Marbe ;  Literaturbericht. 

XLVII,  4:  Sydney  Alruts,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Temperatursinne 
^Schluss)  ;  Aloys  Mailer,  Zur  Frage  der  Referenzfl&chen  ;  JC.  Marbe, 
Bemerkungen  zu  Herm  Professor  W,  Wirths  "  Erwiderung**  ;  Litera- 
turbericht. 

Revue  Philosophique,  XXXIII,  5  :  Ch,  Lalo,  Les  sens  esth^ques  (I) ; 
£mile  Brehier,  De  1' image  i  rid6e  :  Essai  sur  le  m6canisme  psychologique 
de  la  m6thode  all^orique  ;  Bertrand  Mertens,  La  gen^se  psychologique  de 
la  conscience  morale ;  J,  Segond,  Publications  r6centes  sur  la  morale ; 
Analyses  et  comptes  rendus ;  Revue  des  p^riodiques  Strangers ;  Le 
VI*  Congr^s  international  de  psychologie  et  son  organisation  future. 

XXXIII,  6  :  P,  Sollier  et  G,  Danville,  Passion  du  jeu  et  manie  du  jea; 
Ch,  Lalo,  Les  sens  esth6tiques  (fin)  ;  Dr.  Laupts,  Responsabilit6  ou  r6ac- 
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tivit6 ;  /.  Sageret,  La  curiosit6  sdentifique ;  Revue  critique ;  Analyses  et 
comptes  rendus  ;  Revue  des  p^riodiques  Strangers  ;  Table  des  mad^res. 

Revue  de  Philosophie,  VIII,  5  :  La  Dirtction,  Programme  d' Etudes 
pour  le  probl^me  de  la  connaissance  ;  Abbi  J.  Martin^  Un  po^  philo- 
sophe ;  A,  Marie  et  R,  Meunier,  Les  courbes  respiratoires  dans  I'euphorie 
des  paralytiques  g6n6aux  ;  P,  Dukem,  Le  mouvement  absolu  et  le  mouve- 
ment  relatif  (VII)  ;  G.  Dunusnii,  L'oeuvre  critique  de  M.  Pierre  Lasserre  ; 
Analyses  et  comptes  rendus  ;  P6riodiques ;  L*enseignement  philosophique. 

VIII,  6:  P,'J.  Cue  he,  Le  proems  de  1*  Absolu  (I)  ;  Georges  Aimel,  Indi- 
vidualisme  et  philosophie  bergsonienne  ;  R.  Turro,  Psychologie  de  I'^qui- 
libre  du  corps  humain  (I)  ;  P.  Dukem,  Le  mouvement  absolu  et  le  mouve- 
ment relatif  (VIII) ;  £nqu8te  sur  rid6e  de  d6mocratie  ;  lltude  critique ; 
Analyses  et  comptes  rendus  ;  Notes  bibliographiques. 
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probables  de  1' image  vraie ;  M,  Winter,  Importance  philosophique  de  la 
th6orie  des  nombres  ;  £tudes  critiques  ;  Questions  pratiques  ;  Suppl6ment. 

Revue  N6o-Scolastique,  XV,  2 :  Qodius  Piat,  De  T  intuition  en  th6o- 
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THE    ALLEGED  FALLACIES  IN  MILL'S 
"  UTILITARIANISM." 

IT  may  well  seem  superfluous,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  discuss 
once  more  the  familiar  argument  of  Mill  in  the  essay  on 
"Utilitarianism.**  Have  not  the  undoubted  fallacies  in  that  ar- 
gument been  shown  up  again  and  again  by  critics  alike  of  the 
Intuitional  and  of  the  Idealistic  school  ?  The  present  writer 
formerly  shared  this  view,^  but  repeated  study  of  the  essay  has 
convinced  him  of  its  essential  injustice.  All  that  is  necessary,  in 
defence  of  Mill  from  the  charge  that  he  has  fallen  into  fallacies 
which  are  patent  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  logic,  is  to  interpret  his 
argument  in  the  light  of  its  context  and  of  the  purpose  the  author 
has  in  view.  It  is  usual,  while  admitting  Mill's  candor  and 
**  sympathetic  insight,"  to  accuse  him  at  the  same  time  of  a 
"facility  in  making  compromises"*  and  a  transgression  of  the 
most  familiar  rules  of  logic  which  is  hardly  credible  in  the  author 
of  an  epoch-making  work  on  that  subject.  Even  so  careful  a 
writer  as  Professor  Sorley  attributes  to  him  **  a  logical  quibble  " 
which  is  discreditable  either  to  his  candor  or  to  his  intelligence. 
I  have  preferred  to  assume  that  Mill  is  at  once  candid  and  coherent 
in  his  reasoning,  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the 
apparent  fallacies,  if  not  in  eliminating  the  inconsistencies^  in  his 
ethical  thought  as  presented  in  the  famous  essay. 

To  take  first  the  most  glaring,  and  therefore  to  my  mind  the 
most  incredible  case,  the  critics  have  with  one  consent  accused 
Mill  of  committing  the  fallacy  either  of  Composition  or  of  Divi- 

1  See  Preface  to  ninth  edition  of  A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles, 
'J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy^  p.  204. 
^Ethics  of  Naturalism  (2d  ed.),  p.  65. 
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sion  in  his  ''proof"  of  Utilitarianism,  that  is,  in  effecting  the 
transition  from  egoistic  to  universalistic  Hedonism.  The  argu- 
ment in  question  xs  as  follows  :  "  No  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  general  happiness  is  desirable,  except  that  each  person,  so  far 
as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable,  desires  his  own  happiness.  This, 
however,  being  a  fact,  we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  which  the 
case  admits  of,  but  all  which  it  is  possible  to  require,  that  happi- 
ness is  a  good :  that  each  person's  happiness  is  a  good  to  that 
person,  and  the  general  happiness,  therefore,  a  good  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  persons." ^  "It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Professor 
Mackenzie,  ''  to  collect  in  a  short  space  so  many  fallacies  as  are 
here  committed"  *  Let  us  confine  our  attention,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  "  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  inference  that '  the  general 
happiness  is  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons.' "  "The 
fallacy  is  that  which  is  known  in  logic  as  '  the  fallacy  of  composi- 
tion.' It  is  inferred  that  because  my  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me, 
yours  to  you,  his  to  him,  and  so  on,  therefore  my  pleasures  -f- 
your  pleasures  +  his  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me  +  you  -f-  him. 
It  is  forgotten  that  neither  the  pleasures  nor  the  persons  are 
capable  of  being  made  into  an  aggregate.  .  .  .  Mill's  argument 
would  hold  if  the  minds  of  all  human  beings  were  to  be  rolled 
into  one,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate.  But  as  it  is, '  the  aggregate 
of  all  persons '  is  nobody,  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  a 
good  to  him.     A  good  must  be  a  good  for  somebody."  * 

Similarly  Professor  Sorley  says :  "J.  S.  Mill,  while  emphasising 
the  distinction  between  modern  Utilitarianism  and  the  older  Epi- 
cureanism, has  even  allowed  his  official  'proof  of  utilitarianism, 
—  such  proof,  that  is,  as  he  thinks  the  principle  of  Utility  to  be 
susceptible  of,  —  to  rest  on  the  ambiguity  between  individual  and 
social  happiness."  *  "  *  No  reason,'  he  says,  '  can  be  given  why 
the  general  happiness  is  desirable,  except  that  each  person,  so  far 
as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable,  desires  his  own  happiness.' 
And  this  admission,  which  seems  as  good  as  saying  that  no  reason 
at  all  can  be  given  why  the  individual  should  desire  the  general 

^  Utilitarianism  (9th  ed.),  p.  53. 

*  Manual  of  Ethics^  p.  2 1 9. 

*  Ibid,^  pp.  219-220. 
^Ethics  of  Naturalism^  p.  47. 
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happiness,  is  only  held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  it,  through 
the  assumption  that  what  is  good  for  all  as  an  aggregate  is  good 
for  each  member  of  the  aggregate :  '  that  each  person's  happiness 
is  a  good  to  that  person,  and  the  general  happiness,  therefore,  a 
good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons/  "  * 

Professor  Dewey's  criticism  is  on  the  same  lines.  '•  Does  it 
follow,''  he  asks,  **  that  because  the  happiness  oi  A  is  an  end  to 
A,  the  happiness  of  ^  an  end  to  B^  and  the  happiness  of  dT  an  end 
to  Q  that,  therefore,  the  happiness  of  B  and  dT  is  an  end  to  -4  ? 
There  is  obviously  no  connection  between  the  premises  and  the 
supposed  conclusion.  And  there  appears  to  be,  as  Mill  puts  it, 
only  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  his  last  clause,  '  the  general 
happiness  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons.'  The  good  of 
A  and  B  and  C may  be  a  good  to  the  aggregate  {A  +B  +  C), 
but  what  universalisdc  hedonism  requires  is  that  the  aggregate 
good  oiA+B+Chtdi  good  to  A  and  to  B  and  to  C  taken 
separately,  — a  very  different  proposition.  Mill  is  guilty  of  the 
fallacy  known  logically  as  the  fallacy  of  division,  —  arguing  from 
a  collective  whole  to  the  distributed  units.  Because  all  men  want 
to  be  happy,  it  hardly  follows  that  every  man  wants  all  to  be 
happy."  * 

Even  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick,  in  the  long  series  of  re- 
visions to  which  he  subjected  the  Methods  of  Ethics,  seems  to  have 
remained  convinced  to  the  end  of  the  justice  of  such  a  criticism 
of  Mill's  famous  '*  proof."  **  In  giving  as  a  statement  of  this 
principle  that  'the  general  happiness  is  desirable,'  he  must  be 
understood  to  mean  (and  his  whole  treatise  shows  that  he  does 
mean)  that  it  is  what  each  individual  ought  to  desire,  or  at  least, 
—  in  the  stricter  sense  of  *  ought,'  — to  aim  at  realising  in  action. 
But  this  proposition  is  not  established  by  Mill's  reasoning,  even 
if  we  grant  that  what  is  actually  desired  may  be  legitimately 
inferred  to  be  in  this  sense  desirable.  For  an  aggregate  of  actual 
desires,  each  directed  towards  a  different  part  of  the  general 
happiness,  does  not  constitute  an  actual  desire  for  the  general 
happiness,  existing  in  any  individual ;   and  Mill  would  certainly 

>  op.  cit,,  p.  64. 

*  Outlines  of  EthUi,  pp.  55-56. 
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not  contend  that  a  desire  which  does  not  exist  in  any  individual 
can  possibly  exist  in  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  There  being 
therefore  no  actual  desire,  — so  far  as  this  reasoning  goes, — for 
the  general  happiness,  the  proposition  that  the  general  happiness 
is  desirable  cannot  be  in  this  way  established :  so  that  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  expressed  argument,  which  can,  I  think,  only  be  filled 
by  some  such  proposition  as  that  which  I  have  above  tried  to 
exhibit  as  the  intuition  of  Rational  Benevolence."  * 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  Mill  is  attempting,  in  the  ar- 
gument in  question,  to  prove  that  the  general  happiness  is  an 
object  to  be  desired  by  each  individual  since  each  individual  de- 
sires his  own  happiness,  he  is  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  which  his 
critics  so  unanimously  convict  him.  The  previous  question, 
however,  is  whether  he  is  attempting  anything  of  the  kind.  Sidg- 
wick  alone  has  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  any  evidence  that  this 
is  the  object  of  the  "  proof"  offered  in  chapter  iv.  After  quot- 
ing Mill's  statement  that,  while  proof,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  im- 
possible, "  considerations  may  be  presented  capable  of  determining 
the  intellect  to  "  accept  "  the  Utilitarian  formula,"  he  says  that 
**  he  subsequently  makes  clear  that  by  '  acceptance  of  the  Utili- 
tarian formula '  he  means  the  acceptance,  not  of  the  agent's  own 
greatest  happiness,  but  of  *  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  al- 
together '  as  the  ultimate  '  end  of  human  action '  and  '  standard 
of  morality':  to  promote  which  is,  in  the  Utilitarian  view,  the 
supreme  'directive  rule  of  human  conduct'  Then  when  he 
comes  to  give  the  *  proof,'  —  in  the  larger  sense  before  explained, 
—  of  this  rule  or  formula,  he  offers  the  following  argument"  * 
But  if  we  take  Mill's  own  statement  of  the  meaning  of  "  the 
utilitarian  doctrine,"  given  in  the  passage  which  we  are  discussing, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Utilitarianism  in  the  full 
sense  of  universalistic  Hedonism,  but  simply  the  underlying  and 
more  general  doctrine  of  Hedonism  itself.  "  Questions  about 
ends  are,  in  other  words,  questions  what  things  are  desirable. 
The  utilitarian  doctrine  is,  that  happiness  is  desirable,  and  the 
only  thing  desirable,  as  an  end ;  all  other  things  being  only  de- 

^  Methods  of  Ethics  (6th  ed.),  p.  388. 
^IbU.tV-  387. 
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sirable  as  means  to  that  end."  ^  The  chapter  is  entitled,  "  Of 
What  Sort  of  Proof  the  Principle  of  Utility  is  Susceptible/'  and 
when  we  turn  to  chapter  ii  for  a  definition  of  the  "  Principle  of 
Utility,"  we  find  that  "  the  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation 
of  morals,  Utility,  or  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle,  holds  that 
actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness, 
wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness  " ;  and  that 
"  the  theory  of  life  on  which  this  theory  of  morality  is  grounded  " 
is  *'  that  pleasure,  and  freedom  from  pain,  are  the  only  things  de- 
sirable as  ends;  and  that  all  desirable  things  (which  are  as 
numerous  in  the  utilitarian  as  in  any  other  scheme)  are  desirable 
either  for  the  pleasure  inherent  in  themselves,  or  as  means  to  the 
promotion  of  pleasure  and  the  prevention  of  pain."  *  All  that 
Mill  is  attempting  to  prove,  therefore,  is  that  the  object  of  aggre- 
gate desire,  since  it  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  individual  desire, 
and  this  is  happiness,  is  aggregate  happiness.  What  he  conceives 
himself  to  have  proved  is,  in  his  own  words,  "  that  happiness  is  a 
good :  that  each  person's  happiness  is  a  good  to  that  person,  and 
the  general  happiness,  therefore,  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all 
persons.  Happiness  has  made  out  its  title  as  one  of  the  ends  of 
conduct,  and  consequently  one  of  the  criteria  of  morality."  * 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  conclusion  is  that  the  general 
happiness  is  a  good  to  each  individual,  but  only  **  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  persons."  It  is  the  critics  who,  knowing  that  Mill's 
ethical  standard  is  the  general  happiness,  have  read  the  former 
meaning  into  his  present  argument,  assuming  that  he  is  here  at- 
tempting to  prove  the  validity  of  that  criterion,  while  what  he  is 
really  dealing  with  is  the  more  elementary  principle  of  Hedonism 
itself,  and  his  argument  simply  is  that,  since  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual,—  that  which  he  desires  and  regards  as  desirable, — is  happi- 
ness, the  object  of  aggregate  or  collective  (not  individual)  desire 
can  only  be  happiness.  There  is  no  word  of  the  attitude  of  the 
individual  to  the  general  happiness  ;  there  is  no  passing  over  from 
the  collective  to  the  distributive  sense  of  the  terms. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  argument  becomes 

^  UHlitarimnism^  cb.  ir,  p.  52. 
*Ibid,f  pp.  9,  10. 
*Ibid,,ip,  53. 
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still  more  evident  from  Mill's  final  statement  of  the  result.  "  It 
results  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  there  is  in  reality 
nothing  desired  except  happiness.  Whatever  is  desired  other- 
wise than  as  a  means  to  some  end  beyond  itself,  and  ultimately 
to  hapiMness,  is  desired  as  itself  a  part  of  happiness,  and  is  not 
desired  for  itself  until  it  has  become  so.  .  .  .  We  have  now, 
then,  an  answer  to  the  question,  of  what  sort  of  proof  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility  is  susceptible.  If  the  opinion  which  I  have  now 
stated  is  psychologically  true,  —  if  human  nature  is  so  constituted 
as  to  desire  nothing  which  is  not  either  a  part  of  happiness  or  a 
means  of  happiness,  we  can  have  no  other  proof,  and  we  require 
no  other,  that  these  are  the  only  things  desirable.  If  so,  happi- 
ness is  the  sole  end  of  human  action,  and  the  promotion  of  it  the 
test  by  which  to  judge  of  all  human  conduct ;  from  whence  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  the  criterion  of  morality,  since 
a  part  is  included  in  the  whole."^  And  the  chapter  closes  with 
the  following  words :  "  Both  in  feeling  and  in  conduct,  habit  is 
the  only  thing  which  imparts  certainty ;  and  it  is  because  of  the 
importance  to  others  of  being  able  to  rely  absolutely  on  one's 
feelings  and  conduct,  and  to  oneself  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
one's  own,  that  the  will  to  do  right  ought  to  be  cultivated  into 
this  habitual  independence.  In  other  words,  this  state  of  the 
will  is  a  means  to  good,  not  intrinsically  a  good ;  and  does  not 
contradict  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  a  good  to  human  beings 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  either  itself  pleasurable,  or  a  means  of  at- 
taining pleasure  or  averting  pain.  But  if  this  doctrine  be  true, 
the  principle  of  utility  is  proved."  *  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  thus  concluding  the  argument.  Mill  should  have 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  essential  element  in  the  thesis  sup- 
posed to  have  been  proved.  But  we  find  him  once  more  identi- 
fying "the  principle  of  utility"  with  that  of  Hedonism,  not  with 
that  of  universalistic  Hedonism  or  Utilitarianism. 

The  second  in  the  "  collection  of  fallacies  "  which  this  passage 
contains,  according  to  Professor  Mackenzie  and  others,  is  the 
result  of  "  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  *  desirable.'  "     "  '  The  only 

1  op.  cit.,  pp.  57,  58. 
»/^»i/.,  p.  61. 
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proof/  he  says,  '  capable  of  being  given  that  an  object  is  visible, 
is  that  people  actually  see  it.  The  only  proof  that  a  sound  is 
audible,  is  that  people  hear  it.  .  .  .  In  like  manner,  I  apprehend, 
the  sole  evidence  it  is  possible  to  produce  that  anything  is  desir- 
able, is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it/  It  is  here  assumed  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  desirable '  is  analogous  to  that  of '  visi- 
ble' and  'audible.*  But  'visible  '  means  'able  to  be  seen,'  and 
'  audible '  means  '  able  to  be  heard ';  whereas  *  desirable '  does  not 
usually  mean  merely  '  able  to  be  desired.'  When  we  say  that  any- 
thing is  desirable,  we  do  not  usually  mean  merely  that  it  is  able 
to  be  desired.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  is  not  able  to  be 
desired.  What  we  mean  is  rather  that  it  is  reasonably  to  be  desired^ 
or  that  it  ought  to  be  desired.  When  the  Hedonist  says  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  desirable,  he  means  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  ought  to  be  desired.  But  the  form  of  the  word  '  de- 
sirable '  seems  to  have  misled  several  writers  into  the  notion  that 
they  ought  to  show  also  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
capable  of  being  desired.  .  .  .  The  fallacy  here  involved  is  that 
known  to  writers  on  Logic  as  the  '  Fallacy  of  Figure  of  Speech  ' 
{figurcB  dictionisy*  ^  And  Professor  Sidgwick  remarks  :  "  It  has 
been  suggested  that  I  have  overlooked  a  confusion  in  Mill's 
mind  between  two  possible  meanings  of  the  term  '  desirable,'  (i) 
what  can  be  desired,  and  (2)  what  ought  to  be  desired.  ...  I 
was  aware  of  this  confusion,  but  thought  it  unnecessary  for  my 
present  purpose  to  discuss  it."  * 

Here,  again,  I  cannot  believe  that  Mill  was  the  victim  of  such 
an  obvious  fallacy.  We  must  remember  that  the  little  work  so 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  critics  is  a  popular  essay,  not  a  philo- 
sophical treatise,  and  that  it  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
Fraser's  Magazine,  We  are  not  to  look,  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
cision of  statement  which  would  be  natural  in  a  scientific  work. 
Mill  assumes  that  what  we  ought  to  desire  must  be  at  the  same 
time  what  we  can  desire,  that  the  desirable  in  the  ethical  sense 
must  be  found  within  the  field  of  the  desirable  in  the  psycholog- 
ical sense,  although  the  two  fields  are  not,  of  course,  coexten- 

1  Mackenxie,  Manual  of  Ethics ^  pp.  213,  214  (footnote). 
'Methods  0/ Ethits,  p.  388  (footnote). 
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sivc.  Or,  to  express  the  distinction  and  the  relation  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  term  in  another  way,  he  assumes  that  the  Good, 
—  that  which  is  truly  to  be  desired,  —  must  be  found  within,  and 
not  without,  the  sphere  of  goods,  that  is,  the  things  which  we 
actually  desire.  What  he  seeks  to  prove  is  "  that  to  think  of  an 
object  as  desirable  .  .  .  and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  to  desire  anything,  except  in  pro- 
portion as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and  metaphys- 
ical impossibility."  *  The  conclusion  of  the  argument  is,  in  his 
own  statement,  that  "  nothing  is  a  good  to  human  beings  but  in 
so  far  as  it  is  either  itself  pleasurable,  or  a  means  of  attaining 
pleasure  or  averting  pain."  *  And  we  must  admit  that  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  psychological  Hedonism  carries  with  it  the 
negation  of  any  non-hedonistic  theory  of  the  Grood,  or  the  desir- 
able in  the  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  desired.  While  we  cannot 
say  that  what  we  are  able  to  desire  is,  as  such,  what  we  ought  to 
desire,  we  must  admit  that  what  we  ought  to  desire  is  what  we 
are  able  to  desire.  It  follows  that,  if  pleasure  is  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  desire,  what  we  ought  to  desire  cannot  be  an3rthing 
other  than  pleasure. 

Another  fallacy  of  which  Mill  has  been  accused,  though  not 
so  frequently  or  so  explicitly,  is  that  of  Ignaratio  Elenchi  or 
Irrelevancy.  Professor  Sorley  says,  for  example,  that  "  he  con- 
fused the  purely  psychological  question  of  the  motives  that  in- 
fluence human  conduct  with  the  ethical  question  of  the  end  to 
which  conduct  ought  to  be  directed."  *  Others  have  maintained 
that  he  confused  the  question  of  the  sanctions  of  right  conduct 
with  that  of  its  obligatoriness.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
chapter  iii,  "  Of  the  Ultimate  Sanction  of  the  Principle  of  Util- 
ity," Mill  is  concerned  solely  with  the  question  of  the  motivation 
of  right  or  utilitarian  conduct,  with  the  feeling  of  obligation,  and 
how  it  may  be  produced.  "  The  question  is  often  asked,"  he 
says,  ''and  properly  so,  in  regard  to  any  supposed  moral  stand- 
ard, —  What  is  its  sanction  ?  what  are  the  motives  to  obey  it  ?  or 
more  specifically,  what  is  the  source  of  its  obligation  ?  whence 

^  Uti/i/arianism,  p.  58. 

^liid,,  p.  61. 

^Ethics  of  Naturalism  ^  pp.  63,  64. 
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does  it  derive  its  binding  force?  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  moral 
philosophy  to  provide  the  answer  to  this  question ;  which, 
though  frequently  assuming  the  shape  of  an  objection  to  the 
utilitarian  morality,  as  if  it  had  some  special  applicability  to  that 
above  others,  really  arises  in  regard  to  all  standards.  It  arises, 
in  fact,  whenever  a  person  is  called  on  to  adopt  a  standard  or 
refer  morality  to  any  basis  on  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  rest  it.  For  the  customary  morality,  that  which  education 
and  opinion  have  consecrated,  is  the  only  one  which  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  with  the  feeling  of  being  in  itself  obligatory : 
and  when  a  person  is  asked  to  believe  that  this  morality  derives 
its  obligation  from  some  general  principle  round  which  custom 
has  not  thrown  the  same  halo,  the  assertion  is  to  him  a  paradox ; 
the  supposed  corollaries  seem  to  have  a  more  binding  force  than 
the  original  theorem ;  the  superstructure  seems  to  stand  better 
without,  than  with,  what  is  represented  as  its  foundation.  He 
says  to  himself,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  not  to  rob  or  murder, 
betray  or  deceive ;  but  why  am  I  bound  to  promote  the  general 
happiness  ?  If  my  own  happiness  lies  in  something  else,  why 
may  I  not  give  that  the  preference  ?  "  ^  And  when  he  comes  to 
describe  the  deeper  sanction,  undiscovered  by  his  predecessors, 
with  the  exception  of  Hume,  of  the  utilitarian  morality,  namely, 
the  natural  sympathy  with  the  general  happiness,  **  the  feeling 
of  unity  "  with  our  fellows,  he  says  that  it  is  "  this  basis  of  pow- 
erful natural  sentiment  .  .  .  which,  when  once  the  general  hap- 
piness is  recognised  as  the  ethical  standard,  will  constitute  the 
strength  of  the  utilitarian  morality.''^  Comte,  he  says,  has 
"shown  the  possibility  of  giving  to  the  service  of  humanity, 
even  without  the  aid  of  belief  in  a  Providence,  both  the  physical 
power  and  the  social  efficacy  of  a  religion ;  making  it  take  hold 
of  human  life,  and  colour  all  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  greatest  ascendency  ever  exercised  by  any 
religion  may  be  but  a  type  and  foretaste ;  and  of  which  the 
danger  is,  not  that  it  should  be  insufficient,  but  that  it  should  be 
so  excessive  as  to  interfere  unduly  with  human  freedom  and 
individuality."  * 

^  (/eili/arianism,  pp.  39-40. 
*IM.,  p.  46. 
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Ffx>m  these  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  with  which 
Mill  is  concerned,  in  this  chapter  at  least,  is  simply  the  psycho- 
logical and  practical  one  of  the  normal  dynamic,  and  that  his 
solution  of  that  problem  is  found  in  the  Christian  "  enthusiasm 
of  humanity."  We  are  far  too  apt  to  think  of  Mill  as  a  tech- 
nically philosophical  writer,  because  we  cannot  help  thinking  of 
him  as  the  author  of  the  Logic^  and  to  foi^et  that  he,  no  less 
than  Bentham  and  the  other  Utilitarians,  is  primarily  dominated 
by  the  practical  interest  of  the  social  reformer.  He  is  really  far 
more  interested  in  the  question  how,  "  once  the  general  happiness 
is  recognised  as  the  ethical  standard,"  this  ideal  is  to  be  prac- 
tically realised,  than  in  the  question  of  the  ethical  criterion  and 
its  proof.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  to  miss  the  point  of  Mill's 
argument  in  this  chapter  to  discover  in  it  a  merely  subjective 
interpretation  of  moral  obligation,  as  Mr.  Bradley  does  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  Not  only  has  moral  obligation  nothing  in 
Mr.  Mill's  theory  to  which  it  can  attach  itself  save  the  likes  or  dis- 
likes of  one  or  more  individuals,  but  in  the  end  it  is  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  similar  feeling.  ...  I  should  say  that  any  theory 
which  maintains  that  a  man  may  get  rid  of  his  sense  of  moral 
obligation  if  he  can,  and  that,  if  he  does  so,  the  moral  obligation 
is  gone,  is  as  grossly  immoral  a  theory  as  ever  was  published. 
Does  Mr.  Mill  repudiate  the  doctrine  ?  Not  at  all ;  he  evidently 
accepts  it,  though  he  prefers  not  to  say  so.  .  .  .  If  then  all  that 
the  moral  '  ought '  means  is  that  I  happen  to  have  a  feeling  which 
I  need  not  have,  and  that  this  feeling  attaches  itself  now  to  one  set 
of  pleasures  and  now  to  another  set  according  to  accident  or  my 
liking,  would  it  not  be  better  altogether  to  have  done  with  the 
word,  and,  as  some  have  done,  openly  to  reject  it  and  give  it  up, 
since  already  we  have  given  up  all  that  it  stands  for  ?"  *  Mill  is 
not  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  objective  basis  or  validity 
of  moral  obligation,  but  only  with  its  subjective  or  psychological 
explanation. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  Mill  offers  no  proof  of  Utilitari- 
anism as  an  ethical  theory,  no  demonstration  of  the  general  hap- 
piness as  the  moral  criterion  ?    The  truth  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 

^Ethical  Si$idiest  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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he  thinks  formal  proof  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible. 
Hedonism  he  does  attempt  to  prove,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  hav- 
ing proved  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  ultimately  desirable  or 
good,  he  seems  to  think  that  it  follows  that  the  good,  and  there- 
fore the  ethical  criterion,  is  the  general  happiness,  or  the  greatest 
happiness,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
dividuals. If  we  would  make  explicit  the  ground  of  this  conclusion, 
which  is  left  implicit  by  Mill  himself,  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  in 
the  consideration  that,  since  pleasure  is  the  Good,  the  greater 
pleasure  must,  as  such,  be  better  than  the  less,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  (if  not  of  all  sentient  beings)  must 
therefore  be  better  than  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  individual  or 
of  any  number  of  individuals  less  than  the  total  number.  He  as- 
sumes, as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  what  Sidgwick  represents 
as  the  result  of  an  application  of  the  principle  of  impartiality  or 
equality,  namely,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  happiness,  which 
is  essentially  a  quantitative  or  mathematical  whole,  each  ought 
to  count  for  one  and  no  one  for  more  than  one.  The  distributive 
principle  of  the  Good  is  found,  in  other  words,  in  the  nature  of 
the  Good.  Hence,  he  says,  **  let  utilitarians  never  cease  to  claim 
the  morality  of  self-devotion  as  a  possession  which  belongs  by  as 
good  a  right  to  them  as  either  to  the  Stoic  or  to  the  Transcen- 
dentalist.  .  .  .  The  happiness  which  forms  the  utilitarian  standard 
of  what  is  right  in  conduct,  is  not  the  agent's  own  happiness,  but 
that  of  all  concerned.  As  between  his  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others,  utilitarianism  requires  him  to  be  as  strictly  impartial  as 
a  disinterested  and  benevolent  spectator.  In  the  golden  rule  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of 
utility.  To  do  as  one  would  be  done  by,  and  to  love  one's 
neighbor  as  oneself,  constitute  the  ideal  perfection  of  utilitarian 
morality."  *  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  Mr.  Douglas  has 
pointed  out,  "  it  is  more  characteristic  of  Mill's  Utilitarianism  than 
of  any  preceding  hedonistic  system  of  ethics  to  consider  the  facts 
of  moral  experience  directly,  and  to  make  them  the  basis  of 
ethical  theory.  He  never  loses  that  sense  of  an  objective  and 
obligatory  end  for  human  conduct  which  is  the  essential  element 

^  UHlitarianism,  pp.  24,  25. 
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in  the  moral  judgment  of  actions."  ^  It  is  significant  that,  in  the 
one  reference  he  makes  to  an  explicit  basis  of  altruistic  duty 
(though  even  here  it  is  in  a  practical  interest  that  he  refers  to  it), 
Mill  suggests  the  possibility,  since  exploited  by  Sidgwick,  of  a 
reconciliation  of  Utilitarianism  and  Intuitionism  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence. .  "  If  there  be  anything  innate  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling  which  is  innate  should  not  be 
that  of  regard  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others.  If  there  is 
any  principle  of  morals  which  is  intuitively  obligatory,  I  should 
say  it  must  be  that  If  so,  the  intuitive  ethics  would  coincide 
with  the  utilitarian,  and  there  would  be  no  further  quarrel  between 
them.  Even  as  it  is,  the  intuitive  moralists,  though  they  believe 
that  there  are  other  intuitive  moral  obligations,  do  already  believe 
this  to  be  one ;  for  they  unanimously  hold  that  a  large  portion 
of  morality  turns  upon  the  consideration  due  to  the  interests  of 
our  fellow  creatures."  * 

That  Mill's  point  of  view  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
Quantitative  or  Mathematical  point  of  view  of  the  late  Professor 
Sidgwick  is  made  clear  from  his  final  account  of  Justice  in  chapter 
V.  "  This  great  moral  duty,"  he  tells  us,"  rests  upon  a  still  deeper 
foundation,  being  a  direct  emanation  from  the  first  principles  of 
morals,  and  not  a  mere  logical  corollary  from  secondary  or  de- 
rivative doctrines.  It  is  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  Utility, 
or  the  Greatest-Happiness  Principle.  That  principle  is  a  mere 
form  of  words  without  rational  signification,  unless  one  person's 
happiness,  supposed  equal  in  degree  (with  the  proper  allowance 
made  for  land),  is  counted  for  exactly  as  much  as  another's. 
Those  conditions  being  supplied,  Bentham's  dictum,  '  everybody 
to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than  one,'  might  be  written 
under  the  principle  of  utility  as  an  explanatory  commentary."  * 
And  in  the  footnote  to  this  passage  he  adds  :  "  This  implication, 
in  the  first  principle  of  the  utilitarian  scheme,  of  perfect  impar- 
tiality between  persons,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (in 
his  Social  Statics)  as  a  disproof  of  the  pretensions  of  utility  to  be 
a  sufficient  guide  to  right ;  since  (he  says)  the  principle  of  utility 

^  Ethics  of  J,  S,  Millf  iDtroductory  Essays,  p.  Ixxx. 
*  UHiitarianism,  pp.  44,  45. 
•/JiV.,  pp.  92,  93. 
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presupposes  the  anterior  principle,  that  everybody  has  an  equal 
right  to  happiness.  It  may  be  more  correctly  described  as  sup- 
posing that  equal  amounts  of  happiness  are  equally  desirable, 
whether  felt  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  presupposition ;  not  a  premise  needful  to  support  the 
principle  of  utility,  but  the  very  principle  itself;  for  what  is  the 
principle  of  utility,  if  it  be  not  that  *  happiness  '  and  '  desirable  ' 
are  synonymous  terms  ?  If  there  is  any  anterior  principle  im- 
plied, it  can  be  no  other  than  this,  that  the  truths  of  arithmetic 
are  applicable  to  the  valuation  of  happiness,  as  of  all  other  meas- 
urable quantities." 

But  does  not  altruistic  Hedonism  or  Utilitarianism  contradict 
the  underlying  doctrine  of  psychological  Hedonism  ?  As  Mr. 
Bradley  has  said,  ''If  all  that  I  desire  and  can  desire  is  my 
pleasure,  .  .  .  then  the  sole  desirable  is  a  state  or  states  of  my 
own  feeling,  and  in  the  second  place,  whatever  is  a  means  to  that. 
To  desire  an  object  which  is  not  the  idea  of  my  pleasure  is 
psychologically  impossible.  .  .  .  And  such  an  object  is  the  idea  of 
the  pleasure  of  others  considered  not  as  conducing  to  mine.  .  .  . 
To  tell  me  the  pleasure  of  others  is  desirable  for  me,  is  to  tell  me 
you  think  it  will  conduce  to  my  own."  ^  Or,  as  Professor  Sorley 
has  put  it,  "  Utilitarianism  only  becomes  a  practicable  end  for 
individual  conduct  when  psychological  hedonism  has  been  given 
up.  It  is  futile  to  say  that  one  ought  to  pursue  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  unless  it  is  possible  for  the 
individual  to  act  for  something  else  than  his  own  pleasure, —  that 
is,  for  an  end  which  is  for  him  not  pleasure  at  all.  In  a  word, 
utilitarianism,  while  maintaining  that  the  only  thing  worth  desir- 
ing is  pleasure,  .must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  pleasure  is  not 
the  only  object  that  can  be  or  is  desired  :  otherwise,  it  can  never 
advance  from  the  egoistic  to  the  universalistic  form."  *  But  does 
not  such  a  criticism,  when  applied  to  Mill,  ignore  the  other  factor 
in  his  ethical  psychology,  namely,  sympathy?  Man  is  naturally, 
according  to  Mill,  sympathetic  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
others ;  he  is  a  social,  and  not  a  merely  selfish  being,  and  his 

1  Ethical  Studies,  p.  103. 
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social  sympathy  carries  with  it  the  extension  of  his  desire  of 
pleasure  to  the  pleasure  of  others,  which  he  desires  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  Conscious  as  he  is  of  his  unity  with  them,  he  identifies 
himself  with  them,  and  seeks  for  them  what  he  seeks  for  himself, 
and  as  if  he  were  seeking  it  for  himself,  namely,  pleasure.  If  he 
were  not  thus  naturally  sympathetic,  he  could  never  make 
the  transition  from  his  own  pleasure  to  that  of  others;  his 
sympathy  makes  him  unconscious  of  any  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Here,  again,  we  must  remember  that  Mill's  real 
interest  lies  in  the  practical  rather  than  in  the  theoretical  problem, 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  to  sympathy  that  he  looks  as  the 
great  agent  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  happiness  by  the 
individual. 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  "  psychological  Hedonism  "  itself, 
while  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mill  did  actually  hold  that 
view,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  the  present  work,  it  is  not  this 
doctrine,  in  any  strict  sense,  that  he  is  concerned  to  defend.  If 
his  statements  and  admissions  in  the  course  of  the  argument  are 
carefully  noted,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  when  he  says  that 
"  happiness  "  is  the  sole  object  of  human  desire,  he  is  using  the 
term  in  a  large  popular  sense,  to  include  the  things  in  which  hap- 
piness is  found,  rather  than  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  he  has  de- 
fined it  in  chapter  ii :  ''  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure  and  the 
absence  of  pain;"  and  it  is  significant  that  he  uses,  throughout 
the  argument,  the  term  "  happiness  "  rather  than  the  term  "  pleas- 
ure." His  thesis,  as  he  himself  states  it,  is  that  "  human  nature 
is  so  constituted  as  to  desire  nothing  which  is  not  either  a  part  of 
happiness  or  a  means  of  happiness."  ^  In  summing  up  the  result 
of  the  discussion,  he  says  that "  it  results  from  the  preceding  con- 
siderations, that  there  is  in  reality  nothing  desired  except  hap- 
piness. Whatever  is  desired  otherwise  than  as  a  means  to  some 
end  beyond  itself,  and  ultimately  to  happiness,  is  desired  as  itself  a 
part  of  happiness,  and  is  not  desired  for  itself  until  it  has  become  so. 
Those  who  desire  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  desire  it  either  because 
the  consciousness  of  it  is  a  pleasure,  or  because  the  consciousness 
of  being  without  it  is  a  pain,  or  for  both  reasons  united.  ...  If 

^  UHlUarianism^  p.  58. 
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one  of  these  gave  him  no  pleasure,  and  the  other  no  pain,  he 
would  not  love  or  desire  virtue,  or  would  desire  it  only  for  the 
other  benefits  which  it  might  produce  to  himself  or  to  persons 
whom  he  cared  for."  ^  Or  take  the  following  statement  of  the 
problem  and  of  its  solution  :  "  And  now  to  decide  whether  this 
is  really  so ;  whether  mankind  do  desire  nothing  for  itself  but  that 
which  is  a  pleasure  to  them,  or  of  which  the  absence  is  a  pain. 
.  .  .  Desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and 
thinking  of  it  as  painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  inseparable,  or 
rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon ;  in  strictness  of  lan- 
guage, two  different  modes  of  naming  the  same  psychological 
fact :  ...  to  think  of  an  object  as  desirable  (unless  for  the  sake 
of  its  consequences),  and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  and  ...  to  desire  anything,  except  in  propor- 
tion as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and  metaphysi- 
cal impossibility."  * 

All  that  Mill  is  concerned  to  prove,  then,  is  that  pleasure  is 
not  merely  a  constant  but  a  determining  element  in  desire  and 
choice ;  he  does  not  maintain  that  it  is  the  constant  object  of  de- 
sire and  choice.  And  if  the  former  seems  to  us,  as  Sidgwick 
says,  a  statement  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost  a  tautology,  we 
must  remember  that  its  familiarity  is  due  to  the  advance  of 
psychology  since  Mill's  time,  and  that  Mill  had  an  important  po- 
lemical interest  in  emphasizing  the  omnipresence  of  pleasure  in 
desire  and  choice,  since,  if  pleasure  were  inseparable  from  the 
ends  which  determine  human  action,  a  strong  presumption 
would  be  created  in  favour  of  the  hedonistic  theory  of  Good. 
And  as  against  a  merely  rationalistic  or  rigoristic  theory  of  the 
Good,  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  pleasure  as  the  de- 
termining principle  in  all  desire  and  choice  might  well  seem  to 
be  final.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mill  is  not  conscious  of 
the  distinction  between  pleasure  as  the  dynamic  and  pleasure  as 
the  object  of  choice,  and  that  he  uses  the  same  term  "  pleasure  " 
indifferently  in  the  two  senses  of  "  pleasant  object "  and  "  pleasant 
state  "  or  "  pleasantness."     This  very  looseness  in  the  use  of  the 

>  op.  cU.,  pp.  57, 58. 
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leading  term  in  the  argument  suggests  that  the  point  of  his  argu- 
ment does  not  require  insistence  upon  the  distinction. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  Mill's  argument  is  con- 
firmed by  his  account  of  the  relation  of  happiness  as  a  whole  to 
its  constituent  elements  or  "  parts/'  as  well  as  by  his  account  of 
the  relation  of  desire  to  its  object  "  The  ingredients  of  happi- 
ness," he  says,  "  are  very  various,  and  each  of  them  is  desirable 
in  itself,  and  not  merely  when  considered  as  swelling  an  aggre- 
gate. The  principle  of  utility  does  not  mean  that  any  given 
pleasure,  as  music,  for  instance,  or  any  given  exemption  from 
pain,  as  for  example,  health,  are  to  looked  upon  as  means  to  a 
collective  something  termed  happiness,  and  to  be  desired  on  that 
account.  They  are  desired  and  desirable  in  and  for  themselves ; 
besides  being  means,  they  are  a  part  of  the  end."  ^  "  In  being 
desired  for  its  own  sake,"  such  an  object  "is,  however,  desired 
as  part  of  happiness.  The  person  is  made,  or  thinks  he  would 
be  made,  happy  by  its  mere  possession ;  and  is  made  unhappy  by 
failure  to  obtain  it  The  desire  of  it  is  not  a  different  thing  from 
the  desire  of  happiness,  any  more  than  the  love  of  music,  or  the 
desire  of  health.  They  are  included  in  happiness.  They  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  which  the  desire  of  happiness  is  made 
up.  Happiness  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a  concrete  whole ; 
and  these  are  some  of  its  parts."  *  To  desire  a  thing  he  defines 
as  to  "  think  of  it  in  a  pleasurable  light,  or  of  its  absence  in  a 
painful  one";*  he  includes  in  the  term  "the  repelling  influence 
of  pain  as  well  as  the  attractive  one  of  pleasure."  *  Mill  classifies 
desires  as  primitive  and  acquired,  and  in  both  cases  he  recognizes 
the  presence  of  an  object,  other  than  pleasure  or  pain,  to  which 
the  desire  is  directed.  "  Life  would  be  a  poor  thing,  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  sources  of  happiness,  if  there  were  not  this  provision 
of  nature,  by  which  things  originally  indifferent,  but  conducive  to, 
or  otherwise  associated  with,  the  satisfaction  of  our  primitive  de- 
sires, become  in  themselves  sources  of  pleasure  more  valuable 
than  the  primitive  pleasures."  *     In   the  case  of  the  desire  of 

^  UHUtarianism^  p.  54. 
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power  or  fame,  "  it  is  the  strong  association  thus  generated  be- 
tween them  and  all  our  objects  of  desire,  which  gives  to  the  direct 
desire  of  them  the  intensity  it  often  assumes,  so  as  in  some 
characters  to  surpass  in  strength  all  other  desires."  ^  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  love  of  money,  "  the  desire  to  possess  it  is  often 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  use  it,  and  goes  on  increasing  when 
all  the  desires  which  point  to  ends  beyond  it,  to  be  compassed  by 
it,  are  falling  ofT.  It  may  then  be  said  truly,  that  money  is  de- 
sired not  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  but  as  part  of  the  end.  From 
being  a  means  to  happiness,  it  has  come  to  be  itself  a  principal 
ingredient  of  the  individual's  conception  of  happiness."  *  And 
"  the  desire  of  virtue  is  not  as  universal,  but  it  is  as  authentic  a 
fact,  as  the  desire  of  happiness."  ' 

There  remains  the  most  notorious  of  all  Mill's  so-called  falla- 
cies, namely,  the  introduction  into  a  hedonistic  theory  of  a  quali- 
tative distinction  between  pleasures.  Even  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, I  question  whether,  if  we  take  careful  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  distinction  is  introduced  and  used  by  Mill,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  his  fundamental  position. 
He  is  dealing  with  the  objections  to  Utilitarianism  which  arise 
from  a  misconception  of  the  doctrine.  Among  these  unfounded 
objections  is  that  "  to  suppose  that  life  has  (as  they  express  it) 
no  higher  end  than  pleasure,  —  no  better  and  nobler  object  of  pur- 
suit," \^  "a  doctrine  worthy  only  of  swine."  The  answer  is  that 
"  the  comparison  of  the  Epicurean  life  to  that  of  beasts  is  felt  as 
degrading,  precisely  because  a  beast's  pleasures  do  not  satisfy  a 
human  being's  conceptions  of  happiness.  Human  beings  have 
faculties  more  elevated  than  the  animal  appetites,  and  when  once 
made  conscious  of  them,  do  not  regard  anything  as  happiness 
which  does  not  include  their  gratification."  *  Not  only,  how- 
ever, is  man  capable  of  pleasures  of  which  the  mere  animal  is 
incapable  ;  not  only  does  human  happiness  contain  elements  not 
found  in  animal  happiness,  but  those  men  who  are  competently 
acquainted  with  what  are  generally  called  the  higher  forms  of 

^Ihid, 
*IHif,,p.SS. 

»ywt/.,  p.  53. 

*  /did,,  p.  II. 
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human  happiness  are  unanimous  in  their  preference  of  these  to 
the  so-called  lower  forms,  and  so  absolute  is  this  preference  that 
they  prefer  the  higher  pleasure,  "  even  though  knowing  it  to  be 
attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  discontent,  and  would  not  re- 
sign it  for  any  quantity  of  the  other  pleasure  which  their  nature 
is  capable  of.  .  .  .  No  intelligent  human  being  would  consent 
to  be  a  fool,  no  instructed  person  would  be  an  ignoramus,  no 
person  of  feeling  and  conscience  would  be  selfish  and  base,  even 
though  they  should  be  persuaded  that  the  fool,  the  dunce,  or  the 
rascal  is  better  satisfied  with  his  lot  than  they  are  with  theirs. 
They  would  not  resign  what  they  possess  more  than  he,  for  the 
most  complete  satisfaction  of  all  the  desires  which  they  have  in 
common  with  him."  *  The  higher  being's  "  sense  of  dignity  "  is 
"so  essential  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  those  in  whom  it  is 
strong,  that  nothing  which  conflicts  with  it  could  be,  otherwise 
than  momentarily,  an  object  of  desire  to  them."  * 

The  argument,  then,  is  simply  that,  as  a  matter  of  psycholog- 
ical fact,  the  pleasures  which  form  the  constituent  elements  of 
human  happiness  are  different  from  those  which  make  up  the 
happiness  of  the  mere  animal ;  that  the  human  subject  of  happi- 
ness not  merely  prefers  certain  classes  of  pleasures  to  certain 
others,  but  regards  the  former  as  preferable  in  kind  to  the  latter, 
and  that  this  preference  determines  the  nature  of  his  happiness : 
the  desire  is  so  set  upon  certain  forms  of  happiness  that  their 
absence  makes  the  man  unhappy.  That  the  distinction  between 
higher  and  lower  pleasures  is  only  intended,  however,  as  a  pro- 
visional, not  as  a  final  distinction  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Mill 
proceeds  to  reduce  what  is,  from  the  individual  point  of  view,  a 
qualitative  distinction  to  a  merely  quantitative  one  from  the  so- 
cial point  of  view.  "  I  have  dwelt  on  this  point,  as  being  a  nec- 
essary part  of  a  perfectly  just  conception  of  Utility  or  Happiness, 
considered  as  the  directive  rule  of  human  conduct.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
utilitarian  standard;  for  that  standard  is  not  the  agent's  own 
greatest  happiness,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  alto- 

1  Utilitarianism,  pp.  12,  13. 
•/Wrfl,  p.  13. 
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gether ;  and  if  it  may  possibly  be  doubted  whether  a  noble  char- 
acter is  always  the  happier  for  its  nobleness,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  makes  other  people  happier,  and  that  the  world  in 
general  is  immensely  a  gainer  by  it."  ^  And  as  if  to  put  an  end 
to  any  possible  lingering  question  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the 
objective  validity  of  the  qualitative  distinction  which  is  yet  so 
vital  an  element  in  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  Mill  thus 
explicitly  states  the  value  of  the  good  or  virtuous  will :  "  Both 
in  feeling  and  in  conduct,  habit  is  the  only  thing  which  imparts 
certainty ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  importance  to  others  of  being 
able  to  rely  absolutely  on  one's  feelings  and  conduct,  and  to  one- 
self of  being  able  to  rely  on  one's  own,  that  the  will  to  do  right 
ought  to  be  cultivated  into  this  habitual  independence.  In  other 
words,  this  state  of  the  will  is  a  means  to  good,  not  intrinsically 
a  good ;  and  does  not  contradict  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  a 
good  to  human  beings  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  either  itself  pleasurable, 
or  a  means  of  attaining  pleasure  or  averting  pain."  * 

That  the  distinction  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  pleas- 
ures is  ultimately  for  Mill  not  a  qualitative,  but  a  quantitative 
distinction,  becomes  clear  from  the  account  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  Justice  in  chapter  v.  "  Our  notion,  therefore,  of  the 
claim  we  have  on  our  fellow  creatures  to  join  in  making  safe  for  us 
the  very  groundwork  of  our  existence,  gathers  feelings  round  it 
so  much  more  intense  than  those  concerned  in  any  of  the  more 
common  cases  of  utility,  that  the  difference  in  degree  (as  is 
often  the  case  in  psychology)  becomes  a  real  difference  in  kind. 
The  claim  assumes  that  character  of  absoluteness,  that  apparent 
infinity,  and  incommensurability  with  all  other  considerations, 
which  constitute  the  distinction  between  the  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong  and  that  of  ordinary  expediency  and  inexpediency."  '  In- 
terpreting the  statement  of  the  qualitative  distinction  between 
pleasures  in  chapter  ii  in  the  light  of  this  passage,  we  see  that  all 
that  Mill  intended  to  assert  was  that,  "  as  is  often  the  case  in  psy- 
chology," a  transcendently  important  "differehce  in  degree" 
"  becomes  a  real  difference  in  kind";  for  it  is  obvious  that  from  the 

» Op,  cU.y  p.  16. 
^Ibid.,ip.  61. 
^Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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social,  if  not  also  from  the  individual  point  of  view,  the  so-called 
"  higher  "  pleasures  do  thus  differ  from  the  so-called  "  lower  "  in 
the  degree  of  their  utility  or  hedonistic  importance.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  must  agree  with  Professor  Stewart  when  he 
says  :  ''  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  Mill  has  no  right  '  on  his  own 
principles '  ...  to  recognize,  as  he  does,  a  qualitative  difference 
between  pleasures.  I  venture  to  maintain  that  few  moralists  have 
a  better  right.  His  critics  seem  to  forget  that  his  standard  of 
conduct  is  the  public  good.  His  standard  of  conduct  is  emphat- 
ically not  pleasurable  feeling.  Only  an  eristic  treatment  of  isolated 
phrases  (phrases  which  need  not  surprise  any  one  who  looks  at 
Mill's  system  in  its  place  in  the  History  of  English  Ethics)  could 
represent  it  as  such.  Mill's  'hedonism'  is  pretty  much  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  writer  of  the  E.  N.,  vii,  1 1-14."  * 

All  that  I  have  tried  to  prove,  however,  in  this  case  as  in  that 
of  psychological  Hedonism,  is  that  Mill  was  not  concerned,  in 
the  essay  on  Utilitarianism,  with  the  deeper  ethical  question 
which  we  cannot  help  raising.  His  entire  argument  is  domi- 
nated by  the  practical  purpose  which  inspires  the  essay,  as  it  in- 
spired the  Utilitarians  as  a  group  of  thinkers  who  were  primarily 
not  theoretical  moralists,  but  social  reformers.  Had  the  deeper 
question,  whether  the  qualitative  distinction  in  pleasure  has  ob- 
jective, as  well  as  subjective,  logical  as  well  as  psychological, 
validity  occurred  to  Mill,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have 
seen,  as  clearly  as  his  critics  have  since  done,  the  essential  in- 
consistency of  such  a  view  with  a  hedonistic  theory  of  ethics. 

James  Seth. 
Univbrsity  op  Edinburgh. 

^  Notes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^  Vol.  II,  p.  434. 


THE  AGENT  AND  THE  OBSERVER. 

I. 

IN  comparing  the  various  modes  of  viewing  human  action  and 
experience,  there  is  no  contrast  more  striking  than  that  fur- 
nished by  viewing  a  situation  from  within  as  agent,  and  viewing 
it  from  without  as  observer.  There  is  no  greater  difference  than 
the  difference  between  the  way  a  thing  feels  when  you  do  it  your- 
self, and  the  way  it  looks  when  you  see  it  done  by  another ;  be- 
tween having  an  experience,  and  contemplating  the  expression  of 
such  an  experience.  This  contrast  of  point  of  view  will  furnish 
the  subject  matter  for  the  following  pages,  in  which  it  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  mainly  descriptive  analysis  of  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object. 

.  The  current  modes  of  stating  this  distinction  are  very  largely 
formal.  Suppose  a  pack  of  cards  to  represent  so  many  items  of 
experience ;  the  various  distinctions  of  subjective  and  objective 
may  then  be  indicated  by  supposing  the  cards  to  be  sorted  into 
two  groups  (not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive)  according  to  cer- 
tain rules.  One  rule  separates  the  immediate  from  the  inferred  ; 
another  the  individual  and  peculiar  from  the  common  and  uni- 
versal ;  a  third  marks  off"  a  mathematically  coherent  group  as  ob- 
jective and  scientific,  leaving  'subjective 'to  stand  for  the  residuum. 
But  none  of  these  distinctions  seems  to  effect  any  important  trans- 
formation in  the  nature  of  the  terms  distinguished ;  whether  a 
term  falls  within  the  subjective  or  objective  group  is  treated  as  a 
mere  accident  of  position  involving  no  difference  of  quality ; 
whereas,  as  I  aim  to  show,  the  distinction  involves  a  difference  of 
quality  and  interpretation  which  is  world-wide,  and  is  of  funda- 
mental significance  for  both  psychology  and  metaphysics. 

Even  in  the  more  overt  bodily  actions  there  is  a  surprising  dif- 
ference between  how  an  action  looks  and  how  it  feels.  Things 
simple  in  the  observing  are  unaccountably  hard  in  the  doing. 
The  successful  strokes  of  another  in  tennis  or  billiards  seem  clearly 
a  matter  of  course,  his  failures  stupid,  and  a  good  game,  so  easy 
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and  graceful  in  the  observing,  is  full  of  stress  and  strain  in  the 
playing.  Take  even  a  difficult  sonata  of  Beethoven  ;  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  what  seems  so  easy  and  natural  for  the  virtuoso  is 
utterly  impossible  for  myself,  especially  when  my  impression  of 
the  sonata  is  vivid  and  its  meaning  seems  clear.  Now  in  these 
more  overt  activities  the  ground  of  the  contrast  is  to  a  degree 
simple.  The  point  of  view  of  the  doer  is  diflferent  in  a  spatial 
sense  from  the  observer's.  The  agent  views  the  situation  literally 
'  from  the  inside '  of  his  body, —  that  is,  he  has  muscular  as  well 
as  visual  information  of  his  movement.  We  shall  ask  presently 
whether  this  difference  is  not  of  vital  significance  for  the  general 
peculiarity  of  the  agent's  view.  But  the  point  to  be  noted  at 
present  is  that,  in  contrast  to  the  observer,  the  agent  knows  what 
he  is  doing, —  i,  e,,  he  knows  the  purpose  of  his  action.  For  him 
the  present  act  is  a  term  in  a  continuous  process  in  which  it  is 
blended  with  past  terms  leading  up  to  it,  and  with  anticipations  of 
future  acts  to  follow,  the  whole  pointing  in  a  more  or  less  definite 
direction  whose  sig^s  are  mostly  hidden  from  the  observer. 

As  we  pass  from  relatively  overt  acts  to  more  complex  attitudes, 
the  contrast  of  point  of  view  becomes  more  striking.  Sidgwick 
has  noted  that,  while  we  are  confident  that  our  own  acts  are  the 
expression  of  choice  (and  more  confident  at  the  moment  of  choice), 
we  are  disposed  to  view  our  neighbor's  acts  as  externally  deter- 
mined. My  life-insurance  policy  is  a  mark  of  judgment ;  my 
neighbor's  is  the  result  of  the  persistence  of  the  company's  agent. 
This  attitude  is  typical  of  all  of  our  judgments  of  self  and  of  others. 
My  neighbor's  toothache  is  never  so  bad  as  my  own  ;  his  grief 
cannot  be  so  real ;  nor  are  his  children  so  essentially  interesting. 
His  friends  have  not  the  same  intelligence,  substance,  and  dignity 
of  character.  His  opinions  are  never  so  obviously  sensible.  I 
cannot  admit  that  his  appreciation  of  Beethoven  is  so  thoroughly 
nice  and  comprehensive  (note  the  jealousy  which  guards  the 
musical  self).  And,  above  all,  where  my  love-making  is  a  mat- 
ter so  deeply  serious,  his  cannot  fail  to  be  somewhat  ridiculous. 
Altogether  I  find  it  difficult  to  credit  him  with  the  same  richness 
of  inner  life  that  I  find  in  myself,  or  to  believe  that  his  acts  have 
an  equal  significance. 
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Narrowly  speaking,  I  can  never  fully  appreciate  what  it  is 
to  be  any  one  but  myself.  Though  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  a 
man,  I  wonder  somewhat  how  it  would  feel  to  be  a  stout  man, 
or  a  tall  man,  or  a  man  of  great  strength,  — as  I  wonder  how  it 
would  feel  to  be  President.  It  is  still  harder  to  imagine  the 
inner  life  of  a  dog,  harder  again  that  of  the  snail ;  and  how  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  watch,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water-fall,  I  can 
hardly  even  wonder. 

Yet  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  even  the  last  question  is  not 
without  meaning.  The  refusal  of  modem  thought  to  consider 
an  '  inner '  side  for  inorganic  activities  is  based  less  upon  rigid 
logic  than  upon  practical  incredulity.  It  represents  the  conven- 
ience of  a  simplified  science,  whose  convenience  would  perhaps 
be  better  promoted  if  the  inner  side  of  the  world  could  be  dis« 
missed  altogether.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  very 
meaning  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  ultimate  nature,  —  the 
'inner  constitution,*  —  of  physical  things  is  not  to  arrive  at 
their  '  inner '  nature  in  just  the  subjective  sense  now  before  us. 
A  scientist  may  claim  that  by  '  inner '  he  means  only  the  inside 
in  a  sense  purely  spatial.  But  why  should  the  inside  be  so  sig- 
nificant ?  Because,  one  may  say,  by  increasingly  minute  me- 
chanical analysis  he  hopes  finally  to  arrive  at  terms  whose  rela- 
tions and  interactions  are  not  merely  a  matter  of  mechanical  fact, 
but  are  at  the  same  time  logically  necessary  and  self-evident,  —  in 
other  words,  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  conception  and 
motive.  But  this,  I  suggest,  would  be  equivalent  to  understand- 
ing how  one  would  feel  obliged  to  act  if  one  were  the  object  in 
question,  and  how  it  would  feel  to  be  that  object. 

The  agent's  view  may  thus  conceivably  be  extended  to  cover 
any  action  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  most  intensive 
meaning,  it  is  restricted  not  merely  to  myself  and  my  action  gen- 
erally, but  to  myself  at  the  moment  of  action.  For  between  my 
view  of  my  action  at  the  moment  of  action  and  my  view  of  my 
action  as  past,  there  are  diflferences  of  the  same  kind,  varying 
according  to  remoteness  in  time  or  feeling,  as  lie  between  my 
view  of  my  own  action  and  my  view  of  my  neighbor's ;  and  I 
never  completely  know  how  it  feels  to  do  a  thing  except  while  I 
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am  doing  it  Here,  indeed,  we  have  the  ground  of  Kant's  dis- 
tinction between  the  ego  as  subject  and  the  ego  as  object  To 
be  the  agent  of  an  experience  or  activity,  and  to  contemplate 
your  own  experience  or  activity,  when  necessarily  it  is  in  some 
degree  past,  are  radically  different ;  the  way  an  action  feels  is 
never  quite  the  way  it  looks  even  to  oneself;  and  so  far  as  the 
activity  is  merely  looked  at,  it  is  looked  at  more  or  less  in  the 
same  way,  and  presents  the  same  appearance  as  the  activities  of 
other  persons.  This  point  is  of  great  importance  for  the  deter- 
mination of  what  we  mean  by  introspection ;  for  it  may  be  said 
of  the  whole  kaleidoscopic  show  of  mental  states  exhibited  as 
'  the  results  of  introspection '  by  the  usual  associational-empir- 
ical  psychology,  that  it  rests  less  upon  a  genuinely  introspective 
view  than  upon  the  relatively  external  view  of  the  agent  contem- 
plating his  own  action  as  observer.  The  '  mental  state '  is  ex- 
hibited, not  as  it  is  felt  by  the  agent  when  it  occurs,  at  most  as  it 
appears  to  him  sometime  later,  but  rather  as  it  ought  to  appear 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  science  of  psychology  based  upon  the 
observer's  view. 

And  so,  as  my  action  recedes  into  the  past,  I  tend  to  feel  about 
it  more  or  less  as  I  should  feel  about  the  action  of  another  per- 
son. I  begin  to  suspect  that  my  taking  out  a  life-insurance  policy 
a  year  ago  was  not  unrelated  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  com- 
pany's agent.  I  am  ready  to  join  in  the  cynical  or  humorous 
view  of  my  youthful  aspirations ;  what  was  then  tragedy  is  now 
more  or  less  comic.  And  what  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago  seems 
now  more  or  less  insipid,  though  what  I  now  write  seems  none 
the  less  significant.  The  experiences  that  I  recall  of  early  child- 
hood seem  almost  to  belong  to  some  one  else.  Yet  this  is  only 
the  difference,  written  large,  which  lies  between  every  act  of  mine 
when  in  the  doing  and  when,  as  it  passes  into  retrospect,  I  attempt 
to  fix  and  hold  it  in  idea. 

And  if,  again,  we  extend  our  conception  of  the  agent  to  cover 
now  not  merely  the  whole  individual,  but  a  whole  generation  or 
historical  period,  we  have  the  same  differences  repeated  in  the 
ways  in  which  the  life  of  the  period  appears  to  those  concerned 
in  it  and  to  the  historian  who  describes  it.     The  historian  neces- 
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sarily  interprets  the  life  of  a  period  in  the  light  of  later  results, 
but  it  is  always  a  question  how  far  these  results  entered  as  pur* 
poses  into  the  consciousness  of  the  time,  and  how  far  we,  with 
the  later  events  in  mind,  can  ever  reconstruct  its  actual  point  of 
view.  Inevitably  we  think  of  "  when  the  world  was  young,"  as 
if  it  had  ever  been  anything  but  old  and  modem  to  those  living 
it.  We  can  hardly  realize  a  point  of  view  from  which  Locke's 
"  dear  old  book,''  as  James  so  fittingly  calls  it,  was  really  modem 
thought,  or  from  which  its  language  and  attitude  were  anything 
but  quaint  and  naive.  And,  above  all,  we  tend  to  think  of  nearly 
all  historical  periods  as  periods  either  of  fixed  conditions,  or  of 
steady  progression,  in  contrast  to  which  the  present  is  a  period  of 
transition  and  unrest ;  whereas  it  may  be  asked  whether  every 
period  is  not  a  period  of  transition  and  unrest  to  those  who  live 
in  it,  and  whether,  indeed,  if  we  accept  the  present  theory  of  con- 
sciousness, it  is  not  necessarily  so. 

II. 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the  two  views  I  proceed  to  a  more 
exact  analysis  of  their  differences ;  and  for  a  standing  illustration 
let  us  suppose  that  two  persons,  who  arc  to  play  the  part  of  agent 
and  observer,  are  in  the  agent's  office  or  study ;  the  agent's  tele- 
phone rings  and  he  responds  to  the  signal.  Our  first  question 
is.  Why  does  he  respond  ?  How  are  we  to  describe  the  con- 
nection between  signal  and  response? 

Let  us  put  the  question  to  the  observer  first.  He  will  state 
the  relation  as  one  of  stimulus  and  reaction,  —  in  other  words, 
of  cause  and  effect.  If,  remembering  that  both  signal  and  re- 
sponse were  contemporaneous  with  other  events  and  conditions, 
we  ask  why  this  particular  effect  was  the  effect  of  this  particular 
cause,  he  will  reply,  following  Mill  and  Jevons,  that  in  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  observations  they  are  related  as  sole  invariable  an- 
tecedent and  consequent  If  we  ask  for  any  causal  terms  lying 
between  signal  and  response,  he  will  refer  us  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  affirm  that  between  the  points  where  the  vibrations  of 
sound  meet  the  endings  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  where  the 
motor  nerves  finally  act  upon  the  muscles,  there  is  a  continuous 
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neural  structure  and  an  unbroken  chain  of  neural  causes.  For 
the  source  of  his  information  he  will  refer  us  to  anatomical  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  nervous  system  of  other  agents.  And  if 
we  object  that  such  observations  have  not  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  chain  of  causes,  he  will  reply  that  nevertheless  the 
terms  to  be  supplied  must  be  of  the  same  mechanical  kind  as 
those  observed.  And  herein  lies  the  peculiarity  of  the  observer's 
view.  The  observer  knows  nothing  of  consciousness  as  such, 
since  from  his  position  as  observer  the  conscious  process  is  for- 
ever inaccessible.  If  for  any  reason  he  introduces  conscious  terms 
into  his  causal  series,  they  must  first  be  made  over  into  '  mental 
pictures  *  or  '  compounds/  and  disfigured,  so  to  speak,  to  fit  the 
mechanical  and  causal  categories ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  not  describing  consciousness,  but  only  such  mechanical 
objects  as  pictures  and  compounds.  And  thus,  however  he  may 
name  his  terms,  his  formulation  of  the  relation  of  signal  and  re- 
sponse is  a  mechanical  formulation,  in  which  the  relation  is  con- 
ceived to  be  one  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  for  the  agent  this  mode  of  viewing  the  relation  is  quite 
irrelevant.  The  agent  would  never  say :  "  I  was  caused  to  take 
down  the  receiver  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell."  No  one  ever  says 
of  himself  that  he  was  caused  to  perform  an  act  which  was  within 
his  power  of  choice, — that,  like  an  instrument  of  wood  and  iron,  he 
was  simply  operated  upon  by  forces  from  without.  To  say  so  is 
to  write  yourself  down  a  fool ;  and  you  will  avoid  this  admission 
as  far  as  possible,  not  merely  because  it  is  unwelcome  and  de- 
grading, but  because,  from  your  point  of  view  as  agent,  it  is  in  the 
last  analysis  incredible.  If  you  conceive  yourself  as  agent,  the 
only  conceivable  ground  of  action  is,  never  a  cause,  but  a  reason. 
Other  men  may  be  caused  to  act,  but  one's  own  action  can  be 
conceived  only  as  the  expression  of  some  conception  of  value. 
Even  the  victim  of  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion  feels  bound  to  ex- 
plain as  an  expression  of  judgment  what,  for  the  observer,  he  was 
clearly,  so  to  speak,  wound  up  to  do.  And  so  the  agent  of  our 
illustration  would  reply  to  this  effect :  "  I  answered  the  telephone- 
call  because  I  expected  to  hear  a  message  of  some  interest  to 
me."     He  might  admit  that  no  expectation  of  the  sort  was  clearly 
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defined,  but  he  would  insist  that,  apart  from  some  notion  of  value, 
he  could  not  have  acted  at  all. 

Accordingly,  where  the  observer  looks  for  causes,  the  agent 
expects  to  find  reasons.  What  the  observer  views  as  a  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  for  the  agent  a  relation  of  ground  and  con- 
sequence. For  the  observer  the  moving  term  is  a  blind  force, 
for  the  agent  it  is  a  conception  of  value.  In  a  word,  the  obser- 
ver's view  is  mechanical,  the  agent's  is  logical  and  teleological. 

Passing  from  doing  to  knowing,  our  second  question  is.  How 
does  the  agent  know  that  the  telephone-bell  really  rang  ?  Now 
the  observer  has  of  course  no  direct  access  to  the  agent's  know- 
ing, but  he  has  what  for  him  stands  for  the  same  thing,  namely, 
the  agent's  reaction  so  far  as  it  is  externally  accessible,  which 
includes  not  only  the  grosser  movements  of  walking  to  the  tele- 
phone, etc.,  but  what  is  more  significant  for  his  knowing,  his 
speech,  gesture,  and  facial  expression.  Accordingly,  for  the  ob- 
server the  second  question  is  practically  identical  with  the  first, 
and  his  answer  will  be  the  same  ;  as  the  agent's  action  is  a  matter 
of  cause  and  effect,  so  is  his  knowledge ;  the  stimulus  as  the 
cause  of  his  reaction  is  the  cause  also  of  his  knowing. 

But  now  for  the  agent  In  answering  the  question,  he  of 
course  is  referring  directly  to  his  knowing,  i,  ^.,  to  his  conscious 
process.  And  he  cannot  say,  "  I  was  caused  to  hear  the  bell  by 
the  ringing  of  the  bell "  ;  for,  however  you  may  analyze  his  situ- 
ation, he  does  not  have  both  the  hearing  and  the  external  ring- 
ing. To  him  the  hearing  and  the  ringing  are  one  and  the  same ; 
if  he  distinguishes  them,  the  distinction  is  his  own  act ;  in  any 
case,  they  are  not  so  separated  in  time  or  in  place  that  one  may 
stand  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  And  if  he  had  only  the  hear- 
ing (or  the  ringing)  as  presented  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  he 
could  not  say  positively  whether  the  bell  rang  or  only  seemed  to 
ring.  His  answer  will  accordingly  be  the  statement  of  a  con- 
clusion. He  will  say,  perhaps :  "  When  I  answered  the  tele- 
phone, I  found  So-and-so  waiting  to  speak  to  me ;  and  thus  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  bell  really  rang."  In  other  words, 
his  belief  as  well  as  his  action  rests  upon  reasons  rather  than 
causes.     From  his  point  of  view  it  is  as  incomprehensible  that 
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he  should  be  caused  to  believe  as  that  he  should  be  caused  to 
choose.  Whatever  he  believes  must  in  the  last  analysis  be  the 
expression  of  his  '  will  to  believe ' ;  it  must  be  what  he  can  ap- 
prove and  verify  as  reasonable,  intelligible,  and  consistent.  Even 
when  he  is  '  compelled  to  believe '  what  is  relatively  unsatisfying, 
it  is  only  because,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  any  alternative  belief 
would  involve  him  in  a  greater  and  more  unwelcome  absurdity. 
The  observer,  as  observer,  is  confronted  with  brute  facts  which  ^ 
compel  his  acceptance ;  for  the  agent,  whatever  is  accepted  must  ^ 
also  be  in  some  sense  chosen. 

Let  us  carry  the  inquiry  a  step  further.  We  have  seen  that 
the  agent's  logical  process  presupposes  that  for  everything  there 
must  be  a  reason.  A  third  question  then  arises.  Upon  what 
does  this  principle  rest  ?  Does  it  in  the  last  analysis  arise  from 
the  nature  and  point  of  view  of  the  agent,  or  is  it  simply  the 
result  of  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed  ? 

The  latter  is  the  observer's  view.  For  him  the  only  question 
to  be  asked  about  this  or  any  belief  is  one  of  origin  and  history. 
Now  the  observer  has  before  him  the  vast  expanse  of  nature  with 
its  exhibition  of  regularity  and  order.  He  sees  individual  men 
in  contact  with  nature,  and  he  notes  in  their  behavior  a  regularity 
and  order  corresponding  to  that  of  nature,  and  'corresponding 
ever  more  perfectly  as  time  goes  on.  Accordingly,  just  as  the 
individual  stimulus  is  the  cause  of  its  reaction,  so  is  the  regularity 
of  nature  the  cause  of  the  corresponding  regularity  of  human 
behavior.  As  a  psychologist,  the  observer  will  express  this  in 
terms  of  the  law  of  association,  according  to  which  the  order 
of  experience  tends  to  become  fixed,  through  the  formation  of 
habit,  in  the  order  of  thought.  In  strictly  external  terms,  this 
means  that  the  order  of  sense-stimuli  determines  the  order  of 
reactions.  The  principle  that  everything  must  have  a  cause  is 
then  simply  the  expression  of  one  of  the  most  ingrained  of  these 
habits.  That  it  must  have  a  cause  means  only  that  the  habit  is 
unbreakable,  the  association  is  indissoluble,  —  not  that  the  con- 
trary is  logically  inconceivable,  but  simply  that  any  other  mode 
of  thought,  or  rather  any  other  mode  of  responding  to  stimuli, 
is  mechanically  impossible. 
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The  agent,  however,  is  not  confronted  with  the  broad  expanse 
of  nature,  but  only  with  so  much  of  it  as  can  reach  his  sense- 
organs.  And,  as  Kant  pointed  out,  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  "  subjective  order  of  apprehension,"  the  order  in 
which  facts  are  received,  and  the  "  objective  order  of  appercep- 
tion," or  the  order  in  which  they  are  finally  disposed  as  details 
of  an  objective  world.  Where  the  observer  has  before  him  a  rela- 
tively complete  series  of  causes  and  effects,  which  he  either  ob- 
serves himself  or  accepts  on  the  authority  of  other  observers,  the 
experience  of  the  agent  is  highly  fragmentary.  He  has  causes 
without  effects  and  effects  without  causes ;  and  causes  after  effects 
and  effects  before  causes.  An  objective  space-order  may  be  for 
him  a  time-order.  Moreover,  even  if  his  experiences  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  faithful  and  complete  copy  of  the  external  order, 
it  is  not  to  be  seen  how,  from  the  cause  alone,  he  should 
be  impressed  with  the  order  of  cause  and  effect ;  for  individual 
causal  series  are  not  presented  separately  but  mingled  together 
in  one  vast  complex  of  experiences.  And  granting  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  disentangling  the  individual  series,  and  had  located 
every  detail  as  a  member  of  such  a  series,  he  is  still  without  a 
basis  for  affirming  that  everything  must  have  a  cause.  For  to 
the  agent  this  means,  and  means  necessarily,  that  the  contrary  is 
inconceivable.  And  this  means,  again,  not  merely  that  he  is 
unable  to  construct  the  contrary  in  thought,  but  rather  that  he 
has  investigated  the  conditions  of  such  construction  and  finds  that 
they  involve  a  positive  self-contradiction.  Now,  because  two 
terms  are  found  always  together,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  con- 
ceiving that  they  may  exist  apart ;  and  that  I  have  always  thought 
of  them  together  furnishes  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
necessarily  belong  together.  A  habit  or  association,  however  in- 
grained, falls  always  short  of  a  logical  necessity ;  and  for  the  agent 
nothing  is  really  indissoluble  except  that  whose  dissolution  in- 
volves a  self-contradiction. 

Accordingly,  for  a  subjective  interpretation  of  the  necessity  of 
the  causal  relation,  we  must  refer  once  more  to  reasons  as  opposed 
to  causes.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are  speaking  of 
the  ground  of  the  assumption  rather  than  of  its  history ;  and, 
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moreover,  that  the  relation  designated  by  the  assumption  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  relation  of  ground  and  consequence  rather  than  of 
cause  and  effect,  —  the  subjective  expression  of  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  is  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  Now  when  I  say 
that  for  every  event  there  must  be  a  reason  and  that  the  contrary 
is  inconceivable,  it  is  because  there  must  be  a  reason  for  every 
action  of  my  own.  For  me  as  a  conscious  agent  a  ground  or 
reason  furnishes  the  only  conceivable  basis  or  motive  for  action, 
the  only  basis  upon  which  I  can  render  any  action  intelligible, 
and  therefore  the  only  basis  which  I  can  admit  to  be  possible  or 
real.  Accordingly,  when  I  undertake  to  say  how  a  body  must 
be  conceived,  to  act,  what  I  do  is  to  put  myself  in  its  place  and 
say  how  I  should  act,  and  should  feel  in  reason  obliged  to  act, 
if  I  were  that  body.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  meaning,  for  me, 
of  Newton's  first  law,  which  declares,  roughly  speaking,  that  a 
body  at  rest  must  remain  at  rest  until  moved,  and  a  body  in  mo- 
tion must  move  until  stopped.  Judging  the  matter  from  my  own 
standpoint,  as  of  one  who  knows  directly  what  it  is  to  move  or 
to  stop  moving,  I  declare  it  inconceivable  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  nature  of  a  motive  being  that  it  should  move  or  stop  or 
make  any  change  whatever  without  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing 
so ;  and  therefore  I  affirm  that  action  without  intelligible  ground 
must  be  forever  impossible  and  unreal,  and  that  the  real  world 
must  be  a  world  of  reason  and  motive. 

Thus  the  agent's  view  is,  if  you  like,  essentially  anthropo- 
morphic, and  not  anthropomorphic  merely,  but,  to  use  Spencer's 
word,  automorphic.  For  it  conceives  the  world  not  merely  in  the 
form  of  reason,  abstractly  considered,  but  in  the  form  of  that  indi- 
vidual purpose  which  gives  body  and  concrete  meaning  to  one's 
judgments  of  what  is  reasonable  and  of  value.  Not  only  must  the 
real  world  be  a  rational  world ;  no  world  can  be  finally  and  satisfac- 
torily rational  which  does  not  justify  my  individual  existence  and 
my  individual  ideals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideals  themselves. 
To  this  motive  must  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  vitality  (from  any 
objective  standpoint)  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life.  In  the  broad 
daylight  of  scientific  observation  and  common  sense,  belief  in  a 
future  life  can  be  explained  only  as  a  relic  of  superstition,  but  to 
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the  inner  personal  consciousness  it  expresses  a  motive  profoundly 
logical,  which  survives  as  a  logical  determinant  after  the  sub- 
stance of  the  belief  has  been  lost,  and  compels  attention  from 
those  who  deny  that  it  is  logically  valid.  For  it  will  be  noted 
that,  even  where  the  personal  motive  is  formally  rejected,  the 
argument  against  future  life  rarely  fails  to  include  the  ad  hominem 
argument  to  show,  either  that  individual  aims  are  satisfied  within 
the  present  life,  or  that  from  their  own  standpoint  a  continuance 
of  existence  is  not  really  desirable. 

III. 

Passing  from  these  more  general  considerations,  I  shall  en- 
deavor now  to  illustrate  by  a  few  brief  examples,  introduced 
somewhat  parenthetically,  the  importance  of  our  distinction  for 
detailed  psychological  description. 

I.  Are  sensations  to  be  described  as  the  elementary  material 
of  thought,  or  as  its  final  product  ?  This  subject  has  been 
involved  in  great  confusion.  Professor  James  has  suggested  that 
the  status  of  sensation  will  differ  according  as  our  view  is  ana- 
lytical (the  agent's)  or  physiological  (the  observer's)  ;  ^  and  the 
confusion  of  these  has  been  neatly  characterized  by  James  him- 
self as  the  psychologist's  fallacy.  Yet  I  think  he  is  guilty  of  this 
fallacy,  when  he  presently  tells  us  that  sensations  are  first  things 
in  consciousness.  For  the  only  standpoint  from  which  sensations 
can  be  described  as  prior  or  elementary  is  that  of  the  observer. 
From  the  observer's  point  of  view,  the  stimulus  acts  first  upon 
the  sense-organs,  and  the  nerve-current  then  passes  along  the 
sensory-nerve  to  the  brain ;  at  the  same  time  the  several  kinds 
of  stimuli  furnished  by  the  one  object  first  excite  separate  sense- 
organs,  the  currents  from  which  are  then  combined  in  the  brain. 
But  it  is  not  so  for  the  agent.  The  sense-qualities  of  his  object 
do  not  first  appear  separately  and  then  unite  to  form  an  object. 
It  is  even  inconceivable  how  a  quality  could  be  apprehended 
except  as  a  quality  of  an  object.  For  the  agent,  sense-quality 
and  object  are  the  final  and  coordinate  product  of  a  process  of 
analysis  and  definition. 

*  PrincipUs'of  Psychology ^  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-3. 
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2.  Hence,  for  the  s^ent  sense-qualities  and  thought-qualities 
{e,  g,f  the  hardness  of  a  watch  and  its  value  or  its  accuracy)  are 
equally  original  and  ultimate.  The  broad  distinction  between 
sensation  and  thought  is  an  observer's  distinction.  Not  even  is 
nihil  est  in  intellectu  an  axiom  for  the  agent.  Rather  is  he  bound 
to  assume  that,  since  reality  is  one,  any  feature  of  reality  may, 
with  sufficiently  acute  analysis,  be  derived  from  any  other,  and 
that  a  man  bom  blind  may  thus  be  conceived  to  obtain  from 
hearing  or  touch,  not  merely  a  knowledge  about,  but  some 
knowledge  of  or  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  color. 

3.  I  have  noted  that  for  the  agent  knowledge  is  necessarily  a 
question  of  internal  coherence.  But  for  the  observer  it  is  of 
equal  necessity  a  question  of  correspondence  between  the  object 
and  the  agent's  idea,  or  the  reactions  supposed  to  express  his 
idea.  For  where  the  agent  has  only  his  process  of  knowledge, 
by  which,  for  him,  the  object  and  his  idea  of  it  are  coordinately 
distinguished  and  determined,  the  observer  has  the  object  before 
him  as  a  fixed  datum  wholly  independent  of  the  agent's  recog- 
nition of  it  Hence,  the  only  question  for  the  observer  is 
whether  the  agent's  recognition  corresponds  in  the  normal  way 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  object. 

4.  Again,  is  the  perception  of  the  object  followed  by  the  re- 
action to  it,  or  are  the  two  simultaneous  ?  It  will  be  remembered 
that  James's  scheme  of  idea-motor  action,  which  furnishes  the 
basis  for  his  theory  of  emotion,  consists,  on  the  subjective  side, 
of  an  idea  (or  perception  of  an  object)  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
movement.  Dewey  has  pointed  out  that  this  relation  of  succes- 
sion is  the  product  of  reflection.  It  is  also,  however,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  say,  the  direct  consequence  of  the  observer's  view.  The 
sequence  of  stimulus  and  reaction,  which  exists  only  for  the  ob- 
server, has  been  simply  transferred  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
agent.  There  is  no  such  sequence  for  the  agent.  He  does  not, 
to  use  James's  illustration,  first  perceive  the  bear  as  an  indifferent 
object  and  then,  by  running  away,  appraise  him  as  dangerous. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dangerous  quality  is  necessary  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  bear  as  a  bear,  and  the  act  of  running  is  simply 
one  of  a  group  of  simultaneous  activities,  including  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  sense-organs,  etc.,  in  the  coordination  of  which  the 
agent  defines  his  object 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  James's  whole  account  of  emo- 
tion suffers  from  a  failure  to  keep  the  agent's  and  observer's 
views  distinct,  and  thus  to  adhere  consistently  to  one  view  or  the 
other.  After  the  process  of  emotion  has  been  described  in 
purely  mechanical  fashioft  as  a  conflict  of  instincts,  «.  ^.,  of  pre- 
formed neural  tendencies,  initiated  by  environmental  changes,  for 
which  the  human  soul  serves  only  as  a  theatre  of  action,  one  is 
somewhat  astonished  to  learn  that  the  view  is  not  to  be  called 
materialistic ;  whereas,  if  the  conflict  had  been  described  from 
the  beginning  as  it  would  be  interpreted  by  the  agent,  as  the 
value-side  of  the  process  of  comparison  involved  in  forming  a 
decision,  the  teleological  intentions  of  the  theory  of  emotion 
would  have  been  perfectly  clear. 

IV. 

So  far  the  agent  and  observer  have  been  presented  as  living  in 
different  worlds  and  speaking  wholly  foreign  tongues.  The 
problem  of  bringing  them  into  relation  and  stating  their  differ- 
ences systematically  involves  too  many  considerations  to  be  at- 
tempted here.  Our  descriptive  account  has  shown,  however, 
that. the  two  views  differ,  among  other  respects,  in  content  and 
position,  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  consider  the  possible  bearing 
of  these  differences  in  particular  upon  their  more  general  peculi- 
arities and  relations. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  least  in  the  more  overt  bodily  actions, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  doer  is  different  in  a  spatial  sense  from 
that  of  the  observer,  inasmuch  as  the  agent  views  the  action  lit- 
erally from  the  inside  of  his  body,  and  that  this  difference  is  re- 
lated to  a  difference  of  sense-content.  Confining  our  attention 
for  the  present  to  the  difference  of  content,  it  will  be  worth  noting 
that  it  is  current  usage  which  speaks  of  how  an  action  looks  to 
an  observer,  but  of  how  it  feels  to  the  agent.  And  this  at  once 
recalls  the  fact  that  an  observer's  view  of  his  neighbor's  action  is 
predominantly  visual,  though  of  course  not  exclusively  so ;  that 
this  is  more  the  case  in  proportion  as  the  neighbor  is  in  any 
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sense  a  distant  neighbor ;  and  that  in  any  case  the  observer  has 
no  direct  information  of  how  it  '  feels'  to  perform  the  act  of  an- 
other, in  terms  of  muscular  and  organic  sensation.  Now,  as 
James  has  suggested,  every  stimulus  sets  up  a  movement  which 
reverberates  throughout  the  organism  and  causes  changes  in 
probably  every  part  of  the  system.  Of  this  incalculable  mass 
of  change  probably  every  feature  is  represented  to  some  degree  in 
the  feeling-tone  of  the  agent ;  but  only  a  few  are  directly  acces- 
sible to  the  view  of  the  observer.  And  thus,  with  regard  to  a 
particular  momentary  act,  the  scope  of  the  observer's  view, —  of 
the  look  as  compared  with  the  feel, —  is  extremely  limited.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  common  view  that  every  change 
of  thought  or  will  is  the  parallel  of  some  organic  movement,  we 
may  assume  to  have  in  the  movements  hidden  from  the  observer 
the  basis  for  those  features  of  the  agent's  thought  which  are 
private  to  himself,  —  in  particular,  his  consciousness  of  the  pur- 
pose and  direction  of  his  activity.  This  would  be  given  in  those 
beginnings  of  movement  which  are  felt  by  the  agent,  but  which 
have  not  yet  eventuated  into  movements  sufficiently  gross  to  be 
externally  evident. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  any  internal  move- 
ment of  the  organism  which  may  not,  with  sufficiently  minute 
analysis,  be  discovered  from  its  external  accompaniments.  But 
there  is  another  factor  which  contributes  to  the  limitations  of  the 
external  view,  namely,  the  narrowness  of  attention, —  a  factor 
which,  by  the  way,  has  much  to  say  in  determining  the  logical 
and  psychological  peculiarities  of  all  aspects  of  human  thought. 
The  individual's  momentary  act,  inconceivably  complex  in  itself, 
is  still  but  one  term  in  a  vast  system  of  activities  constituting  his 
personal  character,  which,  again,  is  but  one  term  in  the  yet  vaster 
system  constituting  the  character  of  the  race.  Now  it  may  be 
said,  I  think,  that  any  view  of  any  portion  of  human  action  is 
not  only  partial  and  one-sided,  but  also  to  that  degree  materially 
false,  which  is  not  also  a  view  of  human  action  as  a  whole ;  and, 
moreover,  that  any  view  of  the  whole  is  so  far  false  which  is  not  also 
a  view  of  the  whole  in  detail.  But  it  is  obvious  that  no  human 
view  can  meet  these  conditions.     A  given  act  of  thought  may 
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cover  a  larger  or  smaller  field,  but  not  with  the  same  fulness  of 
content ;  or  if  with  the  same  fulness,  not  with  the  same  systematic 
unity  and  definiteness  of  detail.  These  conditions  must  then  be 
included  among  those  governing  the  distribution  of  content  be- 
tween the  two  views.  Owing  to  the  way  the  act  is  presented  to 
him,  the  agent's  view  of  his  own  act  is  many-sided  and  rich  in 
content ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  attention,  he  cannot  apprehend  with 
similar  fulness  the  acts  of  his  many  neighbors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  range  of  his  observational  view,  as  well  as  its 
systematic  clearness,  both  of  which  are  related  to  its  visual  char- 
acter, require  that  it  be  a  partial  and  abstract  view  of  any  indi- 
vidual act. 

These  differences  have  undoubtedly  a  bearing  upon  the  logical 
attitudes  expressed  by  the  two  views.  The  special  fitness  of 
muscular  and  organic  content  for  an  interpretation  in  terms  of 
purposive  activity  can  perhaps  be  only  suggested,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  relation  between  visual  content  and  the  mechanical 
interpretation  can  be  made  reasonably  clear.  For  the  essence  of 
the  mechanical  view  is  that  aspects  are  not  only  distinguished, 
but  distinguished  as  spatially  separate  parts,  each,  so  to  speak, 
wholly  within  its  own  skin ;  and  there  is  no  region  of  sense-con- 
tent where  this  is  so  completely  possible  as  the  region  of  sight. 
One  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  con- 
ception is  to  be  found  only  in  visual  geometry,  —  as  also  the  per- 
fection of  systematic  clearness.  And,  moreover,  as  just  pointed 
out,  the  systematic  clearness  of  the  external  view,  as  well  as  its 
breadth  of  field,  which  is  again  a  special  characteristic  of  vision, 
impose  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  abstractness  and  simplicity.  So 
we  find  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  external  view,  first,  e.  ^.,  to 
reduce  all  springs  of  action  to  pleasure,  and  then  to  refer  pleasure 
to  the  activities  of  reproduction  and  nutrition,  —  thus  reducing 
the  whole  complex  of  human  activity  to  the  simple  interworldng 
of  the  two  factors  most  obvious  to  the  external  observer.  But 
this  very  simplicity  may,  I  think,  be  recognized  as  the  special 
correlate  of  mechanism.  Here,  again,  it  is  easier  to  suggest  a 
relationship  than  to  prove  it.^     But  the  redundancy  of  the  phrase 

^  In  Chapter  XVI  of  my  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics  this  point  has  been  treated 
more  at  length. 
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*  mechanical  simplicity '  is  an  evidence  of  the  parallelism  in  our 
thought  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  most  com- 
plex of  the  objects  concretely  recognized  as  mechanical, — namely, 
the  machines  made  with  hands,  —  is  enormously  simple  as  com- 
pared with  any  animal  organism.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  more- 
over, that  the  cold-blooded  aspect  of  their  operation  is  a  function 
not  only  of  their  simplicity,  as  conceived  by  us,  but  of  the  pre- 
dominantly visual  character  of  our  conception.  Our  view  ignores 
the  molecular  stresses  and  strains  within  the  parts.  If  these  fac- 
tors were  included,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  g^rasp  the  activity 
either  as  simple  or  as  purely  mechanical. 

So  much  for  the  difference  of  content.  We  have  now  to  note 
that  these  differences  are  referred  to  one  object,  and,  indeed,  local- 
ized as  belonging  respectively  to  the  inside  and  outside.  This 
suggests  that  the  two  views,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  combining 
them,  may,  as  general  points  of  view,  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  same  field  and  supplementing  each  other.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  matter  of  sexual  attraction.  To  the  observer  this 
is  simply  the  antecedent  cause  of  reproduction ;  to  the  young 
lover  nothing  could,  as  a  rule,  be  more  remote  from  his  purpose 
or  possibly  more  abhorrent.  Yet  subsequent  reflection  will 
probably  convince  him  that  this  feature,  both  in  its  immediate 
and  its  remote  aspects,  was  really  indispensable  to  his  purpose, 
and  that  he  could  hardly  have  made  a  choice  from  which  it  had 
been  expressly  excluded.  Here,  then,  the  external  view  serves 
to  complete  and  to  correct  the  agent's  definition  of  his  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  external  view  misses  most  of  the  factors 
necessary  to  account  for  the  concrete  choice.  To  the  observer 
the  case  in  hand  is  one  of  simple  sexual  attraction.  He  compares 
it  with  the  sexual  behavior  of  the  lower  animals,  already  con- 
ceived by  him  too  simply  and  impersonally,  and  recognizes  no 
important  difference.  The  complex  sympathies,  whose  correlation 
represents  to  those  concerned  the  fulfilment  of  highly  personal 
ends,  —  these  are  hidden  from  the  observer,  and  can  hardly  be 
included  in  a  view  which  will  be  definite,  systematic,  and  scientific. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  sympathetic  insight  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  work  of  the  poet  and  novelist ;  yet  in  the  last 
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analysis  they  are  needed  for  a  fully  scientific  determination  of  the  ^^3 
concrete  choice. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  each  view  is  in  its  way  partial,  in- 
adequate, and  abstract.  But,  in  particular,  it  will  be  worth  noting 
how  much  of  the  content  of  human  life  is  excluded  from  the  view 
of  the  observer,  and  how  this  exclusion  involves  also  a  distortion. 
The  observer  of  an  act  sees  only  a  stimulus  followed  by  a  reac- 
tion, which  he  can  interpret  only  as  a  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  But  the  agent  has  before  him  a  more  or  less  extended 
process  of  debate,  including  the  alternatives  rejected  as  well  as 
that  finally  adopted,  and  involving  their  comparison  aad  valua- 
tion. He  is  thus,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  presented 
by  his  broader  view,  justified  in  regarding  his  act  as  the  expres- 
sion of  choice.  Likewise  he  is  in  a  measure  justified  even  in  the 
undue  emphasis  placed  upon  his  own  view.  He  regards  his 
own  children,  his  own  friends,  his  own  appreciations  and  opin- 
ions as  more  significant  than  those  of  others,  but  he  has  the 
advantage  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  His  own  views 
are  involved  in  a  network  of  subtle  suggestion  and  cross-sug- 
gestion of  which  he  is  conscious  as  no  one  else  can  be.  His 
intercourse  with  his  friends  reveals  complexities  of  character 
which  are  hidden  from  more  remote  acquaintances.  He  errs  only 
in  assuming  that  his  own  are  exceptional.  So  far,  then,  from 
discounting  the  agent's  view  because  of  its  individual  emphasis, 
we  may  rather  assume  that  all  agents'  views  are  likely  to  be  true. 
It  is  possible  that  the  great  mass  of  '  men  on  the  street,'  so  des- 
perately uninteresting  in  the  crowd,  might  all  turn  out  to  be  sig- 
nificant personalities  if  only  they  could  be  individually  studied. 
And  when  we  attempt  to  conceive  the  result  of  a  possible  unified 
total  of  such  individual  views,  and  place  over  against  it  the  total 
result  of  observers'  views,  it  is  at  once  suggested  that  the  observer's 
view  is  truly,  as  it  is  instinctively  felt  to  be,  a  superficial  view,  how- 
ever necessarily  so,  and  that  its  superficiality  involves  a  rather 
serious  misinterpretation  of  the  subject-matter.  And  this  sugges- 
tion is  strengthened  when  we  remember,  not  only  that  the  personal 
life  suffers  abstraction  at  the  hands  of  the  observer,  but  that  it 
suffers  a  similar  abstraction  in  *"he  agent's  present  view  of  his  life 
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as  a  whole,  —  that,  indeed,  no  individual  life  has  ever  been  viewed 
as  a  fully  concrete  unity  even  by  the  agent  himself. 

The  results  of  such  abstraction  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various 
conceptions  of  humanity  offered  by  the  social  sciences,  so  called. 
There  is  the  economic  man  of  classical  economics,  whose  only 
activity  is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear ;  the  hedonistic  man  of  sci- 
entific ethics,  who  sums  up  pleasures  with  the  impersonality  and 
indifference  of  an  adding  machine ;  the  reproductive  man  of  sci- 
entific anthropology,  who  perpetuates  his  land  regardless  of  what 
kind  he  may  perpetuate ;  and,  finally,  the  associational  man  of 
ultra-scientific  psychology,  whose  activity  is  confined  to  combin- 
ing mental  elements  into  compounds,  and  whose  structure  is  a 
combination  of  the  kaleidoscope,  the  vitascope,  and  the  cash-reg- 
ister. These  conceptions  have  an  important  function  as  instru- 
ments of  analysis,  but  as  pictures  of  human  life  they  are  neither 
living  nor  human.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  to  the  popular 
mind  the  social  sciences,  with  their  conceptions  of  social  progress, 
represent  the  negation  of  all  that  is  humanly  interesting.  Their 
picture  of  human  life  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  shades 
of  Greek  mythologjy.  Psychologically  they  are  largely  visual 
abstractions,  constructed  by  an  observer  who  sees  without  feel- 
ing, and  to  whom,  therefore,  human  activity  presents  itself  as  a 
series  of  phantom-like  images. 

Warner  Fite. 
Indiana  University. 


NEO-REALISM   AND   IDEALISM.^ 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  philosophical  writ- 
ing of  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  the  periodical 
literature,  has  been  the  appearance  of  a  new  type  of  Realism. 
Although  its  adherents  in  this  country  and  those  in  England, — 
chief  among  whom  are  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell,—  seem  to  have  worked  out  their  theory  independently,  at 
least  at  first,  yet,  in  spite  of  a  generally  predominant  polemic  in- 
terest, and  the  absence  of  any  extended  or  systematic  develop- 
ment of  its  presuppositions,  sufficient  harmony  of  doctrine  seems 
to  be  traceable  to  entitle  this  tendency  to  the  name  of  a  school. 
The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  state  briefly  what  seem  to  be  the  es- 
sential features  of  its  epistemology,  and  to  estimate  their  bearing 
upon  Objective  Idealism. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Neo-Realism  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  older  Realism  by  an  explicit  rejection  of  the  representa- 
tive theory  of  knowledge.^  It  does  not  oppose  to  Idealism  the 
supposed  necessity  of  a  real  external  order  to  make  our  ideas  of 
that  order  true ;  nor  can  the  Idealist  reply  by  indicating  the  ab- 
surdity of  making  any  statements  about  an  object  which  is  by 
definition  quite  external  to  knowledge,  or  the  uselessness  of  such 
duplication  of  worlds.  The  field  of  argument  is  materially  changed. 
I  may  quote  the  very  clear  statement  of  one  of  the  recent  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  :  "  There  is  surely  another  course  open,  lying 
between  the  doctrine  that  everything  that  is  perceived  is  a  *  modi- 
fication of  consciousness '  and  beyond  such  '  modifications  of  con- 
sciousness '  there  is  nothing,  and  the  doctrine  that  everything  is 
perceived  as  a  '  modification  of  consciousness  '  and  beyond  these 
modifications  there  is  something  like  them  in  quality,  but  forever 

^  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  at  Cornell  UniTcrsitj,  De- 
cember 27,  1907. 

'  Mr.  Russell,  however,  has  recently  made  a  reservation  as  to  iht  possible  tenabilitj 
of  a  "  form  of  the  correspondence  theory,''  according  to  which  "  facts"  would  be 
the  "  only  non-mental  complexes.''  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society ^  1906 
-1907,  pp.  45-49- 
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inaccessible  to  consciousness.  It  is  perfectly  permissible  to  con- 
ceive the  object  of  vision  as  being  not  a '  modification  of  conscious- 
ness '  at  all,  but  as  the  real  thing ;  in  this  case  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation of  worlds /r^/^r  necessitatemy  * 

These  sentences  of  Professor  McGilvary  describe  an  attitude 
towards  knowledge  which  seems  to  be  common,  under  various 
forms,  to  all  the  representatives  of  this  school ;  and  with  it  the 
Objective  Idealist  surely  has  no  quarrel.  He  might  say  that  in  the 
first  type  of  epistemology  mentioned  he  recognizes  Subjective  or 
Psychological  Idealism,  which  he  rejects.  The  second  seems  to 
be  that  Lockean  type  of  Realism  out  of  which  Subjective  Ideal- 
ism was,  in  modem  times,  developed ;  and  the  third  states  his 
own  attitude  in  insisting  that  knowledge  is  objective  and  super- 
individual,  as  against  the  subjectivism  of  the  other  two  types. 
So  far,  he  would  be  glad  to  agree  with  the  Neo-Realists,  and  to 
welcome  their  assistance  in  the  common  warfare  against  scepti- 
cism and  subjectivity. 

But  he  would  find  that  the  agreement  ends  here.  For  the 
Neo-Realist  not  only  holds  that  knowledge  is  objective;  he 
holds  also  that  knowledge  makes  no  difference  to  the  facts 
which  are  known.  The  facts,  and  the  truth  of  any  proposition 
about  them,  are  quite  independent  of  any  knowledge  or  judgment 
about  them,  —  logically  prior,  indeed,  to  such  knowledge  or 
judgment*  As  Professor  Woodbridge  puts  it,  reality  undergoes 
no  change  in  becoming  known.  "The  transformation  which 
takes  place,  takes  place  in  the  one  who  knows,  a  transformation 
of  ignorance  to  knowledge."*  The  Idealist  quite  agrees  with 
this  statement,  so  far  as  any  particular  judgment  of  this  or  that 
individual  is  concerned.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  his  theory 
to  take  the  unity  of  thought  and  its  object,  which  the  Realist  has 
just  stated,  seriously,  and  to  conclude  that  to  speak  of  facts  quite 
independent  of  knowledge  is  an  inadmissible  abstraction.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  Neo-Realism  must  refute  Idealism  in 
order  to  establish  its  point. 

^Journal  of  Philosophy^  Psychology ^  and  Scientific  Methods^  Vol.  IV,  p.  453. 

'  Professor  McGiWary,  however,  is  an  exceptioo  among  the  Neo-Realists,  in  that  he 
expressly  denies  this.     Cf,  his  articles  in  the y^wr.  0/ Phil,,  Vol.  IV. 

•**The  Field  of  Logic,'*  in  Transactions  0/  the  Intemationcd  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  St  Louis,  Vol.  I,  pp.  325-326. 
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This,  of  course,  is  what  it  attempts  to  do.  But  most  of  the 
arguments  which  have  thus  far  entered  into  its  polemic  must 
seem  to  the  Objective  Idealist  to  be  based  on  a  serious  misappre- 
hension of  the  historical  meaning  of  Idealism  ;  for  they  all  assume 
that  its  fundamental  postulate  is,  that  esse  is  percipi^  and  that  if 
this  be  disproved,  the  whole  idealistic  construction  falls  to  the 
ground.  Accordingly,  Mr,  G.  E.  Moore  is  at  pains  to  show 
that,  starting  from  this  assumption,  we  cannot  logically  avoid 
solipsism,  and  also  that  the  definition  of  reality  as  perception  is 
circular,  since  it  presupposes  the  distinction  of  a  real  from  a 
fictitious  perception.  Moore,  Montague,  and  Woodbridge  insist 
that  we  do  not  intuitively  apprehend  the  objects  of  immediate 
perception  as  states  of  the  knower,  but  that  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  so  is  a  result  of  logical  sophistication.  McGilvary, 
Montague,  and  Woodbridge  point  out  that  the  physiological 
argument  that  esse  is  percipi  is  self-contradictory,  since  it  postu- 
lates the  reality  of  unperceived  physiological  processes,  and  the 
priority  of  the  object  of  perception  to  those  processes.  Montague 
and  McGilvary  strengthen  this  criticism  by  an  argument  for  the 
objectivity  of  the  so-called  '  secondary  qualities.'  Finally,  Wood- 
bridge  regards  the  whole  of  modem  Idealism,  including  Hegel- 
ianism,  as  a  logical  development  from  Locke's  axiom  that  "  the 
mind  .  .  .  hath  no  other  immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas." 
In  short,  save  for  one  slight  reference  which  I  shall  mention 
immediately,  throughout  the  whole  literature  of  this  controversy 
which  has  as  yet  fallen  into  my  hands.  Idealism  is  identified  with 
subjectivism. 

But  the  historical  inadequacy  of  this  view  is  surely  obvious. 
It  is  a  view  which  applies,  in  the  case  of  Kant,  to  only  a  portion 
of  the  first  Critique,  and  entirely  overlooks  the  other  two.  It 
makes  of  later  German  Idealism  a  mere  attempt  at '  deduction  of 
the  categories,'  and  neglects  the  fact  that  the  problems  which 
gave  the  motive  to  Hegel's  philosophy  were  as  much  religious 
and  moral  as  epistemological.  And,  to  sum  up  in  one  word  the 
objections  to  it :  It  thinks  that,  when  Idealism  says  that  reality 
is  spiritual,  it  means  this  in  a  psychological  and  subjective  sense, 
and  that  this  is  its  starting-point,  instead  of  its  conclusion.     But 
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Objective  Idealism  at  least  aims  to  be  an  interpretation  of  experi- 
ence, and  not  a  short  and  easy  explanation  of  it,  as  this  view  of 
it  implies.  Nevertheless,  the  Idealist,  while  disclaiming  their 
application  to  his  own  position,  will  welcome  the  fresh  and  telling 
way  in  which  the  arg^uments  against  Subjective  Idealism  have 
been  restated,  and  even  recognize  some  useful  additions.  And  he 
must  also  admit,  as  Professor  Caird  has  recently  pointed  out,  that 
there  has  been  a  certain  subjectivism  about  the  discussions  of 
some  recent  English  Idealists,  a  tendency  to  speak  of  the  mind 
as  '  creating  relations '  or  '  constructing  reality,'  to  which  these 
criticisms  legitimately  apply.* 

It  has  been  said  above  that  there  is  one  exception  to  this  re- 
striction of  the  realistic  criticism  to  esse  est  percipi.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Moore,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  minute  argument  of  some 
fifty  pages,  pauses  once,  and,  merely  in  passing,  devotes  a  half 
page  to  two  other  definitions  of  reality.  *'  Some  philosophers," 
he  says,  ''  have  sometimes  suggested  that  when  we  call  a  thing 
*  real,*  we  mean  that  it  is  *  systematically  connected*  in  some  way 
with  other  things.  But  when  we  look  into  their  meaning,  we 
find  that  what  they  mean  is  .  .  .  systematically  connected  with 
other  real  things.  .  .  .  And  other  philosophers  have  suggested 
that  what  we  mean  by  '  real  *  is  .  .  .  connected  in  some  way 
with  a  purpose.  .  .  .  But  if  we  look  into  this  meaning,  we  find  they 
mean  connected  with  a  real  purpose.**  *  Both  definitions,  there- 
fore, are  circular,  for  both  presuppose  reality  in  some  simpler 
sense. 

Now  this  criticism  is  vitiated  by  an  assumption  which  seems  to 
the  Idealist  very  common  in  realistic  arguments.  This  assump- 
tion is  that  there  are  many  poissible  systems  of  things,  but  only 
one  among  them  is  real,  and  so  qualified  to  serve  as  a  test  to 
apply  to  any  object  claiming  reality.  Therefore  we  must  look 
for  some  more  ultimate  reality  to  distinguish  the  real  system  from 
those  which  are  not  real,  and  this  we  can  find  only  in  that  reality 

1  Cf.  **  Idealism  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,"  in  Proctedinis  of  the  BriHsk 
Academy,  1903-1904,  p.  105. 

>  In  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1 905-1 906.  Mr.  B.  Russell  has  also 
recently  made  use  of  this  idea  in  criticising  the  *  coherence-theoiy.'  Cf,  Proceedings 
of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1906-1907,  p.  34. 
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which,  as  an  immediate  quality,  attaches  to  its  members  as  con- 
trasted with  things  which  are  merely  possible.  This  is  surely 
a  radical  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Idealists  whom  Mr. 
Moore  here  has  in  mind.  For  them  there  is  only  one  system  of 
reality,  either  possible  or  real,  whether  they  emphasise  its  logical 
or  its  purposive  coherence.  This  system  is  real,  because  it  is  the 
system  of  real  things ;  and  these  things  are  real,  because  they 
find  a  place  in  the  system.  Nor  is  this  a  vicious  circle.  The 
Idealist  has  no  royal  road  to  Reality.  He  takes  it  as  he  finds  it, 
quite  as  submissively  as  does  the  Realist.  But  he  thinks  that  he 
finds  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  systematic  and  coherent, 
although  he  may  be,  often  is,  fairly  cautious  in  his  estimate  of  the 
depth  of  his  own  insight  into  its  ultimate  nature.  And  he 
submits  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  absurd  or  self-contra- 
dictory in  the  notion  of  a  self-maintaining  system,  and  that  the 
Realist's  request  for  some  further  basis  for  its  reality  is  as  absurd 
as  for  the  astronomer  to  seek  for  some  support  in  space  for  the 
stellar  universe.  If  he  were  asked  further  why,  then,  he  cannot 
pass  a  priori  ]\x6%mtTi\s  of  truth  and  falsity,  he  would  reply  that 
his  individual  ignorance  of  the  systematic  connection  of  one 
part  of  reality  with  another  in  any  given  case  is  no  disproof  of  its 
presence ;  and,  in  any  case,  this  connection  is  not  merely  logical. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  formal  polemic  of  Neo- Realism 
against  Idealism,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  developed,  is  not  effec- 
tive. What  judgment  must  we  pass  on  its  own  attempts  at  stating 
the  relation  of  knowledge  to  reality  ?  How  far  does  it  succeed 
in  giving  an  account  of  experience  as  something  of  which  the 
facts  may  be  *  independent '  ? 

This  constructive  side  of  the  theory  is  not  so  easy  to  discuss  as 
its  critical  side,  since  there  is  not  the  same  agreement  among  the 
various  writers  of  the  school. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  Messrs.  Moore,  Russell,  and  Mc- 
Gilvary  agreed  in  regarding  consciousness  as  '  awareness,'  which 
has  to  its  object  the  unique  relation  of  knowing,  or  being  aware 
of  it,  and  not  that  of  a  thing  to  its  quality  or  state,  or  of  one  part 
of  any  content  to  another  part,  to  follow  Mr.  Moore's  statement. 
This  awareness  is  qualitatively  the  same  for  all  objects.     The 
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objects  may  vary  indefinitely,  but  consciousness  is  always  the 
same.  It  is  just  this  independent  variation  of  the  objects,  with- 
out either  affecting  or  being  affected  by  consciousness,  which  con- 
stitutes the  independence  of  truth  or  knowledgfe. 

This  form  of  the  realistic  theory  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  at 
any  length.  Its  highly  abstract  account  of  consciousness,  as  bad 
in  its  way  as  the  old  ethical  fiction  of  the  indiflferent  will,  seems 
to  refute  itself.  For  the  question  is  not,  of  course.  Can  we  dis- 
tinguish between  consciousness  and  its  objects?  but.  Is  con- 
sciousness real  apart  from  any  objects  ?  And  if  the  answer  is  given, 
as  it  is  by  Professor  McGilvary,  that  it  is  separable  for  analytic  ab- 
straction, though  not  in  existence,  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  The  concrete  variable  is  then  *  consciousness  of  objects,' 
or  '  objects  as  known,'  and  not  objects  by  themselves.  Indeed, 
Professor  Woodbridge,  though  in  a  different  context,  defends  his 
own  more  concrete  view  against  this  definition  of  consciousness  in 
a  way  which  is  quite  acceptable  to  the  idealist  He  says  :  "  Such 
phrases  as  'conscious  of  and  'conscious  that'  have  often  been 
taken  to  indicate  that  consciousness  is  not  simply  the  kind  of  re- 
lation I  have  indicated,  but  that  it  has  in  addition  the  property  of 
'  awareness,'  which  gives  to  things  a  peculiar  and  immediate  kind 
of  presence.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  find  ourselves  here  in  a 
verbal  difficulty,  for  what  is  it  *  to  be  aware '  of  anything  ?  If  we 
cannot  make  the  '  awareness '  responsible  for  the  thing's  qualities 
or  for  its  spatial  and  temporal  relations,  what  is  then  left  to  con- 
stitute that  peculiar  presence  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  on  an- 
alysis of  the  situation,  that  just  this  character  of  'awareness' 
turns  out  to  be  the  manifold  and  irresistible  meaning  connections 
which  the  things  in  the  conscious  situation  have.  ...  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  '  awareness '  diminishes  in  its  evident  char- 
acter just  in  proportion  as  the  linkage  of  meanings  becomes  de- 
ranged."^ 

Just  what,  however.  Professor  Woodbridge  intends  by  his  own 
definition  of  consciousness,  I  am  not  quite  cert^n.  For  him,  con- 
sciousness is  a  relation  between  objects,  akin  to  the  spatial  and 
temporal  relations,  in  that  it  is  a  continuum.     And  just  as  objects 

^  From  his  paper  on  *'  The  Problem  of  Consciousness"  in  the  Garmtn  commemo- 
rative volume. 
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may  vary  independently  of  their  spatial  and  temporal  relations,  so 
they  may  vary  independently  of  the  conscious  relation.  As  to 
the  nature  of  this  relation,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  quite  internal  to 
the  reals  between  which  it  holds  good.  ''  Reality  as  known  is  a 
new  stage  in  the  development  of  reality  itself.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
ternal mind  which  knows  reality  by  means  of  its  own  ideas,  but 
reality  itself  becomes  known  through  its  own  expanding  and  re- 
adjusting processes."  Pragmatism,  therefore,  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  that,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  very  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge  to  the  evolutionary  process  involves  its 
absoluteness.  Adaptation,  as  Professor  Woodbridge  remarks,  is 
itself  metaphysical. 

In  the  second  place,  this  relation  may  be  defined  as  one  of 
meaning.  In  consciousness,  '*  objects  become  grouped  and  sys- 
tematized in  a  manner  quite  different  from  their  grouping  in  any 
other  form.  They  become  representative  of  each  other."  "  One 
thing  may  be  a  certain  measurable  distance  from  another  thing, 
but  it  may  mean  that  other  thing  without  encompassing  the  dis- 
tance. And  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this  relation  of 
meaning  which  is  so  prominent  among  the  things  is  just  as  much 
a  relation  between  them  as  is  space  or  time."  This  sentence  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  only  examples  of  these  relations  of 
meaning  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  Professor  Wood- 
bridge's  discussions.  "  It  is  the  ice,"  he  says,  "  which  means 
that  it  will  cool  the  water,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  ice  which 
does  cool  the  water  when  put  into  it  The  water  which  means 
that  it  will  quench  thirst  is  the  water  which  does  quench  thirst 
when  swallowed.  I  take  a  powder  to  dispel  the  pain  in  the 
head,  not  only  because  pain  and  powder  are  incompatible  in  jux- 
taposition, but  incompatible  also  in  their  meaning."  ^ 

To  me,  I  must  confess,  these  examples  of  the  meaning  relation 
are  more  mystifying  than  illuminating.  They  seem  to  be  only 
cases  of  the  contrast  of  a  possible  with  an  actual  relation  in  space 
and  time  ;  and  surely  either  may  be  meant.  Or,  again,  they  are 
diflTercnces  between  the  matter  of  an  hypothetical  and  that  of  a 
categorical  judgment ;  and  surely  we  may  mean  to  pass  either 

1  Loc.  at. 
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one.  Then  it  seems  strange,  also,  that  this  '  immaterial  synthe- 
sis '  of  meanings  should  include  all  material  syntheses  within  its 
scope.  That  the  territory  of  this  one  relation  should  be  coexten- 
sive with  that  of  all  the  others  is  left  merely  as  an  unexplained 
fact 

Passing  over  the  difficulties  of  this  definition  of  conscious  rela- 
tion as  one  of  meaning,  we  may  raise  the  further  question  :  Ad- 
mitting provisionally  some  type  of  relational  definition  of  con- 
sciousness, are  its  implications  realistic  ?  Professor  Montague 
assures  us  that  they  are,  because  "  all  relations  presuppose  the 
existence  of  terms  between  which  they  subsist"  But  how  true 
is  this  statement  ?  Just  as  true,  I  should  say,  as  its  opposite, 
and  no  more  so,  that  all  terms  presuppose  the  existence  of  rela- 
tions existing  between  them.  The  whole  truth  consists  in  related 
terms  or  terms  in  relations ;  neither  is  logically  i^nov.  Let  us  take 
a  simple  example  from  the  favorite  field  of  the  Neo-Realists, 
Mathematics.  The  first  three  digits  of  the  common  numeral 
series  may  be  related  one  to  another  in  various  ways.  I  may  add 
I  to  2,  multiply  2  by  3,  and  so  on.  Does  this  mean  that  i, 
2,  3  must  be  given  before  i  -h  2  can  equal  3,  or  2  x  3  can  equal 
6  ?  Would  it  not  be  equally  true  to  say  that  for  i  and  2  to 
be  given,  they  must  be  addable,  and  further  that  the  result  of 
their  addition  must  be  3  ?  i  and  2  are  nothing  but  the  poten- 
tialities, so  to  say,  of  this  relation  among  many  others.  When 
we  choose  less  abstract  relations,  the  mutual  implication  of  terms 
and  relations  is  even  more  obvious.  Who  would  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  parental  relation  presupposed  the  existence  of 
parent  and  child  ?  Temporally  as  well  as  logically,  this  rela- 
tion and  its  terms  are  given  together.  The  parent  qua  parent 
and  the  child  qua  child  are  just  the  terms  of  this  relation.  Or, 
again,  who  would  ask  whether  the  spectrum  presupposed  its 
colors,  or  the  colors  the  spectrum  ? 

Here,  however,  we  may  be  confronted  by  an  objection  from  a 
Realist  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Russell.  "  We  do  not,"  he  might  say, 
**  define  consciousness  as  a  relation  grounded  in  its  terms  at  all ; 
and  the  terms  of  which  we  particularly  speak  in  other  ways  are 
ultimate  simples,  which,  as  such,  do  precede  any  relations  into 
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which  they  may  enter,  and,  being  altogether  unanalysable,  are 
not  to  be  defined  in  turn  by  these  relations."  The  answer  to  this 
would  be  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  one  could  wish  some  of 
these  simples  to  be  pointed  out,  as  actually  taking  some  part  in 
the  world  we  know.  Do  they  ever  do  anything?  I  must 
confess  a  strong  prejudice  to  the  contrary,  and  the  examples 
chosen  by  the  adherents  of  this  view  have  not  impressed  me 
favorably.  The  names  of  these  simples  end  too  often  in  *  ness ' 
or  '  ity.'  If,  however,  they  are  concrete  actualities,  then  of  course 
they  enter  into  relations,  however  external  these  relations  may 
be  to  them.  How  is  this  miracle  accomplished  ?  Is  this  entrance 
into  relations  merely  arbitrary,  a  brute  datum  ?  It  must  be  so,  if 
it  is  not  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  related  terms.  Mr. 
Joachim  has  elaborated  this  objection  with  much  skill  in  his 
recent  book.  The  Nature  of  Truth.  Mr.  Russell,  however, 
replies  that  he  cannot  see  why  a  reason  should  be  expected  for 
everything,  unless  we  make  theistic  assumptions.  But  even  if 
we  provisionally  admit  this  as  an  answer,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  For  what  is  demanded  is  a 
ground  of  truth  in  judgment.  These  simple  terms,  of  course, 
are  combined  in  propositions,  and  these  propositions  are  either 
true  or  false.  But  it  is  *  according  to  the  nature  of  this  relation,' 
says  Mr.  Moore,  —  and  Mr.  Russell  agrees  with  him,  —  'that 
the  proposition  is  either  true  or  false.'  ^  Now,  let  us  grant  as 
much  as  you  will  that  "  the  kind  of  relation  which  makes  a  prop- 
osition true  (or  false),  cannot  be  further  defined,  biit  must  be 
immediately  recognized,"  —  the  truth  or  falsity  is  nevertheless 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  relation  in  question ;  and  the  same 
relation,  obviously,  which  is  false  of  two  given  terms,  might  be 
true  as  between  two  others.  It  is  then  this  relation,  of  this 
specific  nature,  which  is  true  or  false  of  these  specific  terms.  And 
this  can  be  so  only  because  its  nature  is  not  external  to  the 
nature  of  the  terms.  If  they  reject  or  accept  it,  they  do  so  in 
accordance  with  their  own  natures.  And  still  more  may  be  said. 
However  simple  the  ultimate  terms  of  the  original  propositions 
may  be,  such  propositions  are  further  combined  in  wider  synthe- 
»  "The  Nature  of  Judgment,''  in  Mind,  N.  S.,  No.  30,  p.  180. 
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ses.  We  say,  for  example,  that  such  a  proposition  implies,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  or  contrary  to,  such  another ;  and  such  a  wider 
proposition  may  be  either  true  or  false.  Now  here  it  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  that  the  relation  does  not  presuppose  the  terms, 
which  in  this  case  are  propositions,  any  more  than  the  terms  do 
the  relation ;  for  the  propositions  are  this  equivalence,  or  oppo- 
sition, or  implication.  On  the  theory  we  are  discussing,  then, 
the  criterion  of  truth  must  be  not  one,  but  two.  It  is  immediate 
in  the  case  of  simple  judgments,  but  mediate  in  that  of  combi- 
nations of  such  simple  judgments. 

But  if  the  terms  imply  the  relation,  and  the  relation  imply  the 
terms,  —  and  consciousness  be  a  relation,  as  Professor  Wood- 
bridge  holds,  —  then  after  all  this  new  Realism  has  not  modified 
the  philosophical  problem  so  very  profoundly.  What  we  start 
with  is  still  the  world  as  known  ;  and  we  make  the  preliminary 
statement  that  these  objects  presuppose  consciousness,  and,  per 
contra^  that  consciousness  presupposes  these  objects.  If  the  first 
half  of  the  statement  be  over-emphasised,  we  develop  a  Subjective 
Idealism ;  if  the  second,  a  Naturalistic  Realism.  But  if  both  be 
given  their  due  weight,  and  neither  side  of  the  one  truth  neglected, 
we  shall  have  an  Objective  Idealism,  the  strength  of  which  will 
lie  in  its  overcoming  the  onesidedness  of  both  the  opposing 
theories.  It  will  be  quite  as  confident  as  Realism  that  there  is 
no  consciousness  apart  from  objects ;  but  it  will  be  equally  sure 
that  there  are  no  objects,  ultimately,  apart  from  consciousness. 

To  the  second  half  of  this  statement.  Professor  Woodbridge  has 
objected  that  the  conscious  relations  of  objects  are  not  permanent^ 
and  that  evolution  has  shown  us  that  objects  were  temporally 
prior  to  consciousness,  existing  long  before  it,  as  all  the  evidence 
shows.  But  in  this  matter  we  can  use  Professor  Woodbridge's 
own  statements  against  himself.  He  admits  that  the  objects  arc 
nevertheless  spiritually  determined  from  the  first,  or  preadapted 
to  knowledge.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Idealistic  position. 
Adaptation  must  be  quite  as  metaphysical  here  as  Professor  Wood- 
bridge  insists  it  is  in  criticising  Pragmatism.  The  problem  of 
time  cannot  be  broached  here;  but  it  is  certainly  not  less  a 
difficulty,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  Realist  than  for  the  Idealist. 
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To  conclude,  then,  very  briefly.  To  start  with  relations  and 
try  to  arrive  at  reals,  or  to  start  with  reals  and  try  to  arrive  at 
relations  of  reals,  are  equally  abstract  procedures.  The  first  is 
essentially  the  method  of  Subjective  Idealism.  The  second  is, 
apparently,  that  of  this  type  of  Realism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  any 
way  distinguishable  from  Idealism.  The  concrete  reality  is  a 
whole  of  related  things ;  and  the  metaphysical  problem  is,  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  whole  ?  Neo-Realism  gives  us  the  point  of 
departure  from  investigation,  cleared  from  all  subjectivism,  if  we 
take  it  on  its  Idealistic  side,  which  I  have  tried  to  exhibit ;  but 
it  does  not  go  beyond.  The  solution  of  Idealism  may  be  very 
tentative  as  yet,  but  at  least  it  does  not  halt  with  the  statement 
of  the  problem. 

Edmund  H.  Hollands. 
Cornell  University. 
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MORAL  philosophers  have  usually  supported  the  belief  of 
the  naive  mind  that  there  must  be  an  ultimate,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate, connection  between  virtue  and  happiness.  It  will  be  the 
endeavor  of  this  paper  to  show  that,  provided  happiness  is  de- 
fined with  sufficient  care,  psychological  support  can  be  found  for 
its  employment  as  a  moral  postulate,  and  that  this  postulate  will 
be  found  significant  for  ethics.^ 

The  term  '  happiness '  has  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
senses  by  moral  philosophers.  The  ordinary  English  use  has 
made  little  distinction  between  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  is 
fairly  well  'represented  by  John  Stuart  MilFs  Utilitarianism^  where 
he  says :  ''  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure  and  the  absence  of 
pain  ;  by  unhappiness  pain  and  the  privation  of  pleasure.''  At  the 
farthest,  most  English  writers  have  distinguished  happiness  from 
pleasure  only  by  longer  duration,  greater  intensity,  or  by  making 
it  consist  in  a  sum  of  pleasures.  Happiness  was  pictured  by  the 
Epicureans  as  a  state  of  mental  imperturbability  in  which  are 
few  pains,  and  many  pleasures  experienced  at  little  cost.  Happi- 
ness has  been  thought  of  as  a  life  in  which  the  desires  that  spring 
from  the  true  nature  of  man  are  satisfied,  and  man  feels  the  af- 
fective glow  that  comes  from  successful  activity, —  such  at  least 
seems  to  be  Aristotle's  usual  conception  of  eitdoi/iopla  in  its  af- 
fective aspect.  Happiness,  again,  has  been  thought  of  as  a  state 
of  purely  intellectual  satisfaction,  in  which  the  affective  glow  that 
attends  intellectual  insight  is  the  only  pleasure  felt,  since  no  activ- 
ity except  of  a  purely  intellectual  nature  is  present,  and  so  no 
kind  of  feeling  other  than  intellectual  feeling, —  such  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  character  of  eidoifiovia  in  the  last  book  of  the  Nica- 
machean  Ethics,  and  also  of  Spinoza's  *  intellectual  love  of  God.' 
Again,  happiness  may  be  thought  of  as  chiefly  intellectual  in 
character,  but  nevertheless  be  a  state  of  strenuous  activity, — as 

^  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  writer  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Professors  Tufts,  Angell,  and  A.  W.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  numer- 
ous suggestions  and  criticisms. 
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in  the  cases  of  Leibniz  and  Fichte.  Finally,  happiness  may  take 
an  ecstatic  turn,  and  look  to  a  state  of  mystic  rapture,  which 
may  be  presented  from  an  intellectual  and  aesthetic  point  of 
view  as  by  Plotinus,  and  in  general  by  mystics  of  a  distinctly 
intellectual  stamp,  or  the  mystic  rapture  may  be  thought  of  in 
more  sensuous  imagery. 

One  generalization  may,  perhaps,  safely  be  made  from  the 
various  theories  of  happiness :  Whether  or  not  this  is  its  sole 
constituent,  at  any  rate  its  most  conspicuous  characteristic  has 
always  been  pleasure.  Happiness  as  consisting  of  pleasure,  with- 
out much  if  any  closer  discrimination  of  degrees  or  kinds  of 
pleasure,  has  been  regarded  as  either  a  necessary  concomitant 
or  ultimate  reward  of  the  moral  life  by  a  large  variety  of  think- 
ers of  types  as  diverse  as  the  names  of  Butler,  Locke,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Paley,  and  Kant  will  suggest.  Most  thinkers  of  other 
types  in  the  history  of  ethics,  though  following  the  example  of 
Plato  ^  in  selecting  only  particular  kinds  of  pleasures,  have  yet 
regarded  these  as  in  some  sense  the  necessary  rewards  of  a  life 
that  is  truly  moral.  Though,  indeed,  Kant  first  attached  the 
term  '  moral  postulate '  to  the  notion  of  happiness,  the  idea  of  an 
inevitable  association  between  happiness  and  virtue  is  older  than 
reflective  philosophy  itself,  and  religious  considerations  were  de- 
rived from  this  relationship  long  before  the  time  of  the  Konigs- 
berg  philosopher. 

It  certainly  seems  clear  that,  for  so  close  an  association  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  most 
ethical  thinkers,  some  psychological  relationship  between  the 
mental  experiences  represented  by  the  two  conceptions  must  ex- 
ist. Since,  then,  happiness  has  always  consisted  in  part  of  some 
kind  of  pleasure,  what  is  pleasure  ?  * 

For  our  purpose,  of  course,  pleasure-pain  sensations  are  of 
little  concern.  The  existence  of  pain  nerves  aflfording  cutaneous 
sensations  of  pain  seems  pretty  well  established,  while  the  pres- 

*  Especially  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  PhUebus, 

*  Much  ethical  obscurity  in  the  use  of  <  pleasure  *  has  been  due  to  failure  to  define 
the  term.  E.  g,,  British  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  do  not 
define  '  pleasure,'  and,  notwithstanding  their  keener  ethical  insight,  lack  the  pre- 
cision of  their  continental  contemporaries  for  this  reason. 
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cnce  of  pleasure  nerves  is  still  in  doubt.  No  one,  however, 
would  think  that  happiness  consists  fundamentally  in  the  pres- 
ence of  pleasure  sensations, — if  such  there  be,  —  or  in  the 
absence  of  sensations  of  pain. 

Pleasure,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  concerns  us  as  an  important 
constituent  of  happiness,  is  affective,  not  sensational.  Affective 
pleasures  may  be  either  sensuous  or  ideational.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  definition  that  will  apply  equally  to  both.  Sensuous 
pleasure  attends  the  normal  functioning  of  a  sense  organ,  and 
general  healthful  organic  activity.  Sensuous  pain  or  displeasure 
attends  the  under-  or  over-stimulation  of  the  organism,  whether 
in  respect  of  intensity  or  duration.^  Ideational  pleasure  attends 
the  consciousness  of  mental  activity  unimpeded  in  its  progress 
toward  an  end,  while  ideational  pain  or  displeasure  is  present 
when  the  course  of  mental  activity  is  thwarted,  harassed,  or  in 
some  other  way  impeded.  This  definition,  as  Stout*  has  shown, 
applies  throughout  the  entire  range  of  intellectual  pleasures  and 
pains,  from  the  displeasure  that  comes  from  the  interruption  of 
habitual  perception  by  seeing  a  book  upside  down  on  one's 
library  shelf  to  the  pains  of  bereavement  that  come  from  the 
thwarting  of  customary  mental  channels  by  the  death  of  a  friend. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the  happiness  that 
must  inevitably  be  associated  with  virtue  cannot  be  sensuous 
pleasure.  Sensuous  pleasures  may  or  may  not  be  the  goal  of 
mental  activity,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  unimpeded  mental  activity  when  moral,  nor  can  we 
see  any  reason  why  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  essential 
reason  why  one  should  enjoy  one's  dinner  because  one  is  an 
honest  man,  or  why  a  man  should  have  no  relish  for  food  because 
he  is  a  trickster  in  the  stock  market. 

Nor  are  all  kinds  of  ideational  pleasure  necessarily  present  in 
every  consciously  moral  action,  and  necessarily  absent  in  every 
immoral  action ;  and  most  will  agree  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be.  Possibly  there  may  be  something  of  an  sesthetic 
nature  implied  in  judgments  of  the  Good ;   but  certainly  there 

1  Angell,  Psychology^  chap.  xiy. 

*  Analytic  Psychology f  Vol.  II,  chap.  zii. 
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seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  virtuous  conduct  need  in- 
volve anything  analogous  to  the  pleasure  which  the  scholar  enjoys 
in  successful  research.  If  we  consider  life  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
specific  actions,  it  becomes  clear  at  once  that  the  good  man  is 
not  necessarily  he  who  experiences  or  is  capable  of  experiencing 
the  greatest  number  and  largest  variety  of  intellectual  pleasures. 

One  type  of  ideational  pleasure,  however,  is  necessarily  present 
in  every  moral  action,  and  necessarily  absent  in  every  action  that 
is  either  immoral  or  unmoral.  In  every  moral  action,  effort  is 
directed  towards  an  ideal,  and  the  agent  is  faithful  to  his  ideal. 
However  unsuccessful  his  efforts  may  be  in  the  actual  achieve- 
ment of  what  he  tries  to  accomplish,  however  greatly  unforeseen 
or  otherwise  unavoidable  circumstances  may  thwart  him,  his 
ideational  activity  is  unimpeded  when  he  considers  the  moral 
sincerity  of  his  efforts,  and  in  so  far  forth  he  experiences  pleasure. 
Whether  he  thinks  of  himself  as  having  the  approval  of  his  con- 
science, or  of  preserving  his  own  self-respect  and  maintaining  his 
dignity,  or  of  inevitably  commanding  the  approval  of  gods  and 
men  so  far  as  these  are  rational  spectators  of  his  conduct,  he  at 
least,  in  his  action,  secures  the  satisfaction  that  he  feels  is  of 
highest  value,  —  a  satisfaction  which  he  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  paltry  pleasures  that  might  attend  the  gifts  of  fortune  and 
plaudits  of  men  at  the  cost  of  conscience  and  honor.  To  those 
of  high  moral  character,  such  satisfaction  is  the  highest  of  all 
pleasures.  Thus  far  the  Stoics,  the  Scottish  School,  Adam  Smith, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  are  agreed,  and  we  may  well  agree  with 
them. 

While,  then,  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  of  the  loftiest  character 
present  in  every  moral  action,  whether  successful  or  not,  from 
the  mere  consciousness  that  the  action  was  performed  from  a  re- 
gard for  duty,  there  will  of  course  be  a  still  greater  amount  of 
moral  pleasure  if  the  action  has  been  successful  in  actually  real- 
izing a  moral  ideal.  For  instance,  if  one  attempts  to  put  through 
a  political  reform  and  fails,  he  will  still  feel  a  certain  pleasure  in 
having  been  true  to  an  ideal,  but  if  he  succeeds  in  effecting  the 
reform,  the  pleasure  will  be  vastly  enhanced. 

A  familiar  question  arises  here.     Should  one  discriminate  kinds 
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of  pleasure  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  pleasure  attending  moral 
action  is  of  a  quality  different  from  and  superior  to  all  other  ?  If 
we  say  yes,  that  the  pleasures  of  Socrates  and  the  pig  are  wholly 
different,  and  ever  so  little  of  the  one  is  preferable  to  ever  so 
much  of  the  other,  we  find  it  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
such  types  of  pleasure  except  through  their  cognitive  concomi- 
tants and  implications.  The  difference  between  the  pleasures  of 
Socrates  and  the  pig  are  due  to  the  different  objects  of  their  at- 
tention and  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  that  all  pleas- 
ure is  qualitatively  the  same,  we  are  compelled  to  view  pleasure 
as  almost  as  much  of  an  abstraction  as  sensation.  If  the  pleas- 
ures in  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem  and  in  eating  a 
dish  of  strawberries  arc  qualitatively  the  same  with  the  pleasure 
attending  the  performance  of  duty,  and  all  the  qualitative  differ- 
ences between  these  three  psychoses  are  referred  to  the  cognitive 
side,  we  must  regard  pleasure  as  an  abstraction  as  meaningless  as 
color  which  is  neither  red  nor  green  nor  blue  nor  yellow.  An- 
other difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  attributing  moral 
values  to  cognition.  To  a  pure  intellect  devoid  of  feeling,  nothing 
could  be  either  better  or  worse  than  anything  else.  If  pleasure  is 
a  meaningless  abstraction  with  no  values  in  it  but  more  and  less, 
and  if  there  are  no  cognitive  values  at  all, —  whence,  then,  do  the 
qualitative  values  come  ?  ^  As  it  would  seem  absurd,  not  to  say 
revolting,  to  refer  them  wholly  to  instincts  and  appetites,  our  only 
recourse  is  to  conclude  that,  however  we  may  decide  to  define 
pleasure,  at  any  rate  the  conscious  experience  which  g^ives  us 
our  moral  values  is  neither  wholly  cognitive  nor  wholly  affective, 
but  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 

There  is,  then,  a  peculiar  psychic  experience  which  attends 
moral  action, — not  wholly  cognitive  and  not  wholly  affective. 
In  its  affective  aspect,  it  is  pleasurable  because  self-consciousness 
is  unimpeded  in  its  contemplation  of  the  moral  worth  of  its  action. 
It  is  cognitive  because  the  ends  striven  for  are  of  course  cognized. 
This  experience  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  experiences  ;  it 

^  The  difficulties  in  quantiUtiye  hedonism  are  too  familiar  to  require  discossion  ; 
and,  while  the  present  position  is  non-hedonistic  in  that  it  does  not  make  pleasure  the 
criterion  of  morality,  these  same  difficulties  would  preclude  the  affirmation  of  a  happi- 
ness consisting  of  all  pleasures  reckoned  quantitatiyely  as  an  ethical  postulate. 
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represents  the  highest  satisfaction  that  a  moral  man  can  experi- 
ence,—  it  is  happiness. 

Happiness,  therefore,  as  a  moral  conception,  does  not  com- 
prise every  pleasure  which  a  man  can  experience,  nor  every  state 
of  consciousness  which  he  may  desire.  Happiness  is  restricted 
to  that  state  of  consciousness  in  which  a  man  is  true  to  his  moral 
ideal  and  receives  the  approval  of  his  conscience.  It  is  not  a 
sum  of  pleasures,  it  is  not  the  most  intense  of  pleasures,  it  is  not 
to  be  defined  in  terms  of  pleasure  exclusively.  It  is,  however, 
the  loftiest  and  noblest  experience  which  a  man  can  have ;  and 
it  is  an  integral  constituent  of  the  highest  Good,  and  therefore  an 
ethical  postulate.^ 

Happiness  is  an  ethical  postulate  because  it  is  an  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  the  performance  of  duty.  A  duty,  if  it  is  a 
duty,  must  in  some  sense  be  realizable.  An  ideal,  if  it  ought  to 
be  an  ideal,  must  in  some  sense  be  attainable.  As  Kant  pointed 
out,  ''thou  canst  because  thou  oughtest"  is  a  moral  demand 
which  we  are  constrained  to  make  of  the  universe.* 

The  point  here  insisted  upon  is  similar  to  one  raised  recently 
in  the  logical  field :  What  is  the  satisfaction  which  must  attend 
the  attainment  of  truth  ?  Is  truth  prized  for  its  own  sake  ?  Mr. 
Bradley,  together  with  many  others,  maintains  this  to  be  the 
case.  While  moral  and  other  interests  may  well  determine  not 
only  the  occasions  and  the  limits  to  which  the  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  should  be  followed,  but  even  the  kinds  of 
truth  to  be  sought,  still  truth  is  the  object  of  a  genuine  interest 
of  the  mind  distinct  and  apart  from  its  other  interests.*  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  satisfaction  which  the  pursuit  of  truth  affords 
is   a  distinct  satisfaction,  not   to  be  confused  with  other  satis- 

*  The  jnstification  for  employing  '  happiness  '  in  this  onosual  sense  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  conception  here  intended  is,  to  be  sure,  more  like  Spinoza's  <  beatitudo ' 
or  Fichte's  <  Seligkeit '  than  the  ordinary  English  ose  of  'happiness.'  But  one  dis- 
likes to  employ  terms  of  such  thoroughly  religious  connotation  as  '  blessedness '  and 
<  beatitude '  for  ethical  purposes. 

s  It  would  be  possible,  I  think,  to  show  that  there  is  a  psychological  basis  for  this 
connection  betweea  duty  and  possibility  of  performance.  Nothing  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  duty  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  thought  of  as  possible  of  performance,  ultimately 
at  least. 

^Mind^  N.  S.,  No.  45,  pp.  320  ff 
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factions,  and  that  the  pleasure  attending  the  attainment  of  truth 
is  a  highly  desirable  conscious  experience,  —  a  logical  satis- 
faction similar  to  the  moral  satisfaction  which  above  has  been 
called  happiness.  The  two  are  satisfactions  of  wholly  distinct 
interests,  and  are  in  no  way  connected  with  each  other.  The 
learned  man  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  good  man. 

The  comparison  of  happiness  with  intellectual  satisfaction  thus 
raises  this  question :  While  intellectual  satisfaction  and  moral 
happiness  are  distinct  states  of  consciousness,  should  we  regard 
them  as  objects  of  interests  which  can  be  absolutely  distinguished  ? 
Here,  of  course,  the  absolutist  and  pragmatist  differ.  Professor 
Dewey,  to  be  sure,  among  the  pragmatists,  would  insist  that  in- 
tellectual satisfaction  is  arrived  at  only  when  ideas  accomplish 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  intended,  —  in  other  words,  that 
one  cannot  regard  any  kind  of  successful  outcome  as  an  instance 
of  truth-satisfaction  though  the  outcome  be  other  than  was 
anticipated.' 

But  no  pragmatist,  one  supposes,  would  admit  that  truth 
affords  a  satisfaction  altogether  unique,  that  can  be  pursued  for 
its  own  sake  wholly  apart  from  every  other  human  interest 
For  one  reason,  the  truth  interest  would  on  this  supposition  have 
to  create  its  own  material,  and  this  is  impossible,  argues  Professor 
Moore.*  Ultimately,  then,  the  truth  interest,  the  moral  interest, 
and  every  other  interest  must  arise  from  a  common  self  or  in  a  com- 
mon situation,  and  each  interest  must  be  mediated  by  the  others 
and  cooperate  with  them.  However,  from  the  pragmatic  point 
of  view,  perhaps  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  satisfaction  pos- 
sible in  the  moral  situation,  in  which  a  question  of  character  is 
always  raised,'  is  distinguishable  from  that  in  a  situation  in  which 
only  logical  or  scientific  problems  have  been  presented. 

Against  this  whole  theory  of  happiness  one  may  imagine  an 

'^Journal  of  Philosophy ^  Psychology^  and  Scientific  Methods^  Vol.  V,  pp.  93  ff. 
That  Professor  James  would  assent  to  this  limitation  of  intellectual  satisfaction 
seems  doubtful,  according  to  this  review  of  his  Pragmatism, 

^Journal  of  Philosophy^  Psychology^  and  Scientific  Methods^  Vol.  V,  pp.  429  ff. 

*  IVofessor  Dewey  distinguishes  the  field  of  ethics  firom  that  of  science  by  saying 
that  in  the  former  the  question  of  character  is  vital,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  ignored. 
"  Logical  Conditions  of  a  Scientific  Treatment  of  Morality  »*  in  the  Decennial 
Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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objector  sa)ang :  "  This  happiness  which  you  describe,  you  say, 
may  be  limited  to  the  mere  satisfaction  which  the  good  man  re- 
ceives simply  from  knowing  that  he  has  done  right ;  although, 
indeed,  you  add  that,  so  far  as  he  may  actually  have  been  success- 
ful, his  happiness  is  thereby  increased.  Now  is  this  enough  to 
make  the  good  man  happy ^  in  any  genuine  sense  of  the  word  ? 
Suppose  the  good  man  miserably  fails  in  all  his  endeavors,  and 
meets  with  every  possible  reversal  and  affliction,  like  Job  for  ex- 
ample, can  we  say  that  simply  because  he  has  done  right,  he  is 
therefore  happy  ?  If  such  a  man  could  be  happy  at  all,  would 
it  not  have  to  be  by  maintaining  a  blind  obliviousness  to  his  actual 
condition,  —  by  cultivating  a  Stoic  apathy,  or,  perhaps,  a  mystic 
ecstacy  or  a  Christian  Science  which  ignores  actual  facts  ?  " 

Our  objector  is  quite  right  in  protesting  against  a  happiness 
that  could  be  obtained  only  by  ignoring  actual  conditions  ;  our 
practical  twentieth  century  rightly  must  regard  it  as  cowardly  and 
unethical  to  seek  such  an  happiness,  even  were  it  obtainable,  and 
much  more  repudiate  such  happiness  as  an  ethical  postulate. 
While  to  answer  our  objector  fully  might  lead  us  too  far  afield 
into  metaphysics,  this  much  may  at  least  be  said  without  forsak- 
ing the  psychologico-ethical  methods  of  the  present  paper :  Hap- 
piness is  open  to  our  afflicted  good  man  so  far  as  he  positively 
identifies  himself  with  all  the  social  and  moral  forces  of  his  age, 
and,  through  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  right 
in  society,  derives  satisfaction  from  the  conviction  that,  since  he 
has  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  goodness,  he  can  rightly  in  some 
sense  regard  himself  as  a  participant  in  realizing  the  social  good 
that  is  sure  to  come.  Some  such  conviction  must  be  supposed 
to  animate  the  mind  of  the  patriot  who  foresees  the  immediate 
Mure  of  his  efforts,  for  instance  ;  and,  to  some  degree,  despite  his 
other-worldliness,  of  the  religious  martyr. 

It  would  be  pushing  a  supposed  case  of  this  type  to  an  im- 
possible extreme  to  assume  that  the  sincerity  of  the  good  man's 
efforts  can  be  absolutely  unavailing.  Defeated  he  may  be  in  his 
own  time,  and  future  history  may  never  vindicate  him ;  still,  if  he 
knows  that  he  has  been  true  to  a  social  ideal,  he  may  feel  as- 
sured that,  in  however  humble  a  way  it  may  be,  his  efforts  must 
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have  done  something  to  further  the  growth  of  the  ideal  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  many  problems  of  this 
type  is  due  to  their  artificiality  in  assuming  a  ready-made  self 
with  fixed  interests  that  demands  satisfaction  before  it  enters  a 
moral  situation,  instead  of  appreciating  that  the  self  and  its 
interests  become  defined  in  the  moral  situation  in  which  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  As  Professor  Dewey  very  pertinently  says :  "  It 
is  the  business  of  men  to  develop  such  capacities  and  desires, 
such  selves  as  render  them  capable  of  finding  their  own  satis- 
faction, their  invaluable  value,  in  fulfilling  the  demands  which 
grow  out  of  their  associated  life.  Such  happiness  may  be  short 
in  duration  and  slight  in  bulk ;  but  that  it  outweighs  in  quality 
all  accompanying  discomforts  as  well  as  all  enjoyments  which 
might  have  been  had  by  another  course  of  action,  is  attested  by 
the  simple  fact  that  agents  do  consciously  choose  it"  ' 

Let  no  Hegelian  accuse  us  of  virtually  setting  up  as  the  criterion 
of  moral  action  **  the  utterly  subjective  and  superficial  feeling  of 
pleasant  and  unpleasant"  In  the  first  place,  as  here  defined, 
happiness  is  not  simply  pleasant  feeling,  but  has  its  cognitive 
aspect  as  well ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  happiness,  even  as  here 
defined,  is  not  made  the  criterion  of  moral  action.  We  should 
entirely  agree  with  Hegel  that  attention,  in  morality  of  a  high 
order,  is  not  directed  toward  the  self  or  to  any  of  its  subjective 
experiences,  but  is  directed  toward  objects.  The  good  man  does 
not  do  right  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  which  is  the  concomi- 
tant of  righteous  action ;  his  interest  is  not  directed  toward  him- 
self at  all,  but  toward  the  objects,  the  ends,  which  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about.  But  while  this  is  most  emphatically 
true,  it  is  equally  true  that  these  ends  are  approved  by  the 
affective  side  of  his  nature,  and  that,  in  attaining  these  ends,  he 
is  also  experiencing  happiness. 

A  further  consideration  in  this  connection  is  the  inevitable 
necessity  that  any  end,  if  it  is  to  be  acted  upon  at  all,  must  evoke 
a  response  upon  the  feeling  side  of  our  nature.  How  to  secure 
this  was  a  problem  that  baffled  moral  philosophers  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  was  very  imperfectly  met  by  Kant  and 

1  Dewey  and  Tufts,  EthUs  (H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1908),  p.  396. 
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Hegel,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  connection.*  A  purely  rational 
ideal,  if  by  rational  is  meant  something  exclusively  cognitive,  is 
not  an  ideal  at  all,  not  anything  of  value  whatever.  Valuation 
must  involve  the  feelings.  Consequently,  the  realization  of  thrf 
moral  ideal  must  evoke  the  approval  of  the  feelings,  and  pleasure 
must  attend  both  the  process  of  realization  and  the  moment  of 
iinal  attainment.  Such  pleasure  cannot  be  devoid  of  moral 
significance.  So,  if  we  restrict  the  term  '  happiness '  to  such 
pleasure  and  its  cognitive  concomitants,  happiness  must  be  the 
inevitable  attendant  of  successful  moral  endeavor,  and,  as  the  very 
idea  of  duty  involves  possibility,  and  in  some  sense  actuality  of 
attainment,  the  attainment  of  such  happiness  becomes  a  moral 
postulate.* 

To  revert  again  to  the  field  of  logical  controversy,  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  sense  in  which  happiness  has  here  been  treated  of 
as  an  a  priori  ethical  postulate  is  not  designed  to  raise  a  logical 
issue.  To  the  idealist  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  speaking 
of  happiness  in  this  way,  when  he  bears  in  mind  the  sense  in  which 
happiness  is  here  employed.  Nor  should  the  pragmatist  take 
oflense,  since  a  priori^  as  here  used,  need  not  be  interpreted  in  its 
narrower  sense.  It  may  well  be  that  the  principles  which  are  here 
alleged  to  be  a  piori  have  arisen  because  they  have  *  worked  '  in 
satisfying  human  needs.  The  very  notion  of  morality  may  have 
arisen  in  this  manner.  But  if  this  be  true  of  moral  principles, 
according  to  the  same  arguments  it  is  equally  true  of  time,  space, 
causation,  —  nay  even  of  the  very  principles  of  identity  and  con- 
tradiction themselves,  as  Mr.  Schiller  has  attempted  to  show.' 
If  the  present  argument  should  convince  the  reader  that  the  doc- 
trine that  moral  happiness  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  moral 
action  with  its  implications  '  works '  as  well  as  an  h}rpothesis  in 

'  The  Ethical  Significance  •/  Feelings  Pleasure ^  and  Happiness  in  Modem  Non- 
Hedonistic  Systems i  in  the  Philosophic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

'The  difficulty  in  Kant's  employment  of  happiness  as  a  moral  postdate  is  thos 
seen  to  be  due  to  his  including  all  pleasure  in  happiness,  instead  of  limiting  the 
pleasure  of  happineu  to  pleasure  attending  the  realization  of  moral  ideals.  Spinoza 
and  Fichte  were  on  the  right  track  in  limiting  the  pleasure  attending  the  highest 
moral  good  to  '  blessedneu,'  though  they  both  failed  to  make  it  clear  in  what  way 
blessedness  is  necessarily  involved  in  moral  action. 

*In  "Axioms  as  Postulates,''  an  essay  published  in  Personal  Idealism,  1902, 
edited  by  Sturt. 
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ethics  as  time,  space,  and  causation  do  in  theoretical  spheres,  its 
purpose  will  be  fully  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  religious 
implications  of  happiness  as  an  ethical  postulate.  Kant,  it  will  be 
remembered,  to  a  large  extent  based  his  arguments  for  God, 
freedom,  and  immortality  upon  the  conviction  that  happiness 
must  be  the  ultimate  attendant  of  virtue.  The  chief  objections  to 
Kant's  use  of  happiness  here  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  rest 
upon  his  misapprehension  of  what  pleasure  is  properly  included 
in  happiness  as  an  ethical  postulate.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
include  all  pleasure  in  happiness.  If  happiness  be  limited  to  the 
content  here  proposed,  it  is  believed  that,  whatever  arguments 
may  be  based  upon  duty  and  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  moral 
law  as  grounds  for  belief  in  immortality  and  the  other  Ideas  of 
the  reason,  will  be  considerably  strengthened  by  the  postulation 
of  happiness. 

WiLUAM  K.  Wright. 
University  of  Chicago. 
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731^  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion.  By  John  Watson.  Glasgow, 
James  Maclehose  &  Sons ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907. 
—  pp.  xxvi,  485- 

Professor  Watson's  latest  volume  covers  in  its  contents  a  wide  field. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  admirably  clear  exposition 
of  his  own  familiar  philosophical  standpoint,  on  the  side  of  its  relig- 
ious implications,  and  to  a  criticism  of  various  modem  views  that 
stand  opposed  to  it,  —  in  particular  those  of  Newman,  Dr.  Wilfred 
Ward,  and  Loisy,  Professor  James,  Hamack,  and  representatives  of 
Personal  Idealism  and  the  newer  Realism.  Chapters  VIII-XV  are 
studies  in  the  history  of  theology,  and  deal  with  Philo,  Gnosticism, 
Augustine,  Medieval  Theology,  and  Leibniz.  In  two  concluding 
chapters  a  more  definitely  constructive  attitude  is  attempted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  problems  of  God's  relation  to  the  world,  and 
the  justification  of  evil.  The  book  is  in  large  measure  a  reproduction 
of  two  sets  of  lectures  delivered  to  different  audiences,  and  at  first  one 
is  inclined  to  feel  that  it  is  lacking  somewhat  in  point  of  unity.  In- 
deed, the  plan  of  the  book  does  suggest  a  little  the  process  of  welding 
materials  that  have  grown  more  or  less  independently  out  of  a  long 
revolved  philosophical  interest.  However,  this  fundamental  interest 
is  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  is  enough  to  obviate  any  serious  criti- 
cism on  the  score  of  unity.  Throughout,  the  volume  is  an  argument, 
impressive  alike  for  its  solid  reasoning  and  its  wealth  of  historical 
knowledge,  for  rationality  in  religion,  —  for  reasoned  conviction  as 
against  authoritative  dogma,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the 
value  of  well  defined  intellectual  formulations,  or  theology,  as  opposed 
to  the  haziness  of  current  faith  and  feeling  philosophies,  to  unknowable 
Gods,  and  to  the  substitution  of  poetry  and  symbol  for  rational  concep- 
tions. Thus  the  historical  chapters  are  arguments  as  well ;  they  are 
written  with  the  somewhat  specialized  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  in- 
fluence, and  the  critical  deficiencies,  of  the  Neo-Platonist  tradition  in 
theology,  and  of  the  attempt  to  save  a  sphere  of  revelation  above 
reason.  One  might  perhaps  gather  from  the  preface  that  the  author's 
purpose  was  rather  more  constructively  theological  than  it  turns  out  to 
be.  If  one  excepts  the  suggestive  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil 
in  the  last  chapter,  there  is  little  attempt  at  any  positive  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  theological  beliefs  that  goes  beyond  the  formulation  of  the 
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central  thesis  of  Professor  Watson's  Idealism ;  and  the  relatively  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  the  philosopher  have  much  the  larger  part  to  play 
in  the  treatment.  It  is  the  lack  of  certainty  as  to  just  the  audience 
Professor  Watson  had  in  view,  that  makes  it  not  altogether  easy  to 
pronounce  upon  the  real  effectiveness  of  the  volume.  If,  as  might 
appear  on  the  surfisice,  a  semi -popular  audience  is  chiefly  intended, 
there  are  certain  criticisms  which  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  fair  to 
press,  though  one  may  question  whether  the  results  are  not  too  ab- 
stract to  make  a  very  wide  general  appeal.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  reasons  why  the  book  is  not  fully  adapted  to  convince  the 
philosopher,  where  he  is  not  already  in  sympathy  with  its  general 
position. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  the 
book,  in  detail,  which  is  valuable  and  enlightening.  One  could  ex- 
pect nothing  else  in  view  of  its  source.  On  the  whole,  the  historical 
chapters  seem  to  me  perhaps  the  most  important.  They  are  very 
carefully  and  independently  done,  and  they  help  fill  a  real  gap  in  the 
field  of  easily  available  knowledge  about  the  men  and  movements  of 
which  they  treat.  So  also  some  of  the  criticisms  are  excellent.  That 
of  Newman  and  his  followers,  —  not  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks,  —  is  clear-cut  and  effective,  as  is  also,  in  a  somewhat  narrower 
way,  the  attack  upon  the  over-emphasis  on  the  subliminal  conscious- 
ness in  Professor  James's  theory  of  religion.  The  discussion  of  Har- 
nack  seems  to  me  less  successful,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  raises  the  his- 
torical question.  Of  course  it  is  a  problem  to  what  extent  the  Jesus 
of  the  Gospels  may  represent  an  historically  limited  and  one-sided 
religious  genius, — a  genius  limited  either  by  the  traditional  Jewish 
ideas,  or  by  an  ascetic  bent.  But  if  one  chooses  to  attribute  these 
traits  rather  to  his  reporters,  and  to  give  weight,  —  and  to  this  Pro- 
fessor Watson  would  seem  not  disinclined,  —  to  the  evidence  for  a 
singularly  sane,  free,  and  universal  religious  insight,  there  certainly 
may  be  made  to  seem  more  justification  than  Professor  Watson  will 
allow  for  the  preference,  in  terms  of  truth,  of  primitive  Christianity 
to  its  later  dogmatic  development,  whatever  historical  and  practical 
value  this  may  have  had.  Professor  Watson  seems  to  me  to  rely  alto- 
gether too  much  on  the  mere  abstract  Hegelian  conception  of  history 
as  always  the  same  necessary  sort  of  process,  —  an  actualizing  and 
rendering  concrete  of  what  is  originally  given  only  in  the  germ.  An 
attempt  to  show  this  in  its  application  to  actual  historical  Christianity 
might  have  been  less  convincing.  It  may  be  that  the  later  concep- 
tion of  religion  worked  out  in  Christianity  is  truer  than  that  which  its 
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founder  formulated  and  lived,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  less  true.  But 
that  the  two  are  essentially  the  same,  that  the  one  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  inner  intention  of  the  other,  the  unfolding  and  the 
clearer  recognition  of  its  latent  meaning,  is  very  distinctly  open  to 
doubt.  One  need  not  minimize  the  value  of  intellectual  insight, 
when  one  admits  that  there  are  times  when  a  truer  insight  is  to  be  got 
by  going  back  to  the  past. 

It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  the  main  philosophical  thesis  of 
the  book  that  I  venture  to  express  the  most  dissatisfaction.  Doubtless 
most  of  us  who  pretend  to  be  philosophers  feel  at  times  out  of  sorts 
with  the  thinness  and  barrenness  of  the  transcripts  of  reality  we  are 
compelled  to  use,  and  a  disquieting  sense  of  their  inadequacy  to  the 
real  stuff  of  the  concrete  world.  When  the  new  concept  is  first  struck 
out  in  the  course  of  a  victorious  march  of  thought,  it  may  indeed 
appeal  to  us  as  extraordinarily  full  and  significant.  But  as  it  takes  its 
place  as  the  formula  of  a  finished  philosophy,  assuming  the  warrant  of 
a  fiadth  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  elect,  it  soon  tends  to  become  to 
any  save  the  devout  believer  dry  and  tasteless,  when  it  does  not  arouse 
our  active  dislike.  I  confess  to  something  of  this  feeling  toward  the 
*  single  self-differentiating  principle '  of  Speculative  Idealism,  when 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  controversy.  Professor  Watson  is  one  of 
the  few  writers  of  importance  now  left  who  apparently  can  profess 
themselves  satisfied  with  this  particular  creed.  The  new  statement  of 
it  which  is  here  given  is  an  excellent  one,  probably  as  lucid  and  as 
pregnant  as  could  well  be  made ;  and,  if  intended  for  a  popular  audi- 
ence, it  perhaps  does  not  call  for  criticism.  But  it  does  not,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  add  anything  to  the  real  philosophical  situation,  for  the 
reason  that  it  still  fails  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  serious  diffi- 
culties which,  in  the  past  few  decades,  have  been  felt  and  expressed 
by  hostile  critics.  Even  in  the  chapter  which  deals  with  the  most 
recent  direct  opponents  of  Professor  Watson's  type  of  Idealism,  there 
is  little  evidence  of  any  really  sympathetic  effort  to  put  himself  in  the 
epistemological  position  which  he  criticises.  There  is  the  same  &- 
miliar  endeavor  to  rule  the  new  philosophy  out  of  court  by  the  argu- 
ments that  have  done  service  against  the  earlier  sensationalistic  foes 
of  Idealism.  Thus  Personal  Idealism  is  condemned  by  pressing  the 
entirely  unreal  conception  of  an  absolute  independence  and  unrelated- 
ness  of  the  individual.  Presumably  all  recent  exponents  of  the  doc- 
trine are  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position,  and  to  saddle 
it  upon  them  with  no  notice  of  the  qualifications  they  attempt  to  intro- 
duce, is  too  short  and  easy  a  method  of  refutation  to  be  convincing. 
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I  am  not  competent  to  defend  the  Realists,  for  I  confess  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult quite  to  assimilate  their  position ;  but  I  suspect  they  also  would 
have  some  objections  to  raise  to  Professor  Watson's  interpretation. 
Certainly  the  criticism  that  Realism  tends  to  solipsism  might  soimd 
more  formidable,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  present  state  of  disagreement 
in  epistemology,  this  is  an  objection  which  is  brought  against  every 
theory  in  turn,  including  Professor  Watson's  own  theory  of  Idealism. 
My  chief  ground  for  fault-finding,  then,  is  this  ignoring  of  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  difficulties  that  have  been  brought  against  the 
traditional  idealistic  epistemology,  and  the  assumption  that  it  affords 
a  safe  and  settled  standard,  failure  to  agree  with  which  sufficiently  con- 
demns any  rival  theory.  For  example,  the  psychology  of  knowledge, 
—  the  existence  of  individual  thinkers  with  relatively  impervious  expe- 
riences, and  the  connection  of  knowing  with  such  thinkers,  —  is  not  a 
mere  arbitrary  figment  of  the  philosopher's  imagination.  Interpreted 
in  some  fashion  or  other,  it  represents  an  obvious  and  unescapable  &ct, 
which  has  to  be  looked  in  the  face  by  any  adequate  epistemology. 
Professor  Watson,  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  makes  no  attempt  to  meet  the 
demand  that  we  be  shown  just  what  we  are  to  do  with  this.  There  is 
the  familiar  oscillation  back  and  forth  between  what,  —  no  matter  how 
the  name  of  psychology  be  abjured,  —  is  plainly  our  human  and  indi- 
vidual experience,  and  the  absolute  experience  which  transcends  us ; 
but  how  we  are  to  get  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  what  the  con- 
crete experiential  relationship  is  between  the  two,  supposing  we  have 
got  them  both,  is  once  again  slurred  over.  In  a  new  philosophy  such 
gaps  might  be  excusable;  but  Speculative  Idealism  has  been  long 
enough  in  the  field  now  to  be  held  accountable.  If  its  God  be  nothing 
but  the  hypostasizing  of  the  abstract  laws  of  intelligence,  obtained 
alwa3rs  from  the  individual  philosopher's  examination  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  —  and  I  confess  that  is  the  best  understanding  I  can 
get  of  it  finally,  —  the  failure  of  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  demand 
is  easily  explained. 

A.  K.  Rogers. 
BuTLSR  College. 

Philosophische  Varaussetzungen  der  exakten  Naturwissenschaften. 
Von  Erich  Becher.    Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1907. —  pp.  vii,  244. 

This  work,  which  is  a  well-conceived  study  of  an  important  subject, 
falls  conveniently  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  (Chaps.  I  and  II) 
deals  with  the  meaning  and  value  of  h3rpotheses,  the  second  (Chaps. 
III-VI),  with  the  grounding  of  our  h3rpothesis  of  an  *  outer  world,* 
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and  the  third  (Chaps.  VII-IX),  with  our  motives  for  attributing  to  this 
worid  a  certain  mechanical  constitution.  Of  these,  the  third  part  is 
a  little  work  of  art.  With  great  skill  of  illustration  the  author  gathers 
around  historic  assumptions  respecting  the  structure  ('discontinuity 
of  matter")  and  the  laws  of  behavior  ('*  Kinetic-elastic  and  Ki- 
netic-electric Images  ")  such  an  analysis  of  evidence  as  would  enable 
us  in  their  reference  to  distinguish  between  '  hypothesis '  and  *  fic- 
tion.' By  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  present  reflections  have 
been  chiefly  inspired. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  division  appears  to  be  less  deserving.  It 
is  also  occupied  with  the  issue  between  '  h3rpothesis '  and  '  fiction  ' ; 
but  now  d  propos  of  the  assumption  of  an  '  external  world '  of  bodies 
in  space  and  time.  An  efibrt  is  made  to  bring  the  '  evidence  *  which 
saves  the  assumption  of  such  a  world  from  being  a  mere  fiction  in  line 
with  the  inductive  evidence  on  which  h3rpotheses  of  a  less  fundamental 
nature  are  based.  The  author  has  chosen  this  occasion  for  an  analysis 
of  the  presuppositions  (  Voraussetzungen)  from  which  alone  induction 
can  proceed.     These  presuppositions  he  takes  to  be  the  following : 

(i)  '^  Jedem  menschen  ist  das  ihm  momentare  gegebene,  d.  h.  Be- 
wusste,  unbedingt  gewisa  "  (p.  59);  (2)  "  Dieaxiome  (der  Logik)  sind 
denknotwendig gewiss "  (p.  60);  (3)  "Das vergangenedieErrinerung 
zwincklasst,  imd  diese  als  Reprasentation  des  Vergangenen  erkennbar 
ist"  (p.6s);  (4)  *'Die  beobachteten  Regelmassigkeiten  in meinem  Be- 
wusstseinsinhalten,  die  ich  aus  dem  gegenwartig  gegebenen  und  der 
Errinerungsdeutung  kenne,  auch  gelten  fiber  dies  gebiet  hinaus,  flir  das 
ganze  Gebiet  meines  vergangenen  und  zukiinftigen  Bewusstseins  "  (p. 
73).  From  these  postulates  we  proceed  by  induction  to  the  acceptance, 
first,  of  other  minds,  then,  of  bodies  in  space  and  time.  As  to  the 
stufi*  composing  the  outer  world  thus  constructed,  the  author  is  explicit 
enough.  ''Wir  halten  fest  dass  eine  Aussenwelt  existiert,  und  dass 
ihre  Existenz  im  Qualitlt-Sein  besteht,  Qualit&t  in  dem  Sinne,  in  dem 
wir  die  gegebenen  Bewusstseinsinhalte  Qualitaten  zu  heissen  pflegen  " 

(P-  134). 

If  this  portion  of  our  author's  work  was  greeted  with  less  enthusi- 
asm than  the  preceding,  it  is  because  the  author,  though  following  an 
oft -tested  road,  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
history  respecting  its  pitfalls.  Criticism  has  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
matter  of  such  presuppositions,  the  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  get- 
ting a  world  out  of  them  as  in  putting  a  meaning  into  them,  — a  mean- 
ing, that  is,  which  does  not  presuppose  the  construction  of  a  world  to 
have  been  already  made.     To  be  sure,  a  circle  may  not  be  wholly 
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vicious,  but  the  interest  of  the  philosopher  can  be  caught  only  by  one 
who  makes  some  effort  to  point  out  circular  virtues  that  will  pass 
muster  before  a  scrupulous  conscience.  In  general,  the  status  of  pre- 
suppositions in  empirical  method  is  matter  for  the  nicest  reflection. 
They  are  not  meant  to  be  'fictions/  obviously,  and  they  cannot  be 
'hypotheses,'  whose  definition,  as  we  shall  see,  requires  them  to  be 
verifiable  by  the  very  method  whose  presuppositions  are  in  question. 
How  such  presuppositions  are  possible,  is  a  question  that  has  not  lost 
its  meaning  since  Kant's  day,  and  still  insists  on  an  answer.  We  have 
thus  worked  backward  through  examples  of  situations  in  which  the 
author  conceives  the  disjunction,  '  fiction '  or  'h3rpothesis,'  to  arise,  to 
the  question.  What  does  this  disjunction  mean  ?  This  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  work  before  us. 

Here  we  start  with  the  following  distinction :  *'  Das  wissenschaft- 
liche  Denken  kann  i.  Annahmen  machen,  von  denen  es  voraussetzt 
dass  sie  unzutrefiend  sind  in  alien  oder  einzelnen  Punkten,  oder  2. 
Annahmen  die  es  fur  wahrscheinlich  oder  gar  wahr  halt,  wenigstens  in 
einzelnen  Theilen  "  (p.  11). 

The  first  class  of  assumptions  are  'fictions.'  Among  them  the 
author  would  include  (i)  mere  'simplifications,'  like  the  concepts 
of  material  point,  frictionless  motion,  ideal  gas,  isolated  magnetic 
pole ;  (2)  graphic  models,  like  the  many  that  have  been  constructed 
to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  the  ether.  For  the  fiction  thus  de- 
fined the  author  claims  a  high  utility,  and,  in  spite  of  its  "  partial  or 
entire ' '  incorrectness,  a  place  among  the  indispensable  apparatus  of 
science. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  does  not  enter  at  greater  length 
into  a  question  that  has  puzzled  many  thinkers :  How,  namely,  can  a 
partial  or  complete  fidsehood  be  useful  or  indispensable  to  a  science 
pretending  to  an  insight  into  truth  ?  Too  much  capital  has  been  made 
of  the  '  indispensably  fictitious '  character  of  scientific  construction 
to  allow  us  longer  to  content  ourselves  with  such  expressions  as 
'simplicity'  and  'convenience.' 

But  more  important  to  the  internal  consistency  of  the  work  before 
us  is  the  reflection  that,  if  fictions  contain  a  recognized  element  of 
falsehood,  the  disjunction  'fiction'  or  'hypothesis'  is  no  longer 
complete  enough  for  the  classification  of  the  historic  assumptions  of 
science.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  '  presuppositions '  of  induc- 
tive method  would  fall  into  neither  class.  But,  what  is  more  important 
to  the  author's  purpose,  the  assumptions  of  an  atomic  structure,  of  an 
ether-medium,  are  not  regarded  by  those  who  deny  their  scientific 
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value  as  partially  false  assumptions  ;  but  merely  as  going  an  unneces- 
sary length  beyond  the  facts.  For  the  critics  of  such  h3rpotheses,  the 
use  of  such  unnecessary  apparatus  is  a  sign  of  that  infirmity  of  mind 
which,  in  Ostwald's  phrase,  calls  for  a  'crutch.' 

The  point  is  perhaps  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the  history  of  the 
attempt  to  determine  the  '  atomic  masses '  of  the  chemical  elements. 
If  one  is  averse  to  the  use  of  a  crutch,  one  may  still  retain  the  historic 
term  '  atom  '  in  some  such  use  as  that  of  Laurent  (  Chemical  Method^ 
1853).  "By  the  term  *  atoms,'  I  understand  the  equivalents  of  Ger- 
hardt,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  atoms  of  Berzelius. "  Or 
again:  ''In  order  to  avoid  all  hypotheses,  I  shall  not  attach  to  the 
term  '  atom '  any  other  sense  than  that  which  is  included  by  the  term 
'  proportional  number. '  "  Now  the  methods  by  which  these  '  propor- 
tional numbers '  were  originally  assigned,  made  use  only  of  the  mass- 
ratios  in  which  elements  combine.  But  this  method  would  not  enable 
us  to  assign  a  unique  '  proportional  number '  to  a  given  element ;  it 
would  leave  on  our  hands  a  series  of  numbers  standing  in  the  relation 
of  submultiple  to  multiple. 

How  remove  this  ambiguity?  One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  make  use 
of  Avogadro's  Law.  This  law  was  conceived  and  originally  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  assumed  discontinuity  of  structure  in  gases.  It  in- 
troduced the  concept  of  the  molecule,  and,  historically,  the  motives 
for  emplopng  it  as  a  means  of  choosing  one  of  a  series  of  '  propor- 
tional numbers  '  left  on  our  hands  by  a  comparison  of  masses  were  bound 
up  with  the  conception  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  in  equal  vol- 
umes of  gases  under  certain  identical  conditions.  But,  naturally,  in 
practice  one  does  not  count  the  molecules ;  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  describe  the  procedure  by  which  determinations  of  volume 
are  combined  with  considerations  of  mass  to  determine  '  proportional 
numbers  '  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the  terms  '  molecule  '  and 
'  atom. '  This  procedure  would,  to  be  sure,  appear  perfectly  arbitrary, 
if  no  other  facts  were  known  than  those  of  quantitative  analysis  and 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  gases.  But,  with  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  ph3rsical  and  chemical  behavior  of  substances,  a  motive 
for  the  procedure  can  be  assigned  which  does  not  'reintroduce  the 
assumption  of  a  molecular  structure.  We  may,  namely,  say  that  we 
shall  select  from  among  the  series  of  proportional  numbers  that  one 
which  will  give  to  the  element  such  place  in  the  array  of  elements  as 
will  render  its  behavior  most  conformable  with  the  Periodic  Law. 
The  uniformity  to  which  this  law  gives  expression  is  sufficient  simplifica- 
tion of  our  thought  to  furnish  a  motive  for  preserving  it  when  possible, 
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and  contains  fewer  unproved  assumptions  than  does  a  theory  of  discon- 
tinuity of  structure.  It  is  therefore  scientifically  imposed  upon  us, 
and  any  use  of  a  structural-image  must  be  regarded  as  a  merely  per- 
sonal choice  of  thought  apparatus. 

The  issue  here  is  not  between  *  hypothesis '  and  *  fiction,'  as  our 
author  has  defined  his  terms,  but  between  compulsory  hypothesis  and 
purely  permissible  hypothesis.  But  this  issue  is  really  a  vital  one.  If 
the  atomic-theory  is  to  be  defended,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  is  com- 
pulsory ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  compulsory,  one  must  do  more  than 
point  out  that  certain  analogies  do  not  break  down.  One  must  make 
it  clear  that  by  its  means  an  economy  is  introduced  into  our  thinking 
greater  than  that  permitted  by  the  broadest  generalization  effected 
without  it. 

Now  this  greater  economy  introduced  with  the  concept  of  discon- 
tinuity of  structure  may,  the  present  writer  feels,  be  demonstrated. 
If  one  compare  the  situation  of  a  science  whose  last  generalization  is 
the  Periodic  Law  (idealized,  if  you  will,  to  the  point  of  making  the 
properties  of  elements  an  exact  function  of  '  proportional  numbers  ' ) 
with  the  situation  of  a  science  expressed  in  terms  of  such  spatial  discon- 
tinuities as  contemplated  by  the  corpuscular  theory  (in  the  form,  e,  ^., 
presented  by  J.  J.  Thomson),  one  realizes  that  the  economy  effected 
by  the  assumption  of  discontinuity  (whether  of  masses,  of  charges, 
or  of  both)  affects  the  *  dimensions '  of  our  final  image  of  nature. 
One  may  express  the  '  ideal '  that  has  controlled  the  development  of 
science  in  a  simple  way.  It  has  been,  first,  to  arrive  at  such  an  insight 
as  would  enable  us  to  predict  the  future  behavior  of  a  system,  given 
the  conditions  a,  b^  r,  at  each  point  in  space  at  a  moment  of  time, 
and,  second,  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  these  independent  conditions 
(we  have  hence  called  them  '  dimensions ')  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
to  effect  such  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  dimensions  that  theories 
of  concealed  discontinuities  have  alwa3rs  been  invoked.  Success  has 
always  been  dependent  upon  the  construction  of  one  of  a  number  of 
dimensions  out  of  others  of  that  number.  For  example,  to  express 
temperature  as  a  function  of  velocities  is  to  eliminate  temperature  as  a 
dimension  of  our  image  of  nature.  To  construct  atoms  out  of  cor- 
puscles is  to  eliminate  atomic  mass  as  a  dimension,  one  which  the 
Periodic  Law  retains. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  assumption  of  discontinuity  of  structure  is  forced 
upon  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  not  by  the  increased 
power  of  prediction  with  which  it  provides  us,  but  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  apparatus  of  prediction  which  it  makes  possible.     And  this  sim- 
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plicity  is  not  gained  by  a  'neglect/  by  an  'abstraction'  from  a 
recognized  element  of  falsity,  but  by  a  reduction  of  the  independent 
variables  which  are  required  for  our  description  of  nature.  The  alter- 
native does  not  lie  between  h3rpothesis  and  fiction ;  but  between  a 
simple  h]rpothesis  and  a  cumbersome  group  of  hypotheses. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  in  this  connection  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  brief  discussion  of  the  ether-hypothesis.  The  present 
writer  shares  his  feeling  that  the  motives  which  inspire  most  physicists 
to  accept  this  assumption  are  insufficient.  The  economy  effected  by 
the  assumption  is  far  from  clearly  demonstrable.  But  the  problem  is 
a  delicate  one  and  not  susceptible  of  a  brief  discussion.  The  writer, 
and  he  thinks  many  others,  would  welcome  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  assumption  from  a  pen  equipped  as  is  our  author's  with  a  tech- 
nical information  that  would  render  an  opinion  competent. 

Edgar  A.  Singer,  Jr. 
Univeesfty  of  Pennsylvania. 

Schopenhauer  und  Nietzsche.    Ein  Vortragszyklus.     Von  Georg 
SiHMEL.     Leipzig,  Duncker&  Humblot,  1907. — pp.  xii,  263. 

This  book  is  not  an  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  systematic  repro- 
.  duction  of  the  philosophies  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche.  That 
would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  in  the  case  of  Schopenhauer,  for  he  has 
himself  stated  his  philosophy  with  such  transparent  clearness  and 
logical  directness  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Nietzsche  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  his  poetic  and  impassioned  utterances,  when  reduced  to  cold  log- 
ical propositions,  lose  their  distinctive  meaning  and  may  be  interpreted 
in  the  interests  of  diverse  philosophies.  So  what  the  author  proposes 
is  to  give  a  philosophical  study  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  He 
would  strike  right  through  to  what  is  central  in  their  thinking,  hold- 
ing that  what  is  objectively  most  valuable  in  their  work  is  to  be  found 
precisely  in  the  few  leading  motives  that  inspired  it.  Viewing  the 
philosophers  in  this  light,  their  brilliant  paradoxes,  their  eccentricities 
can  for  the  most  part  be  ignored.  They  are  but  barbaric  ornaments 
of  style,  or  else  weapons  employed  in  offensive  and  defensive  warfare 
with  opposed  views,  and  have,  in  the  main,  but  an  occasional  signifi- 
cance. 

In  seeking  to  portray  thb  central  core  of  doctrine,  the  author  allows 
himself  the  liberties  of  the  portrait  painter.  History  deals  with  her 
great  men  much  as  the  artist  does  with  the  subject  whose  portrait  he 
is  painting,  selecting  this  feature  for  emphasis,  ignoring  that,  and 
giving  the  picture  a  unity  of  character  which  no  mere  photographic 
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reproduction  would  possess.  Professor  Simmel  would  anticipate  the 
artist  time  and  paint  the  portraits  of  his  philosophers  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  into  relief  what  is  original  and  unique  in  their  teaching,  and 
what  makes  them  significant  in  the  history  of  human  culture,  ignoring 
many  things,  and  overlooking  the  many  ^  contradictions '  which  to 
the  biographer  or  the  psychologist  might  have  special  interest. 

According  to  Dr.  Simmel,  the  animal  and  the  primitive  man  feels 
a  want  and  makes  straight  for  its  satis&ction.  The  development  of 
civilization  is  characterized  by  an  ever-increasing  indirectness  in  the 
realization  of  one's  desires.  Means  are  introduced  between  the  de- 
sire and  its  goal,  and  means  between  the  means,  until  in  the  end  the 
means  become  so  numerous,  so  complex,  and  so  engrossing,  that  the 
goal  slips  altogether  from  view.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached, 
the  problem  as  to  the  existence  of  any  definitive  and  supremely  worthy 
end  which  shall  justify  a  pursuit  apparently  wholly  absorbed  in  means, 
is  pushed  to  the  front.  This  problem  Christianity  sought  to  solve 
with  its  doctrine  of  absolute  values,  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  modem  times  this  solution  has  ^led  to 
carry  conviction  to  a  great  many  minds  that  none  the  less  feel  quite 
as  keenly  the  need  of  solving  just  this  problem.  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche  are  two  such  minds,  and  they  offer  us  their  solutions.  This 
gives  us  the  point  of  view  from  which  Dr.  Simmel  proceeds  to  paint 
the  portraits.  For  both  philosophers  alike,  the  starting-point  is  found 
in  the  conception  of  the  restless  will  forever  seeking  the  goal  which 
in  the  world  it  can  never  find,  and  in  the  denial  of  any  absolute 
worth  to  being.  But,  for  Schopenhauer,  the  will,  which  is  the  crea- 
tive ground  of  all  things,  is  doomed  to  perpetual  discontent.  Every 
satisfaction  proves  to  be  but  a  momentary  resting-place  on  the  weary 
journey,  just  because  in  every  such  satisfaction  the  will  is  seeking  its 
goal  outside  itself  Life  thus  becomes  void  of  worth  and  meaning, 
because  it  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  a  will  tormented  by  illusion. 
The  practical  outcome  is  consequently  renunciation.  But  between 
Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  Darwin  comes ;  and,  when  one  looks  on 
Schopenhauer's  world  with  Darwin's  eyes,  the  meaning  of  life  is  trans- 
formed. It  is  then  seen  as  the  story  of  growth,  of  increase,  of  power 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  individual  subject.  And  Nietzsche 
accordingly  enters  with  zest  into  the  game.  Life  itself  becomes  in 
his  view  the  goal  of  life,  just  because  the  restless  will  is  never  satisfied, 
and  just  because  it  can  view  every  achievement  as  the  stepping-stone 
to  a  next  higher  level  of  power.  The  Uebermensch  is  not  a  fixed  and 
determinate  goal  which  gives  evolution  its  meaning.     It  is  rather  an 
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expression  for  the  fact  that  no  such  goal  is  necessary,  but  that  life  finds 
its  worth  precisely  in  the  feet  that  every  stage  may  yield  to  a  higher, 
of  ampler  power  and  greater  development.  Superman  is  the  next 
step  in  development  beyond  that  which  humanity  has  already  achieved. 
Dr.  Simmel  calls  attention  to  the  apparent  circle  in  Nietzsche's 
reasoning  which  would  find  the  value  of  life  in  the  development  of 
life,  whereas  the  very  conception  of  development  seems  to  presuppose 
the  standard  of  value  which  it  is  supposed  to  create.  But  this,  he 
holds,  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  common  tendency  to  translate 
quantity  into  quality,  value  into  energy. 

Dr.  Simmel  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche  in  *a  higher  unity.'  This  he  holds  to  be  im- 
possible. In  the  last  analysis,  Nietzsche's  optimism  rests  upon  a  dog- 
matic affirmation  of  the  value  of  life.  The  life  process  exhibits  the 
m3rsterious  form  which  the  elements  of  nature  have  assumed,  and  any 
doctrine  which  would  attempt  to  oppose  nature  is  on  the  face  of  it 
absurd.  And  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  rests  upon  an  equally  dog- 
matic denial  of  the  worth  of  life.  We  have  here  a  temperamental 
difference  which  admits  of  no  reconciliation,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
ultimate  fi3u:t. 

Placing  the  philosophers  in  this  contrast,  the  sympathy  of  the 
modem  man  is  decidedly  with  Nietzsche.  The  spirit  of  our  time  is 
convinced  that,  whatever  the  fate  of  Darwin's  doctrine,  life  presents 
the  opportunity  to  realize  ever  higher  and  more  complete  forms  of 
development.  And  Nietzsche  has  had  his  share  in  making  this  doc- 
trine popular.  So,  in  spite  of  his  anti -social  tendency,  and  in  spite  of 
the  feet  that,  as  a  philosopher,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Schopenhauer,  he  is 
the  more  faithful  spokesman  of  our  Zeitgeist, 

Every  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name  is  imique  and  incomparable. 
It  has  the  limitations  and  individuality  of  its  maker.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  philosophies  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche.  They  belong 
together,  not  in  themselves  but  for  us,  because  they  represent  in  clear 
and  definite  views  the  two  conflicting  moods  which  dominate  life. 
So  Dr.  Simmel  presents  the  portraits  of  the  two  men  independently, 
giving  the  greater  portion  of  his  book  to  Schopenhauer,  and  describ- 
ing in  his  several  interesting  chapters  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 
imder  the  familiar  headings,  and  devoting  only  two  chapters  to  the 
portrait  of  Nietzsche.  These  two  chapters  are  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  book.  Dr.  Simmel  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
very  definite  picture  of  Nietzsche,  which  makes  it  easier  to  understand 
the  extent  of  his  vogue  and  influence  in  his  native  land.    Nietzsche' s  sig- 
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nificance  lies  in  the  sharp  contrast  which  he  keeps  making  between 
humanity  and  society  {Menschheit  and  Geselischaft).  The  word 
*  society '  is  used  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  word  to  conjure  with, 
very  much  as  the  word  *  nature '  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
it  is  surrounded  with  as  many  ambiguities  and  has  been  even  more 
mischievious  in  its  results.  The  tendency  has  been  to  explain  all 
things  in  terms  of  the  social,  and  to  forget  that  man  has  an  individual 
life  as  well  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  his  relations  to  his  fellows  in 
society.  Nietzsche  would  once  and  for  all  break  down  this  identification 
of  humanity  with  society,  and  would  find  a  value  in  the  life  of  humanity 
as  such  which  is  independent  of  the  social  order.  He  is  interested  ex- 
clusively in  the  *  Universal -human.'  Humanity  lives  only  in  individ- 
uals, and  the  individuals  possess  worth  and  interest  irrespective  of  their 
social  relations.  This  doctrine  is  not  one  which  would  cut  the  indi- 
vidual ofif  from  society ;  it  would  avoid  this  atomistic  result  by  hold- 
ing that  all  of  humanity  triumphs  in  the  achievement  of  any  one  of  its 
members.  Again,  Nietzsche's  doctrine  is  just  as  hostile  to  the  indi- 
vidualistic liberalism  of  his  country,  with  its  democratic  conception  of 
equality  and  its  rule  of  majorities,  as  it  is  to  contemporary  socialism. 
Neither  society  as  such,  nor  the  individual  merely  because  he  is  an 
individual,  possesses  any  genuine  worth.  Rather  should  worth  be 
attributed  exclusively  to  those  individuals  in  whom  humanity  succeeds 
in  reaching  a  higher  stage  of  development  than  any  hitherto  achieved. 
And  thus  Nietzsche  comes  to  emphasize  continually  the  natural  inters 
val  between  man  and  man.  Modem  ethical  theories,  whether  given 
a  socialistic  or  a  democratic  turn,  do  violence  to  nature,  which  has  set 
emphatic  differences  between  individuals,  so  that,  as  Nietzsche  holds, 
there  is  not  one  virtue  alike  for  all. 

Dr.  Simmer  s  book  is  interesting  throughout,  and  he  has  succeeded 
well  in  what  he  has  undertaken  to  accomplish.  He  has  not  succeeded 
in  making  the  philosophical  views  of  his  two  philosophers  more  con- 
vincing or  in  freeing  them  from  contradictions ;  and  particularly  is 
this  true  of  Nietzsche.  But  then  Professor  Simmel  has  guarded  him- 
self in  advance  against  any  criticisms  of  this  nature  by  the  point  of 
view  which  he  has  adopted.  He  has  not  attempted  to  do  more  than 
to  give  us  the  portraits  of  the  two  philosophers  as  illustrating  two  di- 
verse temperaments  which  find  expression  in  their  several  philosophies, 
and  which  represent  two  moods  which  are  commonly  found  in  our 
day,  and  which  are,  according  to  Simmel's  own  view,  ultimate  differ- 
ences that  admit  of  no  reconciliation. 

Charles  M.  Bakewell. 
Yale  University. 
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TTu  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.     By  Josiah  Royce.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.  — pp.  xiii,  409. 

This  new  book  of  Professor  Royce's  is,  as  he  tells  us,  not  a  text- 
book, and  does  not  mean  to  be  an  elaborately  technical  research. 
Nor  is  the  author  writing  merely  and  mainly  for  philosophers,  but  for 
all  those  who  love  ideals,  for  all  those  who  love  their  country,  —  **a 
country  so  ripe  at  present  for  idealism,  and  so  confused,  nevertheless, 
by  the  vastness  and-  the  complication  of  its  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. To  simplify  men's  moral  issues,  to  clear  their  vision  for  the 
sight  of  the  eternal,  to  win  hearts  for  loyalty,  —  this  would  be,  in  this 
land,  a  peculiarly  precious  mission,  if  indeed,  I  could  hope  that  this 
book  could  aid,  however  little,  towards  such  an  end"  (Preface). 
The  goal  at  which  Professor  Royce  is  aiming  is  the  old  one  of  finding 
the  fundamental  principle  of  morality ;  it  is  a  Grundlegung  der  Sitten^ 
with  the  accent,  however,  placed  upon  the  practical  application. 
Like  Kant,  he  seeks  to  establish  a  supreme  standard  which  shall  serve 
as  a  guide  even  to  the  commonest  reason  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  a  criterion  that  will  put  an  end  to  our  moral  doubts  and  give 
meaning  and  stability  to  human  conduct,  a  concept  from  which  all 
the  other  duties  may  be  rationally  deduced.  This  basal  virtue  is  loy- 
alty, **  the  heart  of  all  the  virtues,  the  central  duty  amongst  all  the 
duties  "  (p.  viii).  About  a  rational  conception  of  loyalty,  he  thinks, 
you  can  truthfully  centre  your  entire  moral  world.  Justice,  charity, 
industry,  wisdom,  spirituality,  are  all  definable  in  terms  of  enlightened 
loyalty  (p.  15). 

What  is  this  loyalty  ?  Professor  Royce  devotes  the  largest  part  of 
his  book  to  defining  the  term  and  showing  all  that  it  implies.  Loyalty 
is  the  willing  and  practical  and  thoroughgoing  devotion  of  a  person  to 
a  cause.  Your  cause  is  something  objective,  it  is  not  your  private 
self  Moreover,  it  is  wholly  impersonal,  it  concerns  other  men ;  loy- 
alty is  social.  Again,  a  cause  is  general  and  so  tends  to  unite  the 
many  fellow-servants  in  one  service.  Whoever  is  loyal,  whatever  be 
his  cause,  is  devoted,  is  active,  surrenders  his  private  self-will,  controls 
himself,  is  in  love  with  his  cause,  and  believes  in  it.  Loyalty  tends  to 
unify  life,  to  give  it  centre,  fixity,  stability.  Since  no  man  can  find 
a  plan  of  life  by  merely  looking  within  his  own  chaotic  nature,  he  has 
to  look  without,  to  the  world  of  social  conventions,  deeds,  and  causes. 
Now,  a  loyal  man  is  one  who  has  found,  and  who  sees,  neither  mere 
individual  fellow-men  to  be  loved  or  hated,  nor  mere  conventions,  nor 
customs,  nor  laws  to  be  obeyed,  but  some  social  cause,  or  some 
system  of  causes,  so  rich,  so  well  knit,  and,  to  him,  so  fascinating,  and 
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withal  so  kindly  in  its  appeal  to  his  natural  self-will,  that  he  says  to 
his  cause :  '  Thy  will  is  mine  and  mine  is  thine.  In  thee  I  do  not  lose 
but  find  myself,  living  intensely  in  proportion  as  I  live  for  thee  *  (Lec- 
ture I) .  Loyalty  is  for  the  loyal  man  chief  amongst  all  the  moral  goods 
of  his  life,  because  it  furnishes  to  him  a  personal  solution  of  the  hard- 
est of  human  practical  problems,  the  problem  :  *  For  what  do  I  live  ? 
Why  am  I  here?    For  what  am  I  good?    Why  am  I  needed?  '(p. 

57). 

But  some  causes  are  good,  while  some  are  evil.  We  therefore  need 
a  test  of  good  and  evil.  A  cause  is  good,  not  only  for  me,  but  for 
mankind,  in  so  far  as  it  is  essentially  a  loyalty  to  loyalty,  that  is,  an  aid 
and  a  furtherance  of  loyalty  in  my  fellows.  Hence  so  choose  your 
cause  and  so  serve  it,  that,  by  reason  of  your  choice  and  of  your  ser- 
vice, there  shall  be  more  loyalty  in  the  world  rather  than  less.  All 
the  common-place  virtues,  in  so  ^  as  they  are  indeed  definable  and 
effective,  are  special  forms  of  loyalty  to  loyalty,  and  are  to  be  justified, 
centralized,  inspired,  by  the  one  supreme  effort  to  do  good,  namely, 
the  effort  to  make  loyalty  triumphant  in  the  lives  of  all  men.  I  shall 
serve  causes  such  as  my  natural  temperament  and  my  social  opportuni- 
ties suggest  to  me.  Nevertheless,  whatever  my  cause,  it  ought  to  be 
such  as  to  further,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  cause  of  universal  loyalty. 
My  causes  must  form  a  system,  they  must  constitute  a  single  cause,  a 
life  of  loyalty.  Have  I  then  duties  to  myself?  Yes,  my  duty  to  my- 
self is  the  duty  to  provide  my  cause  with  one  who  is  strong  enough 
and  skilful  enough  to  be  effective  according  to  his  own  natural  powers. 
Have  I  private  and  personal  rights,  which  I  ought  to  assert  ?  Yes, 
precisely  in  so  for  as  my  private  powers  and  possessions  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  cause,  and  are,  upon  occasion,  to  be  defended  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause.  And  my  duties  to  my  neighbors,  too,  justice  and 
benevolence,  are  mere  aspects  of  our  one  principle.  Justice  means, 
in  general,  fidelity  to  human  ties  in  so  far  as  they  are  ties.  If  you  are 
just,  you  are  decisive  in  your  choice  of  your  personal  cause,  you  are 
faithful  to  the  loyal  decision  once  made,  you  keep  your  promise,  you 
speak  the  truth,  you  respect  the  loyal  ties  of  other  men,  and  you  con- 
tend with  other  men  only  in  so  far  as  the  defense  of  your  own  cause, 
in  the  interest  of  loyalty  to  the  universal  cause  of  loyalty,  makes  such 
contest  against  aggression  unavoidable.  Benevolence  is  that  aspect 
of  loyalty  which  directly  concerns  itself  with  your  influence  upon 
the  inner  life  of  human  beings  who  enjoy,  who  suffer,  and  whose 
private  good  is  to  be  effected  by  your  deeds.  Since  no  personal  good 
that  your  fellow  can  possess  is  superior  to  his  own  loyalty,  your  own 
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loyalty  to  loyalty  is  itself  a  supremely  benevolent  type  of  activity. 
And  since  your  fellow-man  is  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  universal  loyalty,  his  welfare  also  concerns  you,  in  so  far  as, 
if  you  help  him  to  a  more  efficient  life,  you  make  him  better  able  to 
be  loyal  (Lecture  III). 

But  is  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  loyalty  an  actually  general,  safe, 
and  sufficient  test  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  doubtful  moral 
situations  which  may  arise  in  daily  life  ?  Does  our  principle  tell  us 
what  to  do  when  loyalties  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  one  another?  It 
tells  us  :  Decide,  knowingly  if  you  can,  ignorantly  if  you  must,  but  in 
any  case  decide,  and  have  no  fear.  '^  As  a  fact,  the  conscience  is  the 
ideal  of  the  self,  coming  to  consciousness  as  a  present  command.  It 
says,  Be  loyal.  If  one  asks.  Loyal  to  what?  the  conscience,  awakened 
by  our  whole  personal  response  to  the  need  of  mankind  replies.  Be 
loyal  to  loyalty.  If,  hereupon,  various  loyalties  seem  to  conflict,  the 
conscience  sajrs :  Decide.  If  one  asks.  How  decide  f  conscience 
further  urges.  Decide  as  /,  your  conscience ^  the  ideal  expression  of  your 
whole  personal  nature,  conscious  and  unconscious,  find  best.  If  one 
persists.  But  you  and  I  may  be  wrong,  the  last  word  of  conscience  is, 
we  are  fallible,  but  we  can  be  decisive  and  faithful;  and  this  is  loyalty  * ' 
(Lecture  IV).  That  is,  the  way  in  which  to  show  loyalty  to  loyalty 
varies  endlessly  with  the  individual  and  can  never  be  precisely  defined 
except  by  and  through  his  personal  consent.  Provided  the  cause  to 
which  I  am  loyal  involves  the  union  of  personal  interests,  provided  I 
do  not  enter  into  any  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  loyalty  of  others, 
provided  I  seek  to  further  loyalty  as  a  common  good  of  all  mankind, 
I  must  leave  to  the  individual  the  choice  of  the  cause  or  causes  (pp. 
aoo-3). 

Now,  what  must  be  true  about  the  universe  if  even  loyalty  itself  is 
a  genuine  good,  and  not  a  merely  human  illusion  ?  If  loyalty  has  any 
truth,  human  lives  can  be  linked  in  some  genuine  spiritual  unity. 
Such  a  unity  is  a  &ct.  Loyalty,  therefore,  has  its  metaphysical  aspect. 
It  is  an  effort  to  conceive  human  life  in  an  essentially  superhuman 
way,  to  view  our  social  organizations  as  actual  personal  imities  of  con- 
sciousness, unities  wherein  there  exists  an  actual  experience  of  the 
good  which,  in  our  loyalty,  we  only  partially  apprehend.  Whoever 
talks  of  any  sort  of  truth  whatsoever,  be  that  truth  moral  or  scientific, 
the  truth  of  common-sense  or  the  truth  of  a  philosophy,  inevitably 
implies  that  the  world  of  truth  of  which  he  speaks  is  a  world  possessing 
a  rational  and  spiritual  unity,  is  a  conscious  world  of  experience, 
whose  type  of  consciousness  is  higher  in  its  level  than  is  the  type  of 
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our  human  minds,  but  whose  life  is  such  that  our  life  belongs  as  part 
to  this  living  whole.  Against  pragmatism  Professor  Royce  declares 
that  the  loyal  are  not  seeking  only  a  mere  collection  of  their  private 
experiences  of  their  personal  thrills  of  fascination.  You  cannot  ex- 
press the  value  of  your  loyalty  by  pointing  at  the  mere  heap  of  the 
joyous  thrills  of  the  various  loyal  individuals.  We  need  unity  of  life ; 
in  recognizing  that  need  Professor  Royce's  own  pragmatism  consists. 
We  never  find  unity  present  to  our  human  experience  in  more  than  a 
fragmentary  shape.  We  get  hints  of  a  higher  unity.  But  only  the 
fragmentary  unity  is  won  at  any  moment  of  our  lives.  We  therefore 
form  ideas, —  very  fallible  ideas,  — of  some  unity  of  experience,  a 
unity  such  as  our  idea  of  any  science  or  any  art  or  any  united  people 
or  of  any  community  or  of  any  other  cause,  any  other  union  of  many 
human  experiences  in  one,  defines.  Now,  if  our  ideas  are  in  any  case 
indeed  true,  then  such  unity  is  a  fact  successfully  experienced  upon 
some  higher  level  than  ours,  and  is  experienced  in  some  conspectus  of 
life  which  wins  what  we  need,  which  approves  our  loyalty,  which  ful- 
fils our  rational  will,  and  which  has  in  its  wholeness  what  we  seek. 
How  do  I  know  all  this  ?  I  know  simply  that  to  try  to  deny  the  reality 
of  this  whole  of  truth  is  simply  to  reaffirm  it.  To  deny  that  there  is 
truth,  or  that  there  is  a  real  world,  is  simply  to  say  that  the  whole 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  whole  truth,  and  that  the  real  £ict  is  that  there 
is  no  fact  real  at  all.  Such  assertions  are  plain  self-contradictions 
(Lecture  VII).  **  The  thesis  that  the  world  is  one  whole  and  a  sig- 
nificant whole  of  conscious  life  is,  for  these  reasons,  a  thesis  which  can 
only  be  viewed  as  an  error,  by  reinstating  this  very  assertion  under  a 
new  form.  For  any  error  of  mine  concerning  the  world  is  possible 
only  in  so  far  as  I  really  mean  to  assert  the  truth  about  the  world ;  and 
this  real  meaning  of  mine  can  exist  only  as  a  fact  within  the  conspectus 
of  consciousness  for  which  the  real  whole  world  exists,  and  within 
which  I  myself  live"  (p.  372). 

Our  ethical  theory  has  transformed  itself  into  a  general  philosoph- 
ical doctrine ;  and  loyalty  now  appears  to  us  not  only  as  a  guide  of 
life,  but  as  a  revelation  of  our  relation  to  a  realm  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  define  as  one  of  an  eternal  and  all-embracing  imity  of 
spiritual  life.  This  realm  of  reality  is  conscious,  is  united,  is  self- 
possessed,  and  is  perfected  through  the  very  wealth  of  the  ideal  sacri- 
fices and  of  the  loyal  devotion  which  are  united  so  as  to  constitute  its 
fulness  of  being.  So  we  may  now  define  loyalty  as  the  will  to  mani- 
fest, so  far  as  possible,  the  Eternal,  that  b,  the  conscious  and  super- 
human unity  of  life,  in  the  form  of  the  acts  of  an  individual  self. 
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Although  one  can  be  lojzX  without  being  consciously  and  explicitly 
religious,  loyalty,  if  sincere,  involves  at  least  a  latent  belief  in  the 
superhuman  reality  of  the  cause,  and  means  at  least  an  unconscious 
devotion  to  the  one  and  eternal  cause.  But  such  a  belief  is  also  a 
latent  union  of  morality  and  religion,  and  such  a  service  is  an  imcon- 
scious  piety.  However,  whoever  serves  the  universal  cause  inevitably 
loses  his  cause  in  our  poor  world  of  sense-experience,  because  his 
cause  is  too  good  for  this  present  temporal  world  to  express  it.  A 
lost  cause,  however,  has  two  companions,  grief  and  imagination,  and 
these  two  are  the  parents  of  all  the  higher  forms  of  genuinely  ethical 
religion.  Such  religion  interprets  the  superhuman  in  forms  that  our 
longing,  our  grief,  and  our  imagination  invent,  but  also  in  terms  that 
are  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  highest  loyalty.  For  we  are 
loyal  to  that  unity  of  life  which,  as  our  truer  moral  consciousness 
learns  to  believe,  owns  the  whole  real  world,  and  constitutes  the  cause 
of  causes.  In  being  loyal  to  universal  loyalty,  we  are  serving  the  unity 
of  life. 

We  can  know  that  we  are  linked  to  the  eternal ;  haw  we  are  linked, 
our  sciences  do  not  make  manifest  to  us.  The  S3rmbolic  portrayal  of 
religion  attempts  to  characterize,  in  its  general  outline,  an  absolute 
truth ;  this  may  be  called  the  creed  of  the  Absolute  Religion,  and 
consists  in  the  following  facts :  First,  the  rational  unity  and  goodness 
of  the  world-life ;  next,  its  true  but  invisible  nearness  to  us,  despite 
our  ignorance ;  further,  its  fulness  of  meaning  despite  our  barrenness 
of  present  experience ;  and  yet  more,  its  interest  in  our  personal  des- 
tiny as  moral  beings ;  and  finally,  the  certainty  that,  through  our  ac- 
tual human  loyalty,  we  come,  like  Moses,  face  to  face  with  the  true 
will  of  the  world,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend.  All  this  seems  to 
Professor  Royce  to  be  an  inevitable  corollary  of  his  theory  of  truth 
(Lecture  VIII). 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  short  compass  of  a  review,  to 
give  an  adequate  criticism  of  this  little  volume,  which  evolves  a  com- 
plete philosophy  of  the  universe  and  of  life  out  of  a  single  ethical 
principle.  We  might  call  this  system  a  system  of  rationalistic  and 
idealistic  ethics.  In  method  it  resembles  the  system  of  Kant,  for 
Kant,  too,  derives  a  whole  host  of  truths  from  his  supreme  moral 
principle ;  in  its  results  or  content  it  betrays  kinship  with  the  school 
of  thought  which  has  been  variously  described  as  energism,  perfec- 
tionism, ethical  idealism,  and  which  counts  among  its  followers  nearly 
all  the  great  thinker^  from  Socrates  and  Plato  down  to  Lotze,  Green, 
Wundt,  and  Paulsen.     It  is  not  a  new  doctrine, — only  the  terms 
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employed  are  new  ;  its  fundamental  teachings  are  as  old  as  the  history 
of  ethics.  Whatever  criticism  may  be  passed  upon  it  by  us  will  touch 
its  form  rather  than  its  content,  will  bear  on  the  rationalistic  rather 
than  on  the  idealistic  side  of  it.  As  we  said  before,  the  author's  aim 
is  to  find  a  basal  principle  of  ethics,  a  standard  which  shall  serve  as  a 
practical  guide  of  life.  This  is  a  legitimate  undertaking;  human 
beings  will  never  give  up  the  search  for  principles  that  will  bring 
meaning  into  their  lives  and  conduct.  Professor  Royce  finds  such  a 
principle  in  loyalty :  **  Be  loyal  to  loyalty,  do  what  you  can  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  the  devoted  service  of  causes,  a  maximum  of  fidel- 
ity, and  of  selves  that  serve  and  choose  fitting  objects  of  loyalty." 
This  is  a  noble  virtue,  but  unless  we  read  into  it  all  our  virtues  and 
our  entire  traditional  morality,  it  cannot  serve  us  as  the  basal  princi- 
ple of  ethics;  it  will,  like  Kant's  &mous  criterion,  remain  too  general 
and  empty  to  be  of  any  great  theoretical  or  practical  value.  '  Be 
loyal  to  loyalty, '  —  this  is  like  commanding :  Be  just  to  justice ;  be  good 
to  goodness,  be  true  to  truth,  or  to  thine  own  self  be  true  ;  honor  honor, 
etc.  Professor  Royce  admits  the  impossibility  of  defining  precisely 
how  the  individual  shall  show  his  loyalty  to  loyalty,  and  falls  back 
upon  the  conscience,  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  any  one  of  the  funda- 
mental virtues  would,  if  supported  by  a  developed  twentieth-century 
conscience,  prove  just  as  satisfiictory  as  the  loyalty  principle  as  a  gen- 
eral guide.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true,  as  the  old  Stoics  said,  that 
he  who  has  one  virtue  has  them  all,  but  in  that  sense  loyalty  has  no 
advantage  over  the  others.  The  fact  is  the  different  virtues  describe 
different  forms  of  moral  behavior  for  us,  and  only  by  defining  them  to 
suit  our  purposes  can  we  make  any  one  of  them  stand  for  all.  It  may 
be  wise  in  moral  preaching,  in  order  to  reach  practical  ends,  to  em- 
phasize a  particular  rule  of  conduct  and  group  around  it  all  the  rest. 
But  though  this  is  part  of  Professor  Royce' s  aim,  his  purpose  goes 
deeper  after  all.  **  Our  philosophy  of  loyalty,"  as  he  tells  us,  **  must 
try  to  delve  down  to  the  roots  of  human  conduct,  the  grounds  of  our 
moral  standards."  ''  And  the  lesson  will  be  this  :  In  loyalty,  when 
loyalty  is  properly  defined,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  moral  law  " 
(p.  15,  compare  pp.  7-8). 

The  reason  why  Professor  Royce  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  concept 
of  loyalty  all  the  fundamental  virtues  and  duties  is  that  he  reads  them 
into  it :  he  simply  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  his  notion  exactly  what 
he  has  put  in.  He  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  reached  *  *  the  roots '  * 
of  human  conduct.  He  does  not  justify  the  virtues  by  a  principle  ; 
he  does  not  explain  the  moral  laws  ;  he  simply  defines  his  criterion 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  embrace  them  all.  Loyalty  is  not  a  principle ;  it 
is  a  general  label  for  all  the  virtues.  Under  it  he  embraces  the  forms 
of  conduct  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  realize  the  highest 
good ;  Have  a  cause  or  ideal ;  it  will  give  plan  and  unity  to  your 
life,  and  make  it  worth  living ;  let  it  be  a  social  ideal,  an  ideal  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  your  fellows  to  strive  after  the  good.  In 
order  to  realize  the  ideal,  you  must  be  loyal,  devoted,  truthful,  trust- 
worthy, fdthful,  etc.;  you  must  care  for  yourself  and  others;  you 
must  be  just  and  benevolent ;  you  must  follow  the  recognized  rules  of 
morality.  All  this  appeals  to  us,  and  there  is  no  particular  harm  in 
bringing  all  these  excellent  precepts  imder  the  term  *  loyalty,' —  other 
terms  would  do  equally  well,  —  but  that  does  not  make  loyalty  the 
ground  of  our  moral  standards. 

The  real  criterion  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  background  of 
Professor  Royce's  thought  and  by  which  he  justifies  all  the  loyalties, 
all  the  virtues  and  duties,  is  the  social  criterion,  social  unity,  a  king- 
dom of  ends,  a  union  of  selves  inspired  by  social  ideals.  This  is  the 
standard  with  which  we  are  everywhere  confronted  in  the  book :  Your 
cause  is  objective,  not  your  private  self,  it  is  wholly  impersonal,  concerns 
other  men,  tends  to  unite  many  fellow -servants  in  one  service,  is  an 
aid  and  a  furtherance  of  loyalty  in  your  fellows,  that  is,  of  imiversal 
loyalty.  Thoroughgoing  devotion  to  a  social  cause  is  the  demand. 
Private  rights  and  duties,  the  rights  of  neighbors  and  the  duties  to 
neighbors,  all  are  to  be  justified  by  the  effort  to  make  loyalty  trium- 
phant in  the  lives  of  all  men.  Expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
schools  this  would  mean :  The  welfare  or  perfection  of  individuals  in 
society,  or  social  welfare,  is  the  criterion  of  morality ;  such  acts  are 
good  as  tend  to  realize  social  welfare,  the  welfare  of  individuals  in 
society. 

But,  as  we  have  seen.  Professor  Royce  deduces  from  the  concept  of 
loyalty  not  only  the  rules  of  conduct,  but  a  system  of  metaphysics.  It  is 
a  £dth,  a  beautiful  idealistic  faith,  a  £dth  that  has  worked  wonders  in 
this  world  and  will  never  cease  to  work  wonders.  We  can  even  say 
that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  faith,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  faith. 
Those  who  accept  it  have  a  basis  for  their  ethics  that  will  satisfy  them. 
But  it  is  not  a  logical  deduction,  an  absolute  truth,  or  even  an  inevi- 
table corollary  of  Professor  Royce's  theory  of  truth.  We  wish  it  were. 
It  is  based  on  the  longing  for  the  eternal ;  it  is  the  wish  of  the  heart 
that  the  good  may  endure  beyond  the  present,  that  there  may  be  a 
spiritual  kingdom  in  which  all  that  is  of  highest  value  to  us  human 
beings  may  be  preserved  for  evermore.     Our  moral  life,   however, 
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would  not  be  an  illusion  if  we  could  not  prove  these  things.  Hu- 
manity could  not  exist  and  live  the  kind  of  life  which  the  men  we 
most  revere  have  praised  as  the  life  of  real  worth,  without  obejring  the 
rules  which  are  the  result  of  a  long  and  hard-won  experience.  So  long 
as  we  are  what  we  are,  we  must  value  the  higher  life ;  and  so  long  as 
we  do  that,  we  must  value  the  means  leading  to  it.  So  long  as  life 
exists  on  earth,  it  shall  be  a  worthy  life  :  that  is  our  will ;  and  it  can- 
not be  such  a  life  unless  it  be  a  moral  life,  hence,  that  is  our  will  too. 
We  believe  that  men  will  hold  it  worthy  as  men  have  held  it  worthy, 
and  we  hope  there  is  an  Eternal  Consciousness  in  which  all  that  is  true 
and  beautiful  and  good  may  endure.  But  Critiques  of  Practical 
Reason,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  and  Philosophies  of  Loyalty  have  not 
supplied  the  logical  proofs. 

These  criticisms,  however,  do  not  affect  the  great  practical  value  of 
the  book ;  it  gives  beautiful  and  forceful  expression  to  ethical  idealism, 
and  grandly  fulfils  its  purpose  ''  to  simplify  men's  moral  issues,  to 
clear  their  vision  for  the  sight  of  the  eternal,  to  win  hearts  for  loyalty.  *  * 
There  is  moral  enthusiasm  in  it,  there  is  patriotism  in  it,  there  is  love 
of  humanity  in  it.  It  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  man,  from  the  big 
heart  of  a  big  man,  from  a  fine  loyal  soul.  Fichte  never  spoke  with 
greater  fervor  and  eloquence  than  does  this  idealist  of  Cambridge,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  words  will  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
nation. 

Frank  Thillv. 
Cornell  UNivERsrrv. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mental  Pathology  in  its  Relation  to  Normal  Psychology,  By  Gustav 
St5rring.  Translated  by  Thomas  Loveday.  London,  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1907. — pp.  x,  298. 

The  appearance  of  this  translation  of  StQrring's  Vorlesungen  Uber  Psycho- 
pathologie  is  an  event  of  some  importance  ;  first,  because  it  will  extend  the 
influence  of  a  useful  book,  and,  secondly,  because  the  translation  is  itself 
well  done.  The  original  Lectures  were  written  while  St5rring  was  Privat-- 
docent  at  Leipzig  (1900),  and  they  were  dedicated  to  his  teacher,  Wilhelm 
Wundt. 

Psychology  has  of  late  formed  a  number  of  intimate  relationships.  Of 
them  all,  none  has  been  productive  of  so  much  cooperative  work  (with  one 
possible  exception)  as  that  established  with  psychiatry.  Self-interest  has 
strengthened  the  union  from  both  sides.  The  student  of  mental  diseases 
has,  on  his  part,  appealed  to  psychology  for  facts  and  for  methods  of  inves- 
tigation ;  while  psychology  has  been  attracted  to  the  abnormal  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  its  promise  to  throw  light  upon  the  normal  operations  of 
consciousness.  The  psychologist  has  from  time  to  time  been  called  to  ac- 
count for  travelling  outside  his  own  province  ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  he 
has  been  at  pains  to  explain  that  the  abnormal  is  'nature's  experiment,' 
and  that  from  the  contemplation  of  an  excess,  or  defect,  or  deformity  of 
mind,  one  proceeds  better  equipped  to  the  description  and  explanation  of 
the  normal  or  typical  or  average  consciousness.  The  origin  and  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  line  of  defence  are  difficult  to  trace.  Its  dogmatic  tone 
and  its  extensive  use,  however,*  both  suggest  great  age.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  its  empirical  sanction  ?  What,  precisely,  has  psychology  learned  of 
the  average  healthy  mind  from  its  determined  pursuit  of  the  abnormal  ? 
The  challenge  is  fair.  The  quest  has  continued  long  enough  to  bring 
positive  results,  if  positive  results  are  to  be  expected.  This  book  may  be 
regarded  as  an  unpremeditated  answer  to  the  challenge  ;  for  the  book  is  our 
nearest  approach  to  a  psychological  account  of  pathological  states  of  mind. 
•«  The  subject  of  this  course  of  lectures,"  —  thus  Stttrring  begins, —  • '  is  the 
significance  of  mental  pathology  for  normal  psychology."  What  is  the 
net  result  ?  I  doubt  if  it  quite  accords  with  the  psychologist's  defence. 
The  work  proceeds,  upon  the  basis  of  the  general  symptomatology  of  the 
insane,  to  bring  a  great  variety  of  rich,  illustrative  material  from  illusions, 
hallucinations,  delusions,  from  amnesias  and  aphasias,  from  deranged 
actions  and  behaviors,  to  the  psychology  of  perception  and  memory,  of 
thought  and  belief,  of  action  and  emotion.  All  this  is  grist  to  the  psychol- 
ogist's mill ;  but  it  is  general  symptomatology,  and  general  symptomatology 
borrows  more,   I  think,  than  it  pays.     It  consumes  more  psychological 
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energy  than  it  releases.  It  raises  more  problems  than  it  settles.  Classical 
instances  of  the  alleged  gain  to  psychology  are  hysteria  and  aphasia.  But  con- 
sider these  two  cases.  The  more  hysteria  and  aphasia  are  studied,  the  more 
difficult  do  they  become,  and  the  more  uncertain  their  psychological  status. . 
Hysteria  displays  marked  and  interesting  derangements  of  attention  and  of 
association  ;  but  the  contributions  made  to  the  doctrines  of  attention  and 
association  by  the  study  of  hysteria  can  hardly  take  rank  with  the  normal 
investigations  made  within  the  last  ten  years  in  these  same  subjects. 
Aphasia  promised  to  give  us  not  only  an  analysis  of  the  complex  functions 
of  speech,  but  the  establishment  as  well  of  the  principle  of  separate  cerebral 
localization  for  sensation  qualities  and  motor  coordinations.  The  promise 
has  been  only  partially  fulfilled.  Within  a  few  months  the  very  cases  upon 
which  Broca  based  his  theory  of  nearly  a  half  century  ago  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  a  different  interpretation,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
foundation  of  the  theory  has  been  called  in  question.  To-day  it  seems  to 
be  quite  impossible  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  clinical  and  anatom- 
ical facts  without  recourse  to  normal  psychology  for  a  rational  account  of 
the  processes  involved  in  language.  On  this  score,  pathology  stands 
more  a  debtor,  all  must  admit,  than  creditor  to  general  psychology.  We 
must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  psychology  stands,  after  all, 
heavily  indebted,  although  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  which 
we  have  just  considered.  Psychiatry  is,  as  I  just  intimated,  exceedingly 
fertile  in  psychological  problems,  and  no  scientific  legacy  can  be  richer  than 
the  bequest  of  new  work.  In  this  direction  psychology  has  distinctly  prof- 
ited, and,  if  ever  she  grows  inert  from  full  accomplishment,  she  can  easily 
quicken  her  activities  from  the  resources  of  the  alienist. 

But  a  more  important  matter  than  benefits  and  obligations  is  suggested 
by  a  book  which,  like  Starring*  s,  unites  the  labors  of  the  psychologist  and 
the  pathologist.  It  is  the  question  of  the  logical  and  rational  relation  of  the 
psychology  of  the  abnormal  to  the  science  of  psychiatry.  Psychiatry  treats 
frankly  diseases  and  '  symptom-complexes  * ;  that  is  to  say,  psychiatry  is 
distinctly  medical  in  its  point  of  view.  Whether  in  its  description  of  indi- 
vidual disorders  (special  psychiatry),  its  general  account  of  symptoms 
(general  psychiatry),  or  its  prescriptions  and  treatments,  it  allies  itself 
with  the  medical  sciences  and  arts.  Psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
nothing  in  strictness  to  do  either  with  disease  or  cure,  with  symptom  or 
therapeutics.  Whether  the  concept  *  disease '  is  in  any  way  applicable 
to  mental  derangements,  and  whether  a  scientific  psychopathology  is  possi- 
ble, are  questions  which  still  remain  unsettled.  ^  But  psychopathology 
will,  if  it  eventuates,  be  a  medical  and  not  a  psychological  branch  of  in- 
vestigation. It  will  still  leave  to  psychology  the  description  of  the  abnor- 
mal mind  in  terms, —  not  of  symptoms  or  of  *  disease-pictures,'  — but  of 
conscious  processes  and  conscious  functions  and  conscious  states,  f.  ^.,  it 
will  leave  untouched  the  *  pure '  psychology  of  the  abnormal  mind. 

^  The  logic  of  the  situation  has  recendy  been  worked  out  with  interesting  conclu- 
sions by  W.  Hellpach  {Archiv  fUr  die  gesamte  Psychologic^  VII,  p.  143). 
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The  difference,  then,  between  the  psychology  and  the  psychiatry  of  in- 
sanity and  allied  derangements  is,  first  of  all,  a  difference  in  point  of 
view  ;  the  one  that  of  the  medical  sciences,  the  other  that  of  the  mental 
sciences.  The  second  difference  is  one  of  aim  or  intent.  The  one  looks 
toward  the  description,  classification,  cure,  and  prevention  of  disease  ;  the 
other  toward  the  analysis  of  the  abnormal  and  the  comparison  of  the  nor- 
mal and  the  deranged  mind.  The  third  difference  has  regard  to  method. 
Doubtless  the  present  interchange  of  ideas  upon  methodical  procedure  will 
continue  ;  but  the  difference  in  standpoint  and  in  interest  must  lead  more 
and  more  to  a  modification  of  method  to  suit  the  requirements  both  of 
psychology  and  of  medicine. 

I.  Madison  Bentley. 
Cornell  Univkrsity. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief.     By  James  Bissett   Pratt.     New 
York,  The  MacmiUan  Co.,  1907. — pp.  xii,  327. 

The  growing  literature  upon  the  interpretation  of  religion  is  appreciably 
enriched  by  the  appearance  of  Professor  Pratt's  volume.  The  book  shows 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  historical  development  of  religions  and 
the  history  of  religious  philosophy  ;  and  Part  III,  on  "The  Present  Status 
of  Religious  Belief,*'  contains  the  presentation  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
material  upon  the  nature  of  religious  belief.  The  conclusions  are  essen- 
tially in  line  with  those  of  James,  Leuba,  and  other  students  of  religion  : 
"We  are  forced  back  upon  the  region  of  feeling  and  of  instinctive  and 
unreasoned  demands  and  intuitions.  Here  must  Religion  take  up  her  stand 
and  make  her  fight.  From  this  quarter  she  must  draw  her  chief  supplies 
or  be  starved  into  surrender"  (p.  290).  The  chapter  on  "The  Value  of 
God,"  for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  concludes  that 
"People  are  chiefly  interested  not  in  what  God  is,  but  in  what  He  can  do  " 
(p.  263).  Part  II,  which  studies  the  religions  of  India,  Israel,  and  Chris- 
tianity, finds  ample  evidence  that  religions  are  based  upon  feeling  and 
culminate  in  an  emotional  belief  of  which  mysticism  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type.  The  merits  of  the  volume  are  its  comprehensiveness  and 
erudition. 

The  chief  criticism  would  be  that  it  seems  immature  in  its  philosophical 
generalizations  and  in  its  psychological  analysis.  It  is  bent  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  theory  that  religious  beliefs  "  fall  naturally  into  three 
distinct  types,  primitive  credulity,  intellectual  belief,  and  emotional  belief" 
(p.  34).  Religion,  it  is  believed,  in  both  race  and  individual,  tends  to 
pass,  in  its  development,  through  these  three  stages.  To  the  uninitiated 
into  the  finer  points  concerning  the  growth  of  religion,  the  discussion 
leaves  the  impression  of  apt  illustrations  of  the  theory  through  a  skilful 
selection  of  details  rather  than  a  demonstration  of  it.  One  wonders  if  the 
facts  would  not  lend  themselves  quite  as  readily,  by  such  a  method,  to 
showing  that  the  "intellectual"  beliefs  are  later  than  the  "emotional/* 
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and  represent  therefore  a  higher  type.  The  point  of  view  taken  b  in  the 
interest  of  a  merciless  undoing,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  time»  of  ideation, 
reason,  and  logic,  in  consciousness  in  general  and  also  in  religion. 

The  psychological  creed  of  the  volume  is  stated  thus  (p.  27)  :  ''The 
one  thesis  which  I  wish  to  defend,  the  one  contention  for  which  I  really 
care  is  that  the  whole  man  must  be  trusted  as  against  a  small  portion  of 
his  nature,  such  as  reason  or  perception.  These  latter  should,  of  course, 
be  trusted,  but  they  should  have  no  monopoly  of  our  confidence.  The 
ideals  which  have  animated  and  guided  the  race  .  .  .  have  not  come 
from  the  brilliantly  illuminated  centre  of  consciousness,  have  not  been  the 
result  of  reason  and  logic,  but  have  sprung  from  the  deeper  regions  of  our 
nature."  The  discussion  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  "whole  man *' 
or  '*the  deeper  instinctive  regions,**  which  occupies  Part  I  of  the  volume, 
is  Car  from  clear  and  satisfying.  This  region,  the  author  usually  identifies 
with  feeling.  "The  one  contention  for  which  I  wish  my  book  to  stand  is 
the  vital  importance  of  our  instinctive  life  as  manifested  in  the  feeling 
background"  (p.  28).  But  what  are  the  evidences,  one  is  led  to  inquire, 
that  the  instincts  are  not  as  truly  the  background  of  reason  and  percep- 
tion as  of  feeling.  We  are  reminded  of  not  infrequent  and  apparently 
successful  attempts  to  follow  up  the  evolution  of  native  instinctive  endow- 
ments into  perception  and  reason.  The  author  believes  that  feeling  is 
almost  the  sole  interpreter  of  life.  But  why  are  the  intellectual  processes 
not  also,  equally  with  feeling,  a  means  of  "internalizing  activity  and 
will"? 

The  inroad  into  the  psychological  viewpoint  is  along  the  line  of  James's 
distinction  between  "fringe**  and  "focal  point"  of  consciousness.  The 
fringe  is  identified  with  feeling  and  desire,  and  the  focal  point  with  intellection 
and  thought,  the  latter  term  comprising  ideation  and  sensation.  With  such 
a  classification  it  is  easy  to  make  the  fringe  appear  the  bulkier  and  more  im- 
portant region,  and  to  show  that  religion,  furthermore,  has  its  setting  within 
this  fringe,  in  the  midst  of  the  indefinable,  incommunicable  elements  of 
consciousness.  Is  not  such  a  classification,  however,  confusing  and  un- 
convincing ?  Why  should  sensation  longer  be  regarded  as  raw  material 
for  thought  any  more  than  for  feeling  ?  The  unsteady  and  inconsistent  use 
of  the  term  ' '  sensation '  *  throughout  the  early  pages  is  an  indication  that  the 
relation  even  between  sensation  and  ideation  is  not  dear.  Again,  do  not 
the  feelings  and  desires  tend  to  become  "  focalized  *'  ?  And  would,  then, 
the  distinction  between  "fringe**  and  "centre"  not  be  a  basis  for  classi- 
fying the  feelings  themselves  without  reference  to  other  states  and  processes  ? 
Do  not  the  intellectual  processes  and  sensations  shade  off  directly  into  the 
submerged,  indefinable  region,  and  so  need  the  same  category  for  their 
classification?  In  what  sense,  then,  can  "fringe"  and  "centre"  apply 
to  the  distinction  between  feeling  and  thought  ? 

This  inadequate  synthesis  would  seem  to  be  in  response  to  a  felt  need  of 
coordinating  feeling  and  thought,  and  emotional  and  intellectual  belief. 
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Since  the  general  treatment  of  the  feelings  is  in  harmony  with  the  conven- 
tion of  the  time,  would  not  the  author  have  profited  by  still  farther  follow- 
ing the  prevailing  custom  and  making  an  appeal  to  a  '*  voluntaristic  "  psy- 
chology as  a  basis  for  the  correlation  of  these  two  functions  ?  Religion  might 
well  be  interpreted  as  a  mode  of  human  adjustment  whose  groundwork  is 
a  set  of  reactions  or  will.  • 

Although  the  volume  may  be  psychologically  premature  in  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  public,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  judge  it  from  this  standpoint. 
There  is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  richly  pay  the  reading.  The  main 
contention  compels  assent,  in  spite  of,  as  much  as  because  of,  its  psycholo- 
gizing. It  is  a  great  gain  to  have  its  point  of  view  presented  with  such 
grace  of  style  and  so  much  forcefulness. 

Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Philon.    Par  Jules  Martin.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1907.  —  pp.303. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  •*  Les  Grands  Philosophes,"  under 
the  editorship  of  Claudius  Piat.  It  gives  a  straightforward  account  of 
Philo's  teaching,  without  much  argumentation  or  discussion,  under  the 
following  four  heads  :  (i)  The  Principles  of  the  Doctrine,  (2)  God  and  the 
Universe,  (3)  God  and  Man,  (4)  The  Universe.  Though  intended  for  the 
reader  who  is  not  a  special  student  of  Philo,  the  notes  contain  copious 
references  to  Philo*  s  works,  which  the  specialist  may  very  well  consult  in 
his  study  of  the  subject.  The  exposition  is  conducted  partly  in  the  author's 
own  words,  and  partly  in  quotations  from  Philo's  works.  The  latter  is 
essential  to  give  an  idea  of  Philo's  method.  Martin  is  right  in  emphasizing 
that  Philo  can  scarcely  be  called  a  philosopher,  or  an  original  and  exact 
thinker.  He  is  not  only  eclectic,  but  he  is  not  even  independent  in  his 
eclecticism.  He  must  satisfy  two  masters  whose  bidding  pulls  in  opposite 
directions.  He  has  once  for  all  attached  himself  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  as 
the  soil  which  he  tills  for  the  love  of  it,  and  only  certain  plants  will  grow 
naturally  in  that  soil.  To  attempt  to  cultivate  exotic  growth  can  only  re- 
sult in  products  which  are  stunted.  Thus  Philo  is  at  his  best  as  a  moralist, 
as  a  homilist.  As  a  physicist  and  metaphysician  he  is  vague,  ambiguous, 
confused,  inconsistent.  Martin  points  out  these  inconsistencies  and  vague- 
nesses in  the  treatment  of  the  Logos  (p.  62),  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  (p.  71),  of  the  character  of  creation  {ibid.),  of  matter  (p.  73),  of  Ideas 
and  Powers  (p.  75  f.),  of  Good  and  Evil  (pp.  99,  103),  of  our  knowledge 
of  God  (pp.  1 39  f.,  p.  146),  of  the  doctrine  of  Grace  (p.  165),  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  (pp.  167  f.). 

Abb6  Martin's  interests  being  chiefly  theological,  he  is  constantly  drawing 
parallels  between  Philo  and  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  the  works 
of  the  Church  Fathers.  This  is  also  demanded  by  the  subject  itself ;  for 
it  is  above  all  in  the  theological  works  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity that  Philo's  method  and  point  of  view  are  in  evidence.     Admitting 
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that  Philo  is  an  outgrowth  of  contemporary  conditions,  Jewish  and  Hellenic, 
Martin  considers  Philo  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Christianity,  and  points  to 
adumbrations  of  the  Trinity  (p.  62),  and  the  doctrine  of  Grace  (p.  1 59).  From 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  only  natural  that  Martin  regards  the  developments  of 
these  and  other  views  in  the  Christian  writers  as  fuller,  clearer,  bolder, 
superior,  etc.  That  there  is  a  similarity  in  phraseology  between  Philo  and 
the  New  Testament  writings,  Martin  correctly  refers  to  the  circumstance  of 
a  common  Jewish-Hellenistic  dialect. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  Philo  ever  consulted  the  original  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  that  he  could  read  it  if  he  wanted  to.  That  he  inter- 
prets the  proper  names  according  to  the  Hebrew  meanings  of  them  proves 
nothing ;  or  rather,  what  little  it  does  prove  is  against  the  supposition  that 
Philo  consulted  the  Hebrew  text.  Thus,  to  cite  one  instance  out  of  many, 
Hur  (  =  Heb.  *)^n)*  who  aided  Aaron  in  holding  up  the  hands  of  Moses 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek  (Ex,  xvii,  10,  12)  is  transliterated  in  the 
Septuagint  &p.  This  suggested  to  Philo  the  Hebrew  word  ^\^  (=  light), 
and  he  builds  his  allegory  on  that  supposition.  If  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  Hebrew  text,  he  could  not  have  indulged  in  his  favorite  pastime 
with  the  same  equanimity. 

Martin  names  two  editions  which  he  says  are  the  only  ones  of  importance 
(p.  4  note  4,  II),  those  of  Hoeschell,  Paris,  1640,  and  of  Maugey,  London, 
1742.  Both  in  the  note  and  in  the  bibliography  (pp.  292-3)  he  omits  the 
new  edition  of  Wendland  &  Cohn,  which  has  been  publishing  since  1894. 

While  the  book  is  not  intended  for  the  specialist,  it  might  have  been 
made  more  complete  by  brief  discussions  or  statements  of  the  reasons  for 
and  against  the  authenticity  of  certain  of  the  works  attributed  to  Philo. 
The  subject  of  Philo* s  sources  could  have  been  treated  with  greater  detail, 
and  a  word  might  have  been  said  on  the  debt  Philo  owed  to  the  exegesis  of 
the  Halacha  in  Palestine.  The  latter  subject  has  been  treated  by  Frankel. 
Ritter,  Siegfried,  and  others,  and  Martin's  book  would  have  gained  by 
having  their  results  embodied  therein. 

Isaac  Husik. 

GeschichU  der  JUdischen  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters,  nach  Probletnen  dar- 
gestellt  Erster  Band  :  Die  Grundprinzipien  I.  Von  David  Neuharr. 
Berlin,  George  Reimer,  1907.  — pp.  xxiv,  615. 

This  work  is  important  and  deserves  a  more  extended  treatment  than 
space  here  permits.  For  this  the  present  writer  may  refer  to  his  article  in 
the  Jewish  Exponent  of  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1908.  In  five  volumes  and 
nine  books  the  author  aims  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  Philosophy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  following  heads :  Introduction,  Matter  and 
Form,  Doctrine  of  Attributes,  the  Four  Postulates,  the  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Post-Maimonidean  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Epistemology, 
Prophetology,  Ethics,  Dogmatics. 

Modem  Jewish  Philosophy,  the  author  says,  has  three  tasks  to  accom- 
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plish,  or  rather,  one  task  which  is  three-fold.  First  is  a  history  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  of  Jewish  dogma  in  antiquity.  The  aim  of  this 
undertaking  is  to  trace  the  genesis  and  progress  of  theoretical  thinking  in 
Judaism,  and  the  formulation  of  abstract  doctrines.  By  a  study  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Biblical  documents  we  learn  to  know  what  they  signify  as 
dogmatic  works  of  authority,  and  which  of  them  were  originally  meant  to 
be  authoritative,  and  which  not.  This  first  part  of  a  complete  Jewish 
philosophy  Dr.  Neumark  has  completed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  though 
only  an  abridgment  of  it  in  the  shape  of  an  encyclopedic  article  has 
been  published  so  far. 

The  second  task  is  a  history  of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mediaeval  thinkers  to  conceive 
a  Weltanschauung  in  which,  as  they  thought,  Aristotelianism  and  Judaism 
coincided.  The  volume  under  review  is  the  first  of  a  five  volume  series 
to  treat  of  this  problem.  So  far  as  these  parts  of  the  author's  plan  are 
concerned,  one  agrees  with  Dr.  Neumark  on  the  mode  of  treatment.  One 
may  differ  in  details,  especially  when  the  author's  views  are  original,  as 
on  the  character  and  number  of  the  Biblical  '  Covenants,'  on  the  dogmatic 
significance  of  the  Mishna,  on  the  two  points  of  view  in  Aristotle,  on  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Maimonides's  philosophy,  etc. 

When  Dr.  Neumark,  however,  gives  us  a  silhouette  of  the  third  part  of 
his  Jewish  philosophy,  one  is  inclined  to  think  he  is  making  a  mis-step. 
That  the  Jew  should  seriously  and  deliberately  at  this  date  build  a  philoso- 
phy on  the  foundation  of  monotheism,  even  though  it  be  an  ethical  mono- 
theism, seems,  to  say  the  least,  an  unphilosophical  aspiration.  Is  philoso- 
phy to  be  thus  bound  by  the  religion  in  which  one  is  bom  ?  All  honor  to 
that  individual  Jew,  who  may  be  the  creator  of  a  philosophy  on  an  ethical 
monotheistic  basis,  but  so  may  a  Christian  build  a  philosophy  on  an  ethi- 
cal monotheistic  basis.  The  Jew  qua  Jew  is  not  bound  to  build  his  phi- 
losophy on  any  prescribed  basis,  any  more  than  philosophy  qua  philosophy 
can  have  a  given  basis  forced  upon  it.  Philosophy  will  be  of  value  so  long, 
and  only  so  long,  as  it  keeps  itself  independent  of  any  special  religious  or 
other  dogmatic  doctrine. 

The  volume  under  discussion  consists  of  a  lengthy  introduction  on  the 
general  characteristics  and  sources  of  Jewish  philosophy,  constituting  the 
first  book,  and  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  matter  and  form  in  me- 
diaeval Jewish  philosophy,  which  forms  the  second  book.  The  introduction 
contains  some  novel  and  suggestive  views  on  the  development  of  dogma  in 
Judaism.  The  author's  point  of  view  and  tendency  is  seen  also  in  his 
notion  that  the  importance  and  originality  of  the  Jewish  mediaeval  philoso- 
phers has  been  greatly  underestimated  by  historians  of  the  subject,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  Arabians  much  exaggerated.  He  finds  the  Jewish 
philosophers  superior  to  the  Arabians  as  interpreters  and  adapters  of  Aristotle. 

The  chapter  on  Aristotle's  treatment  of  matter  and  form  is,  by  virtue  of  its 
orientating  character  and  the  novelty  of  some  of  its  views,  very  important. 
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But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer,  Dr.  Neumark  has  not  succeeded 
in  proving  his  point  of  a  two-fold  Aristotle,  of  the  Physics  and  of  the 
Metaphysics,  in  the  former  of  which  all  matter,  even  the  most  primitive,  is 
already  possessed  of  form,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  pure  matter,  as  potential 
substance,  is  the  new  doctrine.  The  present  writer  furthermore  disagrees 
with  Dr.  Neumark' s  translations  of  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Physics  and 
the  Metaphysics,  in  which  he  goes  contrary  to  all  commentators,  andent 
and  modem,  as  well  as  to  the  terminology  of  Aristotle. 

The  book  is  nevertheless  of  great  value,  as  the  author  has  mastered  his 
field,*  and  is  an  able  and  suggestive  thinker.  The  work  is  especially  note- 
worthy as  being  the  first  on  the  subject  on  so  comprehensive  a  plan,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  philosophical  problems.  The  only  other 
works  of  the  same  kind  the  writer  knows  are  Munk's  sketch  in  his 
Milanges  de  philosophie  Jewie  et  Arabe^  which  is  very  brief  and  purely 
historical  and  bibliographical ;  Spiegler's  Geschickte  der  Philosophie  des 
JudenthumSt  which  Ueberweg-Heinze  cdX\%w€rthlos  ;  and  Bemfeld*s  Daath 
Elohim  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  rather  the  work  of  a  popularizer 
than  of  a  specialist  and  authority  in  the  field.  The  numerous  other  works 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Jewish  philosophy  take  up  special  problems, 
or  special  men,  like  Joel,  Eisler,  Kaufmann,  Guttman,  etc. 

The  proof-reading  in  the  book  might  have  been  better,  there  being  quite 
a  number  of  misprints  in  the  text,  particularly  in  the  Greek  quotations  in 
the  notes. 

Isaac  Husik. 

The  ^Esthetic  Experience:    Its  Nature  and  Function  in  Epistemology, 

Psychological  Review,    Monograph  Supplement,  Vol.  I,    No.   i.     By 

William  Davis  Furry.     1908.  — pp.  xv,  155. 

Philosophy,  like  Science,  is  progressing  to-day  not  through  the  work  of 
system-builders,  but  by  gradual  accretions  of  truth  from  different  points  of 
view  worked  intensively.  This  monograph  upon  the  ^Esthetic  Experience 
and  its  relation  to  Epistemology  purports  to  give  us  some  further  light 
upon  an  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  knowledge.  The  author, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  is  but  following  out  suggestions  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Baldwin,  to  whom  he  refers  constantly  in  support  of 
many  of  his  points. 

His  main  thesis  is  that  the  aesthetic  experience  has  not  only  had  its  rise 
simultaneously  with  the  epistemological,  but  that  it  is  causally  related  to 
the  latter.  This  he  endeavors  to  substantiate  in  two  distinct  ways,  ways 
so  distinct,  indeed,  that  the  unity  of  the  monograph  is  seriously  strained. 
First,  by  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  cognition  at  the  various  stages  of 
its  development,  and  second,  by  a  historical  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
philosophy  to  show  that  what  is  true  ontogenetically  is  true  also  phyloge- 
netically.  In  Part  I  are  four  chapters  :  "  The  First  Immediacy,*'  in  which 
attention  is  directed  to  the  a-dualistic  character  of  early  consciousness ; 
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"The  Second  Immediacy  or  Semblant  Consciousness,**  in  which  we 
are  told  how,  in  the  play-consciousness,  after  the  first  immediacy  has 
been  destroyed  there  is  a  new  unity,  and  how  the  attributes  of  conscious- 
ness at  this  stage  of  knowledge  are  in  truth  aesthetic  ;  '*  Dualistic  Character 
of  Reflective  Experience,"  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  neither  the 
intellectualistic  nor  the  voluntaristic  psychology  can  exhaust  experience ; 
'*The  i^thetic  as  a  Hyper-Logical  Experience,*'  in  which  the  attempt 
is  made  to  show  that  **  the  aesthetic  experience  represents  a  mode  of  mental 
determination  in  which  these  two  types  of  meaning  are  reconciled  and 
thus  unified  and  completed.'*  Thus  he  believes  that  he  has  shown  thit  the 
aesthetic  and  the  epistemological  consciousness  have  correlated  stages  in 
their  development,  and  that,  when  the  highest  stage  of  reflective  thought  is 
reached,  in  which  an  irreducible  dualism  remains,  the  aesthetic  ideal  enables 
thought  to  transcend  this  dualism  and  to  find  the  requisite  unity. 

In  Part  II,  to  use  the  author's  own  language,  **an  attempt  is  made  to 
trace  the  development  of  thought  with  reference  to  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment alike  of  the  Epistemological  and  the  ^Esthetic,  together  with  the  use 
made  of  the  iCsthetic  Consciousness  as  the  organ  of  world  unification  and 
interpretation.'*  Thus,  in  this  part  of  the  work  he  is  interested  to  point 
out  how  philosophic  thought  in  its  development  has  exemplified  the  same 
order  and  relation  which  he  has  already  outlined. 

His  thesis,  so  far  as  it  points  to  a  relation  between  the  aesthetic  and  the 
epistemological  consciousness,  is  valid.  His  analysis,  however,  is  not  clear- 
cut  ;  the  constructive  part  is  too  much  obscured  by  reference  to  various 
opinions  which  he  criticises  and  evaluates  and  by  a  lack  of  logical  order 
in  details.  The  discussion  of  the  historical  part  is  marred  by  its  own 
comprehensiveness.  Since  the  aesthetic  and  the  epistemological  con- 
sciousness are  both  a  part  of  the  developing  mind,  they  will  necessarily 
show  certain  similarities  and  correlated  stages.  But  analogies  are  but 
doubtful  forms  of  argument,  interesting  and  suggestive  though  they  may 
be.  Dr.  Furry  has  pointed  out  certain  analogies  in  philosophic  thought 
between  these  two  aspects  of  consciousness,  but  he  has  failed  to  show  that 
this  order  is  inevitable  and  why  it  must  be  so. 

Halbert  Hains  Britan. 
Bates  Collegs. 

Btyond  Good  and  Evil:  Prelude  to  a  Philosophy  of  the  Future,  By 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Authorized  translation  by  Helen  Zimmern. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  T.  N.  Foulis ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1907.  —  pp.  XV,  268. 

The  marked  influence  exerted  upon  European  thought  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  the  writings  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  renders  it  almost  im- 
perative that  the  English-speaking  world  should  be  provided  with  a  trans- 
lation of  at  least  the  more  important  of  his  books.  Some  time  ago  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  publish  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  series,  but 
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lack  of  funds  prevented  the  appearance  of  more  than  two  or  three  vol- 
umes. It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  publication  of 
the  others  is  now  made  possible  and  is  begun  with  Miss  Helen  Zimmem's 
translation  of  Jenseits  von  Gut  und  Bdse,  This  book  was  first  published 
at  Nietzsche's  own  expense  in  September,  1886,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  belonging  to  the  third  period.  Taken  together  with  its 
successor,  Zur  Genealogie  der  Morale  it  gives  the  more  sober  version  of 
the  ethical  theories  embodied  in  Also  sprctch  Zarathustra.  Here  one  finds 
the  essential  characteristics  of  both  the  negative  and  the  positive  aspects  of 
Nietzsche's  doctrine.  The  current  moral  ideals  are  stigmatized  as  the 
weak  and  morbid  views  of  slaves  and  are  given  a  rather  fanciful  historical 
derivation  ;  while,  as  opposed  to  them,  Nietszche  expounds  the  morality  of 
the  masters,  which  consists  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  self-assertion  without 
the  decadent  altruistic  taint  necessarily  belonging  to  the  ideas  of  the  crowd. 
The  translation  is  in  most  respects  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  au- 
thor has  evidently  endeavored  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original 
text,  and  in  doing  so  has  perhaps  sacrificed  something  of  literary  grace  to 
accuracy  of  statement,  but  under  such  circumstances  that  is  rather  a  virtue 
than  a  fault.  One  must  regret,  however,  the  occasional  use  of  such  terms 
as  '  scientificality  •  (p.  182)  and  '  scientificalness '  (p.  248).  They  could 
certainly  be  avoided,  and  they  mar  the  effect  of  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 

Grace  Neal  Dolson. 
Wells  College. 

The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,     By  Frederic  Harrison.     New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  — pp.  xxxvi,  418. 

In  this  volume  the  veteran  champion  of  Positivism  brings  together  a 
number  of  essays  and  addresses  written,  and  in  many  cases  published,  by 
him  during  a  long  course  of  years,  —  some  having  appeared  in  periodicals, 
or  been  read  before  the  Metaphysical  Society,  in  the  early  seventies.  As 
Mr.  Harrison  has  remained  uninfluenced  in  his  philosophy  by  writers  of 
the  present  or  the  immediately  preceding  generation,  no  difference  of  atti- 
tude or  view  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  utterances  is  dbcemible  ;  he 
has  the  courage  to  avow  himself  a  "  Mid-Victorian,*'  and  it  is  as  such  that 
he  must  be  regarded  as  a  philosopher.  In  reference  to  metaphysics  he 
writes :  "I  hold  that  the  substantial  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Spencer,  Mansel,  Mill,  Lewes,  and  Comte.'*  Hence,  as  we 
read  his  praise  of  Lewes*  s  History  of  Philosophy,  or  his  discussion  of  Hux- 
ley's Agnosticism,  or  his  criticism  from  the  Comtean  standpoint  of  the 
Hegelian  Absolute,  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  an  echo  of  *'£au:-off  things 
and  battles  long  ago."  Mr.  Harrison  can  hardly  complain  of  this  ;  he 
himself  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  human  mind  wiU  at  one  period  regard 
as  vital  and  essential  the  very  problems  which  at  another  time  and  imder 
different  conditions  will  cease  altogether  to  engross  its  energies  or  engage 
its  attention.     Some  such  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  half  century  ; 
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and,  though  Positivism  has  neither  generally  triumphed  nor  yet  been  wholly 
overcome,  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  set  aside  or  merged  into  new  forms. 
The  inteUectual  conflict  still  goes  on,  but  it  concerns  itself  with  other  issues. 
None  the  less  this  book  is  by  no  means  without  value,  though  its  interest  is, 
perhaps,  for  the  most  part  historical  and  autobiographical.  Its  author' s  per- 
sonality, as  revealed  in  this  and  his  other  works,  compels  admiration  for  his 
genuine  and  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  his  generosity  to  his 
opponents,  and  his  enthusiastic  love  of  humanity, — a  love  which  in  his 
case  has  shown  that  the  Positivistic  creed  can  be  a  religion  in  faxt  as  well 
as  in  name.  The  student  of  nineteenth  century  philosophy  who  desires  to 
conceive  aright  of  the  spirit,  method,  and  aims  of  the  system  of  thought 
inaug^urated  by  Auguste  Comte  will  find  them  nowhere  delineated  more 
clearly  and  adequately  than  in  this  volume  by  the  most  prominent  and 
able  of  Comte*  s  disciples. 

E.  Ritchie. 

The  Ethical  Significance  of  Feelings  Pleasure^  and  Happiness  in  Modem 
Non^HedonisHc  Systems,  By  William  Kelley  Wright,  (Philosophic 
Studies,  Number  i.)  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1907. 
—  pp.  95. 

The  monograph  is  a  critical  study  of  the  teachings  of  philosophers  from 
Descartes  through  Green  and  Nietzsche.  In  Dr.  Wright's  judgment,  Lotze, 
of  all  these,  most  nearly  succeeds  in  answering  the  problems  to  be  faced, 
yet  fails  because  he  does  not  recognize  that  "moral  imperatives  have  a 
dee(>er  and  more  thorough-going  objectivity  and  universality  than  esthetic 
judgments.**  Any  earlier  writers  who  escape  this  pitfall,  either  blur  the 
distinctive  character  of  pleasure  or  give  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  a  purely  rational  morality  is  to  "secure  its  motivation  by  the 
sensible,  affective  nature  of  man  and  so  be  carried  into  action.**  Thus, 
in  its  positive  conclusion,  the  monograph  may  be  considered  a  brief  for  the 
inadequacy  of  rational  morality,  as  yet  developed. 

Dr.  Wright  himself  looks  to  "  the  better  comprehension  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  ethics  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  with  strong  hope  of  help 
in  the  solution  not  only  of  these  problems  just  suggested,  but  also  of  the 
closely  connected  problem  of  the  relation  of  happiness  to  perfection.  *  *  The 
care  he  himself  takes  to  state  the  various  definitions  of  happiness  which  he 
finds,  as  well  as  general  experience,  indicate,  it  would  seem,  that  a  gener- 
ally accepted  definition  for  that  halo-crowned  but  Protean  word  '  happiness  * 
would  also  mark  a  long  step  in  advance  for  ethical  theory.  Meanwhile, 
though  he  offers  no  such  definition,  this  statement  by  Dr.  Wright  performs 
a  similar  office  in  relating  non-Hedonistic  teachings  to  Hedonistic  stand- 
ards of  value,  with  some  definiteness  and  clearness. 

Among  the  studies  of  philosophic  systems,  the  study  of  Kant*s  works  b 
given  especial  attention.  His  system  of.  ethics  is  treated  as  developing 
from  the  Wolffian  position,  through   the  period  of  British  influence,  to  a 
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final  form  expressed  in  the  '  Tugendlehre '  and  the  '  Critiques.*  There, 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  Kant  teaches  that ' '  desire  may,  indeed,  be  effected 
by  the  moral  law,  but  it  must  invoke  pleasure  or  pain  before  it  can  pass  into 
action  *' ;  and  happiness,  which  "  consists  wholly  in  a  pleasurable  state  due 
to  the  satisfaurtion  of  desires  arising  from  the  sensibility,'*  has  claims  on  us 
both  in  the  person  of  others,  '*  when  the  absence  of  happiness  (e,  g,,  in 
poverty)  would  furnish  temptation  to  transgress  the  law  of  duty,**  and  as 
an  aspect  of  the  complete  good.  The  explanation  given  for  the  different 
interpretation  usually  put  on  the  Kantian  system  is  that  a  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  his  time  for  a  different  emphasis  led  Kant  to  pay  but  slight  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  of  his  doctrine,  in  his  writings.  Thus  the  conspicuous 
£ulure  in  Kant*s  ethical  treatment  of  pleasure  and  happiness  should  be  un- 
derstood to  be  his  failure  to  reorganize  them  and  bring  them  into  logical 
relationship  with  duty  in  the  moral  act ;  "the  greatness  of  his  work  lies  in 
his  full  recognition  and  development'*  of  " the  opposition  between  duty 
and  happiness  *  *  as  he  conceived  of  them. 

An  editorial  announcement  states  that  this  monograph  begins  a  series  of 
'  Philosophic  Studies,  *  which  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  to  issue,  and  that  "these  studies  will  be  similar  to  the  series 
of  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  but,  not  like  that  series,  contain  psychologi- 
cal papers,  or  reprints  of  articles  previously  published.** 

Frances  H.  Rousmaniere. 
Mt.  Holyokb  Colleg£. 

Christianity  and  Modem  Culture.  An  Essay  in  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
By  Charles  Gray  Shaw.  Cincinnati,  Jennings  and  Graham ;  New 
York,  Eaton  and  Mains.     No  date. — pp.310. 

Professor  Shaw  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  .question  is  pertinent  whether,  in  view 
of  modem  culture,  we  are  still  Christians.  He  undertakes  to  answer  this 
question  and  his  answer  is  affirmative. 

The  work  is  a  difficult  one  to  review  for  the  reason  that  the  enquiry 
ranges  over  so  many  themes,  raises  so  many  problems,  and  treats  them  so 
vaguely.  Besides  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  problems  of  Christianity, 
Professor  Shaw  deals  with  such  problems  as  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
History,  to  Art,  and,  specifically,  to  Romanticism  in  art,  etc.,  etc.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  fundamental  religious  and  metaphysical  problem  involved 
in  the  relation  of  the  historical  and  empirical  element  in  religion  to  the 
absolute  element.  He  raises  this  problem  several  times,  but  he  nowhere 
adequately  handles  it.  *  *  Christ,  * '  he  tells  us,  • '  achieved  history  *  * ;  but  we 
are  nowhere  told  how  far  primitive  and  later  Christianity  rest  upon  true 
historical  records.  Again,  "Christianity  has  created  history.**  What 
does  this  mean  ? 

Again,  Professor  Shaw  touches  several  times  on  the  problem  of  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  culture,  and  asks  what  is  the  relation  of  Christianity 
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thereto  ;  but  I  do  not  find  anywhere  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  culture 
is  and  what  are  its  problems.  He  says  that  *'  conscious  cultiuv  is  a  con- 
tribution which  Christianity  has  made  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world." 
This,  surely,  is  a  claim  that  cannot  be  made  good  in  the  face  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Professor  Shaw  admits  that  the  ancients  had  culture,  but  he  says 
they  were  not  conscious  thereof ;  ensconced  in  nature,  they  had  no  feeling 
for  the  transcendent.  That  the  Greeks  were  simply  a  lot  of  happy,  jovial 
holiday-makers,  is  a  myth  that  finds  no  support  in  the  pages  of  iCschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plato.  This  myth  Professor  Shaw  seems  to 
adopt  without  enquiry. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  of  Romanticism  as  the  Christian  form 
of  art.  In  general,  the  author  seems  to  follow  HegeL  As  to  Professor 
Shaw's  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  particular  artists  and  their 
works,  I  am  not  sufficiently  at  home  in  the  history  of  art  to  discuss  them. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  things  said  as  to  the  relations  of  Christianity 
to  Egoism  and  Pessimism,  and  as  to  the  peculiar  temper  of  spirit  that  is 
Christian.  Here  and  there  one  comes  on  fragmentary  things  well  said  in 
regard  to  religion,  art,  and  philosophy  ;  but  the  book,  taken  as  a  whole, 
makes  upon  the  reviewer  the  impression  of  opening  up  and  slightly  touch- 
ing upon  a  great  many  fundamental  problems  without  working  out  any  of 
them.  One  suspects,  after  failure  to  carry  away  from  careful  perusal  any 
clear  lines  of  thought,  that  the  author  has  attempted  altogether  too  much 
and  has  written  without  having  previously  worked  out  to  a  conclusion  any 
of  the  problems  that  he  has  undertaken  to  handle. 

Joseph  A.  Lbighton. 

HOBART  COLLBOB. 
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LOGIC    AND    METAPHYSICS. 

Logical  Community  and  the  Difference  of  Discemibles.    J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  6,  pp.  395-402. 

This  article  is  an  extract  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  of  Thought  and  Things.  By  '  logical  community  *  is  meant  that 
aspect  of  the  meaning  of  judgment  in  virtue  of  which  it  holds  for  more  than 
one  individual.  The  process  ordinarily  known  as  generalization  in  logic  is 
one  in  which  a  community  in  meaning  arises.  The  so-called  '  singular  * 
judgment  gets  its  generalization  only  through  this  character  of  community. 
Where  one  single  object  is  actually  experienced  by  different  persons,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  '  falling'  star,  its  meaning  as  a  single  object  for  the  different 
observers  can  become  logical  if  community  of  experience  takes  the  place 
of  extensive  quantity.  Again,  in  the  event  of  a  single  object  being  ex- 
perienced by  a  single  person  only,  the  meaning  is  generalized,  not  through 
extensive  quantity,  but  through  community ;  the  judgment  of  identity  is 
based  on  the  individual's  recurrent  experience,  but  possesses  the  character 
of  community  wherein  consists  its  claim  upon  other  minds.  But  when 
recurrent  experience  ^Is  to  establish  the  judgment  of  identity,  the  experi- 
ences are  read  as  different  objects.  Here  enters  the  principle  of  the 
'identity  of  indiscemibles,'  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Leibniz, 
over  against  which  may  be  set  a  principle  called  the  '  difference  of  discern- 
ibles.'  In  terms  of  the  present  paper,  the  former  means  that,  in  the 
absence  of  discernible  difference,  two  or  more  objects  are  judged  to  be  one 
and  the  same  in  recurrent  experience  ;  the  latter  means  that  in  recurrent 
experience  a  single  object,  by  reason  of  difference  discerned  in  its  appear- 
ances, is  rendered  more  than  one.  The  former  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  paranoiac  who  feels  that  everybody  is  persecuting  him  ;  the  latter,  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  we  call  '  subjective,'  who  always  sees  in  our  con- 
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duct,  however  uniform,  varied  signs  of  change.  Within  the  meaning  of 
community  two  modes  are  distinguished  :  community  *  for  whom/  where 
judgment  is  universally  held;  and  community  'by  whom/  where  the 
judgment  is  held  by  a  certain  number  only. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

TTie  Idea  of  Development  and  its  Application  to  History,     G.  Galloway. 

Mind,  No.  64,  pp.  506-534. 

Aristotle  read  the  meaning  of  becoming  as  a  transition  from  potential  to 
actual  existence,  —  a  transition  which  is  based  on  the  presence  even  in 
natural  organisms  of  an  intelligible  form  or  constitutive  idea.  For  Mill,  the 
succession  of  historical  phenomena  is  to  be  explained  by  an  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  causal  connection.  For  Hegel,  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted through  the  idea  of  development  If  the  end  does  not  operate 
throughout,  the  process  is  not  intelligible.  Phrases  like  the  '  development 
of  art  *  are  misleading  ;  for  they  suggest  that  the  particular  type  of  culture 
has  a  vital  principle  within  it,  whereas  in  truth  a  phase  of  culture  only 
exists  as  an  element  in  the  self-conscious  life  of  individual  persons.  Mental 
development  is  throughout  teleological.  Psychical  events  in  men  are  the 
kernel  of  history,  but  these  events  are  not  intelligible  apart  from  the  social 
and  spiritual  environment  which  supports  them.  It  is  given  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  each  generation  to  find  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  progress  ; 
the  problems  themselves  have  been  set  by  the  historic  life  of  humanity. 
There  is  a  continuity  in  history,  and  perhaps  it  is  progressive.  However, 
neither  a  perfect  final  state  in  time  nor  an  endless  process  in  time  is  satis- 
£iictory  as  a  goal.  The  facts  appear  to  necessitate  the  acceptance  of  some 
form  of  transcendency.  By  insisting  on  the  inner  relation  of  each  personal 
Ufe  to  the  eternal,  it  seems  possible  to  do  justice  to  personal  values,  and  like- 
wise to  maintain  that  the  meaning  of  history  is  being  realized  at  each  step 
of  the  temporal  process.  Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  solidarity  of  personal  and 
social  good,  we  can  vindicate  the  idea  of  development  in  history. 

M,    MOLLOY. 

Professor  BaUHe^s  *  Idealistic  Construction  of  Experience,*     R.  F.  Alfred 

H0ERNL6.     Mind,  No.  64,  pp.  549-571. 

Knowledge  or  experience  is  not,  in  Professor  BaiUie's  phraseology,  an 
*  adjective '  of  the  mind  or  an  event  in  the  mind,  in  contrast  with  the  world 
outside,  but  it  is  the  very  substance  of  the  mind,  its  most  concrete  form  of 
existence.  There  are  some  points  in  the  working  out  of  this  theory  of 
experience  which  Professor  Baillie  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of. 
That  many  individual  consciousnesses  have  an  identical  content  does  not 
imply  that  this  content  is  itself  a  '  self-consciousness.'  The  explanation  of 
the  problem  of  evil  also  requires  a  fuller  discussion.  Another  difficult  point 
is  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  Hegelian  uses  the  word  *  Experience.* 
Is  there  no  distinction  between  experience  *  for  us '  and  '  for  the  Absolute  *  ? 
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Is  there  no  experience  except  that  of  individual  minds  ?  The  view  that 
experience  is  found  only  in  finite  centres  seems  to  elevate  a  purely  empiri- 
cal distinction  into  an  ultimate  metaphysical  fact.  Any  theory  which  even 
seems  to  reduce  the  world  to  an  accident  of  the  existence  of  finite  minds 
violates  the  fundamental  need  of  true  Idealism.  Is  the  order  of  Experience 
from  Sensation  up  to  Religion  to  be  understood  as  logical,  or  historical, 
or  both  ?  The  problem  at  the  bottom  of  this  ambiguity  is  the  old  puzzle 
about  existence  and  essence.  Professor  Baillie  deals  with  the  problem  of 
essence  rather  than  with  that  of  existence. 

M.    MOLLOY. 

Imnudiacy,  Mediacy,  and  Coherence.     The  Editor.     Mind,  No.  65,  pp. 

20-47. 

The  view  that  all  knowledge  is  mediated  by  representative  contents  is  a 
fallacy  due  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  otherwise  explaining  erroneous, 
imaginative,  and  universal  concepts.  But  none  of  these  have  being  only 
for  thought.  The  universal  is  real  as  a  common  nature  shared  by  the  par- 
ticulars, possibilities  are  always  related  to  some  universal,  and  error  pre- 
supposes knowledge  of  logical  possibilities  at  least.  However,  cognition 
may  be  mediate  in  another  sense,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  to  us  through  infer- 
ence or  in  some  way  analogous  to  inference.  In  this  sense,  it  is  obvious 
that  not  all  knowledge  can  be  mediate.  The  immediate  element  in  it  is  of 
two  kinds :  (i)  The  immediacy  which  is  exemplified  by  self-evicLent  prop- 
ositions in  so  far  as  they  are  self-evident ;  (2)  the  immediacy  of  a  feeling 
or  sensation  as  actually  felt  or  *  sensed.'  The  second  is  the  type  of  imme- 
diacy discussed  here.  What  is  thus  immediately  given  is  never  entirely 
isolated,  but  always  cognized  as  part  of  a  context.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  separate  the  implications  from  the  datum.  The 
test  of  truth  involves  both  coherence  and  immediacy  as  its  essentially 
correlated  aspects.  Mere  immediacy  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
development  of  knowledge  ;  and,  in  the  end,  truth  cannot  be  recognized 
merely  through  its  coherence  with  other  truth.  In  the  absence  of  inmie- 
diate  cognition,  the  principle  of  coherence  would  be  like  a  lever  without  a 
fulcrum.  To  this  objection,  the  adherents  of  coherence  as  the  sole  test 
reply  that  systematic  coherence  involves  mutual  support.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  the  case.  The  prediction  based  on  an  hypothesis  does 
not  support  it,  but  only  the  empirical  verification  of  the  prediction,  which 
contains  an  immediate  datum.  They  also  urge  that  the  immediate  ceases 
to  be  immediate  in  becoming  mediated,  and  that  immediacy  is  an  imper- 
fection attaching  to  finite  knowledge.  But  immediacy  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  mediation.  It  has  a  positive  character  of  its  own,  else  there 
would  be  nothing  to  mediate  ;  and,  in  this  positive  sense,  it  is  not  destroyed 
by  mediation.  The  immediation  of  the  mediate,  which  we  call  '  verifica- 
tion,' is  just  as  essential  as  the  mediation  of  the  immediate,  which  we  call 
'  explanation.'     Ideally  perfect  knowledge  must  be  conceived  not  only  as 
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completely  mediated  but  also  as  completely  immediate.  The  interdepend- 
ence of  cognitions  presupposes  their  relative  independence.  Even  in 
affirming  that  any  one  part  is  dependent  on  the  whole,  we  affirm  that  it  is 
dependent  not  only  on  the  other  parts  but  on  itself ;  in  other  words,  we 
affirm  that  it  is  relatively  independent.  Another  objection  may  be  raised 
to  the  view  here  advocated.  It  is  stated  that  judgments  must  be  more  or 
less  transformed  in  entering  into  relations  with  other  judgments,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  judgments  in  so  far  as  they  are  unmediated  must  be  ^Ise. 
This  is  Bradley's  argument.  The  first  half  of  the  statement  is  quite  true  ; 
but  the  second  does  not  follow.  An  unmediated  judgment  never  fails  to 
affirm  its  conditions,  or  its  partiality,  at  least  implicitly ;  and  its  further 
mediation  and  transformation,  even  for  perfect  knowledge,  does  not  involve 
its  falsity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  presupposes  its  truth,  and  brings  out  its 
full  significance.  E.  H.  Hollands. 

N^n-PhenomencUity  and  Otherness,     Hubert  Foston.     Mind,  No.  65, 

pp.  1-19. 

This  article  deals  with  the  psychological  sources  of  the  belief  in  *  non- 
phenomenal  '  reality.  (I)  Touch  does  not  arouse  the  belief,  unless  it  be 
active  touch.  The  active  consciousness  is  sui  generis;  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  sensation,  and  the  phrase  '  sensations  of  resistance  *  begs  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  arouse  the  belief  in  objective  reality,  for 
it  always  transcends  the  presented  content  of  experience.  This  is  seen  in 
the  attempt  to  realize  an  unattained  end,  and  in  the  effort  of  attention  to 
get  hold  of  undisclosed  perceptual  facts,  which  are  simply  implied,  neither 
represented  nor  known.  (II)  When  thought  construes  experience  on  a 
basis  of  causation,  we  supply  unperceived  links  between  points  of  percep- 
tual experience.  Thus,  while  activity  seems  essentially  to  posit  in  the 
object  an  inaccessible  point  of  tendency,  beyond  experience,  thought,  on 
different  lines,  inevitably  supplements  phenomenal  experience  with  the 
postulation  of  a  sphere  consisting  largely  of  non-phenomenal  being  never 
coming  within  experience.  (Ill)  Feeling  is  a  non-phenomenal  element 
in  experience.  Pleasure  elusively  glides  back  into  the  subjective  region 
whenever  we  try  to  observe  it.  A  painful  state  either  loses  its  pain  when 
observed,  or  else,  if  the  padn  seriously  persists,  it  does  so  as  a  mys- 
terious threat  to  my  living  being,  towards  which  I  cannot  adopt  the 
attitude  of  an  attentive  observer  of  phenomena.  In  short,  pleasure  and 
pain  are  never  phenomena,  but  rather  exist  to  bring  meaning  to  bear 
upon  them.  Our  whole  poignant  consciousness  of  what  feeling  is^  and 
not  the  mere  attachment  of  feeling  to  certain  representative  phenomena, 
rather  than  others,  is  the  especial  basis  of  our  belief  in  the  real  existence 
of  other  men.  No  philosophy  can  safely  neglect  impulses  so  essential  to 
mental  life  as  these.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  theoretical 
residual  mind  thus  constructed  would  be  either  self-consistent  or  a  reason- 
able basis  for  a  philosophy. 

E.  H.  Hollands. 
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Pragmatisme,  humanisme,  et  veritk,     A.  Lalandb.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIII, 

I,  pp.  1-27. 

The  essential  thesis  of  Pragmatism  is  useful  and  just, — just,  in  its  insist- 
ence on  particular  and  observable  facts  as  the  basis  of  truth.  Truth  is  a 
value,  that  which  works  in  particular  cases  and  unifies  experience  demon- 
strably by  the  scientific  process.  James,  Schiller,  and  Dewey  agree  that 
the  idea  which,  as  part  of  our  experience,  helps  us  to  enter  into  relations  in 
a  satisfying  way  with  our  experience  is  truth.  Yet  experience  is  not  infi- 
nitely variable  in  arrangement ;  some  truths  have  become  fixed  ;  yet  it  was 
our  needs  which  fixed  them.  Reality  is  ever  transforming  itself  by  means 
of  our  wishes  and  thoughts.  But  how  can  truth  meet  individual  needs, 
since  in  every  individual  there  are  opposing  needs  and  tendencies  ?  Hence 
the  weakness  of  general  formulas  which  test  truth  by  actual  achievement. 
To  decide  truth  thus,  one  must  believe  true  all  that  he  personally  and 
momentarily  needs,  or  abrogate  the  principle  of  contradiction  ;  or  else,  re- 
jecting distinctions  of  subjective  and  objective,  one  must  signify  by  need  an 
impersonal  and  logical  demand,  asking  for  the  tendencies  and  needs  whose 
satisfaction  guarantees  a  logical  value  to  the  thought  which  satisfies  them. 
It  should  be  clear  that  we  cannot  pass  from  our  needs  to  our  truths,  but 
from  truths  unanimously  conceived  to  the  needs  they  satisfy.  Our  collec- 
tive thought,  conceived  as  an  ideal,  is  God.  Schiller  seems  to  doubt  this 
convergence,  and  merely  supposes  as  ideal  a  vague  harmony  which  will 
be  the  future  state  of  the  world  created  by  our  effort.  Yet  Schiller  testifies 
indirectly  to  the  necessity  for  final  agreement,  in  admitting  that  truths  are 
unified  and  validated  by  relation  to  a  Supreme  Good.  And  the  fact  that  the 
very  idea  of  humanity  is  increasingly  intelligible  gives  us  the  right  to  believe 
in  a  final  unity,  be  it  placed  at  infinity.  Moreover,  if  the  world  be  plastic 
enough  to  satisfy  all  our  needs  and  desires,  how  can  it  fail  to  satisfy  a  need 
so  powerful  and  continued  as  the  final  unity  which  all  our  efforts  at  justice 
and  science  presuppose  ?  Man  has  always  performed  an  act  of  pragmatic 
faith  in  positing  the  unity  of  truth  and  has  been  justified  by  increasing 
success. 

C.  West. 

Realism  and  the  Physical  World,    E.  B.  McGilvary.    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and 

Sci.  Meth.,  IV,  25,  pp.  683-692. 

A  new  form  of  an  old  argument  against  realism  urges  that  qualities  per- 
ceived must  all  be  numerically  identical  with  actual  qualities  or  none  can 
be.  Why  may  not  some  be  identical  and  some  different  ?  The  question 
arises  :  Can  we  furnish  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  two  classes  ?  Cer- 
tain tests  can  be  found.  The  first  is  that  of  common  experience.  In  case 
this  is  challenged  by  some  who  do  not  share  it,  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
that  of  coherence.  SchiUer*s  objection  to  the  latter,  that  the  conscious- 
ness which  condemns  a  dream  experience  is  not  the  same  which  experi- 
enced it,  is  not  effective.     An  inductive  element  now  enters.     To  secure 
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greater  coherence,  a  world  of  independent  objects  is  postulated.  Still 
another  criterion  of  objectivity  is  irradiation  of  differences.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  verify  realism  ;  only  reasons  can  be  given  for  it.  This  view  com- 
bines immediatism  and  pragmatism  ;  for  immediate  experience  presents  the 
qualities  from  which,  by  means  of  these  pragmatic  tests,  we  choose  those 
which  can  be  consistently  assumed  to  have  independent  reality.  We  con- 
stantly learn  more  concerning  these  and  must  assume  that  all  reality  is 
ultimately  knowable.  C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Physiological  Argument  against  Realism,     E.  B.  McGilvary.     J. 

of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  IV,  22,  pp.  589-601. 

Since  an  object  gives  rise  to  different  sensations  under  different  condi- 
tions of  the  sense  organs,  some  conclude  that  all  sensations  are  dependent 
on  brain  processes  and  so  subjective.  If  so,  brain  events,  too,  should  be 
subjective  and  appear  in  consciousness.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  met  by 
substituting  *  possible  perceptions '  for  brain  events,  for  these  perceptions 
are  not  possible  under  the  actual  conditions.  We  have  not  a  priori  any 
right  to  say  that  an  object  is  not  really  perceived.  Nor  does  the  objection 
that  there  are  intermediate  objects  hold,  for  the  original  object  conditions 
its  variations  as  an  object  of  awareness  through  these.  This  awareness 
remains  the  same,  though  details  change.  So  consciousness  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  the  strict  sense.  To  th^  question  as  to  how  a  past  re- 
ality, e.  g,,  a  star  whose  light  has  been  a  year  in  coming,  can  be  present 
in  consciousness,  realism  replies  that  it  is  the  same  object  in  different  rela- 
tions. If  it  be  asked  how  one  can  be  immediately  aware  of  what  is  not 
immediately  present,  we  reply  that,  when  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  '  im- 
mediately •  is  removed,  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The  question  as  to  why 
there  is  awareness  cannot  be  answered  ;  we  must  simply  accept  facts.  The 
physiological  argument  reacts  against  idealism  ;  e.  g,,  Strong  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  object  is  past  and  the  perception  present,  f.  ^.,  the  object  is 
temporally  independent  of  the  awareness.     The  argument  proves  realism. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Universe  as  Philosopher,     L.  P.  Jacks.     The  Hibbert  Journal,  VI, 

I,  pp.  18-36. 

Any  complete  philosophy  must  explain  itself  as  part  of  the  AU-of-things 
concerning  which  it  theorizes.  This  truth  is  always  fading  away  and  need- 
ing to  be  revived,  and  the  present  article  is  a  plea  for  its  revival.  Dualism. 
Naturalism,  and  Pragmatism  are  signal  examples  of  its  neglect.  The  type 
of  thinker  most  commonly  met  with  to-day  is  one  who  violently  seizes  a 
point  of  view  outside  the  problem  he  is  seeking  to  answer.  The  frequency 
of  this  error  is  largely  due  to  the  great  part  played  in  Western  life  and 
thought  by  the  relation  of  private  ownership.  We  speak  of  •  my  experi- 
ence *  in  a  way  which  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  Hindu  ;  and,  while 
•  my  science '  would  be  absurd,   •  my  philosophy  *  passes  current  every- 
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where.  For  any  form  of  Monism,  however,  it  should  be  self-evident  that 
no  interpretation  is  valid  which  fails  to  account  for  its  own  presence  as  an 
org^anic  factor  in  the  All-of-things.  This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  doctrine, 
and  in  it  Philosophy  is  at  one  with  Religion.  Our  thoughts,  as  well  as  our 
wills  '*are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.**  Every  system  of  philosophy,  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  the  Monist  must  regard  as  a  self-confession  of  Reality. 
But  if  Nature  is  one,  she  surely  cannot  be  simultaneously  in  two,  or  twenty 
minds  about  her  own  constitution.  How  is  it  possible  to  read  the  Monism 
of  Spinoza,  the  Dualism  of  Martineau,  the  Pluralism  of  James,  as  the  self- 
confessions  of  a  Single  Being  ?  This  difficulty  will  be  considered  in  another 
article.  £.  H.  Hollands. 

The  Alchemy  of  Thought.     L.  P.  Jacks.     The   Hibbert  Journal.  VI,  2. 

pp.  401-421. 

In  the  previous  article,  *'  The  Universe  as  Philosopher,"  philosophy  was 
defined  as  the  self-confession  of  Reality,  and  the  question  arose :  How 
then  can  there  be  such  radical  differences  between  philosophies  ?  But  from 
the  other  side  it  can  be  argued  with  equal  cogency  that  the  philosopher 
creates  his  world,  since  to  interpret  experience  is  to  control  it.  This  is 
certainly  an  extreme  contradiction  ;  but  in  its  very  extremeness  lies  the 
hope  of  its  solution,  and,  along  with  it,  of  the  proposed  question.  The 
opposite  conclusions  are  not  only  intelligible  but  necessary,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  lie  within  the  unity  of  a  universal  Self-consciousness. 
No  system  of  philosophy  has  any  meaning  out  of  relation  to  the  systems 
from  which  it  differs.  What,  for  example,  would  become  of  Pragmatism,  r 
if  there  were  no  Idealism  to  reject?  Philosophy  is  an  organic  whole, 
the  logical  prius  of  all  the  philosophies,  and  that  system  comes  nearest 
to  absolute  truth  which  shows  the  largest  capacity  for  taking  up  the  others 
into  itself  by  means  of  the  principle  which  is  the  living  spring  of  them  all. 
If  we  conceive  of  God  as  the  immanent  life  of  all  thought,  it  involves  the 
admission  that  not  only  is  a  plurality  of  self-expressions  compatible  with 
the  unity  and  self-consciousness  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  an  inherent  logical 
necessity,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  God  in  any  of  the  terms  that  are  applicable 
to  Spirit. 

£.   H.  Hollands. 

William  James  et  V experience  reUgieuse.     £mile  Boxttroux.     Rev.  de 
M6t.,  16,   I,  pp.  1-27. 

James  studies  religion  from  its  inner  aspect,  which  is  the  principal  one. 
His  method  is  that  of  radical  empiricism.  The  psycho-physiological  en- 
semble of  which  religious  phenomena  form  a  part  is  first  considered  ;  then 
these  are  distinguished  from  concomitant  and  related  phenomena,  and  the 
religious  element  proper  is  established.  Finally,  the  value  of  the  fact  thus 
arrived  at  is  determined.  Boutroux  summarizes  James* s  account  of  the 
various  religious  phenomena.     Religion  is  the  consciousness  of  our  partid- 
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pating  in  a  power  greater  than  ourselves,  the  desire  of  collaborating  with 
that  power  in  deeds  of  love,  of  concord,  of  peace.  Religion  is  an  essen- 
tially personal  affair  ;  there  are  as  many  forms  of  religious  experience  as 
there  are  individuals.  In  justifying  the  rational  value  of  religious  experi- 
ence, James  attacks  his  problem  from  the  so-called  pragmatic  viewpoint. 
He  judges  the  tree  from  its  fruits.  The  fruit  of  religious  life  is  sanctity. 
Faith  is  not  only  a  sufficient,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  some  of  its 
effects.  Religion  is  useful,  and  in  certain  cases  indispensable.  What  else 
does  it  require  in  order  to  be  true  ?  Thus,  setting  out  from  religious  ex- 
periences, a  theory  of  religion  itself  is  developed.  Being  experimental, 
like  science,  has  religion  the  same  claim  to  our  adherence  as  science  ? 
According  to  some,  religious  experience  is  different  from  scientific  experi- 
ence. The  relative  persistence  of  religion  is  but  a  survival  destined  to  dis- 
appear before  the  impersonal,  verifiable,  scientific  experience.  James, 
however,  maintains  that,  if  the  two  experiences  be  not  identical,  neither  is 
their  verification.  Religion  and  science,  verifiable  each  in  its  own  way, 
will  be  co-eternal.  Religion  is  the  greatest  possible  realization  of  the 
human  ego.  Science  is  rather  the  selection  and  classification  of  all  that 
can  be  an  object  of  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  the  sum-total  of  which  is 
the  so-called  objective  world.  Science  is  not  only  incapable  of  replacing 
religion,  but  it  cannot  dispense  with  subjective  reality  which  is  the  basis 
of  religion.  The  apparent  opposition  between  science  and  religion  is  the 
result  of  an  artificial  definition  of  both,  of  identifying  science  with  physical 
science,  and  religion  with  the  set  of  dogmas  which  symbolize  it  Religious 
experience  is  just  as  useful  and  authentic  as  the  scientific.  It  is  even  more 
immediate  and  concrete,  vaster  and  deeper ;  it  is  presupposed  by  and  im- 
plied in  scientific  experience.  This  is  no  logical  theory  of  James's.  It  is 
rather  the  comprehension  of  the  religious  experience  itself  in  its  complexity, 
clearly  and  penetratingly  analysed.  Science  and  religion  are  bound  to 
each  other.  Both  have  the  same  goal,  the  welfare  and  power  of  man  ;  the 
same  method,  experience,  induction,  hypothesis ;  the  same  field,  human 
consciousness,  religion  dealing  with  the  whole  and  science  with  but  a  part. 
Scientists  may  contend  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  '  experience  *  of  James 
is  no  experience,  scientifically  speaking.  Scientific  experience  afi&rms,  not 
that  something  seems  to  me  to  be  thus  and  thus,  but  that  something  is. 
Yet  does  science  exhaust  all  experience  ?  Is  not  scientific  experience  of  a 
derived  and  artificial  nature,  related  to  a  real  experience  of  life  and  reality, 
which  would  thus  be  the  first  and  the  true  experience  ?  Religious  experi- 
ence is  not  by  itself  objective.  It  is  faith  that  gives  it  an  objective  char- 
acter. Belief  or  faith  is  at  the  heart  of  all  knowledge.  Again,  the  title 
*  religious*  has  been  denied  to  James* s  experience.  None  the  less  it  is 
the  belief  implicit  in  the  religious  experience,  which  characterizes  it  both  as 
experience  and  as  religious.  If  feeling  is  the  soul  of  religion,  belief  and 
institutions  are  its  heart. 

R.  A.  TSANOPF. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

751^  Nature  of  Feeling  and  Will  and  Their  Relations.    Wilbur  M.  Urban. 

Psych.  Rev..  XIV,  5,  pp.  299-314. 

The  problem  of  feeling  and  will  depends  upon  the  distinction  between 
appreciative  and  non-appreciative  description.  The  distinction  between 
feeling  as  passive  and  will  as  active  is  an  appreciative  distinction.  When 
these  distinctions  are  taken  to  apply  to  content  from  which  meaning  has 
been  abstracted,  contradictions  arise.  Dualistic  theories  take  the  distinc- 
tion as  non-appreciative  and  ultimate ;  while  monistic  theories  insist  that 
the  distinctions  are  either  appreciative  or  are  'pure  logical  artifacts/  and 
that  there  is  an  identity  of  feeling  elements  underlying  all  these  distinctions. 
Dualistic  theories  try  to  reduce  the  relations  between  feeling  and  will  to 
causal  psychic  determination,  {a)  Psychological  hedonism  maintains  that 
feeling  as  a  passive  state  is  the  effect  of  content.  But  there  are  impulses 
which  have  no  conscious  hedonic  antecedent.  It  is  shown  that  this  is  a 
virtual  acceptance  of  the  '  identity  *  theory,  {b)  The  second  theory  of  de- 
pendence is  that  all  feelings  have  as  their  necessary  antecedent  some  phase 
of  conscious  conation.  But  certain  emotions,  as  surprise  and  fear,  appear 
without  any  conative  experience  as  their  antecedent.  In  any  case,  the 
causal  relation  can  be  made  universal  only  by  supplementing  immediate 
experience  with  hypothetical  conceptual  constructions.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that  the  dependence  of  feeling  on  conation  can  be  established 
only  when  we  modify  our  proposition  to  read  conation  or  conative  disposi- 
tion. The  '  monistic '  theory  denies  that  the  distinction  of  feeling  and  will 
is  fundamental.  Wundt  holds  that  feeling  and  will  presuppose  each  other  ; 
and  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  due  to  the  point  of  view,  and 
therefore  purely  conceptual.  Brentano  held  a  similar  view,  prior  to 
Wundt.  He  held  that  affective  volitional  meanings  form  a  continuous 
series,  where  distinction  is  relative  and  conceptual.  The  dualist  must 
show  at  what  point  feeling  ends  and  conation  begins.  Hence  efforts  to  mark 
off  the  active  and  passive  aspects  of  experience  must  prove  unsuccessful. 
And  this  gives  positive  ground  for  our  definition  of  worth  as  'affective- 
volitional  meaning.*  This  distinction,  made  by  the  monistic  theory,  is  one 
of  recognitive  and  selective  meaning.  The  passive  and  active  are  differ- 
ences of  genetic  mode.  Feeling  and  desire  are  differences  of  functional 
meaning,  not  of  content  The  worth  of  an  object  is  its  affective-volitional 
meaning,  and  is  given  in  feeling  attitudes  in  which  there  is  always  reference 
to  conation.  Feeling  always  presupposes  conative  tendency  ;  and  desire, 
feeling  disposition.  The  disposition  is  the  significant  concept  in  the 
definition.  E.  Jordan. 

A  Fourth  Progression  in  the  Relation  of  Body  and  Mind.     R.  W.  Sel- 

LARS.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  5,  pp.  315-328. 

According  to  Baldwin,  there  are  three  *  progressions  * :  (i)  The  projective 
progression,  which  reads  :  projects  become  personal-pr.  and  thing-pr. ;  (2) 
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the  subjective  progression,  which  reads  :  personal-pr.  become  subject-self 
and  object-self ;  and  (3)  the  ejective  progression,  which  reads  :  object-self 
becomes  mind  and  body,  —  the  last  alone  representing  complete  dualism  of 
body  and  mind.  A  further  progress  in  this  relation  of  body  and  mind  the 
author  calls  ** a  fourth  progression.*'  It  is  a  new  progression  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  other  three  progressions  ;  it  arises  as  the  consequence  of  a 
changed  standpoint,  and  may  be  designated  the  progression  of  '  duplica- 
tion.* Recent  writers  regard  the  mind-body  relation  as  capable  of  treat- 
ment in  psychology  as  a  methodological  distinction  rather  than  a  meta- 
physically existential  one.  Certain  of  its  expounders  arrive  at  their  view 
by  means  of  an  analysis  of  the  genetic  conditions  under  which  the  mind- 
body  differentiation  first  makes  itself  felt  in  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
Others  attain  the  position  by  a  flank  movement,  emphasizing,  to  begin  with, 
the  insoluble  contradictions  with  which  one  is  met  when  the  distinction  is 
treated  as  resting  on  existential  differences  in  the  primordial  elements  in 
the  cosmos.  Thus,  considerable  unanimity  has  been  developing  of  late 
years  in  regard  to  the  methodological  character  of  the  theories  of  physi- 
ology and  psychology  in  respect  to  this  relation.  The  psychical  and  the 
physical  are  incompatible  only  because  we  have  made  them  so  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  scientific  description  of  the  universe.  The  distinction  is 
a  functional  one,  instrumental  to  the  practical  ends  represented  in  their 
methodological  demands.  In  view  of  such  agreement,  the  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  the  body  to  mind  seems  to  be  the  discussion  of  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  a  problem  at  all.  Some  thinkers,  however,  still  hold  to 
interaction,  while  others  render  allegiance  to  parallelism,  ^ven  those  who 
advocate  parallelism  generally  admit  that  consciousness  is  not  a  negligible 
factor.  There  must  be  some  ghost  here  which  will  not  down.  The  author 
thinks  that  body  (organism)  must  drop  out  of  one's  experience  in  the  same 
way  that  mind  does,  and  supports  his  conclusion  by  such  neurological  and 
pathological  facts  as  cerebral  localization  and  the  alleged  discovery  that 
consciousness  arises  only  in  a  circuit  of  at  least  five  neurons  involving  the 
Golgi  cell,  type  ii.  Thus,  the  author's  position  is  naturalistic,  but  not 
materialistic,  since  matter  has  disappeared  and  left  process.  If  his  argu- 
ments hold,  'reality'  becomes  a  more  inclusive  term  than  'experience,* 
existentially  speaking,  and  the  organism  is  more  than  the  individual's  ex- 
perience. The  organism  is  not  matter  at  all  in  the  old  metaphysical  sense, 
but  is  in  the  same  complex  evolving  world  with  the  rocks  and  trees  and  air 
and  water.     It  is  a  matter  of  function  and  process. 

T.  Nakashima. 

The  Psychology  of  Mysticism,     t,.  BouTROUX.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVIII,   2,  pp. 

182-195. 

Mysticism  consists  in  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  manifests 
itself  most  essentially  in  ecstacy.  The  starting-point  of  its  development  is 
an  aspiration  towards  the  Good,  which  the  heart  demands  and  which  the 
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mind  cannot  conceive.  In  the  mystic  this  state  is  profound  and  lasting, 
and  the  soul  gradually  forms  an  idea  of  the  object  of  its  aspiration.  The 
second  phase  is  an  effort  to  convert  the  idea  into  feeling.  The  means  em- 
ployed are  purification  and  asceticism.  The  third  state,  called  ecstacy,  is 
the  reunion  of  the  soul  with  her  object,  and  manifests  itself  through  the  feel- 
ing of  love.  To  love  is  added  the  intuition  of  intelligence.  The  true 
order  of  events,  however,  is  the  inverse  of  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
to  the  immediate  consciousness.  The  fourth  phase  is  a  return  upon  the 
former  life,  and  a  new  orientation  as  regards  both  judgipent  and  conduct. 
In  the  fifth  phase,  the  supernatural  life  must  be  developed  and  realized  in 
all  its  fullness.  Investigated  from  the  mystic's  point  of  view,  subjectively, 
several  observations  may  be  made.  Beneath  the  conscious  there  is  the  un- 
conscious, more  and  more  accessible  to  a  consciousness  which  methodically 
and  with  increasing  intensity  searches  out  the  ultimate  causes  of  our 
thoughts  and  the  most  secret  springs  of  our  actions.  By  experimentation 
the  mystic  attempts  to  convert  the  abstract  idea  of  certain  feelings  into  a 
reality  of  the  soul ;  for  feelings  are  primitive,  knowledge  is  dependent 
and  comes  afterward.  God  is  divine  grace  present  within  ourselves  ;  grace 
becomes  liberty  superior  to  all  temporal  conditions  ;  and  liberty  is  love. 
This  ideal  love  is  the  foundation  of  being  and  the  substance  of  ourselves. 
Viewed  objectively,  the  phenomena  of  mysticism  seem  referable  to  two 
affections  of  the  mind,  —  to  auto-suggestion  and  mono-ideism.  These  affec- 
tions are  not,  however,  always  pathological,  but  are  definite  conditions  of 
existence  for  every  man  who  reflects.  The  absolute  value  of  mysticism 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  idea  which  the  mystic  presents  to  conscious- 
ness as  its  supreme  and  exclusive  object.  Psychology  discovers  two  prob- 
lems in  mysticism  :  Is  there,  beside  an  individual  life,  a  universal  life 
also  ?  What  is  the  relation  between  them,  and  how  can  the  second  be  fully 
realized  ?  Certain  mystics  hold  to  the  abolition  of  the  individual  life ; 
others  make  the  condition  of  the  universal  life  the  enlargement  of  the 
bounds  of  individual  consciousnesses  until  they  mutually  interpenetrate. 

F.  A.  Peek. 

Essai sur  r histoire  naturelie  des  idies,     Maurice  Milliouo.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXXIII,  2,  pp.  1 13-144. 

We  need  a  history  of  mind  which  can  trace  the  common  mental  attitudes 
of  the  principal  historical  epochs.  But,  in  order  to  know  the  mind  of 
an  epoch,  one  must  know  the  movements,  interests,  habits,  and  aspirations 
which  compose  it.  One  must  know,  moreover,  the  laws  of  mental  combi- 
nation. There  may,  indeed,  be  mental  types,  natural  correlations  of  psy- 
chic elements ;  and  to  determine  some  of  these  would  illuminate  moral 
history.  Now  of  all  these  correlations  ideas  are  indices  ;  yet  not  all  ideas 
are  such  indices.  Again,  ideas  play  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  men- 
tal syntheses  ;  a  false  idea,  however,  can  perform  this  function  as  well  as 
a  true  idea ;  a  false  idea  can  be  a  protection  and  a  rallying  sign.     We 
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must  admit  that  ideas  have  a  logical  value  which  makes  their  truth,  and  a 
psychological  value  which  makes  their  action,  and  their  truth  is  no  more  the 
measure  of  their  action  than  their  action  is  of  their  truth.  That  is  why 
the  history  of  ideas  should  be  connected  with  the  history  of  minds.  In 
the  same  mind  one  finds  strange  unions  of  opposed  principles  ;  one  meets, 
for  instance.  Christian  anarchists  and  humanitarian  pessimists.  But  the 
psychological  function  of  ideas  is  obviously  izx  more  complex  than  their 
logical  function.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  manifestations  of  an  idea 
in  diverse  epochs  form  a  series  with  transitions.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
soul  always  presents  a  connection  of  parts  of  which  ideas  are  indices ;  so 
that  ideas  are  not  merely  connected  externally  by  association,  but  internally 
and  more  profoundly,  and  the  terms  of  the  relations  are  often  uncon- 
scious :  affective  tendencies,  intellectual,  social,  and  habitual  reactions, 
which  we  can  in  a  measure  classify,  becoming  mental  types,  but  these  psy- 
chic groups  have,  of  course,  less  fixity  than  animal  species. 

C.  West. 

De  V  intuition  dans  V  acte  de  V  esprit,     Georges  Dwelshauvers.     Rev. 

de  M^.,  i6,  I,  pp.  55-65. 

All  thought  is  the  analysis  of  intuition.     The  state  of  intuition  is  emotive ; 
the  unity  of  the  mental  act  is  not  a  logical,  but  a  pre-logical  unity.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  affirmation  of  the  object  can  dispense  with  intuition 
and  manage  with  purely  logical  conditions.     The  unity  of  the  object  implies 
the  unity  ot  the  affirmation  which  posits  it.     Every  object  is  at  the  same  time 
a  subject.    This  is  valid  not  only  of  animate  objects,  but  also  of  all  others. 
One  might  endeavor  to  explain  this  by  means  of  the  categories,  by  placing 
personality  among  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  categories  are  the  laws 
of  representation ;   they  are  inseparable  from  the  thought  of  the  object 
Hence  it  is  not  the  categories  that  posit  the  objects  as  subjects,  but  rather 
the  intuitive  acts  themselves  ;  as  if,  at  the  moment  of  perceiving,  the  act 
of  some  other  ego  coincided  with  our  own.     The  artist  and  the  scientist  may 
both  spend  long  periods  of  thought-preparation  and  thought-elaboration ; 
but  the  act  of  recognition  itself  is  a  momentary  flash,  a  sudden  inner  vision 
of  the  truth.    Finally,  the  belief  in  the  external  world  depends  upon  intuition. 
Reasoning  transforms  the  concrete  fact  of  intuition  into  a  '  phenomenon*  of 
thought-analysis.     Yet  it  is  wrong  to  posit  an  irreducible  opposition  between 
intuition  and  reason  ;  the  two  can  be  complementary  without  contradicting 
each  other.     The  mental  act  in  its  integrity  is  j  ust  as  affective  as  it  is  rational ; 
it  is  intuitive,  previous  to  its  self-recognition  by  means  of  reflection.     Crea- 
tion is  no  mere  matter  of  abstract  reasoning ;  it  always  contains  an  irre- 
ducible basis  of  emotion  and  intuition.     We  affirm  the  external  world,  be- 
cause, in  perceiving  it,  we  create  it  anew.     Analysis  starts  from  and  ends 
in  intuition.     The  vision  of  genius  is  the  supreme  affirmation  of  the  things 
and  of  itself ;  it  is  creation  ;  it  is  belief  and  intuition  all  in  one. 

R.    A.    TSANOFF. 
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NOTES. 

Dr.  Otto  Pflcidcrcr,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin  University,  died  at 
his  home  in  Gross-Iichterfelde  9n  July  i8.  Professor  Pfieiderer  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  modern  teachers  and  writers  of  theology,  and  his  death 
will  be  regretted  by  the  many  Americans  who  enjoyed  his  instruction  in 
Germany  or  met  him  during  his  visits  to  the  United  States.  Professor 
Pfieiderer  was  bom  near  Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg,  in  1839,  ^^^  studied  at 
Tiibingen  under  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  from  1857  to  186 1.  After  prac- 
tical work  in  the  ministry,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Theology  at  Jena  in 
1870,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Berlin. 

Among  his  works,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
may  be  mentioned  :  Die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen  undihre  GeschichU,  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1869;  Moral  und  Religion,  Leipzig,  1872;  Paulinismus,  Leipzig, 
1873 ;  Religionsphilosophie  auf  Geschichtlicher  Grundlage,  Berlin,  1878, 
third  edition,  1894,  2  vols.  (  I,  Geschichte  der  Religionsphilosophie  von 
Spinoia  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart;  II,  Geschichte-speculaHve  Reltgionsphilo- 
sophie)  ;  Grundriss  der  Christlichen  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre,  Berlin, 
1880 ;  Das  Urchristentum,  Berlin,  1887  ;  Eniwicklung  der  protesiant- 
ischen  Theolo^ie  seit  Kant,  Berlin,  1892  ;  Religion  und  Religionen,  1906; 
Entstehung  des  Christentums,  1907. 

In  1885  Professor  Pfieiderer  gave  a  course  of  Hibbert  Lectures  in  London 
on  "The  Influence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  Christianity.**  In  1894-95  he 
was  the  Gifford  Lecturer  in  Edinburgh  University,  his  subject  being  '*The 
Philosophy  and  Development  of  Religion.'*  At  the  Congress  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  held  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Philosophical  Section  on  *'  The  Relation  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  to  the  Other  Sciences.**  Professor  Pfieiderer  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  United  States  last  year  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Relig- 
ious Liberals,  at  Boston,  which  he  addressed  on  '*  The  Evolution  of  the  Ideal 
Truth  of  Christianity  from  Its  Traditional  Forms.**  During  the  autumn 
he  also  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Brooklyn  and  at  Harvard,  Cornell,  and 
Columbia  Universities.  He  was  admired  as  a  brilliant  and  forceful  speaker, 
and  won  the  love  of  aU  who  came  to  know  him  personally  for  his  simplicity 
of  manner  and  manly  honesty. 

News  has  just  arrived  of  the  death  of  another  distinguished  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Professor  Friedrich  Paulsen  died 
at  his  home  at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  on  August  14.  A  notice  of  his  life 
and  work  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

Professor  A.  E.  Taylor,  of  McGill  University,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  recently  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bosanquet. 
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Professor  S.  £.  Mezes  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Philosophy  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Professor  W.  C.  Murray,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  Dalhousie 
College,  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Professor  Warner  Fite,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  that  institution. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Caldwell,  Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  at  Ursinus  College. 

Dr.  M.  S.  McDonald,  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  McGill  University. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals : 

Mind,  No.  67  :  Leslie  J.  Walker^  Martineau  and  the  Humanists ;  Leon-- 
ardj.  Russell,  Space  and  Mathematical  Reasoning ;  Angela  Crespi,  The 
Principle  of  Causality  in  Italian  Scientific  Philosophy  ;  Helen  Wodekonse, 
Judgment  and  Apprehension ;  A,  Sidgwick,  The  Ambiguity  of  Pragma- 
tism ;  F.  C  S.  Schiller,  Is  Mr.  Bradley  a  Pragmatist  ?  E,  E.  C.  Jones, 
Precise  and  Numerical  Identity ;  /.  N.  Shearman,  Infinite  Divisibility ; 
Critical  Notices ;  New  Books ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes. 

The  International  Journal  op  Ethics,  XVIII,  4 :  Carl  Heath,  The 
Treatment  of  Homicidal  Criminals ;  Alfred  H  Lloyd,  the  Relation  of 
Righteousness  to  Brute  Facts  ;  /.  Ellis  McTaggart,  The  Individualism  of 
Value  ;  William  M,  Salter,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as  a  Social  Critic  ;  George 
Unwin,  A  Note  on  the  English  Character ;  Walter  Libby,  Two  Fictitious 
Ethical  Types  ;  W.  /  Roberts,  The  Racial  InterpreUtion  of  History  and 
Politics ;  Frank  T,  Carlton,  Is  America  Morally  Decadent  ?    Book  Reviews. 

The  American  Journal  op  Psychology,  XIX,  3 :  Elsie  Murray,  A 
Qualitative  Analysis  of  Tickling :  Its  Relation  to  Cutaneous  and  Organic 
Sensation  ;  Frederick  L,  Wells,  A  Neglected  Measure  of  Fatigue ;  John 
Bascom,  Laurens  Perseus  Hickok ;  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  The  Effect  of 
Practice  in  the  Case  of  a  Purely  Intellectual  Function  ;  William  H  Bum- 
ham,  The  Problem  of  Fatigue ;  Literature  ;  Notes. 

The  Psychological  Review,  XV,  4:  /.  M.  Meyer,  The  Nervous 
Correlate  of  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness  ;  H,  Heath  Bawden,  Studies 
in  iCsthetic  Value :  (I)  The  Nature  of  ^Esthetic  Value ;  J?.  W.  Sellars, 
An  Important  Antinomy ;  O,  Nagel,  On  Seeing  in  the  Dark :  Remarks  on 
the  Evolution  of  the  Eye  ;  B,  H  Bode,  Some  Recent  Definitions  of  Con- 
sciousness. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  V,  7:  Shepherd  Ivory  Frani,  A 
Physiological  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  ;  Literature  ;  Books 
Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 
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The  Monist,  XVIII,  3  ;  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  Pragmatism ;  O.  F.  Cook, 
Heredity  Related  to  Memory  and  Instinct;  Pierre  Beziau,  The  Third 
Movement  of  the  Earth;  Pierre  Beziau,  Warm  Epochs  and  Glacial 
Epochs ;  Francis  C  Russell,  Hints  for  the  Elucidation  of  Mr.  Pierce's 
Logical  Work  ;  Charles  S.  S,  Pierce,  Some  Amazing  Mazes  (Concluded)  ; 
Criticisms  and  Discussions ;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

The  Journal  op  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientipic  Methods, 
V,  14 :  John  E.  Boodin,  Energy  and  Reality  :  (I)  Is  Experience  Self 
Supporting  ?  John  Dewey,  The  Logical  Character  of  Ideas  ;  Reviews  and 
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ON  THE   MEANING  OF  TRUTH.* 

THE  philosopher  labors  under  a  difficulty  which  is  not  felt  in 
the  several  sciences  :  the  terms  which  he  employs,  at  least 
when  any  of  the  larger  and  more  interesting  problems  are  in 
question,  are,  almost  without  exception,  what  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  *  literary '  terms.  They  have  no  single  determinate  mean- 
ing. They  cover  a  variety  of  meanings  which  imperceptibly 
shade  into  one  another.  They  are  like  living  things,  and  in  the 
actual  business  of  intellectual  intercourse  they  have  a  bland  and 
genial  way  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  company  they  keep. 
This  is  one  reason  why  philosophical  discussions  are  in  their 
unique  way  so  humanly  interesting,  and  also  one  reason  why 
they  are  apparently  so  interminable.  We  are  forced  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  market-place,  which  means  we  must  use  terms 
that  lack  precision.  Since  every  one  uses  these  terms,  every 
one  understands  them,  —  until  he  is  brought  to  book  and  asked 
to  define  his  meaning.  Then  he  finds  it  well  nigh  impossible 
so  to  define  his  meaning  as  to  make  it  include  all  he  intends 
the  term  to  cover  without  at  the  same  time  including  a  great 
deal  more.  Truth  is  just  such  a  term.  We  all  use  it,  and  all 
know  what  it  means,  until  we  try  to  make  that  meaning  definite 
and  explicit.  Then  even  those  who  should  be  experts  are  non- 
plussed. 

The  first  answer  that  one  is  tempted  to  make  to  "jesting 
Pilate's  "  question  is  the  sophists'  answer :  "  There  are  truths 
many,  and  no  lack  of  definitions  of  them."  But  if  a  Socratic  gad- 
fly is  on  hand  to  rouse  us  from  our  sluggishness  by  urging  :  "  But 

>  Read  as  part  of  the  *  discussion '  of  this  subject  at  the  Cornell  meeting  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association,  December  28,  1907. 
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do  truths  differ  as  truths  because  there  are  many  of  them,  or  not 
rather  from  some  other  quality  ?  Is  there  not  some  common 
definition  of  them  all  ?  "  —  then  we  can  no  longer  rest  content 
until  we  have  succeeded,  to  our  own  satisfaction  at  least,  in 
framing  a  definition  which  will  include  all  the  special  cases,  doing 
full  justice  to  each,  even  to  those  where  in  popular  usage  '  to  be 
true  *  is  apparently  equivalent  to  '  to  be  loyal,'  and  to  those  where 
truth  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  the  lie. 

We  might  pause  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to  point  out  certain 
things  about  truth  regarding  which  it  would  seem  as  if  we  ought 
all  speedily  to  reach  agreement.  They  are  matters  so  obvious 
that  my  only  excuse  for  mentioning  them  is  the  fact  that,  in  recent 
discussions,  they  have  been  brought  to  the  fore  with  a  g^eat  flourish 
of  trumpets  as  if  their  recognition  constituted  in  some  way  the 
distinctive  achievement,  and  the  special  recommendation,  of  a  par- 
ticular philosophical  sect  that  has  lately  come  into  prominence. 
Surely  we  can  all  agree,  when  we  are  satisfied  to  speak  in  a  large 
and  loose  way,  that  "  true  ideas  are  those  that  we  can  assimilate, 
validate,  corroborate,  and  verify  ";  that  our  notion  of  truth  is 
"  bound  up  with  the  way  in  which  one  moment  in  our  experience 
may  lead  us  towards  other  moments  which  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  have  been  led  to  ";  that  a  true  theory  is  a  theory  that  will 
work,  and  that  its  working  means  that  ''  it  must  mediate  between 
all  previous  truths  and  certain  new  experiences  ";  that  it  is  in  the 
long  run  the  expedient  way  of  thinking  ;  that  in  getting  truth  we 
always  start  with  experience,  and  to  experience  must  ever  keep 
returning  ;  that  truth  does  not  hang  in  the  air,  an  inert  static  rela- 
tion, but  that  it  lives  in  actual  experience.*  Incidentally,  too,  we 
all  do  agree  in  using  the  word  *  concrete '  as  an  adjective  of 
approval  in  describing  our  own  view,  while  condemning  all  the 
views  of  our  opponents  as  more  or  less  '  abstract'  And  surely 
we  can  all  join  the  choir  of  the  pragmatists,  and  with  them  sing 
the  praises  of  truth  and  its  practical  value.  Have  we  not  all  of 
us,  when  the  philistines  have  scornfully  described  us  as  mere 
theorists  indulging  in  idle  speculation,  met  their  accusation  by 
trying  to  show,  what  we  all  devoutly  believe,  that  our  pursuit  is 

^  James,  Pragmatism^  pp.  201,  216,  ei pauim. 
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in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  practical,  and  that  the  truth  which 
we  seek  has  a  value  for  the  daily  business  of  life. 

The  issue,  in  so  far  as  there  is  an  issue  between  us,  would  be 
more  sharply  defined  if  we  would  only,  once  for  all,  take  these 
things  for  granted,  and  turn  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Now,  pass- 
ing by  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  attempt  to  define  truth  in  terms 
of  the  expedient,  —  a  matter  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere,* 
—  what  I  find  it  most  impossible  to  accept  in  the  so-called  '  new  * 
view  is  the  doctrine  that  Mr.  Schiller  expresses  when  he  says  that 
"the  truth  of  an  assertion  depends  upon  its  verification,"  or  that 
Professor  James  expresses  when  he  writes :  "  Truth  happens  to 
an  idea.  ...  Its  verity  is  an  event,  a  process :  the  process  namely 
of  its  verifying  itself."  That  the  psychological  experience  of 
truth-getting  is  the  experience  of  a  verifying  process  is  true 
enough,  —  tautological  even,  —  but  this  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  truth  that  is  so  got.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  to  the 
structure  of  experience,  and  that  means  the  structure  of  things 
and  the  structure  of  minds  as  well,  that  I  turn  for  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  my  ideas.  But  in  doing  so  I  am  necessarily  taking 
it  for  granted  that  my  ideas  are,  in  advance  of  such  processes  of 
confirmation  or  refutation,  either  true  or  false.  For  example,  I 
may  have  inferred  from  certain  lines  on  Mars  that  they  indicate  the 
presence  of  canals,  and  therefore  of  inhabitants,  and  I  may  there- 
upon assert  that  Mars  is  inhabited.  This  is  either  true  or  false  now, 
though  no  one  has  yet  experienced  the  verifying  process.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  denying 
it,  and  yet  its  denial  is  clearly  involved  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
truth  with  the  verifying  process,  and  is  expressly  stated  in  some 
of  the  writings  of  the  pragmatists.  There  is  a  striking  passage  in 
Professor  James's  Pragmatism,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
did  not  keep  it  definitely  in  view  throughout  his  discussion  of 
truth.  It  should  certainly  lead  him  to  temper  his  strictures 
on  "  intellectualism,"  and,  I  think,  to  modify  his  own  account  of 
truth.  He  writes :  "  When  new  experiences  lead  to  retrospec- 
tive judgments,  using  the  past  tense,  what  these  judgments  utter 
was  true,  even  though  no  past  thinker  had  been  led  there."  *  Surely 

^This  joarnal,  NoTember,    1907,   p.   632;   and  article,  ''Latter-day  Flowing 
Philosophy,*'  in  University  0/ California  Publicaiions,  Philosophy,  Vol.  I. 
*  Pragmatism,  p.  223. 
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this  is  a  recognition  of  truth  as  meaning  a  relation  that  obtains 
prior  to  the  process  of  truth-getting,  and  it  is  enough  to  admit 
the  entering  wedge  for  all  the  intellectualism  you  please. 

Now  the  idealist,  like  his  first  cousin  the  realist,  starts  from, 
and  emphasizes,  perhaps  at  times  over-emphasizes,  the  objective 
side  of  truth ;  the  pragmatist  starts  from,  and  emphasizes,  and  I 
think  over-emphasizes,  the  subjective  side. 

It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  take  the  agreement  formula,  the 
notion  that  true  ideas  are  those  that  copy  or  agree  with  reality, 
as  the  original,  natural,  instinctive,  and  obvious  meaning  of  truth. 
Such  a  formula  is,  in  fact,  unintelligible  until  after  the  appearance 
of  the  sceptical  individualism  which  would  separate  the  knower 
from  the  world  of  reality  which  he  seeks  to  know.  The  natural 
standpoint  is  far  more  object-minded.  The  history  of  science 
and  of  philosophy  clearly  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  Men 
sought  after  truth,  knew  what  they  meant,  and  were  more  or  less 
successful  in  their  search,  long  before  they  were  sufficiently  self- 
conscious  and  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  understand  what  the 
agreement  formula  means.  And  we  get  much  light  on  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  truth  by  going  back  to  these  earlier  thinkers 
to  see  what  it  was  they  were  actually  after  when  they  were  seek- 
ing truth,  and  before  they  had  ever  thought  to  ask,  What  is 
truth  ?  Now  what  they  were  after  was  the  discovery  of  actual 
relations  that  obtained  in  the  world  of  experience,  and  relations 
of  such  a  kind  as  would  enable  them  to  tie  together  diverse  ex- 
periences. What  they  sought  was  the  hidden  unity  behind  the 
manifest  diversity  of  the  world  about  them,  the  abiding  sub- 
stratum of  changing  things.  In  a  word,  they  sought  to  anchor 
the  passing  experience,  to  give  it  a  setting  where  it  would  stay 
put.  Of  course,  they  got  into  all  sorts  of  difficulty  when,  in 
their  simple  innocence,  they  conceived  unity  as  excluding  vari- 
ety, fixity  as  excluding  change.  But  it  is  still  natural  for  us  all, 
whether  students  of  philosophy  or  of  science,  to  take  truth  in 
the  first  instance  thus  objectively  as  meaning  the  discovery  of 
unity  in  experience,  the  discovery  of  the  abiding  reality  of  the 
world  of  changing  things.  Only  we  have  been  learning  more 
and  more,  as  the  result  of  bitter  experiences,  to  conceive  of  unity 
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and  variety  as  correlative,  permanence  and  change  as  correlative, 
and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  avoid  some  of  the  pit-falls  of  the 
earlier  thinkers.  Abstract  unity,  and  abstract  permanence,  and 
the  other-worldly  view  of  truth  which  they  inspired,  had  suffi- 
ciently exhibited  their  futility  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 
None  the  less  the  prime  intellectual  need  is  still  to  find  unity 
and  permanence.  How  shall  these  be  interpreted  concretely  ? 
That  is  the  problem.  To  conceive  of  truth  as  the  discovery  of 
the  hidden  harmony  of  all  things,  as  the  discovery  of  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  law,  as  the  discovery  of  the  single  thread  of 
meaning  that  runs  through  all  things  and  guides  all  things,  — 
these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  early  thinkers  sought  a  so- 
lution of  this  problem.  When,  however,  philosophy  had  once 
reached  the  full  stature  of  self-consciousness  in  the  discovery 
that  man  inevitably  measures  all  things  for  himself,  and  by 
standards  that  are  his  own  ways  of  thinking,  it  became  hence- 
forth obvious  that  the  reality  which  is  the  object  of  truth  must 
be  conceived  anthropocentrically  and  teleologically,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  humanistically  and  in  the  light  of  purpose.  Herewith  we 
are  thrown  back  on  our  original  quest,  which  must  now  be  taken 
up  afresh,  for  this  Protagorean  insight  seems  to  be  the  triumph 
of  the  many  at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  the  one,  and  to  leave  us 
with  truth  hanging  in  the  air,  subjective  and  unstable.  In  the 
presence  of  this  situation,  and  in  order  to  save  truth  from  being 
lost  in  the  anarchy  of  opinions  which  such  a  doctrine  seems  to 
threaten,  one  is  then  prone,  and  if  his  temperament  be  poetical 
or  religious  this  proneness  is  particularly  pronounced,  forthwith 
to  project  the  anthropos  who  shall  be  the  only  genuine  measurer 
of  truth  up  into  the  clouds,  to  view  him  as  the  man  in  the 
heavens,  and  as  also  the  man  in  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
conceive  of  the  purpose  or  telos  as  the  object  of  a  universal  will. 
But  while  this  conception  may  have  its  value  to  the  poet  and  the 
saint,  for  purposes  of  praying  and  dreaming  and  writing  poetry, 
how  can  it  be  of  any  service  in  the  drudgery  of  prosaic  life  ?  Is 
not  this  just  an  attempt  to  "bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  of 
heavenly  things  "  ?  Is  it  not  simply  re-introducing  the  old  bar- 
ren notion  of  abstract  unity  and  permanence  ?     For  one  cannot. 
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of  course,  take  one's  own  standpoint  to  be  that  of  the  absolute 
knower  of  all  truth,  and  seek  to  determine  how  things  actually 
are  by  determining  how  it  is  best  for  them  to  be.  But  one  has 
a  second  string  to  one's  bow.  That  conception  of  a  universal 
mind  may  remain  the  inspiration  of  the  thinker  as  well  as  of  the 
saint,  but  we  are  forced  none  the  less  modestly  to  begin  where 
we  now  are,  with  just  the  experiential  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  and  proceed  to  make  good  our  slow  steps  in  the 
direction  of  that  desired  goal.  At  the  same  time,  the  form  which 
that  progress  takes  is  determined  by  that  ideal.  For,  take  any 
object,  any  bit  of  experience  whatsoever;  if  your  judgments 
about  it  are  clear  and  definite  and  coherent  one  with  another,  if, 
moreover,  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable  you  to  read  the 
meaning  of  this  object  so  that  it  shall  define,  and  in  turn  be  de- 
fined by,  all  other  objects  of  the  same  order,  if,  finally,  they  en- 
able you  to  put  this  bit  of  experience  in  its  larger  time  context  as 
well,  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  its  genesis  and  probable  destiny,  — 
then,  and  in  so  far,  your  judgments  concerning  it  are  true. 

Truth  is  always  conceiving  a  particular  object  in  the  light  of  its 
*  idea,'  its  concrete  universal,  that  is  to  say,  simply  conceiving  it 
in  its  total  context  or  setting.  This  it  is  that  gives  the  unity  and 
permanence  that  thought  is  after ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
is  a  unity  and  permanence  that  lives  in  and  through  variety  and 
change.     This  is  the  broad  conception  of  truth. 

Truth  is  not  a  copy  of  reality.  Truth  is  in  question  just  as 
much  where  we  are  dealing  with  unrealities  as  where  we  are 
dealing  with  realities.  Centaurs  are  unreal.  Yet  for  all  that  it  is 
true  that  Cheiron  was  a  centaur,  and  it  is  true  that  he  carried 
Achilles  on  his  back  and  fed  him  on  bear's  marrow.  Otherwise 
Achilles  would  not  be  Achilles,  and  Homer  would  not  be  Homer. 
So  I  can  tell  the  truth  about  my  castles  in  Spain.  Again,  it  is  a 
matter  of  congruity  and  coherence  and  of  finding  the  context 
within  which  the  object  gets  defined.  But  of  course  the  concep- 
tion of  Cheiron  is  incongruous  )^th  the  prosaic  world  of  the 
anatomist  I  cannot  live  in  my  castles  in  Spain,  and,  if  I  over- 
indulge in  the  habit  of  building  them,  I  may  find  to  my  sorrow 
that  I  cannot  live  anywhere  else,  and  chaos  and  unreason  will  be 
my  doom. 
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Again,  the  scientist  at  work  in  his  laboratory  is  always  in 
search  of  the  larger  context  for  the  specific  fact  or  facts  he  is 
dealing  with.  He  wants  to  read  the  particular  experience  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  it  throw  light  on  all  other  experiences  that  fall 
within  the  chosen  field  of  investigation,  and  have  all  the  rest 
throw  light  upon  it.  He  too  is  after  vision  in  the  light  of  the 
whole.  Of  course  he  doesn't  reach  his  goal  any  more  than  the 
philosopher  does  his,  but  he  is  all  the  while  getting  truth  just  in 
proportion  to  his  success  in  discovering  the  larger  unity  of  experi- 
ence within  which  the  particular  facts  from  which  he  sets  out 
acquire  their  own  determinate  meaning.  Every  case  of  getting 
truth,  if  we  describe  it  objectively,  and  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  private  emotions  of  the  successful  truth  seeker,  consists  in 
the  discovery  of  the  significance  of  some  object  in  the  focus  of 
consciousness  when  that  object  is  conceived  in  its  context,  in  its 
relations  to  other  objects  of  actual  or  possible  or  imagined  experi- 
ence. Focusing  attention  isolates  the  individual  object  of  interest ; 
thought  restores  the  object  to  the  larger  context  to  which  it 
belongs  and  through  which  its  own  meaning  and  reality  get  de- 
fined. The  ideally  complete^  knowledge  would  thus  be,  not  the 
discovery  of  some  far  off  heaven  of  eternal  truth  which  resembled 
the  dull  monotonous  abode  of  the  Epicurean  gods, 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm, 

but  rather  simply  this  :  the  ability  to  read  each  momentary  fact 
of  experience  as  it  comes  along  in  its  absolutely  total  experi- 
ential context,  such  a  context  being  the  one  in  which  no  item  of 
actual  or  possible  experience  is  left  out. 

The  implication  underlying  this  view  is  that  the  particular 
object  of  experience  has  its  place  in  that  complete  context, 
and  it  is  just  such  a  context  that  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  a  realm  of  experience.  When  one  appeals  to  experience 
as  the  test  and  control  of  truth,  it  is  experience  in  this  tran- 
scendent sense  that  is  meant.  It  is  clearly  not  my  experience, 
nor  the  sum  of  all  of  our  experiences  that  is  meant,  for  it  must 
also  include  all  possible  experiences,  and  all  experiences   that 
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once  were  but  no  longer  are  possible  experiences.  Now  what  I 
understand  idealism  to  mean  is  that  this  total  experiential  context 
is  real,  and  is  what  we  mean  by  reality  objectively  considered, 
and  that  it  gets  its  reality  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  it  lives  in 
every  experience,  being  just  the  setting  that  is  necessary  to  give 
the  particular  item  of  experience  its  own  significance.  At  the 
same  time,  experience  thus  viewed  clearly  is  not,  nor  ever  could 
be,  an  experienced  fact ;  for,  as  experienced  fact,  it  would  have  to 
be  all  here  and  now,  and  all  mine,  or  thine,  whereas  the 
experience  which  one  means,  when  one  appeals  to  experience  for 
the  control  of  truth  and  the  definition  of  reality,  transcends  all 
such  limitations.  In  other  words,  the  concept  of  experience 
is  itself  transcendent  of  experience,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  admit  of  no  empirical  verification.  It  is  transcendent  of 
my  present  conscious  experience,  and  of  the  sum  of  all  my 
experiences,  and  also  of  the  sum  of  all  the  experiences  of  my 
fellow  men,  and  of  the  whole  human  race,  for  it  includes,  as 
equally  real  with  consciously  experienced  facts,  and  as  con- 
tinuous with  them,  all  that  befell  on  this  planet,  for  example, 
before  conscious  life  existed,  and  all  that  has  happened  since,  or 
is  happening  now,  but  which  falls,  or  has  &llen,  within  no  man's 
actual  experience.  And  this  conception  of  experience  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  so-called  '  intellectualists.'  I  think  even  the 
pragmatists  keep  using  it  even  while  they  are  abusing  the  rest  of 
us  for  doing  so.  When,  for  instance.  Professor  Dewey  says  that 
"reality  as  such  is  an  entire  situation,"  is  not  this  "entire 
situation"  just  another  name  for  the  same  conception?  For  in 
every  case  the  entire  situation  would  carry  one  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  momentary  conscious  experience. 

In  view  of  what  we  now  have  before  us,  we  may  then  define 
truth  as  grasping  the  transient  fact  in  its  transcendent  context. 

But  perhaps  the  objection  will  be  raised  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing not  truth  but  reality.  I  shall  be  reminded  that  those 
philosophers  and  scientists  who  engaged  in  this  quest  after  what 
I  have  been  calling  truth  viewed  their  quest  as  the  search  aJfter 
the  really  real,  after  being  as  such.  And,  it  will  be  said,  truth  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  reality  but  of  ideas,  conceptions,  judgments. 
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The  dispute  as  to  whether  truth  is  one  with  reality  is  in  part  a 
matter  of  words.  The  /act  is,  reality  is  just  as  ambiguous  a 
word  as  truth.  If  reality  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  objects 
of  experience  taken  just  at  their  face  value,  precisely  as  they  are 
immediately  experienced,  then  indeed  truth  and  reality  will  be 
far  from  being  identical.  And,  again,  if  reality  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  a  world  of  things-in-themselves,  the  two  terms  will 
be  even  wider  apart.  But  if  one  is  led  to  view  reality  as  consti- 
tuting a  realm  of  experience  which  is  a  whole  made  up  of  parts 
which  are  inter-related  in  such  a  way  that  any  one  part,  when 
seen  as  it  is,  shall  be  fraught  with  the  meaning  of  all  the  rest,  and 
if  one  therefore  regards  any  item  of  experience  as  having  its  own 
reality  fixed  and  determined  in  that  context,  then  the  terms  come 
much  closer  together.  Yet  even  so  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction which  would  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  this 
identification.  For  the  judgments  and  conceptions  which  state 
the  true  meaning  of  the  facts  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
facts  whose  true  meaning  is  in  them  reported,  even  from  an 
absolute  point  of  view. 

But  I  have  so  far  been  viewing  truth  in  what  some  may  think 
too  objective  a  fashion.  And  I  have  left  out  some  most  impor- 
tant considerations,  to  which  I  shall  turn  presently.  None  the 
less,  what  those  early  thinkers  described  as  the  search  for  the 
real,  or  for  being  as  such,  is  just  what  we  mean  when  we,  being 
ontologically  more  modest,  use  as  common  sense  does  the 
phrase  '  search  after  truth,'  or  when  we  speak  of  the  scientist  as 
a  truth  seeker.  Our  natural  standpoint  is  thus  objective,  and 
other  views  of  truth  are  more  sophisticated,  and  are  grafted  upon 
this  earlier  view.  In  seeking  truth  the  self  is  effaced,  ignored, 
forgotten,  and  one  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  object  and  its 
relations. 

Now  the  scientist  may,  and  the  epistemologist  must  note  that 
when  truth  in  this  sense  is  discovered  the  result  is  no  mere  affair 
of  immediate  perception.  Nor  is  the  truth  objective  in  the  sense 
that  the  individual  who  finds  it  has  succeeded  in  actually  leaving 
himself  behind.  The  initial  datum  has,  in  becoming  a  definite  and 
significant  object,  been  transformed,  been  'translated,'  in  Pearson's 
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phrase,  into  conceptions,  and,  we  should  also  add,  into  judg- 
ments, which  are  conceptions  whose  meaning  has  been  made  ex- 
plicit. From  this  standpoint,  truth  will  undoubtedly  be  primarily 
a  certain  property  of  our  conceptions  and  judgments.  And  it  is 
here  that  the  notion  of  *  copying '  and  of  '  agreement '  comes  in, 
a  notion  that  is  quite  as  inaccurate,  quite  as  misleading,  quite 
as  metaphorical,  as  is  the  mirror  notion  as  applied  to  self- 
consciousness. 

The  individual  truth-seeker,  if  he  should  stop  in  the  midst  of 
his  quest  to  say:  ''After  all,  these  conceptions  and  judgments 
are  merely  mine ;  I  wonder  whether  they  agree  with  or  copy 
reality,"  would  certainly  not  get  very  far.  He  is  not  troubled 
with  any  doubt  as  to  whether  in  seeing  he  is  seeing  the  thing  as 
others  would  see  it,  whether  in  judging  he  is  judging  as  others 
would  judge.  All  that  he  takes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  he 
confidently  expects  that  the  judgments  which  are  true  for  him 
are  true  for  any  other  intelligent  person  confronting  the  same 
experience  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  regarded  as  trueiox 
him.  But  if  he  is  led  to  reflect  that  after  all  truth  is  in  question 
only  when  the  meaning  of  experienced  fact  is  expressed  in  ideas, 
conceptions,  or  judgments,  and  that  these  are  always  ideas,  con- 
ceptions, or  judgments  which  I  or  some  other  individual  has,  are 
affairs  of  consciousness ;  whereas  they  purport  to  describe  seem- 
ingly outer  fact,  a  common  realm  of  experience,  —  he  may  then 
indeed  doubt  his  instinctive  confidence.  But  the  doubt  is  apt  to 
be  quashed  almost  immediately  by  the  copy  metaphor.  On  its 
surface  that  seems  an  easy  way  out  My  judgments  are  true 
when  they  represent,  copy,  agree  with  reality. 

But  the  difficulty  of  making  such  '  copying '  intelligible,  when 
the  real  which  is  to  be  copied  is  conceived  realistically,  is  no- 
torious, and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  pragmatist  has 
recently,  however,  sought  to  pour  new  wine  into  these  old  bottles. 
Has  he  made  the  matter  any  clearer  ?  To  agree  with  reality, 
says  Professor  James,  means  "  to  be  guided  either  straight  up  to 
it  or  into  its  surroundings,  or  to  be  put  into  such  working  touch 
with  it  as  to  handle  either  it  or  something  connected  with  it 
better  than  if  we  disagreed."     But  look  at  this  assertion  more 
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closely.  I  may  be  supposed  to  understand  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  I  agree  with  you,  or  when  I  say  that  my  solution  of  this 
problem  agrees  with  yours.  But  suppose  I  go  on  to  interpret 
my  meaning  by  saying,  by  agreeing  with  you  I  mean  that  I  am 
guided  either  straight  up  to  you  or  into  your  surroundings,  or 
am  put  into  such  working  touch  with  you  as  to  handle  either 
you  or  something  connected  with  you  better  than  if  we  dis- 
agreed. Well,  it  sounds  just  as  strange  if  we  apply  this  inter- 
pretation to  agreement  when  referring  to  two  solutions  of  the  same 
problem.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  such  an  attempt  does  make 
clear  it  is  that  the  agreement  formula  is  a  clumsy  figure  of 
speech.  It  does  not  definitely  express  any  intelligible  account 
of  the  truth  relation. 

The  puzzle  which  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  the  one  that 
arises  from  the  reflection  that  the  judgments  one  makes  are  one's 
own,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  true,  purport  to  have  objective 
validity.  Now  if  the  truth  seeker,  who  has  not  been  misled  by 
epistemological  subtleties,  has  any  doubt  as  to  his  success  in 
getting  truth,  it  is  clear  that  what  he  doubts  is  not  whether  his 
judgments  agree  with  or  copy  reality,  but  rather  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  successfully  read  the  meaning  of  this  particular  fact  or 
group  of  facts  before  him  in  the  light  of  their  total  experiential 
context,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  marked  off  for  him  by  the  point 
of  view  which  has  determined  the  boundaries  of  his  chosen  field 
of  work.  This  would  be  for  him  the  entire  situation.  This  is 
clear,  I  say,  for  if  he  wants  to  assure  himself  that  his  judgments 
are  true  what  does  he  do  ?  He  certainly  does  not  try  to  match 
up  his  judgments  with  outer  reality,  to  find  a  one-for-one  cor- 
respondence between  them.  No,  he  simply  seeks  more  precise 
instruments  of  observation,  takes  his  object  from  different  angles, 
goes  over  the  steps  of  his  reasoning,  to  see  whether  or  not  in 
translating  the  percepts  into  concepts  he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
that  fact  in  just  its  setting. 

But  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  one  may  test  his  re- 
sults. He  may  make  appeal  to  another  observer,  get  some  one 
else  to  stand  in  his  shoes,  view  the  same  fact,  use  his  instruments 
and  method,  and  then  wait  for  his  verdict  to  see  whether  the  con- 
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ceptions  and  judgments  of  another  agree  with  his  own.  The 
investigator  ahvays  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  seeing  is  typical, 
his  thinking  is  typical.  The  inevitable  personal  equation,  the  in- 
fluence of  temperament,  and  the  like,  —  these  are  imperfections 
in  the  instrument  that  may  be  compensated.  And  it  is  this  con- 
ception of  the  typical  that,  I  think,  gives  the  copy  theory  its 
plausibility.  It  is  not  I,  John  Smith,  that  reach  these  results, 
but  I  as  a  rational  observer  of  a  common  order  of  experience. 
Well,  then,  if  this  be  so,  my  fellow  worker  will  see  and  judge  as 
I  do.  My  truth  will  be  his  truth,  will  be  all  men's  truth,  truth 
for  any  intelligent  observer  of  just  this  fact.  And  so  the  expres- 
sion, *'  my  conceptions  and  judgments  are  true  because  and  in  so 
far  as  they  agree  with  reality,"  means  simply  that  they  are  true 
in  so  far  as  they  are  free  from  the  limitations  of  anything  purely 
private  and  idiosyncratic  in  me.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  they 
agree  with  the  judgments  and  conceptions  of  the  typical  judge, 
of  the  wise  man  who  absolutely  knows,  or  with  what  such  a 
judge,  could  he  be  found,  would  report.  And  since  I  cannot 
find  this  all-wise  judge,  I  gain  such  assurance  as  I  can  from  the 
agreement  of  my  wise  friends  and  fellow  workers. 

And  if  I  mean  by  reality  any  experienced  fact,  as  such  a  judge 
would  describe  it,  I  may  say  that  truth  and  reality  ultimately  co- 
incide. But  inasmuch  as  even  in  such  a  case  we  should  distinguish 
between  reality  as  experienced  and  the  accurate  description 
thereof  as  expressed  in  judgments,  the  identification  should  not 
be  made.  One  should  reserve  the  word  '  truth '  to  describe  the 
quality  which  judgments  have  when  they  successfully  report  for 
thought  the  significance  of  the  experienced  fact  or  facts.  And  the 
mark  of  success  here  would  be  to  lift  the  immediate  fact  out  of  its 
apparent,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  viewed  as  simply  immediate  fact, 
its  real  isolation  into  the  transcendent  context,  into  its  place  in  the 
realm  of  experience. 

But,  as  Professor  James  remarks,  experience  is  shot  through 
with  unities.  There  is  not  one  context,  but  many  of  them.  And 
we  can  take  a  fact  in  one  context,  and  regard  its  relations  in  all 
other  contexts  as  irrelevant.  True.  But  if  the  object  has  rela- 
tions in  those  other  contexts,  while  we  may  find  it  convenient  for 
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certain  purposes  to  ignore  them,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  can- 
not discover  the  whole  truth  about  the  object  in  question  until 
we  conceive  it  also  in  those  neglected  contexts.  Until  we  do  so 
we  are  viewing  the  object  under  a  partial  aspect,  are  dealing  with 
an  abstraction,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  about  the 
fact,  and  not  with  the  fact  in  its  full  concrete  significance. 

Again,  these  partial  unities,  and  the  kind  of  coherence  which 
they  reveal,  depend  upon  the  categories,  that  is,  the  points  of 
view,  from  which  the  particular  objects  are  regarded.  It  is  thus, 
for  example,  that  the  fields  of  the  several  sciences  get  marked  off 
from  one  another,  biology  from  chemistry,  and  both  of  these  from 
mathematics,  etc.  And  these  points  of  view  determine  the  prin- 
ciples by  means  of  which  the  desired  unities  are  effected.  But, 
if  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  a  world  of  experience,  it  is  clear 
that  these  various  categories,  and  the  points  of  view  which  they 
determine,  must  have  their  own  organic  interconnectedness. 
They  are  not  just  random,  haphazard  points  of  view.  If  they 
were,  chaos  so  far  as  the  world  of  experience  is  concerned,  insan- 
ity so  far  as  the  knower  is  concerned,  would  be  the  result.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  these  different  points  of  view  which 
guide  us  on  the  different  levels  of  investigation  have  their  place 
in  the  total  context,  or  completed  system,  of  such  points  of  view. 
In  other  words,  the  conception  of  a  realm  of  experience  and  the 
conception  of  an  all-wise  interpreter  thereof  are  correlative  terms. 

Charles  M.  Bakewell. 
Yale  University. 
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THE  NATURE  AND   CRITERION   OF  TRUTH.* 

I. 

N  discussing  this  subject  it  is  advantageous,  I  think,  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  question  regarding  the  nature  of  truth  and 
its  criteria  may  be  answered  from  different  standpoints,  and  that 
these  different  answers  may  all  be  justified  at  their  own  level. 
Though  divergent  they  need  not  be  contradictory.  Thus,  for 
example,  truth  might  be  popularly  defined  as  the  agreement  of 
ideas  or  judgments  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  or  as  insight 
into  the  way  in  which  we  should  act  in  a  given  situation.  And 
under  such  circumstance  we  might  properly  enough  appeal  to 
the  opinions  of  the  plain  man,  or  those  of  the  scientific  expert, 
or  to  the  practical  results  of  our  own  judgments  when  carried 
out  in  action.  Or  again,  one  might  approach  the  question  in  a 
more  detailed  and  elaborate  fashion  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychology  of  cognition,  analyzing  knowledge  into  its  various 
elements,  and  attempting  to  show  the  various  characteristics 
which  distinguish  true  ideas  and  judgments  from  those  which 
are  false.  In  all  of  these  and  similar  cases,  the  answers  would 
vary  with  the  standpoint  from  which  we  approached  the  subject, 
and  with  the  presuppositions  we  made  as  to  the  data  and  terms 
with  which  we  were  dealing.  These  and  numerous  other  accounts 
might  be  accepted  as  true  *  from  a  certain  standpoint,'  or  '  for 
certain  purposes,*  or  'provided  we  define  our  terms  and  state  our 
assumptions  in  a  certain  way.'  It  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
however,  though  not  always  easy,  to  remember  the  '  condition 
annexed '  to  all  these  statements  and  not  to  mistake  them  for 
philosophical  truth. 

The  hypothetical  standpoint  of  the  special  sciences  has  recently 
been  so  strongly  emphasized,  both  by  representatives  of  science 
and  of  philosophy,  that  there  should  henceforth  be  no  danger  of 
neglecting  to  recognize  this  limitation,  or  of  confusing  the  philo- 
sophical issue  by  taking  the  conclusions  of  these  sciences  as 
absolute  and  categorical.     At  the  present  time  the  danger  rather 

1  Read  as  part  of  the  *  Difcussion '  of  this  subject  at  the  Coniell  meeting  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association,  December  28,  1907. 
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lies  in  a  tendency  to  adopt  an  individual  and  external  mode  of 
philosophizing,  which  may  properly  enough  be  described  as  that 
of  the  essa}dst.     The  essayist  deals  in  popular  fashion  with  the 
problems  of  life ;  he  discusses  truth,  for  example,  from  a  certain 
angle  which  seems  to  him  suggestive,  pointing  out,  perhaps,  its 
resemblances  to  other  things  and  its  various  uses  and  adaptations 
to  human  life.     He  may  say  a  great  many  wise  and  illuminating 
things,  and  even  point  out  facts  and  relations  which  must  be 
taken  account  of  in  any  philosophical  treatment  of  the  subject 
But  his  results  should  not  be  mistaken  for  philosophy.     For  the 
essayist  does  not  attempt  to  organize  his  results  according  to  any 
logical  principle  or  to  develop  them  to  a  systematic  conclusion. 
To-morrow,  if  another  aspect  of  the  subject  presents  itself  to  his 
mind,  he  may  give  us  quite  a  different  account  without  feeling 
any  obligation  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  that  of  to-day,  or  even 
to  explain  any  inconsistencies  that  may  seem  to  exist  between 
them.     Montaigne,  the  originator  of  this  form  of  writing  in  mod- 
em times,  sets  forth  in  a  characteristic  passage  the  standpoint  and 
reflective  mood  of  the  essayist :  "  I  take  the  first  argument  that 
fortune  offers  me ;  they  are  all  equally  good  for  me ;  I  never  design 
to  treat  them  in  their  totality,  for  I  never  see  the  whole  of  any- 
thing, nor  do  those  see  it  who  promise  to  show  it  to  us.     Of 
a  hundred  members  and  faces  which  each  thing  has,  I  take  one, 
sometimes  to  touch  it  only  lightly  or  to  graze  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  to  pinch  it  to  the  bone ;  I  give  a  stab  not  as  wide  but 
as  deep  as  I  can,  and  in  general  I  love  to  seize  things  by  some 
unwonted  lustre." 

Now  however  interesting  or  edifying  such  a  method  of  treating 
philosophical  problems  may  be,  it  nevertheless  differs  in  at  least 
two  fundamental  respects  from  philosophy.  In  the  first  place, 
philosophy,  like  all  other  genuine  sciences,  has  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  the  merely  striking  or  suggestive  treatment  of  prob- 
lems, and  aims  not  at  interesting  or  picturesque  results,  but  at  the 
systematic  organization  of  the  facts  with  which  it  deals  according  to 
some  general  principle.  The  object  of  philosophy  is  not  to  make 
the  world  interesting,  but  to  satisfy  the  mind's  demands  for  intel- 
li^bility.    To  this  end  the  philosopher  is  bound  to  develop  system- 
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atically  some  unitary  point  of  view,  to  organize  his  various  ex- 
periences and  observations  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
think  them  in  some  kind  of  relation.  To  discover  the  principle 
which  unites  these  facts  with  each  other  is  the  purpose  of  this 
treatment,  not  to  reflect  upon  them  externally  from  the  particular 
angle  which  seems  to  offer  itself  for  interesting  or  suggestive 
treatment. 

It  is  equally  important  to  notice,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
standpoint  of  philosophy,  no  more  than  the  method  of  treatment, 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  mood  of  the  individual,  or  by  his  love 
of  "  seizing  things  by  some  unwonted  lustre."  It  follows  from 
the  scientific  aim  of  philosophy  that  its  standpoint  must  be  logic- 
ally justified,  that  is,  shown  to  be  the  standpoint  of  truth  itself, 
and  not  one  arbitrarily  chosen  by  any  special  individual  interest 
If  one  believes  in  philosophy  at  all,  one  cannot  abandon  the 
search  for  such  a  standpoint 

The  recognition  that  there  is  an  objective  standpoint  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain  seems  to  find  expression  at  the  present  time  in 
the  almost  universal  appeal  to  experience  on  the  part  of  philo- 
sophical writers.  Whatever  school  one  belongs  to,  one  still  claims 
to  be  an  empiricist  in  the  sense  that  his  results  are  professedly 
founded  on  the  impregnable  rock  of  concrete  experience.  But  in 
spite  of  this  verbal  agreement,  differences  arise  as  soon  as  we  come 
to  a  reading  of  experience.  For  facts  exist  for  us  only  in  the  light 
of  theories,  and  a  theory  of  experience  is  a  whole  philosophy. 
The  objective  standpoint,  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves,  is  not, 
then,  one  at  which  we  can  arrive  without  pains  and  labor,  merely 
by  lifting  up  our  eyes  and  looking.  Indeed,  when  we  sharply 
contrast  facts  and  theories  in  this  way,  thinking  of  each  as  hav- 
ing an  existence  independently  of  the  other,  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  a  standstill.  As  we  cannot  begin  with  either,  it  may 
appear  that  we  cannot  beg^n  at  all.  The  antithesis  between  facts 
and  theories,  however,  is  a  false  one ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
philosophy,  like  all  the  sciences,  did  begin  with  both,  with  facts 
which  were  not  less  inaccurate  and  incomplete  than  its  theories 
were  crude  and  inadequate.  The  progress  of  the  sciences  has 
taken  place  through  further  analysis  of  the  starting-point,  a  proc- 
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ess  that  involves  at  once  the  criticism  of  facts  in  the  light  of 
theories  and  the  elaboration  and  development  of  new  theories  in 
the  light  of  facts. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  justify  its 
standpoint,  which  means,  to  show  that  this  is  really  objective, 
and  thus  correspondent  to  the  true  nature  of  things.  But  how 
is  it  possible,  even  provisionally,  to  define  such  a  standpoint  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  get,  as  it  were,  inside  experience  itself,  to 
attain,  even  partially,  the  standpoint  of  internal  reflection,  which, 
as  Hegel  says,  is  der  Gang  der  Sache  selbstf  The  case  would 
be  hopeless  if  any  individual  thinker  were  called  upon  to  take 
up  the  problem  of  philosophy  without  any  reference  to  the  past. 
What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  to  discover  the  true  standpoint  of  philosophy 
itself.  For  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  record  of  the  prog- 
ress that  humanity  has  made  in  defining  the  objective  standpoint 
from  which  alone  experience  can  be  rendered  intelligible,  and, 
consequently,  in  defining  the  nature  and  criterion  of  truth.  De- 
preciation of  the  value  of  historical  study  in  philosophy  overlooks 
entirely  the  objective  character  of  truth,  and  of  the  process  of 
its  development.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  scholarship  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  might  tend  to  stifle  a  certain  kind  of  originality, 
but  perhaps  this  loss  would  not  be  altogether  a  disaster.  It  is 
surely  true  that  a  genuine  contribution  can  be  made  in  philosophy, 
as  in  the  other  sciences,  only  by  one  who  knows  and  understands 
what  has  already  been  done.  Only  such  a  person  is  in  a  position 
to  formulate  a  significant  problem  or  to  raise  a  pertinent  objec- 
tion. Philosophy  cannot  be  directly  advanced,  then,  either  by  the 
essayist  or  by  the  original  thinker  who  works  in  independence  of 
the  past.  The  would-be  philosopher  who  resolves  to  occupy 
himself  only  with  current  problems  and  present-day  tendencies 
has  cut  himself  ofT  from  all  possibility  of  philosophical  insight 
No  man  can  lifl  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps. 


II. 
I  have  ventured  to  refer  to  these  matters  because  they  sec 
to  me  to  be  materially  involved  in  the  present  discussion.     It 
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necessary,  before  attempting  to  agree  in  our  definitions  of  truth, 
to  have  some  understanding  as  to  what  constitutes  a  philosophical 
definition,  and  also,  since  we  must  begin  somewhere,  to  have  some 
common  understanding  as  to  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  estab- 
lished by  the  historical  systems  and  what  criticism  has  shown  to 
require  correction  or  restatement.  If  one  believes  in  philosophy 
at  all,  one  must  admit  that  some  philosophical  truth  has  been 
objectively  established,  that  there  are  some  things  that  one  has 
to  learn  and  at  least  provisionally  accept  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  philosophy  at  the  present  day  has  merely  to  follow 
one  of  the  great  historical  systems,  Aristotle's,  or  that  of  Kant 
or  Hegel.  But,  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  free  lance 
who  asserts  his  right  to  make  his  own  standpoint  and  method,  I 
am  insisting  that  no  such  individual  or  arbitrary  procedure  offers 
any  hope,  or  has  any  genuine  title  to  the  name  of  philosophy. 

My  own  contribution  to  this  discussion  will  consist  in  stating 
very  briefly  some  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  with  which 
the  history  of  philosophy  has  furnished  us  as  instruments  for 
the  interpretation  of  experience.  I  shall  then  attempt  to  show 
what  application  these  conceptions  have  to  the  current  discussion 
of  pragmatism. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  would  admit  at  the  present  time 
that  experience  must  be  conceived  as  a  process,  and  that  truth 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  that  process  to  each 
other.  In  the  pre-Kantian  modem  systems  the  prevailing  mode 
of  explaining  experience  was  to  represent  it  as  a  mechanical 
aggregation  of  unchanging  elements,  and  to  find  the  criterion  of 
truth  in  some  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  elements  themselves, 
as,  e.  g.f  in  their  clearness,  or  strength  and  vivacity.  Now,  I 
think  that  we  all  agree  that  the  problem  can  no  longer  be  stated 
in  this  form :  we  no  longer  ask,  in  logic  at  least,  what  particular 
mark  belongs  to  a  mental  process  as  such  in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
true.  Truth  is  recognized  to  involve  the  functional  relations 
and  interplay  of  ideas,  it  is  found  in  the  achieved  organization,  in 
the  attained  consistency  of  experience.  This  general  recognition 
of  experience  as  a  dynamic  process  through  which  organization 
is  achieved  is,  of  course,  a  result  of  the  application  to  logic  of  the 
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notion  of  development.  But  although  this  conception  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  has  transformed  the  older  way  of 
stating  the  logical  problem,  it  has  not  served  to  set  at  rest  the  his- 
torical disputes  regarding  the  nature  of  experience,  as  Spencer 
fondly  hoped  that  it  would.  For  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  if  we  could  give  a  complete  genetic  account  of  knowledge, 
exhibiting  fully  its  various  functions  and  implications,  we  should 
have  answered  all  the  questions  that  can  intelligibly  be  asked 
regarding  its  nature  and  validity,  the  old  difficulty  recurs  as  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  true  genetic  account  is  to  be  given. 
Hegel  and  Spencer,  for  example,  reach  very  different  results  by 
following  the  evolutionary  method,  and  an  almost  equal  diver- 
gence shows  itself  in  later  writers  who  profess  to  give  an  account 
of  experience  in  developmental  terms.  The  truth  is  that  every 
description  of  the  origin  and  development  of  mind  implies,  either 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  a  general  theory  regarding  the  nature  of 
experience  both  in  relation  to  the  self  and  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  knowledge  may  be  best  understood  when 
it  is  taken  at  the  outset  as  the  process  through  which  both  the 
individual  subject  and  the  race  attain  consistency  of  experience. 
But  this  consistency,  it  should  be  added  at  once,  is  no  merely 
formal  consistency  of  internal  ideas, —  if  such  a  consistency 
be  possible  at  all, — but  involves  and  implies  a  view  of  the 
world  as  a  harmoniously  organized  system  of  reality.  These 
two  sides,  the  thought  and  its  object,  are  distinguishable  aspects 
of  the  total  concrete  experience,  but  cannot  be  taken  as  separate 
entities  that  might  exist  apart  from  each  other,  and  thus  might 
be  connected  only  in  an  accidental  way  through  external  casuality. 
We  are  not  to  conceive  the  matter  as  if  there  were  first  mind  and 
an  objective  order  each  existing  independently,  and  as  if  these  two 
things  then  proceeded  to  act  upon  each  other  at  more  or  less 
irregular  intervals.  For  to  be  a  mind  at  all  is  just  to  stand  in 
relation  to  a  world,  an  objective  order  of  things  and  events. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objective  order  is  never  in  experi- 
ence at  any  of  its  stages  something  merely  isolated  from  and 
independent  of  mind. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  earlier  form  of  experience,  — 
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which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  stage  of  primitive  aware- 
ness,—  this  dualism  of  aspects  is  not  distinctly  recognized  as 
present  To  impute  to  this  earlier  stage  of  knowledge  the  full- 
blown dualism  between  subject  and  object  which  later  appears  in 
consciousness  would  certainly  be  a  mistake.  And  even  to  say 
that  the  distinction  is  at  first  implicit  or  potentially  present  may 
be  misleading.  The  uncritical  use  of  the  potential  or  the  im- 
plicit is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  a  begging  of  the  question.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  to  avoid  employing  the  notion  in  some  sense,  but 
I  do  not  feel  able  at  present  to  show  in  detail  what  are  the  limits 
of  its  justifiable  use.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  describing 
experience,  we  cannot  say  that  a  distinction  is  present  or  not 
present  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  pronounce  a  body  present 
or  absent  in  a  particular  space.  Even  in  psychology  we  recogpiizc 
the  distinction  between  what  is  at  the  centre  and  what  is  at  the 
periphery  of  attention.  And,  in  analyzing  knowledge,  we  arc 
not  dealing  with  existing  processes,  but  with  meanings,  whose 
signification  may  be  dimly  felt  without  being  clearly  recognized. 

Now  even  in  the  most  primitive  experience  we  are  entitled  to 
argue,  I  suppose,  that  the  conditions  of  consciousness  must  be  pres- 
ent. These  conditions  I  do  not  think  are  fulfilled  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  this  experience  which  characterize  it  asa  **distinctionless 
mass,"  or  a  '  chaotic  undifferentiated  whole.'  For  experience  is 
an  internal  process,  and  seems  at  least  to  carry  with  it  a  '  being 
aware '  or  *  simple  apprehension  '  on  the  part  of  a  subject  How- 
ever vague  and  indefinite  this  awareness  may  be,  there  is  involved 
the  two  aspects  of  the  act  and  of  some  object  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  aware.  The  distinction  of  act  and  object  is,  of  course,  not 
there  for  the  subject  in  explicit  form,  but  it  is  functionally  operative 
as  the  very  condition  of  conscious  experience.  Similarly,  on  the 
presentation  side,  there  is  some  distinction  in  the  total  presenta- 
tion, some  discrimination  of  a  content  as  a  distinguishable  element, 
as  that  of  which  we  are  aware. 

In  short,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
consciousness  is  an  awareness  of  an  objective  content,  and  that 
the  content  to  be  a  content  at  all  is  already  from  the  first  in  some 
way  discriminated  and  related,  that  is,  taken  as  a  meaning.    Con- 
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sdousness  is  not  there  as  a  prius,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  entity,  a 
receptacle  perhaps  to  be  filled  with  sensations  and  feelings  and 
other  things,  but  it  is  the  immanent  and  dynamic  function  of 
interpretation  in  experience.  Now  this  function  of  interpretation 
is  progressive  throughout  the  development  of  experience.  That 
is,  it  everywhere  does  essentially  the  same  work,  organizing 
experience  through  analysis  and  synthesis.  In  tracing  the  de- 
velopment of  experience  we  are  following  the  movement  of  one 
continuous  function,  which  from  the  beginning  is  a  functional  dis- 
crimination and  relation  among  objects.  I  fail,  therefore,  to  see 
why  experience  should  not  be  described  in  terms  of  this  function 
as  the  development  of  thought  or  judgment.  We  should,  of 
course,  have  to  recognize  the  enormous  difference  between  fully 
self-conscious  thinking  and  the  early  modes  of  experience  where 
the  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  between  existence  and 
idea,  is  not  yet  consciously  present.  But  the  disadvantages  of 
applying  the  term  *  judgment '  at  different  levels  would  seem  to  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  emphasis  which  is  thus  placed  upon 
the  unity  of  mind,  and  the  relief  which  thus  is  afforded  from  the 
impossible  task  of  deriving  thought  from  bare  existence.  More- 
over, we  may  go  on  to  say,  just  as  thought  or  interpretation  is  the 
motive  and  the  moving  principle  which  is  immanent  in  experience 
from  first  to  last, —  its  universal  subject,  —  reality  is  everywhere 
present  throughout  experience  as  the  universal  object  The  proc- 
ess of  cognition  does  not  deal  with  reality  at  second  hand,  so  to 
speak,  by  referring  its  own  states  of  consciousness  to  reality  as  a 
predicate,  but  apprehends  and  interprets  reality  directly,  as  it  is  its 
nature  so  to  do.  In  sense  perception  we  know  objects  as  having 
such  and  such  qualities,  in  reasoning  we  are  not  operating  with 
states  of  our  own  consciousness,  but  are  interpreting  objective  ex- 
istences and  relations.  It  has  been  acknowledged  over  and  over 
again  that  we  cannot  get  knowledge  out  of  mental  states ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  acknowledgment,  the  belief  in  their  reality  as  actual 
existences  seems  to  persist  in  many  quarters.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
said,  they  have  to  be  touched  with  thought,  universalized  or 
referred  to  reality,  but  in  themselves  they  form  the  ultimate  basis 
of  our  knowledge.     Whether  there  are  any  states  of  consciousness 
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in  this  sense,  whether  we  can  justifiably  speak  of  feelings  and 
emotions  as  merely  in  the  mind^  is  a  question  that  need  not  here 
be  discussed.  But  it  seems  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  process 
of  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  are  no  such  subjective  inter- 
mediaries present  between  the  mind  and  the  reality  which  it 
knows.  In  sense  perception  the  sensations  are  not  affections 
of  the  subject,  but  qualities  of  the  objects.  In  reflective  thinking, 
where  the  dualism  between  subject  and  object  is  more  explicit, 
it  is  doubtless  possible  to  distinguish  between  our  ideas  and 
hypotheses  and  the  nature  of  reality.  But  even  here  this  sepa- 
ration is  only  temporary  and  tentative.  In  the  end  it  will  be 
found  impossible  for  any  idea  to  be  real  apart  from  some  relation, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  a  real  objective  order. 

The  view,  then,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  state,  and  which  I 
think  has  been  established  by  the  historical  development  of 
philosophical  conceptions,  maintains  that  the  relation  between 
the  mind  and  reality  is  essentially  inner  and  organic.  Experience 
throughout  all  its  modes  is  the  expression  of  this  unity  in  difference. 
In  the  progression  of  experience  both  the  opposition  and  the 
connection  of  the  two  aspects  are  made  more  and  more  explicit 
That  is,  both  the  subject  and  the  object  assume  an  increasing  inde- 
pendence as  over  against  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
more  and  more  exhibit  their  mutual  dependence  and  inter-rela- 
tion. Moreover,  in  the  whole  cognitive  process  thought  is  pres- 
ent as  a  function  of  interpretation,  operating  indeed  at  various 
levels  and  with  varying  degrees  of  conscious  control,  but  always 
as  a  process  of  thought,  whose  function  is  to  determine  concretely 
and  still  in  universal  terms  the  real  world.  Knowledge,  then, 
is  to  be  defined  by  tracing  the  development  of  this  continuous 
function,  and  noting  the  forms  assumed  by  the  oppositions  and 
dualisms  within  it  and  the  result  reached  at  any  stage  through 
the  positive  and  negative  interplay  of  its  parts. 

All  of  this  is  stated  here  in  very  general  and  schematic  terms, 
and  the  standpoint,  of  course,  could  only  be  fully  justified  and 
its  significance  shown  by  applying  it  in  some  detail.  Knowledge 
and  truth  can  only  be  exhibited  in  the  concrete  working  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  parts  of  experience,  and  not  in  the  general 
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point  of  view.  But,  still,  it  is  essential  in  the  detailed  working 
out  to  follow  the  thread,  to  interpret  experience  even  in  its  most 
primitive  form  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  which  is  being  real- 
ized. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  by  emphasizing  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  throughout  experience,  as  the  immanent  principle 
of  development,  that  the  various  stages  and  processes  can  be 
exhibited  as  teleologically  related  and  connected. 

III. 

This  brings  us,  I  think,  to  a  point  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  fundamental  problems  at  issue  in  the  discussions  which 
are  now  going  on  about  pragmatism.  When  we  ask  what  is  the 
purpose  which  the  thought  process  is  realizing,  the  idealist  gen- 
erally replies, '  completeness  and  coherence  of  experience,'  or  '  a 
consistent  view  of  the  nature  of  reality.*  Now  the  objection,  as  I 
understand  it,  which  the  pragmatist  raises  is  that  this  definition  is 
too  absolute  and  formal,  and  that  it  rules  out  as  irrelevant  the 
natural  processes  and  conditions  which  give  to  truth  its  concrete 
meaning.  "The  more  it  is  insisted,"  says  Professor  Dewey  in  a 
recent  article  in  Mind^  "  that  the  theoretical  standard  —  consist- 
ency —  is  final  within  theory,  the  more  germane  and  the  more 
urgent  is  the  question :  What  then  in  the  concrete  is  theory  ? 
and  of  what  nature  is  the  real  consistency  which  is  the  test  of  its 
formal  consistency  ? "  ^  And  again  he  writes :  **  Those  who 
question  this  basic  principle  of  intellectualism  .  .  .  will  urge  in- 
stead of  consistency  in  reality  resting  on  the  basis  of  consistency 
in  the  reasoning  process,  that  the  latter  derives  its  meaning  from 
the  material  consistency  at  which  it  aims."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  criticism  is  effective  against 
any  view  that  regards  thought  as  something  by  itself  in  abstrac- 
tion from  the  material  of  experience.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  priority  of  thought,  idealists 
have  often  ended  by  robbing  it  of  all  concrete  meaning.  To  take 
thought  as  a  formal  process  of  reflection  operating  outside  and 
independent  of  the  real  world  of  experience,  and  then  to  find  truth 

^Mind,  N.  S.,  No.  63,  p.  325. 
^Ibid. 
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in  the  formal  consistency  of  such  a  process  is  obviously  an  ab- 
surdity. But  real  thinking,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  isolated,  but 
exists  only  as  the  form  and  immanent  principle  of  experience ;  and 
the  consistency  at  which  it  aims  must  include  the  full  concrete 
consistency  of  all  the  empirical  elements.  When  we  say,  then,  that 
logical  consistency  is  the  end  and  criterion  of  truth,  we  must  g^ve 
these  terms  a  broader  and  more  inclusive  meaning  than  that  which 
is  often  ascribed  to  them.  We  must  regard  thought  as  including 
within  itself,  and  using  as  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
own  ends,  not  only  sense-perception,  memory  and  imagination, 
but  even  physical  movements  and  social  verifications.  Thinking 
is  no  closed  process  which  develops  truth  according  to  an  abstract 
principle  of  internal  consistency,  but  is  essentially  a  going  to  facts, 
a  process  of  experiment  and  verification.  As  Herder  says,  ''  it  is 
significant  that  the  word  *Vemunft'  is  derived  from  *vemeh- 
men,'  to  learn  or  give  ear  to,  for  reason  or  thought  involves  look- 
ing abroad  and  learning."  But  thinking  includes  also  the  inter- 
pretation and  org^ization  of  the  reports  derived  from  this  or  that 
quarter,  their  testing  and  evaluation  in  the  light  not  only  of  the 
inquiry  at  hand,  but  also  of  their  relation  to  the  wider  system  of 
experience  in  which  the  particular  inquiry  stands,  so  that  it  is 
equally  an  internal  process,  a  coming  home  to  itself 

One  may  acknowledge,  then,  the  value  of  pragmatism  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  protest  against  abstraction,  the  besetting  sin  of  phil- 
osophical constructions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency,  —  at  least  on  the  part  of  certain  representatives  of 
pragmatism, — to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  to  deprive 
thought  or  reason  of  all  hegemony  in  experience.  Thinking, 
from  the  thorough-going  pragmatic  standpoint,  is  regarded  as  a 
particular  function  in  experience  which  is  instrumental  to  the 
ends  and  aims  of  life,  and  which  is  justified  by  the  practical 
effects  which  it  shows  in  action.  It  grows  out  of  the  needs  ot 
concrete  ways  of  living,  and  is  tested  by  its  practical  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  effects.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
it  is  perfectly  natural  to  interpret  these  and  similar  statements 
as  an  appeal  to  some  other  standard  than  thought,  and  to  find 
in  them  an  attempt  to  read  experience  in  terms  of  life  (the  indi- 
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vidual  organism  and  its  needs)  rather  than  in  terms  of  rationality. 
Pragmatism  thus  seemed  to  offer  us  a  new  doctrine,  and  in  its 
exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  '  practical '  to  lead  to  new  and  start- 
ling consequences.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  more 
extreme  and  sensational  side  of  pragmatism  has  been  definitely 
refuted  by  the  flood  of  criticism  which  it  has  called  out.  There 
has  not,  I  think,  been  a  shred  left  of  its  original  form,  or  of  its 
claim  to  supersede  all  the  older  systems. 

We  have  been  told  recently,  however,  that  all  this  criticism  is 
beside  the  mark,  that  the  action  and  practical  consequences  to 
which  the  pragmatist  appeals  include  further  consequences  for 
thought,  the  changes  in  values  of  all  kinds,  which  will  be  brought 
about  if  a  given  conception  is  accepted  as  true.  Now  this  inter- 
pretation of*  action  '  and '  practical  consequences '  was  not  entirely 
ignored  by  the  critics,  who  pointed  to  the  ambiguity  which  these 
words  were  made  to  cover  in  the  pragmatists'  writings.  But  the 
doctrine  that  thinking  is  always  a  means  to  more  thinking,  that  the 
criterion  of  knowledge  is  more  knowledge,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered an  original  discovery  of  pragmatism.  That  each  element 
in  experience  gets  its  place  and  meaning  from  its  relation  to  the 
other  elements,  that  the  truth  of  any  conception  is  not  in  ,the 
mere  result,  but  must  be  taken  together  with  its  process  of 
becoming,  that  the  test  of  thinking  is  more  thinking,  —  is  not  all 
this  familiar  doctrine  ?  But  even  though  this  is  true,  we  may 
still  grant  that  pragmatism  has  rendered  an  important  service  by 
attempting  to  state  the  doctrine  in  more  concrete  terms,  thus 
giving  it  a  new  meaning  and  emphasis.  It  is  not  entirely  fair  to 
say  that  the  difference  between  the  new  and  the  older  statement 
of  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  experience  to  one  another 
is  a  mere  difference  in  phraseology.  The  new  terms  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  more  concrete  way  in  which  we  think  of  experience 
as  a  functional  system,  a  dynamic  unity,  in  which  neither  the 
parts  nor  the  whole  have  any  reality  or  meaning  when  taken 
in  isolation  ;  and  to  the  development  of  this  view  the  pragmatic 
movement  has  materially  contributed. 

If  we  may  interpret  the  pragmatic  test  of  truth  in  this  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  profitably  accepted  by 
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idealism.  For  it  is  no  appeal  to  the  results  of  external  conse- 
quences or  to  any  mere  individual  feeling  or  act  which  is  not  or- 
ganized as  a  consistent  part  of  experience.  But  it  is  its  mission 
to  recall  us  from  an  abstract  and  formal  view  of  thought  and 
consistency  to  a  broader  conception  of  concrete  rationality.  In 
temper  and  motive  it  is  identical  with  Hegel's  vindication  of  the 
standpoint  of  reason  as  against  the  static  conceptions  and  formal 
consistency  of  the  understanding.  Strangely  enough,  though 
quite  in  harmony  with  their  lack  of  historical  appreciation,  prag- 
matists  generally  fail  to  appreciate  Hegel's  constant  warfare  against 
abstractions  and  continue  to  regard  him  as  their  arch-enemy  rather 
than  as  their  most  powerful  ally.  Whatever  may  be  the  expla- 
nation of  this  antagonism,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  fruitful 
way  of  regarding  pragmatism  is  as  enforcing  and  carrying  fur- 
ther Hegel's  appeal  from  the  fixedness  and  isolation  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  to  the  fluid  process  of  reason. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  criticism  which  prag- 
matism has  directed  against  idealism  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
deserved  and  should  be  laid  to  heart,  the  new  school  cannot  be 
said  to  have  developed  any  new  views  which  arc  able  to  stand 
alone.  The  history  of  the  whole  discussion  illustrates  the  com- 
parative barrenness  of  philosophical  criticism  which  is  not  carried 
on  from  some  systematic  point  of  view.  It  is  impossible,  I  think, 
to  give  a  philosophical  account  of  the  nature  or  test  of  truth  with- 
out some  general  theory  of  experience.  The  nature  of  truth  can- 
not be  defined  apart  from  any  theory  of  reality  ;  one  cannot  first 
settle  logical  questions  and  then  go  on  to  metaphysics.  One  must 
play  the  game  of  philosophy  with  the  cards  all  on  the  table.  The 
failure  of  the  pragmatists  to  define  their  own  standpoint,  or  per- 
haps to  take  any  definite  standpoint  at  all,  has  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  misunderstandings  of  their  doctrine  of  which  they 
complain.  More  serious  still,  the  lack  of  theory  shows  itself  un- 
mistakably in  the  nature  of  the  pragmatic  results,  at  least  as  they 
have  been  formulated  by  most  writers.  The  pragmatists  demand 
concreteness,  but  not  having  developed  any  objective  view  of 
logic,  the  only  concreteness  to  which  they  can  attain  is  that  of 
psychological  experience  expressed  in  terms  of  subjective  feeling 
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and  purpose.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  of  course  true  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  experience  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  But  the  genuinely  concrete  standpoint  of  experi- 
ence which  enables  us  to  discover  and  define  the  nature  of  truth 
is  not  found  in  the  form  of  psychological  feeling  or  action,  but 
in  the  universal  aspect  of  logical  organization  of  which  all  minds, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  rational,  partake.  It  is  surely  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  render  our  view  of  knowledge  more  concrete  by 
bringing  it  into  relation  to  any  private  satisfaction  or  personal  ends. 
It  is  only  in  so  far  as  our  desires  and  purposes  are  capable  of 
being  universalized  that  they  can  participate  in  the  nature  of  truth 
and  goodness,  and  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  re- 
lation that  the  *  actions '  and  *  satisfactions '  of  the  individual  can 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  objective  experience  which 

is  dealt  with  both  by  logic  and  ethics. 

J.  E.  Creighton. 
Cornell  University. 


SELF-REALIZATION   AND  THE   CRITERION 
OF  GOODNESS. 

DESPITE  its  general  acceptance  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
self-realization  theory  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ethical  problem.  Its  defects  have  been  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  manner  so  forcible  as  to  command  the  attention  of  those 
who  for  various  reasons  are  inclined  to  this  view.  Professor  W. 
R.  Sorley  has  criticised  '  self-realization '  because  it  afibrds  no 
standard  of  moral  judgment.  To  justify  its  existence  an  ethical 
theory  must  furnish,  he  believes,  some  criterion  whereby  it  may 
be  possible  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  actions.  This, 
self-realization  fails  to  supply,  since  all  acts  are  equally  expressive 
of  the  self.  "  In  every  action  whatever  of  a  conscious  bdng," 
he  says,  "self-realization  may  be  said  to  be  the  end:  some 
capacity  is  being  developed,  satisfaction  is  being  sought  for  some 
desire.  A  man  may  develop  his  capacities,  seek  and  to  some 
extent  attain  self-satisfaction,  —  in  a  manner  realize  himself, — 
not  only  in  devotion  to  a  scientific  or  artistic  ideal  or  in  labours 
for  a  common  good,  but  also  in  selfish  pursuit  of  power  or  even  in 
sensual  enjoyment  So  far  as  the  word  '  self-realization '  can  be 
made  to  cover  such  different  activities,  it  is  void  of  moral  con- 
tent and  cannot  express  the  nature  of  the  moral  ideal."  ^  In  a 
different  connection  Professor  J.  E.  Boodin  makes  the  same  criti- 
cism, that  self-realization  fails  to  furnish  a  standard  for  the  eval- 
uation of  conduct.  **  There  are  many  types  of  selves  and  each 
type  desires  its  own  fulfillment.  If  self-realization  is  to  be  the 
criterion  of  life,  what  self  is  to  be  realized,  the  baboon  self,  the 
pig  self  or  what  sort  of  self?  If  all  but  human  selves  are  to  be 
excluded,  what  sort  of  human  self?  Not  the  criminal  self  or  the 
insane  self,  surely  ?  Only  a  normal  self  could  be  the  standard. 
As  Plato  says,  it  must  be  a  very  wise  man  who  is  to  be  the 
measure.     But  what  is  normal  ?  "  ^ 

These  critics  strike  at  a  vital  point  in  the  theory  they  attack. 

1  Recent  Tendencies  in  Ethics^  p.  90. 

•"TheOught  and  Reality,"  Intemati&nal  Journal  0/ Ethics,  July,  1907,  p.  457. 
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The  defect  dwelt  upon  is  not  an  unimportant  or  external  feature 
which  can  be  easily  removed.  Instead,  it  appears  to  be  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  self-realiza- 
tion. For  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  as  well  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  doctrine  that  it  finds  the  Good  not  in  the 
exercise  of  any  one  part  or  faculty  of  human  nature,  but  in  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  whole  self.  But  does  not  this 
fact,  which  is  the  boast  of  the  self-realizationist,  — that  his  theory 
recognizes  as  equally  legitimate  and  worthy  all  the  tendencies 
and  powers  of  conscious  personality,  —  prove  a  stumbling-block 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  theory  as  a  basis  of  moral 
judgment?  For  how  discriminate  between  acts,  approving  some 
as  good  and  condemning  others  as  bad,  when  all  are  equally 
natural  expressions  of  the  self?  And  how  impose  the  same 
standard  upon  different  selves,  when  they  vary  in  character  and 
ability,  and  the  ideal  demands  that  each  should  realize  his  own 
capacities  ? 

Because  they  exalt  one  side  of  human  nature  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  the  time-honored  doctrines  of  Hedonism  and  Ra- 
tionalism have  been  discarded.  But  by  virtue  of  this  very  qual- 
ity, —  one-sidedness,  if  you  will,  —  they  succeed  where  self-re- 
alization seems  to  fail,  in  furnishing  a  definite  standard  of  moral 
judgment.  Take  Hedonism  for  instance ;  pleasant  feeling  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  Good.  Hence  all  acts  that  bring  pleasure  now 
or  in  the  future  are  morally  good.;  all  acts  that  bring  pain  are 
morally  bad ;  all  other  acts  are  morally  indifferent.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  Rationalism,  if  the  exercise  of  reason  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  feeling  of  pleasure.  If  we  take  either  of  these  two 
doctrines  as  a  rule  of  life,  we  can  contrast  acts  which  satisfy  the 
chosen  part  of  the  self  with  acts  that  satisfy  other  parts,  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  them,  and  judge  the  former 
actions  to  be  good,  the  latter  to  be  bad.  Thus  we  gain  a  ser- 
viceable principle  for  the  ordering  of  our  lives,  which  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  no  principle  at  all,  and  perhaps  better  than  a 
principle  which  presents  an  attractive  ideal  but  supplies  no  guide 
for  the  conduct  of  daily  life. 

Are  the  opponents  of  self-realization  right,  therefore,  in  main- 
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taining  that  it  furnishes  no  definite  standard  for  the  evaluation  of 
conduct  ?  Before  admitting  that  the  theory  possesses  this  grave 
if  not  fatal  defect,  we  should  carefully  re-examine  it,  particularly 
in  its  implications  as  to  moral  value.  If  any  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong  is  necessarily  implied  in  it,  we  may  hope  in  this  way  to 
discover  such  criterion  and  exhibit  it  with  convincing  clearness. 
Let  us  try  thus  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

All  value  is  relative  to  the  needs  or  capacities  of  conscious 
beings.  Hence  the  criterion  of  value  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  need  to  be  fulfilled,  the  capacity  to  be  realized.  An  ob- 
ject or  action  has  more  value  as  it  better  fulfills  the  need,  realizes 
the  capacity  which  is  the  ground  of  its  worth.  This,  of  course, 
is  true  of  moral  value.  But  the  question  is.  What  need  or 
capacity  is  the  ground  of  moral  value  ?  The  different  ethical 
theories  have  returned  different  answers,  for  the  most  part  sin- 
gling out  some  one  aspect  or  activity  of  the  human  self.  Ration- 
alism, for  example,  chooses  reason.  Hedonism  feeling,  and  Ener- 
gism  will.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  criterion  of  moral  value  is  ob- 
vious. The  bearing  which  an  action  has  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
the  faculty  singled  out  for  emphasis  decides  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad.  Self-realization,  however,  refuses  to  take  any  one  part  or 
aspect  of  human  nature  as  the  ground  of  moral  worth,  insisting 
that  morality  demands  .the  realization  of  the  whole  self  with  all 
its  aspects  and  activities.  In  other  words,  it  chooses  as  its  prin- 
ciple the  self  in  its  unity  in  preference  to  an  isolated  element. 
Here,  too,  the  ground  of  value  chosen  determines  the  criterion 
by  which  we  evaluate  actions  and  objects.  Plainly  such  a  crite- 
rion is  implicit  in  the  self-realization  view.  The  difficulty  thus 
resolves  itself  into  gaining  such  a  clear  conception  of  the  demands 
of  the  self  in  its  unity  as  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between 
actions  which  fulfill  these  demands,  and  are  hence  good,  and  ac- 
tions which  gratify  only  a  part  of  self,  and  are  accordingly  bad. 

A  clear  conception  of  the  self  in  its  unity  is  not  obtained  by 
regarding  it  as  a  combination  of  elements.  This  is  the  error  into 
which  many  self-realizationists  have  fallen.  Such  a  conception 
is  based  upon  a  structural  analysis  of  conscious  life  in  which 
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many  diflferent  impulses  and  activities  are  distinguished.  The 
result  of  the  analysis  is  naturally  abstract,  and  when  the  parts 
distinguished  are  added  together  and  taken  for  the  whole,  this 
latter  is  an  aggregate,  untrue  to  reality  and  not  the  unity  sought 
for.  The  self  is  thought  of  as  related  to  the  single  capacity  as  a 
sum  to  one  of  its  components,  and  goodness  becomes  a  question 
of  the  number  of  capacities  realized.  If,  in  contrast  to  this,  the 
essential  unity  of  the  self  is  to  be  adequately  understood,  we  must 
conceive  of  it  dynamically,  must  discover  what  its  function  is, 
what  it  does.  When  once  the  central  function  of  the  self  is 
firmly  grasped,  the  different  capacities  will  fall  into  an  organic 
system,  being  related  as  means  to  the  one  supreme  end. 

Conceived  thus -dynamically,  the  self  is  seen  to  be  an  organiz- 
ing agency.  Its  function  is  to  be  a  microcosm,  expressing  the 
universe  from  an  individual  point  of  view.  By  a  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration,  it  realizes  within  its  own  unity  a  sys- 
tem of  objects  through  which  its  various  impulses  gain  requisite 
satisfaction,  a  community  of- persons  with  whose  larger  good  its 
individual  interest  is  joined,  and  a  cosmic  order  in  which  this 
wider  human  welfare  is  provided  for  and  conserved.  A  clearer 
meaning  will  be  given  to  the  statement  that  the  self  in  its  unity 
is  a  principle  of  organization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ample  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  will  be  furnished,  if  we  recog- 
nize in  the  first  place  that  volition  alone  among  the  activities  of 
the  self  completely  expresses  its  whole  nature,  and  then  go  on  to 
see  that  volition  is  essentially  an  organizing  activity. 

The  activity  of  volition  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  nature 
of  the  self,  as  a  unity  conditioned  by  the  opposition  of  subject 
and  object,  which  opposition  is  in  its  turn  being  constantly  sur- 
mounted and  overcome  within  the  transcending  unity  of  self-hood. 
Volition,  in  fact,  epitomizes  the  principle  of  self-conscious  person- 
ality. In  the  volitional  process  we  behold  the  unity  of  the  self 
giving  way  to  difference  and  opposition  when  the  object  is  con- 
sciously chosen  for  pursuit.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  is  an  object 
only  so  far  as  it  exists  for  the  self,  it  has  a  place  within  the  unity 
of  self-hood  from  the  very  first  moment  when  it  was  contem- 
plated as  a  possibility  of  action.     But  since,  as  an  end,  it  is  not 
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achieved  but  only  desired,  the  object  exists  without  the  self  and 
stands  in  opposition  to  it  Thus  tension  and  conflict  are  intro- 
duced into  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  This  very  conflict  is 
instrumental,  however,  in  introducing  a  new  and  fuller  unity. 
For,  as  soon  as  the  object  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  self  as  an  object 
of  its  choosing,  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  new  unity  that  is 
established  as,  in  the  course  of  pursuit  and  attainment,  the  object 
is  drawn  within  the  expanding  life  of  the  self.  In  volition,  there- 
fore, the  inmost  nature  of  self-conscious  personality  is  revealed 
as  a  spiritual  activity  which  sunders  itself  in  realizing  itself,  be- 
ing divided  into  subjective  desire  and  objective  end,  but  through 
this  very  diremption  strengthening  and  enriching  its  own  unitary 
life. 

As  the  central  and  characteristic  activity  of  the  self,  volition  is 
not  one  '  faculty '  among  many,  but  the  comprehensive  activity 
which  includes  all  others.  Thus  it  involves  aspects  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action  (in  the  narrower  sense),  being  in  its  complete- 
ness a  union  of  three  elements,  an  object  understood,  a  feeling 
aroused,  and  an  effort  put  forth.  Both  thought  and  feeling, 
when  taken  independently,  are  one-sided  and  partial  expressions 
of  the  self.  Thought  is  one-sided  in  its  emphasis  upon  objec- 
tivity. Of  course  the  self  as  knower  is  present  in  every  act  of 
knowledge,  yet  in  thought  the  reference  is  always  to,  and  the 
emphasis  upon,  an  objective  reality  which  possesses  authority 
over  the  knowing  subject.  Feeling  is  equally  one-sided  in  its 
subjectivity.  Although  it  has  objective  conditions,  feeling  con- 
cerns primarily  the  state  of  the  subject.  But  volition,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  full  expression  to  the  whole  self,  subject  and  ob- 
ject, acting  in  completest  interdependence  and  balanced  unity^. 
Hence  thought  and  feeling  appear  in  their  real  significance 
only  when  seen  as  functions  within  the  volitional  process.  Here 
their  one-sidedness  is  cancelled  and  each  appears  in  its  true  office 
as  means  to  that  end  which  is  supreme  in  all  personal  life,  —  self- 
realization.  Through  thought  the  self  constructs  an  object 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  nature  as  understood,  appeals  to  it  and 
arouses  feelings  of  desire.  By  effort  the  externality  of  this  ob- 
ject is  overcome,  it  is  given  a  place  within  the  life  of  the  self,  the 
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feeling  of  desire  is  transformed  into  that  of  satisfaction,  and  thus 
a  step  is  taken  in  the  realization  of  the  self. 

If  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  volition  com- 
pletely expresses  the  whole  self,  an  examination  of  the  simplest 
act  of  will  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  essentially  a  principle  of 
organization.  We  all  know  that  our  wills  are  constantly  select- 
ing new  objects  and  adjusting  them  to  the  unity  of  our  personal 
lives.  The  result  is  to  increase  the  complexity  (/.  ^.,  both  the 
difference  and  the  unity)  of  conscious  experience.  The  two  fea- 
tures oi  differentiation  and  integration,  which  accompany  all  organ- 
ization, are  thus  clearly  present  in  the  volitional  process,  —  differ- 
entiation in  the  introduction  of  new  ends  and  objects,  which  de- 
stroy the  unity  and  equilibrium  of  the  self,  and  integration  in  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  and  objects,  which  restores  the  original 
unity  with  a  richer  and  more  varied  content.  A  review  of  the 
leading  forms  of  voluntary  action  affords  further  evidence  that 
the  work  of  volition  is  one  of  organization.  In  simple  impulsive 
action,  an  object  is  first  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  attention 
and  then  appropriated  by  an  outgoing  activity  of  the  self.  In 
selective  action,  again,  an  object  is  chosen  because  it  agrees  with 
a  controlling  purpose  or  tendency  with  which  the  interest  of  the 
self  is  for  the  time  identified.  And  through  the  highest  form  of 
action,  where  choice  is  preceded  by  a  weighing  of  motives  and  a 
consideration  of  ultimate  consequences  of  alternative  lines  of  ac- 
tion, these  controlling  purposes  are  so  correlated  and  adjusted  as 
to  form  an  organized  system  of  principles  which  represents  the 
good  of  the  whole  self.  Thus,  as  we  follow  volition  through  the 
different  forms  which  it  takes  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
we  find  it  effecting  in  each  successive  stage  a  more  thorough  and 
elaborate  organization  of  conduct.  To  be  sure,  the  higher  stages 
in  this  development  are  never  reached  in  the  case  of  many  indi- 
viduals, but  such  is  the  normal  development  of  volition  when  con- 
tinuously exercised,  the  goal  of  which  is  the  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  self. 

This  process  of  self-organization  is  also  a  true  self-determi- 
nation. It  is  the  process  whereby  the  self  realizes  its  own  free- 
dom.    As  an  active  principle  of  synthesis,  the  self  has  an  infinite 
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capacity  and  is  able  to  embrace  universal  reality  within  the  scope 
of  its  life.     But,  without  such  a  progressive  organization  as  we 
have  been  considering,  it  would  remain  a  mere  formal  principle  oi 
unity  devoid  of  content,  a  capacity  unrealized.     Through  this 
continued  differentiation  and  integration,  however,  it  acquires  an 
objective  content  which  gives  it  reality  as  a  free  spirit.     By  the 
exercise  of  thought  it  becomes  aware  of  a  world  of  objects  and 
of  persons  which  appeal  to  it  in  various  ways.     These  objects  arc 
not  external  to  the  self  as  physical  objects  are  external  to  each 
other  in  space ;  for  they  are  all  embraced  within  the  unity  of 
conscious  experience.     But  they  are  external  to,  and  hence  limit, 
the  self  as  objects  unattained  which  are  not  really  a  part  of  its 
nature  and  only  arouse  its  desire.     How  is  the  self  to  surmount 
this   opposition   and  remove  the  limit  which  is  thus  imposed 
upon  its   freedom?     Obviously  by   the   organizing   activity  of 
volition,  in  which  the  opposition  of  the  object  is  overcome  and 
is  appropriated  by  the  self.     This  simple  act  of  impulse  is  the 
first  step  in  self-determination.     Suppose  that  the  self  continues 
to  act  from  impulse,  however,  pursuing  now  this  and  now  that 
object  as  it  chances  to  make  a  momentary  appeal.     Its  conduct 
is  not  wholly  self-determined.     The  self  of  the  moment  finds 
expression  in  the  impulsive  action ;  but  when,  in  an  after  moment, 
it  is  discovered  that  the  act  in  obedience  to  this  impulse  has 
prevented  the  satisfaction  of  another  desire  now  more  strongly 
felt,  the  act  is  bitterly  regretted.   Such  impulsive  action  does  not, 
therefore,  express  the  whole  self.     How  is  the  self  to  find  com- 
plete expression  ?   How  is  conduct  to  become  entirely  self-deter- 
mined ?     Certainly  not  by  resisting  the  appeal  of  all  objects  and 
thus  withdrawing  from  the  world  of  action.     Rather  it  is  by 
resisting   the  strength  of  present  impulse  and  bringing  every 
action  under  the  control  of  principles  and  purposes  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  self  as  a  whole.     The  subjection  of  every  action 
to  such  control  means  that  all  the  different  acts  which  make  up 
the   sum-total  of  conduct  shall  be  perfectly   adjusted   to   one 
another,  and   become  parts   of   an   organized   system    related 
functionally  as  means  to  the  achievement  of  a  single  supreme 
end.     This  organization  of  conduct  is  just  the  work  undertaken 
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by  volition,  and  its  achievement  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  volition  is  exercised.  It  signifies  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  self  over  a  greater  and  greater  field,  in  truth,  the 
progressive  realization  of  its  freedom. 

When  we  thus  understand  the  nature  and  function  of  the  self, 
the  ideal  of  self-realization  supplies  at  once  a  well-defined  stand- 
ard of  moral  judgment.  Since  the  self  is  essentially  an  organiz- 
ing agency,  the  object  of  supreme  worth  is  a  completely  organized 
life,  and  the  criterion  of  moral  value  must  refer  directly  to  such 
organization.  An  act  is  good  in  the  degree  in  which  it  promotes 
self-organization,  and  bad  to  the  extent  that  it  hinders  the 
same  process.  In  other  words,  the  ideal  demands  that  every  act 
shall  be  a  function  of  the  central  process  of  oi^anization  through 
which  the  unity  of  the  self  is  expressed.  The  single  act  which 
promotes  self-organization  thus  shares  the  absolute  value  pos- 
sessed by  the  ideal.  The  obligation  to  perform  it  is  categorical 
in  its  imperativeness,  for  the  act  in  question  is  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  the  one  end  which  has  unconditioned  worth  and 
absolute  authority.  All  acts  that  tend  to  prevent  the  attainment 
of  this  end  are,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  condemned.  They  are 
morbid  growths  which  threaten  the  health  of  the  moral  organism, 
and  they  must  in  consequence  be  ruthlessly  cut  away.  Self- 
realization  is  not  limited,  then,  to  vague  and  ambiguous  recom- 
mendations ;  it  issues  definite  and  peremptory  commands,  and 
justifies  extreme  measures  in  their  execution. 

A  difficulty  arises  quite  naturally  at  this  point  which  requires 
for  its  removal  some  further  explanation  of  the  interpretation  of 
self-realization  given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  If  moral  value  be 
thus  attributed  to  self-organization,  is  not  the  goodness  of  any 
life  determined  wholly  by  the  formal  completeness  of  its  organi- 
zation without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  activities  which 
make  up  its  content  ?  If  so,  is  not  the  conduct  of  the  shrewd 
and  calculating  criminal,  all  of  whose  actions  are  strictly  subordi- 
nated to  his  rub'ng  purpose,  sinister  as  this  may  be,  of  equal 
worth  with  that  of  the  philanthropist  whose  every  effort  is  given 
to  the  service  of  humanity  ?     And  is  not  a  life  devoted  entirely  to 
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the  attainment  of  one  end,  such  as  revenge  for  a  murdered  parent 
or  kinsman,  well-organized,  and  hence  deserving  of  a  high  degree 
of  moral  approval  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it 
is  not  mere  organization,  organization  in  the  abstract,  to  which 
moral  value  is  attributed.  It  is  the  organization  of  the  human 
self,  of  human  conduct  under  the  actual  conditions  of  human 
life.  The  course  and  characteristics  of  this  particular  process  of 
organization  cannot  therefore  be  deduced  from  the  concept  of 
organization  in  general.  They  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  study 
of  the  moral  experience  of  humanity.  The  fact  that  every  self 
is  qua  self  an  organizing  agency  determines  the  form  of  the  moral 
ideal  for  all.  But  the  content  depends  upon  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  human  life,  upon  the  temperament  and  ability, 
the  environment  and  opportunities,  of  the  self  Of  course  these 
conditions  vary  with  each  individual  and  produce  a  correspond- 
ing variation  in  the  content  of  the  ideal.  But  while  there  is  so 
great  a  degree  of  variation,  still  the  content  of  the  ideal  is  not 
entirely  subjective  and  indeterminate.  Certain  fundamental  con- 
ditions are  the  same  for  all  human  life.  These  uniform  condi- 
tions make  certain  adjustments  necessary  in  the  case  of  every 
individual,  if  he  is  to  attain  the  ideal  of  a  completely  organized 
life.  Such  forms  of  action,  because  necessary  to  organization, 
share  the  absolute  value  possessed  by  the  ideal.  Their  value  as 
required  steps  in  self-organization  is  attested  by  their  common 
recognition  in  the  guise  of  the  familiar  virtues. 

What  are  these  fundamental  conditions  which  determine  the 
course  of  organization  in  the  human  self?  The  first  is  the  pos- 
session by  all  men  in  common  of  a  number  of  natural  impulses. 
Some  of  these  spring  from  physical  needs  which  man  shares 
with  his  animal  progenitors.  Such  are  the  desire  for  food  and 
shelter,  the  sexual  and  the  play  instincts.  Others  are  connected 
with  those  mental  capacities  which  man  alone  exhibits  in  their 
full  development.  The  desire  for  companionship,  the  craving 
for  knowledge,  and  the  aesthetic  impulse  are  examples  of  this 
class.  These  different  impulses  require  different  objects  for  their 
gratification  and  inevitably  come  into  conflict     The  first  step  in 
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self-organization  must  therefore  be  the  removal  of  this  conflict 
and  the  adjustment  and  coordination  of  these  opposing  impulses. 
The  ideal  will  permit  each  impulse  to  act  only  as  a  function  of 
the  unity  of  the  self,  being  integrated  into  an  organic  system  in 
which  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  good  of  each  member.  This 
adjustment  is  not  merely  a  compromise,  however,  in  which  the 
equal  rights  of  all  impulses  as  independent  units  is  admitted. 
Certain  ones  may  deserve  an  exceptional  degree  of  expression 
because  more  closely  identified  than  others  with  the  welfare  o\ 
the  whole  self,  as,  for  instance,  the  impulse  of  intellectual  curi- 
osity, which,  by  increasing  knowledge,  assists  in  the  satisfaction 
of  all  other  desires.  Moreover,  the  process  may  be  relatively 
complicated,  subordinate  groups  being  formed  within  the  larger 
system,  as  when  the  various  animal  impulses  are  comprehended 
within  the  general  purpose  to  maintain  physical  health  and  well- 
being.  But  the  result  is  always  the  formation  of  a  unified  self- 
interest  which  provides  for  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  for  the 
self  as  individual.  The  view  that  the  moral  ideal  demands  a 
functional  adjustment  of  the  different  tendencies  of  the  self  is  as 
old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle.  According  to  Plato,  justice,  the 
supreme  and  all-inclusive  virtue,  consists  in  a  strict  division  of  - 
labor  and  a  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  three  principles 
in  the  nature  of  the  individual.*  Aristotle,  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
mean,  would  allow  to  each  impulse  that  measure  of  gratification 
consistent  with  the  realization  of  the  end,  which  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  of  man's  capacities  under  the  guidance  of  reason.* 
The  growth  of  a  definite  self-interest  in  the  individual  is  accom- 
panied by  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  interests  of  others. 
The  interest  of  the  self  is  seen  to  differ  from,  and  often  to  oppose, 
the  interests  of  others.  Yet  the  social  relation  is  a  universal  and 
essential  condition  of  human  life.  Self-organization,  therefore 
requires  as  the  second  condition  of  its  progress  the  adjustment 
of  these  opposing  interests.  Now  it  may  appear  that  in  this  case 
the  adjustment  is  not  within  the  self,  but  is  of  the  self  to  some- 
thing without.     Duty  seems  here  to  be  external  and  not  grounded 

*  RepuklU^  443c. 
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on  the  good  of  the  self.  But  the  very  fact  that  an  obligation  is 
felt  to  consider  the  interests  of  others  shows  that  these  are  not 
really  external.  They  are  only  external  to  the  narrow  and  lim- 
ited self  which  is  actual,  and  not  to  the  larger  nature  existing  in 
potentia.  It  is  true  that  another's  good  does  not  make  the  im- 
mediate and  vital  appeal  that  one's  own  interest  does,  because  our 
neighbor's  desires  are  only  imagined  while  our  own  are  felt.  Self- 
realization  calls  for  true  self-sacrifice  at  this  stage,  in  the  sense 
that  the  individual  is  compelled  to  give  up  what  appeals  to  him 
at  the  time  as  his  good.  But  when  the  hard  duty  is  unflinchingly 
performed  and  the  painful  adjustment  of  selfish  to  social  welfare 
is  resolutely  made,  the  interest  of  the  self  is  steadily  enlarged 
until  it  includes  the  good  of  others  and  even  of  all  humanity. 
The  extension  of  the  feeling  of  sympathy  gives  to  the  good  of 
fellow-men  the  same  emotional  appeal  possessed  by  the  interest 
of  self.  The  type  of  organization  thus  achieved  in  the  social 
sphere  differs  from  that  attained  among  the  impulses  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  the  many  selves,  each  with  a  different  interest,  are 
not  related  as  means  to  some  further  end,  but  are  treated  as  ends 
in  themselves.  The  result  of  the  adjustment  is  the  development 
within  each  self  of  a  '  kingdom  of  ends '  in  which  each  member, 
by  virtue  of  his  independent  self-hood,  has  equal  worth.  Into 
this  system  representing  the  good  of  selves  in  society,  or  of  the 
larger  *  social '  self,  the  interest  of  the  self  as  individual  must  be 
fully  integrated  as  the  second  step  in  self-organization.  The 
necessity  of  this  adjustment  with  its  accompanying  self-sacrifice 
was  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  Greek  moralists ;  it  was  first 
recognized  with  clearness  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity. 

A  third  condition  is  essential  to  all  human  life.  Every  man 
as  a  real  being  is  a  constituent  part  of  universal  reality.  Self- 
organization  hence  requires,  as  the  final  step  in  its  progress,  the 
adjustment  of  the  human  self  to  the  universe  or  the  cosmic  order. 
This  adjustment  carries  us  beyond  the  sphere  of  morality  into 
that  of  religion  ;  for  it  is  more  a  matter  of  thought  and  feeling 
than  of  action.  Still  the  complete  organization  of  human  life 
makes  necessary  at  least  a  certain  attitude  or  disposition  of  will 
toward  the  universe,  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
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the  controlling  forces  of  the  cosmic  order.  And,  if  these  forces 
be  recognized  as  intelligent  in  character  and  benevolent  in  pur- 
pose, man  finds  in  union  with  them  a  full  and  final  realization  of  his 
highest  self,  the  divine  principle  in  his  nature,  and  becomes  a  ver- 
itable microcosm,  a  personal  expression  of  Absolute  Reality. 

The  worth  of  a  criterion  of  good  and  evil  is  best  seen  when  it 
is  put  to  practical  use.  We  ask  of  such  a  criterion  that  it  shall 
enable  us  to  discriminate  clearly  between  good  and  bad  acts. 
According  to  the  criterion  which  we  have  found  implicit  in  the 
self-realization  theory,  only  those  acts  are  good  which  contribute 
to  the  organization  of  human  conduct  and  character,  or,  in  the 
sense  previously  explained,  to  the  realization  of  human  freedom. 
Let  us,  as  a  further  test,  apply  this  criterion  to  a  typical  case  or 
two  where  a  moral  judgment  is  called  for.  First,  consider  an 
instance  that  concerns  the  individual  primarily  and  has  no  direct 
social  bearing.  Suppose  a  person  is  called  upon  to  decide  which 
of  t^\'o  impulses,  each  in  itself  equally  natural,  it  is  right  for  him 
to  follow.  Shall  he  devote  his  evening  to  enjoyment  at  the 
opera  or  to  the  furtherance  of  a  business  project  that  promises 
money  gain.  His  impulse  to  seek  relaxation  and  pleasure  is 
pitted  against  his  acquisitive  instinct.  On  which  side  is  the 
right?  Our  criterion  pronounces  good  the  impulse  that  bet- 
ter fits  in  with  that  growing  system  of  objects  and  aims  which 
the  individual  has  come  to  regard  as  his  own  interest,  and  con- 
demns the  other  as  bad.  Action  which  follows  upon  the  former 
impulse  strengthens  organization,  action  upon  the  latter  would 
weaken  it.  Take  another  instance  which  has  a  direct  social 
reference.  Self-interest  demands  the  performance  of  a  certain 
action,  but  this  action  is  inimical  to  the  interest  of  another.  Is 
it  good  or  bad  ?  Our  criterion  requires  that  the  action  be  judged, 
not  by  its  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  self  or  upon  the  interest 
of  the  other  as  separable  factors,  but  by  its  bearing  upon  that  or- 
ganized system  of  personal  interests  which  represents  the  welfare 
of  a  society  of  selves.  If  it  promotes  the  organization  of  this 
system  standing  for  social  welfare,  it  is  good  ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is 
bad. 

Of  course  this  criterion  furnished  by  the  self-realization  theory 
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is  no  infallible  touchstone  of  good  and  evil,  deciding  for  us  in 
every  case  of  moral  perplexity.  The  most  baffling  instances  of  a 
*  conflict  of  duties '  are  those  in  which  the  situation  is  so  compli- 
cated by  reason  of  the  many  factors  entering  into  it  that  the  ap- 
plication of  any  standard  of  judgment,  no  matter  how  definite^  is 
exceedingly  difficult  But  this  is  a  disadvantage  under  which 
every  moral  criterion  must  labor  and,  as  such,  reflects  no  discredit 
upon  any  particular  one. 

An  advantage  not  inconsiderable  of  this  interpretation  of  self- 
realization  is  that  it  brings  the  process  of  self-realization  into  line 
with  the  direction  of  universal  evolution.  Progress  means  oi^;an- 
ization  with  increase  of  differentiation  and  integration  in  the 
physical  world  and  in  the  organic  sphere ;  naturally  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  mean  the  same  in  the  moral  realm.  Thus  understanding 
it,  we  give  moral  values  that  grounding  in  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse which  their  absolute  authority  seems  to  demand. 

Henry  W.  Wright. 
Lake  Forest  College. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  HEGELIAN  CONCEP- 
TION  OF  ABSOLUTE   KNOWLEDGE.^ 

IN  his  book  on  Hegel's  Logic,  Dr.  Harris  sums  up  the  result 
of  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  in  the  following  statement : 
"  The  first  principle  of  the  world  is  found  by  a  consistent  phi- 
losophy to  be  a  self-conscious  absolute  thinking  being.  Such  a 
being  has  been  revealed  in  the  religion  accepted  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  mankind.  But  the  process  of  reaching  the  insight 
into  the  necessity  of  such  a  first  principle,  as  well  as  a  capacity 
even  to  conceive  such  a  first  principle  when  revealed,  implies  the 
possibility  of  absolute  knowing  on  the  part  of  man.  The  first 
principle  of  the  universe  is  an  absolute  knowing  being ;  man  is 
made  in  his  image."  * 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  because  I  desire  to  criticise  it,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  I  think  it  adequately  or  even  clearly 
states  the  real  purpose  and  result  of  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit. 
I  quote  it  because  it  serves  as  a  background  against  which  the 
limits  of  the  present  paper  may  be  defined.  Let  me  say  at  once 
that  this  discussion  docs  not  presume  to  be  exhaustive  of  its 
subject ;  I  only  hope  to  point  out  some  of  the  essential  elements 
upon  which  Hegel  has  laid  emphasis  in  what  he  calls  '  absolute 
knowledge.'  So  I  take  the  liberty  to  eb'minate  from  considera- 
tion the  question  whether  or  not  Hegel  actually  does,  as  Professor 
Baillie  asserts,'  identify  Absolute  Experience  and  the  experience 
of  the  Absolute.  In  the  first  place,  the  discussion  of  such  a 
question  would  necessarily  consume  more  space  than  is  at  my 
disposal.  Secondly,  whether  Hegel  maintains,  as  Dr.  Harris 
suggests  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  that  over  and  above  the 
experiences  of  finite  beings  there  exists  "  a  self-conscious  abso- 
lute thinking  being,"  whose  standpoint  is  that  of  absolute  know- 
ing, is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  could  have  no  direct 

1  Re«d  in  part  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association  at  the  Cornell  meet- 
ing, December  26,  1907. 
«P.  120. 
»  HegePs  Logic ^  pp.  186  flF. 
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bearing  on  our  immediate  purpose.  What  we  are  now  especially 
interested  in  is  the  significance  of  this  Hegelian  conception,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  knowing  experiences  of  finite  indi- 
viduals. And  our  efforts  can  only  be  facilitated,  if,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  investigation,  we  agree  to  dismiss  from  our  minds 
this  more  ultimate  and  complicated  problem,  which,  after  all, 
depends  for  its  solution  upon  the  results  to  which  the  present 
preliminary  discussion  may  lead  us. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  Hegel  calls  *  absolute  knowl- 
edge '  is  simply  the  result  of  his  consideration  of  thought  as  it 
appears  in  every  knowing  experience.  In  justification  of  this 
assertion,  we  need  only  recall  the  purpose  and  the  result  of  the 
Phenotnenology,  Its  result,  as  even  a  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show,  is  the  stage  of  consciousness  known  as  '  absolute 
knowledge  '  {das  absolute  Wisseti),  Its  purpose  Hegel  has  very 
clearly  indicated  in  the  Preface  to  the  work.  "  The  task  which 
I  have  set  myself,"  he  says,  "  is  to  elaborate  the  fact  that  philos- 
ophy approaches  the  form  of  science,  —  approaches  the  point 
where  it  lays  aside  the  name  of  love  for  knowledge,  and  becomes 
real  knowledge*^  ^  Later  in  the  same  Preface,  we  read  :  " The 
development  of  science  in  general,  or  of  knowledge,  is  set  forth  in 
the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  Knowledge  as  it  is  at  first,  or  the 
immediate  spirit,  is  the  spiritless,  the  sensuous  consciousness. 
In  order  to  become  real  knowledge,  to  reach  the  element  of  sci- 
ence, which  is  its  pure  notion  itself,  this  sensuous  consciousness 
has  to  work  itself  through  a  long  way."  *  This  way,  of  course, 
is  that  of  the  Phenomenology  ;  and  the  end  of  the  way  is  absolute 
knowledge.  From  these  passages  (others  to  the  same  effect  might 
be  quoted)  it  is  clear  that  Hegel's  purpose  in  the  Phenomenology 
is  not,  like  Kant's  in  the  first  of  the  Critiques,  to  investigate  the 
possibility  and  limitations  of  knowledge,  but  rather  to  determine  its 
essential  nature.  Hegel  accepts  knowledge  as  given,  very  much 
as  it  is  accepted  by  common-sense,  and  proceeds  to  develop  its  im- 
plications. The  final  outcome  of  his  study  is  the  standpoint  of  ab- 
solute knowledge,  which  consequently  must  be  accepted  as  his  defi- 
nition of  what  seem  to  him  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  thought. 

1  IVerke,  Bd.  II,  p.  6. 
*Iiid.,  p.  21. 
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It  is  very  important  to  notice  at  the  outset,  and  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind,  the  fact  that  Hegel  bases  this  conception  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  directly  and  unequivocally  upon  our  common 
knowing  experience.  This  point  is  so  fundamental,  and  is  so 
generally  neglected  by  the  critics,  that  it  needs  emphasis  even  at 
the  risk  of  digression.  If  more  evidence  is  wanted  than  has 
already  been  adduced,  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
Phenomenology  itself,  we  find  an  explicit  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  no  break  between  consciousness  as  it  appears  in 
sensuous  perception  and  in  absolute  knowing  ;  and  this  very  fact, 
Hegel  argues,  makes  possible  the  transition  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  stage.  '*  The  beginning  of  philosophy,"  he  says, 
"  makes  the  presupposition  or  demand  that  consciousness  be  in 
this  element "  (1.  /.,  as  the  context  indicates,  in  the  '  element ' 
of  '  absolute  science,'  which  is  simply  the  point  of  view  of  abso- 
lute knowledge).  "  But  this  element  receives  its  completion  and 
clearness  only  through  the  process  of  its  development.  .  .  .  On 
its  side,  science  demands  of  self-consciousness  that  it  raise  itself 
into  this  aether.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  has  a 
right  to  ask  that  science  at  least  let  down  to  him  the  ladder  to  this 
standpoint,  that  is,  show  him  the  standpoint  within  himself."  ^ 
Furthermore,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  larger  Logic  we  read  : 
"  Absolute  knowledge  is  the  truth  of  all  modes  or  attitudes  of  con- 
sciousness. .  .  .'"  Finally,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  smaller  ZiTgTlf 
which  runs  thus :  "  In  my  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  .  .  .  the 
method  adopted  was  to  begin  with  the  first  and  simplest  phase  of 
mind,  immediate  consciousness,  and  to  show  how  that  stage  gradu- 
ally of  necessity  worked  onward  to  the  philosophical  point  of  view, 
the  necessity  of  that  view  being  proved  by  the  process."  *  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  import  of  such  passages  as  these  is  unmis- 
takable. The  Phenomenology  begins  with  the  most  naive  attitude 
of  consciousness,  where  the  matter  of  intuition  is  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  datum ;  its  progress,  as  Professor  McGilvary  suggests,^ 
consists  just  in  showing  that  this  sensuous  consciousness  is  an 

^  Op,  cU.,  pp.  19-20. 

«  Werke,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  32. 

•^n^.,  J25. 

♦Philosophical  Rkview,  Vol.  VI,  p.  500. 
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essential  element  in  absolute  knowing.  In  other  words,  the  stand- 
point of  absolute  knowing  is  involved  in  every,  even  the  simplest, 
phase  of  consciousness  ;  it  is  implied  in  every  act  of  knowledge, 
in  every  subject-object  relation,  — which  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  it  is  conterminous  with  experience  itself. 

Near  the  end  of  his  discussion  of  the  Phenomenology^  Hayna, 
looking  back  over  the  course  of  its  development,  remarks  : 
"  This  whole  phenomenological  genesis  of  absolute  knowledge 
was  nothing  other  than  the  presence  of  the  Absolute^  which  unfolded 
itself  before  our  very  eyes  in  the  methodical  manner  peculiar  to  its 
spiritual  nature.  It  was  the  self-development  of  the  Absolute  as  it 
has  mirrored  itself  in  consciousness  and  in  history."  *  One  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  critic  means  by  this,  as  he  says  later,  that  the 
ego  "  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Phenomenology  exactly  where  it 
ought  to  be  at  the  end,  —  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  Absolute."  * 
The  suggestion  of  such  a  point  of  view  as  this,  however,  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  best  misleading.  Whatever  may  be  said  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  result  of  the  Phenomenology  to  the  stand- 
point of  an  Absolute  Intelligence,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
maintaining  that  Hegel  would  ask  us  to  assume  such  a  stand- 
point at  the  beginning  of  the  Phenomenology,  He  asks  us  merely 
to  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  sensuous  consciousness, 
and  to  try  to  discover  its  logical  implications.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  in  the  attitude  of  sensuous  consciousness  Hegel  sees  the 
standpoint  of  absolute  knowing,  which  thus  finds  its  basis  in  the 
actual  knowing  experiences  of  finite  individuals ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  these  experiences  are  never  left  out  of  consideration 
by  him.  But  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  logically  involved  in  every  knowing  experience,  and  that 
investigation  can  prove  that  it  is  so  involved.  Hegel  himself  has 
very  clearly  put  the  matter  in  another  context :  "It  may  be  said 
that  the  Absolute  is  involved  in  every  beginning,  just  as  every 
advance  is  simply  an  exposition  of  it.  .  .  .  But  because  it  is  at 
first  only  implicit,  it  is  really  not  the  Absolute.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
vance, therefore,  is  not  a  sort  of  overflow,  as  it  would  be  were 

"  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  355. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  256. 
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the  beginning  truly  the  Absolute ;  rather  the  development  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  universal  determines  itself.  .  .  .  Only 
in  its  completion  is  it  the  Absolute.'*  *  Even  granting,  then,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Hegel  finally  identifies  absolute 
knowledge  with  the  point  of  view  of  an  omniscient  Intelligence 
(which  assumption  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  —  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  Hegel's  Absolute  is  such  an  Intelligence), 
we  are  certainly  not  justified  in  saying  that  he  emerges  from  the 
Phenomenology  with  nothing  more  than  the  assumption  with 
which  he  began  his  investigation.  The  standpoint  of  absolute 
knowledge  is  not  assumed  at  the  beginning ;  it  is  arrived  at  only 
at  the  end.  And  to  accuse  Hegel  of  having  begun  with  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Absolute  is  an  indication  that  his  actual 
procedure  has  been  misconstrued.  Absolute  knowledge  does 
not,  as  Haym  asserts,  find  its  justification  in  the  fact  that  "the 
Weltgeist  has  completed  itself  in  history,"  but,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  all 
concrete  individual  experience. 

Lotze,  too,  has  brought  practically  the  same  accusation  against 
Hegel.  "  It  was  not  after  Hegel's  mind,"  he  tells  us,  *'  to  begin 
by  determining  the  subjective  forms  of  thought,  under  which 
alone  we  can  apprehend  the  concrete  nature  of  this  ground  of 
the  Universe, —  a  nature  perhaps  to  us  inaccessible.  From  the 
outset  he  looked  on  the  motion  of  our  thought  in  its  eflTort  to 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  this  still  obscure  goal  of  our  aspiration  as  the 
proper  inward  development  of  the  Absolute  itself,  which  only 
needed  to  be  pursued  consistently  in  order  gradually  to  bring 
into  consciousness  all  that  the  universe  contains."*  Now  I 
submit  that  such  an  accusation  entirely  overlooks  the  procedure 
of  the  Phenomenology  in  establishing  the  category  of  absolute 
knowledge.  The  very  purpose  of  this  effort  was  *  to  determine 
the  subjective  forms  of  thought '  as  they  appear  in  the  knowing 
experience  of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  Hegel  did  not  enter 
into  psychological  discussion  of  individual  minds ;  his  aim  was 
epistemological  and  not  psychological.*     It  is  also  true  that  he 

>  Werke,  Bd.  V,  pp.  324-325. 

*  Metaphysial  Bk.  I,  chap.  Tii,  {  88. 

*See  Haym*fl  criticism  of  Hegel  on  this  point,  op,  cit,^  pp.  235  fT. 
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ended  his  investigation  by  exhibiting  the  essential  objectivity  of 
these  so-called  'subjective  forms '  of  thought  But  the  fact  still 
remains  that  he  took  his  stand  on  actual  human  experience,  and 
began  his  inquiry  with  common  everyday  consciousness.  In 
the  case  of  the  Logic  (provided  one  forgets  the  fact  that  the  result 
of  the  Phenomenology  is  its  presupposition)  it  may  be  ai^ued 
with  some  show  of  plausibility  that  from  the  outset  the  author 
regards  thought  as  the  "proper  inward  development  of  the 
Absolute  itself"  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  concern- 
ing the  baselessness  of  the  charge  when  made  with  reference  to 
the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  The  category  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  first  principle  shot  out  of  a  pistol  at  us,  as  it  were, 
but  a  conclusion  laboriously  reached ;  and  it  is  attained  only  by 
a  careful  and  painstaking  examination  of  all  stages  of  conscious- 
ness from  the  sensuous  to  the  scientific  and  religfious.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  subject-object  relation,  there  the  characteristics  of 
absolute  knowledge  are  disclosed. 

Absolute  knowledge  being,  then,  Hegel's  interpretation  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  thought  as  it  appears  in  every  actual 
knowing  experience,  the  question  arises  concerning  the  details  of 
the  conception.  What  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
thought  as  defined  in  this  Hegelian  category  ?  It  is  to  an  attempt 
to  answer  this  question,  partially  at  least,  that  we  now  address 
ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  Hegel  claims  that  his  conception  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  gives  thought  release  from  the  subjectivity  in 
which  it  was  bound  by  both  the  Kantian  and  Fichtean  systems. 
Kant,  he  admits,  does  indeed  give  to  thought  a  quasi-objectivity, 
namely,  universal  validity.  "  Kant  gave  the  title  objective  to  the 
intellectual  factor,  to  the  universal  and  necessary ;  and  he  was 
quite  justified  in  so  doing."  ^  That  is  to  say,  for  Kant  objectivity 
means  the  universally  valid  in  contradistinction  from  the  particu- 
larity and  relativity  of  sense-perception ;  and  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  towards  true  objectivity.  "  But  after  all,"  Hegel 
continues,  "  objectivity  of  thought,  in  Kant's  sense,  is  again  to  a 
certain  extent  subjective.    Thoughts,  according  to  Kant,  although 

»uEiff.,{4i. 
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universal  and  necessary  categories,  are  only  our  thoughts, — sepa- 
rated by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  thing,  as  it  exists  apart 
from  pur  knowledge."  ^  In  other  words,  Kant's  categories  can- 
not, by  their  very  nature,  express  the  real :  they  are  mere  ideas, 
which  can  indeed  tell  us  about  the  temporal  and  spatial  relations 
of  objects,  but  which  just  for  this  reason  can  give  us  no  insight 
into  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality.  Hegel  elsewhere  speaks  of 
them  as  prisms  through  which  the  light  of  truth  is  so  refracted 
and  broken  that  it  can  never  be  had  in  its  purity.  Such  ideal- 
ism, Hegel  justly  concludes,  is  purely  subjective.*  Heroic  as 
were  Fichte's  efforts  to  break  through  to  reality,  they  were, 
Hegel  asserts,  unavailing.  "  Fichte,"  he  says,  "  never  advanced 
beyond  Kant's  conclusion,  that  the  finite  only  is  knowable,  while 
the  infinite  transcends  the  range  of  thought.  What  Kant  calls 
the  thing-by-itself,  Fichte  calls  the  impulse  from  without,  —  that 
abstraction  of  something  else  than  '  I,'  not  otherwise  describable 
or  definable  than  as  the  negative  or  non-Ego  in  general." '  To 
express  it  otherwise,  Fichte,  in  his  search  for  objectivity,  finds 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  an  unattainable  ideal,  an  eternal 
SoUen,  But  this  vanishing  ideal  does  not  meet  the  difficulty ; 
thought,  which  merely  ought  to  be  objective,  is  still  subjective, 
even  though  an  infinite  time  be  allowed  for  transition  to  objec- 
tivity. Consequently,  Fichte's  position,  like  Kant's,  is  in  the 
last  analysis  nothing  more  than  subjective  idealism.  Now  the 
standpoint  of  absolute  knowledge,  Hegel  maintains,  transcends 
the  dualism  in  which  the  systems  of  Kant  and  Fichte  seem  hope- 
lessly involved.  It  gives  to  thought,  not  a  quasi-objectivity  or 
an  objectivity  that  ought  to  be,  but  an  objectivity  that  is  at  once 
genuine  and  actual. 

Hegel  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  thinks  such  an 
objectivity  implies.  In  the  context  of  the  above  criticism  of  Kant, 
he  says :  **  The  true  objectivity  of  thinking  means  that  the 
thoughts,  far  from  being  merely  ours,  must  at  the  same  time  be 
the  real  essence  of  the  things,  and  of  whatever  is  an  object  to  us." 

« Loc,  at, 

«  Werke,  Bd.  IV,  p.  127. 

^Enc,  {60. 
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Later  in  the  same  context  he  tells  us  that  objectivity  means  ''  the 
thought-apprehended  essence  of  the  existing  thing,  in  contra- 
distinction from  what  is  merely  our  thought,  and  what  conse- 
quently is  still  sepj^rated  from  the  thing  itself,  as  it  exists  in  inde- 
pendent essence."  From  these  very  explicit  statements  it  is 
evident  that  objectivity  of  thought  means  for  Hegel  at  least  two 
things :  («)  that  thought  which  is  truly  objective  is  not  particu- 
lar and  individual,  but  in  a  sense  transcends  the  individual ;  and 
(*)  that  truly  objective  thought  does  actually  express  the  essence 
of  things.  A  consideration  of  these  two  points  will  now  occupy 
our  attention  for  a  time. 

The  first  of  these  points,  that  thought  is  really  more  than  an 
individual  affair,  Hegel  states  very  expUcitly  in  the  smaller  Logic. 
In  the  twenty-third  section  he  asserts  that  thought  is  "  no  private 
or  particular  state  or  act  of  the  subject,  but  rather  that  attitude 
of  consciousness  where  the  abstract  self,  freed  from  all  the  special 
limitations  to  which  its  ordinary  states  or  qualities  are  liable,  re- 
stricts itself  to  that  universal  action  in  which  it  is  identical  with  all 
individuals."  Furthermore,  he  constantly  insists  that  the  dialectic 
of  thought  is  really  der  Gang  der  Sacke  selbst  "  It  is  not  the  out- 
ward action  of  subjective  thought,  but  the  personal  soul  of  the 
content,  which  unfolds  its  branches  and  fruit  organically,"  ^  The 
question,  however,  at  once  arises.  Are  not  such  statements 
meaningless  ?  Is  the  **  abstract  self,  freed  from  all  the  special 
limitations  to  which  its  ordinary  states  or  qualities  are  liable," 
anything  more  than  an  hypostasised  entity  ?  Do  we  know  any- 
thing about  the  *  universal  action '  of  thought  apart  from  an  in- 
dividual experience  ?  Is  the  finite  knower  merely  a  passive  ob- 
server of  the  *  march  of  the  object,'  or  of  the  organically  unfolding 
'  soul  of  the  content '  ?  To  meet  the  objection  implied  in  these 
questions,  a  preliminary  consideration  is  necessary. 

Every  act  of  thought  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  ot 
view.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  in  time,  that  is,  as  a 
mere  psychological  event,  or  as  a  meaning.  As  a  process  in 
time,  it  is  a  state  of  consciousness  among  other  such  states  to 
which  it  is   related   and    by   reference   to   which   it   may   be 

1  H^erke,  Bd.  VIII,  p.  63  (Dyde's  trans.,  p.  37). 
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explained.  As  a  meaning,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  relation 
of  subject  to  object,  the  expression  of  which  relation  gives  it 
its  significance  as  an  act  of  knowledge.  Neither  of  these 
aspects  of  thought  can,  of  course,  be  neglected ;  a  timeless 
act  of  thought  is  as  much  a  non-entity  as  a  meaningless  act 
of  thought.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  aspects  must 
not  be  confused ;  thought  as  a  process  in  time  is  something 
quite  different  from  thought  as  a  meaning.  Both  points  of  view 
are  legitimate  and,  indeed,  necessary  in  dealing  with  concrete 
mental  experience.  If,  now,  these  ways  of  viewing  thought  be 
the  standpoints  of  psychology  and  epistemology,  respectively, 
we  are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that,  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  thought  is  subjective  and  particular,  while  from 
the  standpoint  of  epistemology  it  is  trans-subjective.  As  a  psy- 
chological process,  thought  is  subjective  and  particular  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  when  so  viewed,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
element  in  a  complex  presentation  which  at  a  particular  moment 
makes  up  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  subject.  Even  belief 
in  a  trans-subjective  world,  the  psychologist  treats,  as  Professor 
Seth  Pringle-Pattison  says,  "simply  as  a  subjective  fact;  he 
analyses  its  constituents  and  tells  us  the  complex  elements  of 
which  it  is  built  up ;  he  tells  us  with  great  precision  what  we  do 
believe,  but  so  far  as  he  is  a  pure  psychologist  he  does  not 
attempt  to  tell  us  whether  our  belief  is  true,  whether  we  have 
real  warrant  for  it"*  Epistemology,  on  the  contrary,  neces- 
sarily transcends  this  subjective  standpoint  of  psychology.  It 
deals,  not  with  the  knowing  experience  of  any  particular  mind, 
not  with  knowledge  as  it  is  possessed  by  any  particular  subject, 
but  with  knowledge  as  it  is  in  itself.  Epistemology  finds  its 
special  field  just  in  determining  the  validity  or  falsity  of  the  claims 
of  our  trans-subjective  belief.  Its  business  is  to  give  us  a  crite- 
rion of  truth,  to  investigate  the  subject-object  relation  within  ex- 
perience and  to  develop  its  implications.  In  doing  this  it  must 
neglect  the  particular  experiences,  or,  to  use  Professor  Bosan- 
quet's  phrase,  it  must  abstract  from  the  abstractions  of  psychology, 
and  fix  its  attention  upon  the  essential  nature  of  knowledge  qua 
I  Philosophical  Revibw,  Vol.  I,  p.  135. 
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knowledge.  It  does  not,  of  course,  deny  the  significance  of  the 
psychological  aspect  of  thought,  nor  does  it  try  to  escape  from 
the  implications  of  experience  when  read  from  that  angle  of 
vision.  It  simply  deals  with  thought  from  its  own  spedfic 
standpoint,  its  aim  being  to  handle  its  data  unencumbered  as 
much  as  possible  by  psychological  considerations.^ 

Now,  as  I  understand  Hegel,  we  can  accuse  him  neither  of 
confusing  these  two  points  of  view,  nor  of  overlooking  one  in  his 
zeal  for  the  other.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  his  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  knowledge  is  primarily  epistemological  in  the  sense 
above  defined ;  and  he  keeps  consistently  to  this  point  of  depar- 
ture. He  sees  clearly  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  knowledge 
must  be  investigated  as  it  is  in  and  for  itself  and  freed  from  the 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  which  attach  to  it  in  individual 
minds ;  if  an  adequate  standard  of  truth  is  to  be  attained,  rela- 
tivity in  knowledge  must  be  overcome.  But  it  should  be  very 
carefully  noted  that  Hegel  does  not,  at  any  rate  need  not,  forget 
that  thought  is  always  a  process  in  a  knowing  mind.  The  ob- 
jectivity which  he  claims  for  thought  in  the  category  of  absolute 
knowledge  is  claimed  for  the  thought  of  every  individual  who 
knows ;  the  truth  of  absolute  experience,  truth  as  it  is  in  itself 
and  for  itself,  is  simply  the  truth  of  the  experiences  that  are  here 
and  now.  This  point  I  tried  to  emphasise  at  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion.  Thus  the  *  abstract  self,*  freed  from  the  limitations 
of  its  ordinary  states  and  busy  in  its  universal  mode  of  action, 
turns  out  to  be  the  finite  self  making  an  unusually  strenuous 
effort  to  be  consistent  Genuinely  objective  thought  is  not  the 
private  possession  of  A  or  B ;  it  is  rather  the  thought  activity  in 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  rational  creatures,  A  and  B  participate. 
Even  if  we  are  fully  convinced  that  Hegel  has  gone  too  far  in 
the  identification  of  the  finite  knower  with  the  Absolute,  still  we 
must  admit  the  legitimacy  and  necessity  of  this  demand  of  the 
category  of  absolute  knowledge.  For  if  the  subjectivity  in  which 
experience  is  involved  by  the  Kantian  and  Fichtean  philosophies 
is  really  to  be  transcended,  experience  must  be  given  some  form 

*  Sec  Professor  Bosanquet's  discussion  on  this  point  in  Proceedings  of  the  AriUote- 
lian  Society,  1905-1906,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  237  flf. 
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of  genuine  objectivity ;  and  if  that  form  of  objectivity  is  to  be 
found  in  thought,  then  thought  must  be  looked  upon  as  it  is  in 
its  essential  nature  and  not  as  it  appears  in  this  or  that  individual 
mind.  And  this,  it  would  seem,  is  all  that  Hegel  means  when  he 
says  that  truly  objective  thought  transcends  the  individual  ex- 
perience. 

The  second  factor  involved  in  the  conception  of  true  objectiv- 
ity, namely,  the  capacity  of  thought  to  express  the  essential  na- 
ture of  its  object,  Hegel  shows  to  be  the  necessary  presupposi- 
tion of  all  knowing  experience.  Thought  must  disclose  the 
constitution  of  reality,  he  maintains,  otherwise  experience  is 
doomed  to  a  hopeless  dualism.  **  The  truth  as  such,"  he  tells 
us,  "is  essentially  in  knowledge."  *  "Only  in  so  far  as  reflec- 
tion has  relation  to  the  Absolute  is  it  reason  and  its  activity  that 
of  true  knowledge  (  Wissen).*'  *  Every  individual  who  knows  does, 
by  virtue  of  that  very  fact,  transcend  the  dualism  which  seems 
to  exist  between  subject  and  object ;  on  any  other  assumption  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  experience  can  be  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  ultimate  reality.  To  elaborate  this  argument  is  ex- 
actly what  Hegel  undertakes  in  the  Phenomenology.  He  shows 
there  by  dialectical  procedure  how  the  lowest  and  most  naive  at- 
titude of  consciousness  to  its  object  subsumes  the  opposition  which 
prima  facie  seems  such  a  barrier  to  the  comprehension  of  reality ; 
such  subsumption  must  be  assumed,  or  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  say  that  experience  and  reality  are  one.  One  might  sum- 
marily say,  without  doing  violence  to  HegeFs  own  words,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Phenomenology  is  to  show,  in  opposition  to 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  why  the  Ding-^an-sich  must  be  known 
and  how  it  can  be  known.  It  must  be  known,  because  this  is 
the  presupposition  of  experience  from  its  earliest  and  simplest 
stages ;  it  can  be  known,  because  thought  is  no  merely  subjec- 
tive and  private  process  going  on  in  our  heads,  but  in  its  very 
essence  is  a  significant  relation  to  objects.  Thus  Hegel  solves 
the  problem  of  the  opposition  between  subject  and  object  by 
pointing  out  that  the  problem  is  really  made  by  our  own  abstract 

^Werke,  Bd.  V,  p.  237. 
^iVerke,  Bd.  I,  p.  178. 
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procedure  in  dealing  with  experience.  In  point  of  fact,  he  tells 
us,  there  is  no  such  opposition ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that 
we  can  have  significant  knowledge  forces  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  thought  is  truly  objective,  and  that  the  object  is  in  reality  as 
it  is  in  knowledge. 

Hegel's  position  on  this  point  can,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly- 
understood  when  contrasted  with  Lotze's  view.  In  his  Logic 
Lotze  summarises  his  t>osition  thus  :  "  We  have  convinced  our- 
selves that  this  changing  world  of  our  ideas  is  the  sole  material 
given  us  to  work  upon ;  that  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth 
consist  only  in  the  laws  of  interconnection  which  are  found  to 
obtain  universally  within  a  given  set  of  ideas."  ^  Now  when  we 
recall  that  these  ideas  are  for  Lotze  more  or  less  subjective, 
mere  *  tools '  by  means  of  which  we  somehow  come  in  contact 
with  reality,  but  through  which  the  essence  of  objects  can  never 
be  known,  the  contrast  between  his  position  and  Hegel's  is 
plain.  According  to  the  one,  we  are  shut  off  from  reality  by 
means  of  the  very  tools  we  vainly  endeavor  to  work  with  ;  reality 
is  a  realm  'whose  margin  fades  forever  and  forever  as  we  move.' 
According  to  the  other,  we  are  never  out  of  touch  with  reality, 
since  to  know  is  ipso  facto  to  know  the  essential  nature  of  the 
objects  of  knowledge.  To  the  former,  truth  is  nothing  more 
than  consistency  within  a  given  set  of  ideas ;  to  the  latter,  truth 
is  nothing  less  than  reality  itself.  In  a  word,  on  the  theory  of 
Lotze  thought  is  after  all  still  subjective,  still  confined  to  the 
abstract  realm  of  bare  universals,  impotent  to  overtake  the 
phantom  reality  it  pursues;  Hegel  teaches,  on  the  contrary, 
that  thought  is  essentially  objective,  that  form  and  content  inter- 
penetrate, that  the  process  of  knowledge  is  the  process  of  things. 
And  this  conception  of  the  objectivity  of  thought,  Hegel  would 
urge,  is  a  necessary  presupposition  of  experience,  unless  indeed 
we  are  willing  to  abide  the  consequences  of  an  epistemological 
dualism. 

But  if  thought  expresses  the  essence  of  its  object,  then  thought 
ipso  facto  comprehends  its  object  and  so  exhausts  reality.  This 
implication  of  his  doctrine  of  the  objectivity  of  thought  Hegel 

*  Blc  III,  chap,  i,  \  309. 
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not  only  recognizes  but  insists  upon.  "  Conception  is  the  pen- 
etration of  the  object,  which  is  then  no  longer  opposed  to  me. 
From  it  I  have  taken  its  own  peculiar  nature,  which  it  had  as  an 
independent  object  in  opposition  to  me.  As  Adam  said  to  Eve, 
'  Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone,'  so  says  the 
Spirit,  '  This  object  is  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  all  alienation  has 
disappeared.*"^  This  same  idea  Hegel  has  in  mind  when  he  /^/^/G^- 
speaks  of  thought  as  begreifendes  Denken,  "  Begreifendes  Denken^'  y  6 
says  Professor  McGilvary,  "is  grasping,  clutching  thought^  ^  / 
thought  that  grips  its  object  as  its  own  inalienable  possession. 
Perhaps  we  might  translate  das  begreifende  Denken  by  the  phrase 
'  object-appropriating  thought ' ;  for  the  logical  relation  of  such 
thought  to  its  object  is  analogous  to  the  legal  relation  of  the 
master  to  the  slave ;  the  slave  had  no  independent  status ;  he 
stood  only  in  his  master,  who  engulfed  him."  *  Again,  the  one 
distinguishing  feature  between  what  Hegel  terms  '  finite '  and  '  in- 
finite '  thought  is  that  the  latter  destroys  the  opposition  between 
form  and  content,  which  opposition  the  former  never  transcends  ; 
as  Hegel  puts  it, '  finite '  thought  is  **  subjective,  arbitrary,  and  ac- 
cidental," while  *  infinite  *  thought  is  what  alone  "  can  get  really 
in  touch  with  the  supreme  and  true."*  And,  of  course,  it  is  'in- 
finite '  thought  with  which  Hegel  has  to  do  in  his  category  of 
absolute  knowledge.  Furthermore,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
larger  Logic  Hegel  argues  that  to  separate  the  form  and  content  of 
knowledge  is  to  presuppose  an  external  objective  world  which  is 
independent  of  thought;  and  this,  he  objects,  is  unjustifiable.^ 
And  later,  in  the  same  Introduction,  we  read  :  "  In  logic  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  thought  about  something  which  lies  independ- 
ently outside  of  thought  as  the  basis  of  it."  *  Finally,  in  the 
smaller  Logic ^  he  asserts  :  "  In  the  negative  unity  of  the  Idea,  the 
infinite  overlaps  and  includes  the  finite,  thought  overlaps  being, 
subjectivity  overlaps  objectivity."  •    Other  passages  bearing  on 

>  PhiUsophy  of  Rights  Dyde's  trmns.,  p.  II. 

"Philosophical  Rkvibw,  Vol.  VI,  p.  502. 

»^if^..Ji9. 

*  Werke,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  26. 

^Ibid,,^,  33. 
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this  point  might  be  quoted,  did  it  seem  necessary ;  but  the  above 
passages  state  very  clearly  Hegel's  position.  In  fact,  the  posi- 
tion is  inevitably  involved  in  his  jvhole  conception  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  knowledge.  Truly  objective  knowledge  cannot  have 
opposed  to  it  an  unaccountable  residuum  of  fact,  which  it  is  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  interpret ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
conterminous  with  reality. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  McTaggart  presents  an 
admirable  antithesis  to  Hegel's  position  here.  "  Thought  is  a 
process  of  mediation  and  relation,  and  implies  something  imme- 
diate to  be  related,  which  cannot  be  found  in  thought  itself. 
Even  if  a  stage  of  thought  could  be  conceived  as  existing,  in 
which  it  was  self-subsistent  and  in  which  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
data  ...  at  any  rate  this  is  not  the  ordinary  thought  of  common 
life.  And  as  the  dialectic  process  professes  to  start  from  a  basis 
common  to  every  one,  ...  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  thought,  in  the  dialectic  process,  to  have  some  relation  to  data 
given  immediately,  and  independent  of  that  thought  itself."  ^  It 
makes  no  difference  that  this  statement  is  given  by  the  critic  as 
an  interpretation  of  Hegel ;  it  is  in  truth  exactly  contrary  to 
Hegel's  view  of  the  matter.  Thought,  as  Hegel  conceives  of  it, 
certainly  has  no  data  opposed  to,  and  independent  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
merely  a  process  of  mediation  and  relation  among  phenomena 
external  to  it.  It  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  immediately  given 
data,  '  nuclei '  of  being,  which  lie  outside  of  and  beyond  it,  for 
there  are  no  such.  On  the  contrary,  it  transcends  this  dualism, 
and  always  finds  itself  *  at  home  '  in  its  object  from  which  every 
trace  of  alienation  has  disappeared.  Perhaps  I  can  best  bring  out 
the  contrast  between  Hegel's  real  position  and  that  attributed  to 
him  by  his  critic  by  letting  him  once  more  speak  for  himself:  "  If 
under  the  process  of  knowledge  we  figure  to  ourselves  an  external 
operation  in  which  it  is  brought  into  a  merely  mechanical  rela- 
tion to  an  object,  that  is  to  say,  remains  outside  it,  and  is  only 
externally  applied  to  it,  knowledge  is  presented  in  such  a  relation 

'  Studies  in  tht  Hegelian  Dialectic^  {  14.  Compare  with  this  conception  of 
thought  Lotze's  view  of  thought's  first  activity  as  the  process  by  means  of  which  the 
immediately  given  impressions  of  sense  are  converted  into  ideas  {Logu:,  trans.,  VoL 
I,  pp.  13  ff.). 
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as  a  particular  thing  for  itself,  so  that  it  may  well  be  that  its  forms 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  qualities  of  the  object ;  and 
thus,  when  it  concerns  itself  with  an  object,  it  remains  only  in  its 
own  forms,  and  does  not  reach  the  essential  qualities  of  the  object, 
that  is  to  say,  does  not  become  real  knowledge  of  it  In  such  a 
relation  knowledge  is  determined  as  finite,  and  as  of  the  finite ;  in 
its  object  there  remains  something  essentially  inner,  whose  notion 
is  thus  unattainable  by  and  foreign  to  knowledge,  which  finds 
here  its.  limit  and  its  end,  and  is  on  that  account  limited  and 
finite."  So  far  we  have  a  statement  of  the  critic's  view  with  its 
attendant  difficulties.  By  way  of  criticism  and  exposition  of  his 
own  position,  Hegel  continues  :  "  But  to  take  such  a  relation  as 
the  only  one,  or  as  final  or  absolute,  is  a  purely  made-up  and  un- 
justifiable assumption  of  the  Understanding.  Real  knowledge, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  remain  outside  the  object,  but  in  point  of 
fact  occupies  itself  with  it,  must  be  immanent  in  the  object,  the 
proper  movement  of  its  nature,  only  expressed  in  the  form  of 
thought  and  taken  up  into  consciousness/'  ^  This  passage  is 
self-explanatory,  and  comment  on  it  seems  superfluous.  In  it 
Hegel  has  simply  pointed  out  the  inevitable  dualism  involved  in 
the  position  which  Mr.  McTaggart  has  attributed  to  him ;  and  in 
opposition  to  such  a  position  he  has  stated  his  own  more  objective 
standpoint. 

An  objection  which  arises  just  here  seems  prima  facie  unan- 
swerable. If  it  be  true  that  thought  actually  does  exhaust  reality, 
then  it  must  be  that  thought,  or  knowing  experience,  and  reality 
coincide.  But  can  such  a  view  possibly  be  seriously  entertained  ? 
Is  it  not  nonsense  to  say  that  thought  is  co-extensive  with  the 
real,  when  so  much  of  our  every-day  experience,  our  hopes,  our 
fears,  our  loves,  our  hates,  fall  outside  the  thinking  process? 
Can  one  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt  to  reduce  existential  reality  to 
terms  of  ideas?  Lotze  has  put  the  objection  very  forcibly  thus  : 
"  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  convince  ourselves  that  every  appre- 
hending intelligence  can  only  see  things  as  they  look  to  it  when 
it  perceives  them,  not  as  they  look  when  no  one  perceives  them ; 
he  who  demands  a  knowledge  which  should  be  more  than  a  per- 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Engl,  trans.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  163.^ 
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fectly  connected  and  consistent  system  of  ideas  about  the  thing, 
a  knowledge  which  should  actually  exhaust  the  thing  itself,  is 
no  longer  asking  for  knowledge  at  all,  but  for  something  entirely 
unintelligible."  ^  Mr.  Bradley,  in  a  classic  passage,  has  voiced 
the  same  feeling :  ''  Unless  thought  stands  for  something  that 
falls  beyond  mere  intelligence,  if  *  thinking '  is  not  used  with 
some  strange  implication  that  never  was  part  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  a  lingering  scruple  still  forbids  us  to  believe  that 
reality  can  ever  be  purely  rational.  .  .  .  The  notion  that  existence 
could  be  the  same  as  understanding  strikes  as  cold  and  ghost- 
like as  the  dreariest  materialism.  That  the  glory  of  this  world  in 
the  end  is  appearance  leaves  the  world  more  glorious,  if  we  feel 
it  is  a  show  of  some  fuller  splendour ;  but  the  sensuous  curtain 
is  a  deception  and  a  cheat,  if  it  hides  some  colourless  movement 
of  atoms,  some  spectral  woof  of  impalpable  abstractions,  or  un- 
earthly ballet  of  bloodless  categories."  *  Now  Hegel's  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  I  think,  found  in  the  second  characteristic  of 
thought  as  he  has  defined  it  for  us  in  absolute  knowledge ;  and 
this  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  examine. 

Thought,  Hegel  argues,  is  not  mere  abstract  cognition,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  truly  universal.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bradley 
he  would  say  that  thought  does  stand  for  something  which 
falls  beyond  mere  intelligence.  That  is  to  say,  actual  concrete 
thought,  in  Professor  Bosanquet's  phraseology,  is  a  process,  not 
of  selective  omission,  but  of  constructive  analysis ;  its  universals 
are  syntheses  of  differences.*  In  Hegel's  own  words :  "  The 
notion  is  generally  associated  in  our  minds  with  abstract  gener- 
ality, and  on  that  account  it  is  often  described  as  a  general  con- 
ception. We  speak,  accordingly,  of  the  notions  of  color,  plant, 
animal,  etc.  They  are  supposed  to  be  arrived  at  by  neglect- 
ing the  particular  features  which  distinguish  the  different  colors, 
plants,  and  animals  from  each  other,  and  by  retaining  those  com- 
mon to  them  all.  This  is  the  aspect  of  the  notion  which  is 
familiar  to  the  understanding ;  and  feeling  is  in  the  right  when  it 

^Logu^  Bk.  Ill,  chap,  i,  {  308. 

«  Principles  of  Logic ^  p.  533. 

•See  Bosanquet's  Logic  ^  Vol.  I,  pp.  63  ff. 
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stigmatizes  such  hollow  and  empty  notions  as  mere  phantoms 
and  shadows.  But  the  universal  of  the  notion  is  not  a  mere  sum 
of  features  common  to  several  things,  confronted  by  a  particular 
which  enjoys  an  existence  of  its  own.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
self-particularizing  or  self-specifying,  and  with  undimmed  clear- 
ness finds  itself  at  home  in  its  antithesis.  For  the  sake  both  of 
cognition  and  of  our  practical  conduct,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  real  universal  should  not  be  confused  with 
what  is  merely  held  in  common.  All  those  charges  which  the 
devotees  of  feeling  make  against  thought,  and  especially  against 
philosophic  thought,  and  the  reiterated  statement  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  carry  thought  to  what  they  call  too  great  lengths, 
originate  in  the  confusion  of  these  two  things."  ^  In  other 
words,  universality  may  mean  two  very  different  things.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  indicate  nothing  but  abstract  generality 
which  is  arrived  at  by  neglecting  the  marks  peculiar  to  particular 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  the  S3mthetic  analysis 
of  the  particulars,  and  so  include  within  itself  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  them.  If  one  only  remembers  this  distinction,  and 
remembers  that  the  true  universal  of  thought  is  the  subsumption, 
not  the  annihilation,  of  the  particular,  then,  Hegel  would  say, 
there  should  be  no  objection  raised  against  the  assertion  that  ulti- 
mately the  real  is  comprehended  by  thought.  For,  in  this 
meaning  of  thought,  experience  and  thinking  experience  are 
synonymous  terms. 

There  are  various  passages  in  which  Hegel  emphasizes  this 
aspect  of  thought  by  insisting  that  thought  is  not  one  mental 
faculty  among  others  coordinate  with  it,  but  that  it  is  the  princi- 
ple of  universality  in  mind  and  includes  within  itself  the  other 
so-called  mental  faculties  as  essential  elements.  In  his  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy  occurs  a  criticism  of  Kant  which  is 
very  suggestive  in  this  connection :  "  With  Kant  the  thinking 
understanding  and  sensuousness  are  both  something  particular, 
and  they  are  merely  united  in  an  external,  superficial  way,  just  as 
a  piece  of  wood  and  a  leg  might  be  bound  together  with  a  cord."  * 

«  Werki,  Bd.  XV,  p.  516.     (Trmns.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  441.) 
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Against  any  such  atomistic  conception  of  the  mind  Hegel  would 
insist :  "  Even  our  sense  of  the  mind's  living  unity  naturally 
protests  against  any  attempt  to  break  it  up  into  different  faculties, 
forces,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  activities,  conceived 
as  independent  of  each  other."*  But  he  would  go  further 
than  this.  Not  only  does  he  maintain  that  thought  is  not  one 
element  in  an  aggregate  of  disparate  parts ;  he  also  urg^es  that 
thought  is  rather  the  very  life  of  the  one  organic  whole  which 
we  call  mind,  "its  very  unadulterated  self.*'*  For  example,  in 
the  smaller  Logic  he  asserts  that  thought  is  present  in  every 
perception  and  in  every  mental  activity.*  "  We  simply  cannot 
escape  from  thought,"  he  elsewhere  says,  "it  is  present  in 
sensation,  in  cognition,  and  knowledge,  in  the  instincts,  and  in 
volition,  in  so  far  as  these  are  attributes  of  a  human  mind."^  In 
the  Philosophy  of  Right  we  read  :  "  Spirit,  in  general  is  thought, 
and  by  thought  man  is  distinguished  from  the  animal.  But  we  must 
not  imagine  that  man  is  on  one  side  thinking  and  on  another 
side  willing,  as  though  he  had  will  in  one  pocket  and  thou^t 
in  another.  Such  an  idea  is  vain.  The  distinction  between 
thought  and  will  is  only  that  between  a  theoretical  and  a  prac- 
tical relation.  They  are  not  two  separate  faculties.  The 
will  is  a  special  way  of  thinking ;  it  is  the  impulse  of  thought  to 
give  itself  reality."  *  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
"  in  the  human  being  there  is  only  one  reason,  in  feeling,  volition, 
and  thought."  • 

Overlooking  this  conception  of  universality  in  Hegel's  doctrine 
of  thought,  Mr.  McTaggart  criticises  him  for  holding  "  that  the 
highest  activity  of  Spirit,  in  which  all  others  are  transcended  and 
swallowed  up,  is  that  of  pure  thought."  ^  Such  a  contention,  we 
are  informed,  ig^nores  a  fact  which  Lotze  has  emphasized  in  many 
parts  of  his  system.     And  that  fact  is  "  that  Spirit  has  two  other 

1  Philosophy  of  Mind ^  \  379. 
^Enc.^  §  II. 
*Ibid.,  J  24. 

*  Werke,  Bd.  IX,  p.  12. 

*  Dyde's  trans.,  p.  II. 

*  Philosophy  of  Mind ^  \  471. 

^  Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dialeetic^  {  104. 
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aspects  besides  thought,  —  namely,  volition  and  feeling,  —  which 
are  as  important  as  thought,  and  which  cannot  be  deduced  from 
it,  nor  explained  by  it."  ^  Now  this  criticism  assumes  that  Hegel 
actually  tried  to  reduce  the  contents  of  mind  to  terms  of  abstract 
cognition.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  such  an  assumption  is  en- 
tirely groundless.  Hegel  never  thought  of  reducing  will  and 
feeling  to  knowledge,  meaning  by  knowledge  what  his  critic  means 
by  it,  namely,  one  of  several  coordinate  elements  within  the  life 
of  mind.  What  Hegel  means  by  thought,  when  he  asserts  that 
it  is  conterminous  with  experience,  is  simply  that  principle  by 
virtue  of  which  experience  is  an  organic  and  unitary  whole.  It 
is  that  life  of  mind  itself,  which  includes  within  itself  feeling,  will, 
and  cogfnition,  and  which  finds  its  very  being  in  the  expression  of 
this  living  unity  of  the  mind's  activity.*  For  Hegel,  there  is  "  only 
one  reason,  in  feeling,  volition,  and  thought" 

After  all,  the  difference  between  Hegel  and  his  critics  on  this 
point  is  not  so  great  as  might  at  first  appear.  Mr.  McTaggart  is 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
elements  of  mind  "  might  be  found  to  be  aspects  of  a  unity  which 
embraces  and  transcends  them  all "  ;  but  he  is  unwilling  to  call 
this  unity  thought'  Mr.  Bradley,  likewise,  demands  an  ultimate 
S}mthesis ;  but  it  must  fall  beyond  the  category  of  rationality.^ 
Though  Lotze  states  it  as  his  conviction  "that  the  nature  of 
things  does  not  consist  in  thoughts,  and  that  thinking  is  not  able 
to  grasp  it,"  yet  he  goes  so  Sax  as  to  say  that  "  perhaps  the  whole 
mind  experiences  in  other  forms  of  its  action  and  passion  the  es- 
sential meaning  of  all  being  and  action."  *  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  real  quarrel  between  Hegel  and  the  critics  is  concerning 
the  real  nature  of  the  synthesis.     What  the  critics  vaguely  term 

*  Loc.  tit, 

'See,  in  this  coimectioD,  an  article  entitled  ** Experience  and  Thought"  bj 
Professor  Creighton  in  The  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  482  ff.  "  Think- 
ing or  rationality  is  not  limited  to  the  process  of  abstract  cognition,  but  it  includes 
feeling  and  will,  and  in  the  course  of  its  development  carries  these  along  with  it. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  what  we  have  called  abstract  cognition ;  but  the 
different  moments  are  all  united  in  the  concrete  experience  which  we  maj  name  the 
life  of  thought"  (pp.  487-488). 

*Cf,  especially  op,  cU,,\  206. 

^  Cf,  Appearame  and  Reality^  chap.  xt. 

»  Microcosmus,  Bk.  VIII,  chap,  i,  {  8. 
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an  ultimate  unity,  Hegel  prefers  to  call  thought,  reason,  or  Spirit 
The  former  try  to  find  a  S}mthesis  of  elements  which  they  have 
defined  as  practically  exclusive  and  independent,  though,  of 
course,  not  ontologically  separable  from  each  other ;  and  they 
seek  this  synthetic  principle  in  feeling  or  intuition,  —  something 
ultra-rational.  Hegel,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  mind  is  an 
organic  unity,  and  that  it  is  such  only  by  virtue  of  its  own  most 
characteristic  activity ;  it  is  a  one  reason.  Every  concrete  act  of 
knowledge,  he  argues,  is  an  activity  of  the  whole  mind ;  and  this 
unitary,  synthetic  activity  can  be  made  intelligible  and  given  true 
objectivity,  not,  as  the  critics  seem  to  maintain,  in  terms  of  intu- 
ition or  feeling,  but  only  in  terms  of  rationality.  And  reflection 
on  the  point  will,  I  think,  convince  us  that  Hegel  is  in  the  right* 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  expose  another  aspect  of  the  current 
misconception  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  universality.  The  miscon- 
ception concerns  Hegel's  supposed  identification  of  thought  and 
being,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  adverse 
criticism  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  I  refer  to  the  prevalent 
view  implied  in  the  above  quotations  from  Mr.  Bradley  and  Lotze, 
which  Professor  Seth  Pringle-Pattison  expresses  thus  :  "The  re- 
sult of  Hegel's  procedure  would  really  be  to  sweep  '  existential 
reality '  off  the  board  altogether,  under  the  persuasion,  appar- 
ently, that  a  full  statement  of  all  the  thought-relations  that  con- 
stitute our  knowledge  of  the  thing  is  equivalent  to  the  existent 
thing  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  there  is  no  more  identity  of  Knowing  and  Being  with  an 
infinity  of  such  relations  than  there  was  with  one."  * 

>  Mr.  Bradley  would  seem  to  think  that  discussion  on  this  point  is  a  matter  of 
terminology.  For  example,  in  Appearance  and  Reality  he  says  that,  if  one  chooses, 
one  may  call  that  fuller  experience,  which  is  an  adequate  synthesis  of  the  real, 
thought  **But,"  he  adds,  « if  anyone  else  prefers  another  term,  such  as  feeling  or 
will,  he  would  be  equally  justified.  For  the  result  is  a  whole  state  which  both  in- 
cludes and  goes  beyond  each  element ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  simply  one  of  them 
seems  playing  with  phrases"  (p.  171).  lam  persuaded,  however,  that  the  point  is 
more  fundamental  than  such  an  attitude  indicates.  And  I  am  also  persuaded  that  he 
who  would  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  abstract  particular  has  a  part  in  ultimate 
reality  must  ultimately  concede  Hegel's  contention,  — alwajrs  provided  we  are  in  ear- 
nest  about  equating  reality  with  experience. 

'  Hegelianism  and  Personality^  pp.  133-134.  I  quote  from  the  second  edition. 
Cf,  also  McTaggart,  op,  cit.,  {{  194  ff>  To  mediate  the  <  this,'  he  asserts,  would  be 
to  destroy  it. 
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Now  this  idea  that  Hegel  tried  to  reduce  things  to  pure 
thought  about  things,  or  that  he  for  a  moment  maintained  that 
thought  could  possibly  be  the  existent  thing,  seems  to  me  a  mon- 
strous misinterpretation  of  his  real  meaning.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  presupposition  of  his  whole  philosophy,  that  reality  is 
essentially  a  subject-object  relation.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with 
the  explicit  statements  quoted  above  concerning  the  universality 
of  the  notion,  which  always  involves  particularity.  And  he 
emphatically  repudiates  such  a  view  in  his  account  of  mediation 
and  the  function  of  the  negative  in  thought.  But,  apart  from 
these  facts,  it  seems  that  we  might  credit  Hegel  with  sufficient 
acumen  to  see  the  inherent  absurdity  of  such  a  position.  Surely 
he  saw  the  contradiction  involved  in  an  attempt  to  attain  by 
thought  an  ideal  which  would  result  in  the  annihilation  of  thought 
itself.  Indeed,  was  it  not  Hegel  who  first  impressed  upon  us  the 
fact  that  knowledge  always  requires  an  object,  and  that,  if  that 
object  be  taken  away,  knowledge  itself  ceases  to  be  ?  As  Pro- 
fessor Jones  has  said  :  ''  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  that  it  should  be  the  reality  it  represents  :  knowledge 
is  incompatible  alike  with  sinking  the  real  in  the  ideal,  and  the 
ideal  in  the  real."  ^  And  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  Hegel 
was  well  aware  of  this  truth ;  his  essential  disagreement  with 
Spinoza  is  that  in  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  object  is  reduced  to 
and  identified  with  subject. 

Hegel  seems  to  have  taken  special  pains  that  he  should  not 
be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  The  passages  already  quoted 
might  be  paralleled  with  others  just  as  positive.  I  shall  content 
myself,  however,  with  adding  only  two  which  show,  as  plainly  as 
words  can  show,  that  the  author  was  not  an  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  abstract  identity.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  found  in 
the  eighty-second  section  of  the  smaller  Logic :  "  If  we  say 
that  the  absolute  is  the  unity  of  subjective  and  objective,  we  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  right,  but  so  far  one-sided,  as  we  enunciate 
the  unity  only  arid  lay  the  accent  upon  it,  forgetting  that  in  re- 

*  Philosophy  of  Lotu,  p.  073.  Cf,  Bostnquet,  Logic^  Vol.  II,  p.  207  :  "  In  an 
absolute  tautology  which  excludes  or  omits  difference,  identity  itself  disappears  and 
the  judgment  vanishes  with  it." 
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ality  the  subjective  and  objective  are  not  merely  identical  but  also 
distinct/*  In  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  found  the  other  passage, 
which  so  well  forestalls  the  above  criticism  and  so  forcefully 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  merely  formal 
identity  and  concrete  unity  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it 
at  lengfth  :  "  The  close  of  philosophy  is  not  the  place,  even  in  a 
general  exoteric  discussion,  to  waste  a  word  on  what  a  '  notion ' 
means.  But  as  the  view  taken  of  this  relation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  view  taken  of  philosophy  generally  and  with  all 
imputations  against  it,  we  may  still  add  the  remark  that,  though 
philosophy  certainly  has  to  do  with  unity  in  general,  it  is  not 
however  with  abstract  unity,  mere  identity,  and  the  empty  abso- 
lute, but  with  concrete  unity  (the  notion),  and  that  in  its  whole 
course  it  has  to  do  with  nothing  else,  —  that  each  step  in  its  ad- 
vance is  a  peculiar  term  or  phase  of  this  concrete  unity,  and  that 
the  deepest  and  last  expression  of  unity  is  the  unity  of  absolute 
mind  itself.  Would-be  judges  and  critics  of  philosophy  might 
be  recommended  to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  phases  of 
unity  and  to  take  the  trouble  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  .  .  . 
But  they  show  so  little  acquaintance  with  them  .  .  .  that,  when 
they  hear  of  unity, —  and  relation  ipso  facto  implies  unity, —  they 
rather  stick  fast  at  quite  abstract  indeterminate  unity,  and  lose 
sight  of  the  chief  point  of  interest, —  the  special  mode  in  which 
the  unity  is  qualified.  Hence  all  they  can  say  about  philosophy 
is  that  dry  identity  is  its  principle  and  result,  and  that  it  is  the 
system  of  identity.  Sticking  fast  to  the  undigested  thought  of 
identity,  they  have  laid  hands  on,  not  the  concrete  unity,  the 
notion  and  content  of  philosophy,  but  rather  its  reverse."  ^  If  in 
these  passages  Hegel  does  not  deny  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  the 
blank  identification  of  thought  and  being,  of  subject  and  object, 
and  if  in  them  he  does  not  criticise  such  a  goal  as  an  essentially 
mistaken  ideal  of  philosophical  inquiry,  then  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  import  of  the  passages  is  lost.  Surely  by  concrete 
unity  he  means  something  quite  different  from  abstract  identity, 
—  and  concrete  unity  is  that  with  which  philosophy,  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  has  to  do. 

'  \  573. 
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It  seems  only  fair  to  insist  that  such  considerations  as  the  pre- 
ceding be  taken  into  account  before  Hegel  is  accused  of  attempting 
that  which  is  at  once  impossible  and  absurd.  He  never  had  any 
idea  of  reducing  the  '  choir  of  heaven '  and  the  multifarious 
passions  of  the  human  soul  to  a  '  ballet  of  bloodless  categories.' 
Such  an  attempt  would  have  seemed  to  Hegel  as  nonsensical  as 
it  seems  to  his  critics.  When  he  speaks  of  the  unity  of  thought 
and  being,  he  always  means  identity  in  diflference,  and  never  the 
undifferentiated  identity  of  Schelling's  system.  And  when  he 
asserts  that  subject  comprehends  object,  he  does  not  mean  to 
reduce  experience  to  abstract  subject,  as  did  Spinoza.  He  does 
indeed  insist  upon  unity,  but  it  is  always  upon  concrete  unity, 
the  unity  of  the  'notion*;  and  this  unity  does  not  annihilate  or 
even  harm  its  differences.  In  a  word,  Hegel  transcends  dualism, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  does  justice  to  the  duality  within  and 
essential  to  experience.  He  neither  denies  nor  attempts  to  explain 
away  the  factual  side  of  experience ;  he  simply  denies  that  an 
inexplicable  datum  has  any  part  or  lot  within  experience.  Not 
immediacy,  but  abstract  immediacy,  immediacy  apart  from  inter- 
pretation, is  unreal. 

This  paper  may  be  brought  to  an  end  by  an  attempt  to  state 
in  one  paragraph  its  essential  points.  Hegel's  doctrine  of  thought, 
philosophic  thought,  is  given  in  the  category  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge, which  is  arrived  at  through  the  procedure  of  the  Phenome- 
nology of  Spirit  The  conception  is  thus  based  directly  upon  our 
actual  knowing  experience,  and  claims  to  give  us  an  account  of 
thought  as  it  essentially  is.  Thought,  as  here  defined,  is  genuinely 
objective,  transcending  the  relativity  of  individual  experiences  and 
being  the  determination  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  reality  is  identical  with  abstract  cognition. 
For  thought  finds  its  capacity  to  express  the  real  in  the  fact  that 
its  universals  are  always  the  syntheses  of  differences,  and  not  the 
blank  universals  of  purely  formal  logic.  Actual  living  thought 
includes  within  itself  the  data  of  so-called  intuitive  perception,  of 
feeling,  of  volition,  of  cognition,  and  it  is  adequately  conceived  of 
only  as  this  unifying  principle  of  experience  ;  it  is  the  living  unity 
of  mind,  the  one  reason  which  appears  in  every  mental  activity. 
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Therefore,  when  Hegel  teaches  that  thought  is  conterminous 
with  the  real,  he  is  simply  stating  the  doctrine  that  experience 
and  reality  are  one. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 
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Fries  und  Kant:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  und  zur  systemat- 
ischen  GrundUgung  der  Erkenntnisiheorie,  Von  Theodor  Elsen- 
HANS.  Giessen,  Alfred  Topelmann,  1906. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xxviii, 
347 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  XV,  223. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  and  longer, 
contained  in  Volume  I,  is  the  "  Historischer  Teil,"  entitled  "  Jakob 
Friedrich  Fries  als  Erkenntniskritiker  und  sein  Verhaltnis  zu  Kant." 
The  second,  contained  in  Volume  II,  is  the  "  Kritisch-Systematischer 
Teil"  and  bears  the  title,  "  Grundlegung  der  Erkenntnistheorie  als 
Ergebnis  einer  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Kant  vom  Standpunkte  der 
Friesischen  Problemstellung.  * '  The  exposition,  in  Part  I,  of  the 
Friesian  Erkenntnistheorie  and  its  relation  to  the  Critical  Philosophy 
bears  the  marks  of  prolonged  and  thorough  study  both  of  Kant  and  of 
Fries.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  without  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Fries,  the  accoimt  of  his  doctrine  is  excellent.  In 
some  respects,  as  the  author  recognizes,  it  departs  from  the  prevailing 
interpretations.  As  to  its  correctness  in  these  cases,  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  judge,  but  apparently  Dr.  Elsenhans  has  made  out  a  good  case 
for  his  interpretation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  certainly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  thorough  study  and  his  illuminating  exposition. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  six  chapters.  Chapter  I  dis- 
cusses Fries's  "  Critique  of  Reason  as  Philosophical  Anthropology  "  ; 
Chapter  II,  "  The  Fimdamental  Psychological  Concepts  of  the  Fries- 
ian Philosophy";  Chapter  III,  "The  Sense  Perceptions  {Sinnes- 
anschauungeny* )  Chapter  IV,  "The  Imagination";  Chapter  V, 
"Reflection";  and  Chapter  VI,  "The  Immediate  Knowledge  of 
Reason."  The  usual  interpretations  of  Fries  tell  us  that  he  tried  to 
reduce  philosophy  to  empirical  psychology.  This,  Dr.  Elsenhans 
maintains  in  Chapter  I,  is  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
his  phiiosophischer  Anthropologismus.  For  Fries's  philosophical  an- 
thropology is  not  identical  either  with  philosophy  or  with  empirical 
psychology.  As  to  the  first  point,  philosophical  anthropology  is  not 
philosophy,  but  the  propaedeutic  to  it.  Its  fundamental  problem  is 
to  determine  how  we  come  into  possession  of  our  philosophical  knowl- 
edge. Fries  believed  that  the  great  defect  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft  is  that  it  fails  to  show  how  we  become  conscious  of  our  a 
priori  knowledge.     With  Kant,  he  holds  that  space  and  time,  sub- 
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stance  and  causality,  are  a  priori^  that  nothing  in  the  matter  furnished 
by  the  senses  suffices  to  account  for  them.  But  our  awareness  of  them, 
he  maintains,  is  not  an  a  priori  consciousness.  '  Transcendental  knowl- 
edge '  is  knowledge  of  the  a  priori  factors  in  cognition.  But  this 
transcendental  knowledge  is  not  itself,  as  Kant  thought,  a  priori;  it 
is  gained  through  inner  experience.  If,  now,  this  transcendental 
knowledge  is  empirical,  it  is  obvious  that  philosophical  anthropology 
is  closely  related  to  empirical  psychology.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
sciences  are  not  identical.  Philosophical  anthropology  is  a  part  of 
empirical  psychology  (called  by  Fries  *  psychological  anthropology  *); 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  it  as  involving  a  higher  method,  in  that 
it  is  concerned  with  describing,  not  all  aspects  of  consciousness,  but 
only  our  consciousness  of  the  a  priori  factors  in  knowledge.  Its  task 
is  to  give  a  description  of  reason,  in  its  normal  forms,  in  order  to 
attain  to  a  theory  of  it. 

The  succeeding  chapters  of  Part  I  give  an  exposition  of  the  Friedan 
psychology  and  epistemology  in  such  detail  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
points  for  comment.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  discussion  of  proof, 
demonstration,  and  deduction  in  Fries  and  Kant,  the  exposition  of 
Fries's  conception  of  Theorie^  and  the  final  chapter  on  "  The  Immedi- 
ate Knowledge  of  Reason."  In  this  final  chapter,  are  an  interesting 
discussion  of  Fries' s  Wahrheitsgefuhl^  a  comparison  of  his  theory  of 
apperception  with  Kant's,  and  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  doctrine  of 
Ideas.  Some  of  the  points  taken  up  in  the  chapter  will  be  touched 
upon  in  our  consideration  of  Volume  II.  Here,  we  may  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  account  of  Fries' s  deduction  of  the  categories  and  the 
Ideas.  Fries  makes  a  praiseworthy  attempt.  Dr.  Elsenhans  thinks, 
to  justify  the  deduction  of  the  categories  from  the  logical  forms  of 
judgment.  Kant  derives  the  categories  from  the  forms  of  judgment, 
but  he  furnishes  no  justification  of  his  procedure.  According  to  the 
Friesian  doctrine,  reflection  is  Wiederbewusstsein ;  thought  brings 
mediately  to  clear  consciousness  what  is  already  immediately  present 
in  the  reason.  "The  logical  forms  of  analytical  unity  .  .  .  are  the 
aids  of  the  thinking  imderstanding,  'through  which  it  becomes 
conscious  of  the  metaphysical  forms  that  are  present  in  the  immediate 
cognition  of  reason^  "  (p.  235).  From  this  it  follows  that  the  cate- 
gories, the  "  metaphysische  Grundbegriffe,"  must  be  revealed  in  the 
forms  of  the  judgment. 

This  is  what  Fries  offers  as  the  deduction  of  the  categories.  The 
Ideas  are  also  capable  of  being  deduced.  The  reason  why  Kant 
failed  to  see  this  is  that  he  supposed  that  philosophical  truth  can  be 
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established  only  by  means  of  proof.  The  Ideas  cannot,  indeed,  be 
proved,  but  neither,  it  should  be  remarked,  can  the  categories.  They 
can,  however,  be  deduced ;  /.  ^.,  it  can  be  shown  that  every  human 
reason  inevitably  believes  in  them.  Human  reason  has  the  form  of 
universality  and  necessity,  and  hence  it  must  relate  every  reality  which 
it  recognizes  to  the  complete  unity  and  necessity.  Thus,  for  every 
given,  sensuous,  limited  consciousness,  there  is  built  up  in  the  reason 
the  form  of  an  unconditioned  reality,  so  that  the  given  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  appearance  of  an  absolute  reality.  The  law  of  the 
unity  of  consciousness,  which  is  also  the  law  of  completeness,  compels 
'  us  to  negate  the  limitations  of  the  given.  Thus,  the  supreme  form  of 
all  transcendental  Ideas  is  the  Idea  of  the  negation  of  limits  or  the 
Idea  of  the  Absolute.  From  it,  arise  the  other  Ideas, —  of  unlimited 
reality,  the  world-whole,  eternity,  and  freedom. 

In  Volume  II,  we  have  an  interesting  discussion  of  epistemological 
problems  from  the  point  of  view  gained  by  the  author's  study  of  Fries 
and  Kant.  The  greatest  value  of  Fries's  work.  Dr.  Elsenhans  thinks, 
consists  in  the  stating  of  problems.  The  three  most  characteristic 
features  of  his  system,  all  of  which  grow  out  of  his  relation  to  Kant, 
raise  three  questions  which  are  of  great  importance  in  modem  episte- 
mological thought.  The  first  of  these  characteristic  features  is  the 
distinction  between  immediate  knowledge  and  reflection.  Reflection, 
which  is  the  task  of  the  understanding,  brings  mediately  to  conscious- 
ness what  already  exists  as  immediate  knowledge.  This  doctrine  as- 
sumes immediate  knowledge,  universal  and  necessary,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  investigation  of  the  knowing  faculty,  and  thus  raises  the 
question  of  the  indispensable  presuppositions  of  a  theory  of  knowledge. 
The  second  great  characteristic  of  the  Friesian  doctrine  is  its  use  of 
the  anthropological  method.  A  consideration  of  it  brings  us  to  the 
present-day  controversy  as  to  the  relation  between  psychology  and 
epistemology.  The  third  characteristic  of  his  philosophy  is  its  sub- 
jective form,  particularly  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
This  suggests  the  question  whether  our  knowledge  has  any  other  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  subjective  process,  and  thus  leads  us  to  the 
problem  of  the  limits  of  knowledge. 

The  volume  contains  three  chapters,  in  each  of  which  one  of  these 
problems  is  considered,  with  constant  reference  to  Fries  and  Kant. 
Chapter  I  discusses  "  The  Presuppositions  of  Epistemology ' ' ;  Chapter 
II,  '<The  Method  of  Epistemology"  ;  and  Chapter  III,  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Boimdaries  of  Knowing."  Presuppositions,  we  are  told 
in  Chapter  I,  arc  necessary  for  every  science;   and  epistemology, 
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though  relatively  free  from  them,  cannot  be  absolutely  so.  What  are 
the  presuppositions  which  are  indispensable  for  it  ?  The  author  groups 
them  under  three  heads:  (i)  psychological  presuppositions,  (2)  log- 
ical, and  (3)  epistemological.  (i)  In  all  epistemological  discussion, 
we  are  obliged  to  use  terms,  such  as  '  sensation,'  *  conception,'  '  reason- 
ing, '  the  signification  of  which  is  primarily  psychological.  Fries  pointed 
out  that  the  Kritik  der  rdnen  Vemunft  contains  many  psychological  pre- 
suppositions. Avenarius  frimishes  another  example  of  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  to  work  out  an  epistemology  without  presuppositions  of  a  psy- 
chological nature.  But  has  epistemology  any  right  thus  to  lean  upon 
psychology  ?  Since  it  professes  to  frimish  the  basis  for  all  other  sciences, 
psychology  included,  ought  it  to  borrow  from  psychology  ?  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  what  epistemology  gives  to  psychology  is  not  what 
it  has  previously  borrowed  from  it.  What  it  borrows  from  psychology  is 
the  set  of  meanings  which  are  expressed  in  the  various  technical  terms 
of  psychology.  These  meanings  psychology  did  not  get  from  episte- 
mology, but  from  its  own  observation  of  experience.  (2)  We  can- 
not say  that  epistemology  presupposes  logic  as  it  does  psychology ;  for 
logic  is  only  a  part  of  epistemology,  isolated  for  special  purposes. 
(3)  The  epistemological  presuppositions  of  epistemology  are  discussed 
by  the  author  in  much  detail.  The  chief  ones  are :  («)  the  reality 
of  knowing,  not  merely  as  a  feet,  but  as*  something  which  has  univer- 
sality and  necessity ;  and  (^)  the  objective  validity  of  the  principles 
of  thought  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  in  our  epistemological  investi- 
gations. Our  conviction  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  knowing 
is  not  derived  from  experience ;  rather,  must  these  characteristics  of 
the  knowing  process  be  taken  for  granted  at  the  beginning  of  any 
epistemological  investigation.  Similarly,  every  theory  of  knowledge 
must  assume  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought. 
Here  we  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  circle,  for  one  might  suppose  that 
the  chief  task  of  epistemology  is  to  prove  the  objective  validity  of 
these  very  principles.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  this 
circle,  but  the  only  real  way  of  escape  is  to  point  out  that  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  for  proof  of  the  validity  of  these  fundamental  laws. 

In  Chapter  II,  on  "  The  Method  of  Epistemology,"  the  chief  points 
discussed  are  the  criterion  of  objective  validity  and  the  method  of 
investigating  the  principles  of  cognition.  Before  taking  up  the  first 
of  these  points,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  question,  '  What  is  the 
criterion  of  objective  validity  ? '  is  capable  of  two  interpretations.  It 
may  mean,  *  What  is  it  which  is  /e/f  as  a  token  of  objective  validity 
and  which  thus  leads  us  to  make  judgments  having  reference  beyond 
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our  own  conscious  states  ? '  in  other  words,  '  What  is  the  subjective 
criterion  of  objective  validity  ?  *  Or  it  may  mean,  '  What  is  the  ob- 
jective criterion  ?  What  is  it  that  justifies  me  in  affirming  proposi- 
tions which  have  reference  outside  the  field  of  my  own  consciousness  ? ' 
A  reading  of  the  author's  discussion  inclines  one  to  ask  whether  he 
has  clearly  distinguished  these  two  questions.  The  criterion  of  objec- 
tive validity,  he  maintains  in  general  agreement  with  Fries,  is  an  *  im- 
mediate feeling  of  evidence,'  called  by  Fries  '  feeling  of  truth.*  Now 
if  we  interpret  the  question  psychologically,  /.  e,,  if  we  ask  what  it  is 
that  leads  us  to  assert  the  objective  validity  of  a  proposition.  Dr. 
Elsenhans  is  doubtless  right  in  replying,  'The  feeling  of  evidence.' 
If,  however,  we  interpret  the  question  epistemologically,  if  we  mean 
to  ask  what  justifies  us  in  thus  asserting  objective  validity,  his  answer 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  As  a  whole,  the  discussion  is  open  to  criti- 
cism in  that  it  fails  to  make  clear  which  of  these  two  meanings  the 
author  has  in  mind.  Sometimes  (^.  g.,  pp.  96,  105)  he  seems  to 
take  the  question  psychologically;  and  at  other  times  (^.  g,,  pp.  98, 
102)  he  seems  to  take  it  epistemologically.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  he  means  to  discuss  the  epistemological  question.  If 
so,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  he  follows  Fries  in  holding 
that  the  sign  of  objective  validity  is  an  immediate  feeling,  he  yet  ad- 
mits, what  Fries  would  hardly  grant,  that  it  is  possible  for  this  feeling 
to  mislead  us  (pp.  loi,  f.),  that  there  is  therefore  no  infallible  cri- 
terion. He  points  out,  however,  that  we  never  suspect  that  the 
Evidenzgefuhle  has  led  us  into  error  until  it  attaches  itself  to  a  content 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  one  to  which  it  was  at  first  attached. 
Thus  feeling  of  evidence  can  be  corrected  only  by  feeling  of  evidence. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  assume  feelings  of  evidence  of 
higher  and  lower  rank,  the  highest  of  all  being  those  connected  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge.  How  we  are  to  recognize 
the  Evidemgefuhle  of  the  higher  orders  the  author  does  not  tell  us. 

The  second  part  of  the  chapter  discusses  the  method  of  investi- 
gating the  principles  of  knowledge.  This  investigation  includes 
(i)  the  discovery  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  principles, 
(i)  Kant  maintained  that  the  a  priori  principles  are  not  discovered 
by  psychological  investigation ;  the  process  of  finding  them  is  not 
an  empirical  one.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine.  Fries  held  that, 
although  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  are  a  priori^  they  are 
nevertheless  discovered  a  posteriori.  With  this  view.  Dr.  Elsen- 
hans agrees  in  the  main.  The  method  by  which  we  discover  the 
first  principles  is  empirical.     ''Just  as  the  categorical  imperative  is 
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only  a  scientific  formulation  of  what  is  already  contained  in  the  com- 
mon practical  reason,  so  the  a  priori  forms  of  theoretical  knowledge 
can  be  found  only  if  we  start  from  the  '  most  common  use  of  the 
understanding'  "  (pp.  121,  f.).  But  to  say  that  we  get  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  a  priori  principles  empirically  is  not  to  say  that  we  get 
it  from  psychology.  What  is  empirically  given  is  consciousness  as 
relation  to  an  object.  Now  psychology  abstracts  from  this  relation 
and  deals  merely  with  the  subjective  aspect  of  consciousness.  The 
task  of  discovering  the  a  priori  principles  is,  then,  an  epistemological 
one ;  '  the  reference  to  the  object '  prevents  us  from  regarding  it  as 
psychological. 

(2)  As  to  the  establishment  of  the  principles,  we  saw  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  that  we  have  no  right  to  demand  their  proof,  because 
their  objective  validity  must  be  assumed  before  we  can  prove  anything 
whatever.  All  that  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  '*to  point  out  those 
fundamental  forms  of  all  cognition  which  are  accompanied"  by  "a 
feeling  of  evidence  of  the  highest  order.*'  One  must  "rely  upon 
otWs  own  feeling  of  evidence  and  presuppose  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
common  nature  of  '  rational  beings,'  this  feeling  of  evidence  will  also 
arise  for  others  under  the  same  conditions  "  (p.  1 3 1 ) .  The  discovery 
and  establishment  of  the  principles  will  thus  go  hand  in  hand.  And 
it  will  also  now  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  no  special  epistemolog- 
ical method,  as  distinguished  from  other  scientific  methods.  The 
forms  which  we  have  to  seek  **must  somehow  admit  of  being  found 
in  the  ar/2/^z///>' which  is  accessible  to  us," — in  our  own  cognition 
and  in  the  history  of  thought.  And  "  the  process  of  finding  and  estab- 
lishing" them  '*  will  not  be  fundamentally  different  from  other  proc- 
esses by  which  science  works  over  given  actuality  "  (p.  138).  The 
attempts  of  Cohen,  Scheler,  and  others  to  show  that  there  is  a  special 
epistemological  method  end  in  failure. 

Having  determined  the  character  of  epistemological  method,  the 
author  proceeds  to  illustrate  its  application  in  a  search  for  the  princ- 
ples  of  cognition.  Our  knowing  of  an  object  involves  three  things  : 
we  arrange  the  given  material  in  space  and  time ;  we  classify  it  under 
concepts ;  and  we  seek  to  explain  it  by  the  help  of  laws.  We  can 
thus  briefly  describe  the  knowing  process  as  mathematization  (^MatJu- 
matisierung) ,  classification,  and  causal  explanation.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  mathematizing  are  space  and  time ;  the  principle 
of  classification  is  the  concept  of  substance ;  and  that  of  explanation, 
the  law  of  causality.  On  the  basis  of  these  distinctions,  the  author 
offers  a  classification  of  the  material  sciences  (p.  159). 
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Chapter  III  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge. The  first  point  considered  is  Fries' s  doctrine  that  qualities  do 
not  admit  of  explanation.  According  to  his  view,  explanation  is  pos- 
sible only  when  we  are  dealing  with  quantitative  relations ;  from  this 
it  would  follow  that  all  explanation  is  mathematical  in  character.  Dr. 
Elsenhans  points  out,  however,  that  there  is  explanation  which  is  not 
mathematical.  ''  The  purpose  of  explanation  is  to  make  the  given 
actuality  intelligible.  We  do  this  when  we  arrange  things  and  proc- 
esses in  space  and  ttme^  when  we  classify  them^  and  when  we  deduce 
them  from  laws**  (pp.  175,  f.).  But  while  we  must  dissent  from 
Fries's  limitation  of  explanation  to  the  mathematical  form,  we  have 
to  admit  an  element  of  truth  in  his  doctrine  of  the  inexplicability  of 
qualities.  There  is  always  something  in  the  object  which  cannot  be 
resolved  by  any  one  or  by  all  of  these  three  methods  of  explanation. 
In  this  inexplicable  remainder,  knowledge  seems  to  find  its  limit. 

But  can  we  thus  identify  knowing  with  explanation  ?  The  chief 
objection  to  doing  so  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  histor- 
ical reality.  The  historical  event,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  general  laws  and  universal  concepts,  and  is  thus  incapable  of  such 
explanation  as  natural  science  seeks  for  its  phenomena.  Dr.  Elsen- 
hans points  out,  however,  that  the  difference  between  historical  actu- 
ality and  the  actuality  with  which  natural  science  deals  is  one  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind.  All  actuality  is  individual,  and  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  completely  expressed  through  one  general  concept  or 
one  law.  In  so  far  as  history  explains^  it  must  use  the  same  method 
which  natural  science  employs,  must  reduce  historical  personalities  to 
complexes  of  characteristics  and  historical  events  to  complexes  of  laws. 
But  do  we  not  thus  lose  all  contact  with  living  reality  ?  No  ;  the  forms 
and  linguistic  symbols  with  which  any  science  clothes  its  ideas  are  only 
forms  and  symbols,  which  must  be  filled  with  a  content  that  experi- 
ence alone  can  give.  But  they  will  continue  to  be  serviceable,  pro- 
vided we  remember  that  they  are  only  devices  which  we  employ  for 
scientific  purposes. 

When  all  is  said^  however,  we  must  still  admit  that  there  is  in 
actuality  always  an  aspect  of  givenness  and  that  the  given  constitutes 
a  boundary  for  the  cognitive  activity.  But  though  the  knowing 
process  cannot  resolve  its  object  without  remainder,  may  it  not  attain 
to  valid  affirmations  about  this  '  given '  ?  In  connection  with  this 
question,  we  have  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ideas  in  Kant  and  Fries.  Kant  admits  only  the  practical  validity  of 
the  Ideas  of  reason ;  Fries  attributes  to  them  speculative  validity  as 
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well.  In  a  measure,  Dr.  Elsenhans  agrees  with  Fries.  In  our  search 
for  truth,  the  only  way  open  to  us  is  ^^to  regard  as  true  das  Denknot- 
wendige,  which  announces  itself  to  us  through  a  feeling  of  immedicUe 
evidenced  But  when  we  have  once  accepted  this  proposition,  "  we 
have,  properly  speaking,  no  right  to  set  a  limit  to  the  .  .  .  domain  of 
knowledge  simply  because,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  objects  are 
only  thought  of  zxA  not  perceived"  (pp.  193,  f.).  Kant  has  gone 
too  &r  in  his  denial  of  the  speculative  validity  of  the  transcendental 
Ideas.  They  are  useful,  not  only  as  regulative  principles,  but  also  as 
scientific  hypotheses.  (The  author  is  not  pleading  the  cause  of  any 
particular  transcendental  Idea,  but  is  simply  considering  the  general 
question. )  Kant  declares  that  the  Ideas  cannot  be  hypotheses,  but 
his  arguments  do  not  shake  the  fact  that,  when  used  as  regulative 
principles,  they  assist  in  making  our  explanation  of  actuality  complete 
and  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  hypotheses.  Even  natural  science 
makes  h3rpotheses  with  reference  to  objects  which  cannot  be  matters 
of  sense-experience,  e.  g.^  the  luminiferous  ether.  Our  hypotheses, 
then,  are  not  bound  down  to  AnschauungsmateriaL  Those  which  go 
beyond  the  realm  of  perceptual  possibilities  are  justified  in  proportion 
as  they  prove  serviceable  for  piu-poses  of  explanation.  In  no  case, 
however,  can  knowledge  of  transcendent  objects  get  beyond  the  stage 
of  h)rpothesis. 

This  ends  our  survey  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  book.  As  a 
whole,  the  work  is  characterized  by  thoroughness,  detailed  exposition, 
and  great  clearness  of  expression.  The  interpretation  of  Fries  is 
sympathetic  and  intelligent.  Many  interesting  comparisons  are  drawn 
between  him  and  Kant,  and  there  are  suggestive  comments  upon 
various  points  in  the  Kantian  doctrine.  The  book  has  a  very  full 
analytical  table  of  contents  and  an  index  of  names.  One  great  lack 
is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  summarizing  paragraphs.  In  a  work 
of  this  character,  a  brief  summary  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  involved 
discussion  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  not  by  way  of 
sparing  him  the  study  of  the  discussion  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the 
full  comprehension  of  it.  The  value  of  this  excellent  book  would 
have  been  greatly  enhanced,  if  the  author  had  more  frequently  summa- 
rized his  results  for  us. 

Ellen  Bliss  Talbot. 
Mount  Holyokk  College. 
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Attention.  By  W.  B.  Pillsbury.  (Library  of  Philosophy.)  Lon- 
don, Swan  Sonnenschcin  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1908. —pp.  xi,  346. 

The  book  presents  a  minute  analysis  of  all  the  conscious  processes 
to  which  the  concept  of  attention  can  be  applied.  The  author  has 
covered  in  twenty  chapters  all  of  the  topics  which  are  usually  discussed 
in  the  text-books  on  psychology.  Sensations,  perceptions,  associations, 
the  higher  processes  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  volition, 
feeling,  and  emotion,  are  all  treated  at  length  in  order  to  show  whether 
their  conditions  and  characteristics  justify  the  analyst  in  his  general 
position  that  attention  is  one  of  the  universal  phases  of  all  conscious- 
ness. 

The  book  is  a  very  pronounced  example  of  the  structural  type  of 
psychology.  To  sift  out  the  elements  of  a  conscious  situation,  to  de- 
fine processes  in  terms  of  these  elements,  seems  to  satisfy  the  author 
in  every  case.  Indeed,  he  repeatedly  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  to  his 
mind  the  only  possible  form  of  true  empiricism  in  psychology.  To 
define,  to  describe,  and  then  to  restate  in  a  general  form  the  facts 
treated  in  the  descriptive  definitions,  —  this  is  the  goal  of  his  science. 

So  &r  as  physiological  processes  are  concerned,  the  book  takes  very 
explicitly  the  position  of  psycho-physical  parallelism.  Here,  again, 
it  is  held  that  the  business  of  psychology,  in  dealing  with  the  physio- 
logical concomitants  of  mental  processes,  is  to  offer  descriptions ;  no 
explanation  which  uses  in  any  way  the  causal  principle  can  be  per- 
mitted. The  seat  of  physiological  processes  paralleling  attention  is 
held  by  the  author  to  be  the  frontal  association  areas.  These  act  as 
avenues  for  associative  reinforcement  and  inhibition  of  nervous  proc- 
esses in  the  other  cerebral  centres,  and  thus,  without  making  any 
spontaneous  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  such  processes,  the  frontal 
areas  exercise  an  influence  upon  all  cerebral  activities. 

Coming  to  somewhat  closer  quarters  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  we  find  that  the  definition  of  attention  becomes  very 
comprehensive.  All  the  past  experiences  of  the  individual  and  his 
present  tendencies  as  determined  by  the  social  pressure  which  is  put 
upon  him,  must  be  included  in  a  full  account  of  attention.  Thus, 
when  two  sensations  are  presented  to  an  individual,  one  gets  the  ad- 
vantage because  of  the  past  history  of  that  individual.  This  advan- 
tage is  described  by  the  concept  of  attention.  So  also  with  the  personal 
tendencies  which  grow  out  of  social  pressure.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
only  the  tendencies  which  grow  out  of  the  two  causes  cited,  but  the 
tendencies  which  result  from  the  intensity  and  recency  of  present  or 
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past  impressions,  the  general  emotional  mood,  and  any  other  consid- 
erations  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  consciousness  moves 
in  a  given  direction ;  all  these  belong  under  the  concept  of  attention. 
Attention  is  involved  in  all  consciousness ;  its  degrees  are  the  same  as 
those  of  consciousness  in  general.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  the  con- 
cept attention  separate  from  the  general  concept  consciousness,  be- 
cause, as  the  author  puts  it  on  page  292  :  **  There  are  peculiar  con- 
comitant phenomena  of  the  attention  process,  strain  sensations,  feel- 
ing of  interest,  etc.,  which  are  definitely  marked  off  from  the  other 
conscious  process  and  are  bound  to  receive  a  distinctive  name." 

Some  of  the  definite  minor  conclusions  which  may  be  referred  to  in 
summarizing  the  author's  examination  of  experimental  results  are  as 
follows.  The  motor  processes,  which  have  often  been  described  in 
discussions  of  attention,  are  subsequent  to  the  essential  conscious  ac- 
tivity and  can  therefore  not  be  treated  as  causes  of  attention.  The 
number  of  objects  to  which  attention  can  be  given  is  small.  Probably 
experimental  results,  as  ordinarily  reported,  should  be  discounted  to 
allow  for  immediate  memory,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  observer 
who  is  being  tested  to  add  to  the  number  of  impressions  which  can 
be  included  in  a  single  act  of  attention.  Fluctuations  of  attention 
are  probably  due  to  fatigue  of  cortical  cells  and  inhibitions  exercised 
by  the  vaso-motor  centres.  The  period  when  attention  may  be  said 
to  arise  in  the  individual  or  the  race  is  that  at  which  a  body  of  past 
experiences  appears  which  can  act  in  determining  the  selection  of 
present  impressions.  Finally,  the  practical  training  of  attention  con- 
sists in  giving  emphasis  to  the  demands  which  society  would  impose 
on  the  individual  of  selecting  his  conscious  factors,  not  in  the  light 
of  personal  tendencies,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  larger  demands 
which  include  the  experiences  of  others  as  well  as  himself. 

To  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  general  theory  rather  than  the 
special  experimental  discussions,  the  author  addresses  a  chapter  on 
**  Attention  and  the  Self."  Here  he  criticises  sharply  any  doctrine 
which  would  attribute  the  unity  of  experience  to  a  metaphysical  self 
back  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.  He  says,  rather:  "We  have 
unity  in  mind,  because  all  experiences,  past  and  present,  interact  in 
the  control  and  constitution  of  every  apparently  discrete  act"  (p. 
203).  This  continuance  of  past  elements  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  author  commits  himself  repeatedly  to  the  doc- 
trine that  elements  of  consciousness  drawn  from  past  experience 
are,  in  constitution  and  influence,  exactly  like  those  which  come 
through  present  impression.     There  is,  therefore,  a  self  including  all 
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personal  experiences,  because  these  experiences  accumulate  and  build 
up  a  mass  of  interconnected  processes. 

Thus  far  the  task  of  the  reviewer  is  a  very  simple  one.  Professor 
Pillsbury  has  put  his  discussions  so  clearly  that  it  is  easy  to  summarize 
them.  Indeed,  he  has  made  his  own  summaries  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  with  admirable  lucidity.  When  one  turns  from  summary  to 
the  effort  at  evaluation,  the  task  becomes  very  much  involved.  Au- 
thor and  reader,  to  use  Professor  Pillsbury's  own  teaching,  are  likely 
to  have  such  totally  different  backgrounds  in  their  individual  experi- 
ences that  their  selection  of  materials,  and  especially  their  selection  of 
conclusions,  will  be  the  natural  expressions  of  two  totally  different 
selves.  It  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  the  present  author  and  the  re- 
viewer. A  treatment  of  attention  which  is  of  the  purely  structural 
type,  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  reviewer,  sure  to  be 
inadequate.  By  recording  this  general  disagreement  with  the  method 
of  Professor  Pillsbury,  I  trust  that  the  subsequent  critical  remarks  will 
be  put  in  their  right  light.  The  appearance  of  so  elaborate  and 
scholarly  a  work, Representing  a  definite  t)rpe  of  thinking,  is  always  a 
stimulus  to  other  types  of  thought.  Professor  Pillsbury's  service  to 
functional  psychology  is  second  only  to  his  service  to  structural  psy- 
chology, for  those  who  would  formulate  functional  accounts  of  atten- 
tion now  have  a  definite  starting-point  in  Professor  Pillsbury's  work. 

There  is  one  criticism  sufficiently  objective,  I  believe,  to  be  pre- 
sented before  opening  the  more  general  matter.  Professor  Pillsbury 
has  given  very  scanty  accounts  of  a  body  of  recent  treatments  of  atten- 
tion, all  of  which  tend  in  the  direction  of  so-called  motor  and  func- 
tional explanations.  One  of  the  most  obvious  omissions  of  this  sort  is 
in  the  case  of  Breese's  paper  on  Inhibition.  The  results  of  Breese 
are  referred  to  time  and  time  again,  and  used  in  support  of  many  of  the 
author's  own  positions,  but  a  clearly  stated  theory  of  motor  conditions 
of  consciousness  presented  by  Breese  in  this  monograph  is  nowhere  dis- 
cussed. Again,  MacDougall,  who  certainly  has  as  much  right  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  as  any  recent  writer  on  attention,  gets  in  the 
whole  book  one  short  paragraph  and  this  refers  to  a  special  point, 
rather  than  to  the  general  doctrine  which  MacDougall  has  elaborated 
and  defended.  MUnsterberg  is  turned  off  with  little  consideration  and 
a  final  verdict  borrowed  from  his  own  earlier  conclusion  against  inner- 
vation^sensations.  One  would  think  that,  if  MUnsterberg  has  come 
back  to  innervation  processes  after  discarding  them  in  earlier  writings, 
the  evidence  which  brought  him  back  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  a 
critical  discussion  in  a  volume  devpted  to  the  subject  which  MQnster- 
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berg  discusses.  There  are  other  recent  discussions  of  the  functional 
type,  but  they  all  fell  on  Professor  Pillsbury's  blind  spot. 

The  more  general  criticisms  can  be  briefly  expressed  under  three 
heads.  First,  Professor  Pillsbury's  general  position  allows  of  little  or 
no  transformation  of  the  elements  of  experience.  Again  and  again  he 
reiterates  the  statement  that  the  impressions  once  received  are  repeated 
in  the  same  form  later.  The  real  reason  for  this  position  seems  to  be 
that  every  state  of  consciousness  has  certain  characteristics  which  are 
derived  from  earlier  impressions.  How  can  these  characteristics  be 
explained  without  assuming  the  presence  of  the  earlier  impression  ? 
For  the  mere  analjrst  there  is  no  escape.  All  characteristics  of  mental 
life  are  due  to  elements.  The  elements  must  be  found  even  if  intro- 
spection is  overlooked.  That  introspection  is  overlooked  seems  clear 
the  moment  one  tries  to  make  the  theoretical  statements  about  the 
presence  of  earlier  elements  in  present  experience  tally  with  the  facts. 
The  fact  is  that  remembered  redness  is  not  like  the  sensation  red. 
The  fact  is  that  one  does  not  recall  all  the  impressions  which  give 
meaning  to  words.  Why  not  give  up  the  dogma  ?  Impressions  give 
rise  to  new  forms  of  conscious  functioning.  They  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence under  the  organizing  influence  of  experience  and  leave  behind, 
not  pale  after-effects,  but  functional  influences  which  are  not  factors 
in  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  at  all.  Until  structure  is  supple- 
mented by  some  definite  reference  to  dynamic  processes  in  conscious- 
ness, the  structures  will  have  to  carry  an  artificial  burden  of  elaborate 
characteristics  which  cannot  be  verified  by  introspection. 

Second,  according  to  Professor  Pillsbury's  own  account,  the  same 
factor  or  element  of  consciousness  may  have  totally  different  values  for 
mental  life  and  development  according  to  the  relations  into  which  it 
enters.  How,  then,  can  any  consistent  scheme  of  psychological  ex- 
planation fail  to  treat  the  different  relational  possibilities  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  factors  themselves  ?  The  issue  here  raised  cannot 
be  met  by  sa3ring  that  a  complete  analysis  of  the  elements  will  give 
also  all  the  different  kinds  of  relations.  The  relations  have  a  right  to 
an  independent  classification.  They  are  not  &ctors  nor  merely  the  ag- 
gregations of  factors.  They  are  functional  links  which  effect  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  factors.  As  functional  links,  they  tend  to  disappear 
under  the  dissecting  process  of  analysis.  To  classify  these  relational 
phases  of  consciousness  along  with  the  content  phases  confuses  the 
whole  science.  Witness  Professor  Pillsbury's  effort  to  dispose  of  atten- 
tion. What  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  factor  ?  Is  it  an  aspect  ?  Is  it  synonymous 
with  consciousness  as  a  whole?     Is  it  identical  with  volition,   or 
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association,  or  reason?  Things  get  curiously  mixed  when  one  has 
only  one  basket  in  which  to  put  his  findings.  Professor  Pillsbury 
has  great  difficulty  in  telling  us  how  this  attention  phase  of  conscious- 
ness differs  from  other  phases.  The  book  comes  to  be  ultimately  a 
description  of  all  the  processes  of  mental  life.  How  attention  differs 
from  anything  else  is  not  clear,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
structural  psychology  seems  to  be  unattained. 

Finally,  Professor  Pillsbury  points  out  repeatedly  that  motor  proc- 
esses always  accompany  attention.  He  might  have  gone  further  and 
have  shown  that  the  direction  of  these  motor  processes  and  the  ends 
at  which  they  are  aimed  are  always  related  to  the  objects  of  attention. 
He  holds  it  to  be  fundamental,  however,  that  nervous  processes  can- 
not be  used  for  the  explanation  of  mental  processes ;  and,  when  he 
comes  to  details,  he  puts  motor  processes  out  of  court  very  easily  by 
stating  that  action  is  always  subsequent  to  the  conscious  process  of  at- 
tention. No  one  who  has  recently  attempted  to  use  the  motor  proc- 
esses for  purposes  of  psychological  discussion  has  referred  to  periph- 
eral motor  processes.  It  is  the  central  motor  processes  which  are 
under  discussion,  and  these  are  not  different  in  essential  character  from 
the  central  association  processes  with  which  Professor  Pillsbury  deals 
so  freely.  How  can  the  central  motor  organizations  be  treated  by  any 
writer  on  attention  as  insignificant  ?  One  has  only  to  observe  an  ani- 
mal intent  on  food,  or  a  child  trying  to  grasp  an  object  which  it  de- 
sires, to  realize  that  the  ends  and  purposes  of  mental  processes  are  no 
within  themselves.  The  analjrst  moves  within  a  circle,  when  he  de- 
fines his  task  as  the  mere  discovery  of  constituent  elements.  Is  it  not 
a  legitimate  inquiry  to  ask  what  the  aggregate  of  elements  is  for? 
Why  are  past  experiences  combined  with  present  experiences  ?  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  new  recombination  tomorrow  ?  The  organ- 
ization of  the  nervous  system  makes  the  end  of  nervous  organizations 
very  clear.  Sooner  or  later  even  the  extreme  psychophysical  parallelist 
will  discover  the  parallelism  between  the  ends  of  nervous  processes 
and  the  ends  of  conscious  processes,  and  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  his 
accoimt  of  conscious  processes  cannot  be  made  complete  without  quite 
as  much  reference  to  the  motor  end  of  the  nervous  arc  as  to  the  sen- 
sory end  with  which  he  is  now  on  speaking  terms. 

These  general  criticisms  serve  to  outline  a  position  which  Professor 
Pillsbury  has  evidently  set  aside  as  not  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  true  that  the  functional  view  is  not  adequately 
worked  out,  but  it  has  been  expressed  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
deserve,  some  of  us  believe,  a  respectful  hearing.     As  an  example  of 
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structural  psychology,  Professor  Pillsbury's  work  will  command  instant 
recognition.  He  will  probably  be  satisfied  to  answer  tliat  this  was  all 
he  intended.  Criticism  for  not  doing  something  other  than  he  in- 
tended may  be  beside  the  mark,  but  it  will  at  least  serve  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  various  lines  of  thought  which  the  book  stimulates. 

Charles  H.  Judd. 
Yalk  Unfversity. 

Morale  des  idees-forces.      Par  Alfred  Fouillee.      Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1908. — pp.  Ixiv,  384. 

With  commendable  courage  M.  Fouill^  has  added  another  large 
volume  to  his  already  long  list  of  philosophical  writings.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a  systematic  and  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  ethical  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  philosophy  of  the 
idies-forces.  If,  after  a  careful  reading,  the  student  of  ethics  lays  aside 
the  book  with  the  feeling  that  condensation  at  numerous  points  would 
have  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the  influence  of  the  work,  he  can  hardly 
fiEul  to  retain  the  conviction  that,  within  its  chosen  field,  the  discussion 
is  a  significant  one. 

While  the  conception  of  the  idies-forces  is  doubtless  familiar,  at  least 
in  general  outline,  to  readers  of  M.  Fouill^,  a  fresh  statement  of  the 
doctrine  may  not  be  superfluous.  Such  a  statement  the  author  gives 
in  the  clear-cut  formula  of  Guyau.  An  idie-force  is  defined  as  **  that 
surplus  of  impulsive  activity  which  is  added  to  an  idea  by  the  simple 
fzci  of  consciousness,  especially  of  reflective  consciousness,  and  which 
has  as  a  correlative,  physically,  a  surplus  of  motor  force  established  by 
experience  "  (p.  54).  It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  noted  by  any  one  who 
reflects  upon  this  definition  that  it  inevitably  assigns  an  important 
r6le  in  human  action  to  the  idea  of  possibility.  And  later  we  are 
told  that  "  the  possible,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived,  as  soon  as 
it  is  truly  possible,  tends  to  its  own  realization  "  (p.  59).  A  psycho- 
logical corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  idies-forces  is  that  the  intensity 
of  a  mental  state  at  once  constitutes  and  determines  its  force  in  action. 

I  suspect  that  the  reader,  familiar  with  contemporary  philosophical 
literature  in  England  and  America,  will  at  once  discover  in  this  brief 
statement  grounds  for  assuming  an  important  relationship  of  the  theory 
to  pragmatism.  This  relationship  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  M.  Fouillee  himself.  In  a  brief  passage  he  pays  his  respects  to 
pragmatism,  although  the  pragmatists  among  us  would  doubtless  object 
to  his  interpretation  of  their  doctrine.  That  I  may  not  be  a  party  to 
any  questionable  interpretation,  or  change,  even  by  a  jot  or  tittle,  the 
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spirit  of  the  passage  in  rendering  it  into  English,  I  quote  the  text- 
"Nous  avons  montr^  aussi,  dans  la  Psychologie  des  idies-forces^  que 
Taction  determine  pour  sa  part  le  champ  de  la  pens^e,  ses  lois  mdmes 
et  ses  formes.  La  selection  fait  le  triage  des  id^es  utiles  a  I'esp^ce, 
des  id^es  pratiques  et  practicables :  nous  sentons  pour  agir,  nous  pen- 
sons  pour  r^aliser,  nous  nous  repr^sentons  le  monde  actuel  pour  en 
cr^r  un  nouveau.  Voil^  diverses  v6rit6s  que  le  *'  pragmatisme  "  con- 
temporain  a  gonfl^es  jusqu'i  en  faire  des  erreurs,  comme  si  Futility  de 
I'esp^ce  humaine,  en  determinant  pour  cette  esp^ce  la  part  qu'elle 
pent  s'approprier  dans  le  champ  infini  de  la  v^rit^,  d^terminait  la 
v^rite  m^me  et  rendait  vrai  ce  qui  nous  est  commode  ou  n^cessaire  ! 
Telle  que  nous  T avons  toujours  soutenue,  la  philosophie  de  Taction 
n'est  pas  le  culte  de  Tarbitraire ;  elle  est  un  effort  perp^tuel  pour  en 
sortir,  pour  saisir  les  lois  du  r^el  et  les  toumer  au  profit  de  T  ideal  " 
(pp.  xxii-xxiii). 

Throughout  the  entire  work  the  author  endeavors  to  hold  to  the 
conception  of  a  science  of  conduct,  as  against  a  metaphysic  of  morals, 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  purely  empirical  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
conduct,  on  the  other.  The  basis  of  such  a  science  cannot  be,  as  Kant 
would  have  it,  "a  law,  ready-made,  which  would  say  to  us:  sic 
volo  /  "  as  little  could  it  be  founded,  as  the  positivists  assume,  upon 
particular  facts  analogous  to  those  studied  by  the  special  sciences,  /.^ ., 
objects  of  sensation  or  of  external  experience.  Nor  is  M.  Fouill^e 
satisfied  with  Guyau's  notion  of  pure  hypotheses,  similar  to  the  con- 
tingent hypotheses  of  science.  In  addition  to  other  defects  these 
hypotheses,  if  applied  to  the  data  of  ethics,  would  be  impossible  of 
empirical  verification  or  of  rational  evaluation. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  views,  the  author  holds  that  there  are 
certain  immanent,  incarnated  laws  of  experience,  at  once  individual 
and  social,  which  can  be  shown  to  determine  human  conduct.  These 
laws  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  immanent  ends  or  ideals  of  human 
natiu'e,  and,  thus  viewed,  they  contribute  the  psychological  foundation 
of  the  science  of  ethics.  Within  the  field  of  ethics,  so  conceived, 
there  exists  the  possibility  of  reasonable  proof,  a  demonstration  of 
moral  principles.  M.  Fouill^e  is  not  so  hopeless  as  Janet,  when  the 
latter  exclaims :  "To  one  who  should  ask  me  to  prove  to  him  that 
thought  is  worth  more  than  digestion,  a  tree  than  a  heap  of  stones, 
freedom  than  slavery,  maternal  love  than  luxury,  I  could  no  more  give 
an  answer  than  to  one  who  should  demand  that  I  prove  to  him  that  a 
whole  is  greater  than  its  parts"  (p.  127).  The  proof,  M.  Fouill^e 
would  insist,  is  to  be  found  in  the  part  played  functionally  by  these 
different  elements  in  experience. 
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Our  author  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
moral  ideas.  While  declaring  himself  not  hostile  to  inquiries  as  to 
the  origin  of  morality,  he  holds  that  the  problem  cannot  be  com- 
pletely solved,  and  passes  directly  to  the  assertion  that  moral  ideas  are 
themselves  "the  origin  of  a  totality  of  effects  which  constitute  the 
true  domain  of  morality."  One  may  freely  admit  that  the  historical 
genesis  of  morality  cannot  be  known  with  the  same  completeness  as 
those  phenomena  of  conduct  which  lie  in  the  full  light  of  observa- 
tion, and  one  may  also  grant  that  the  more  important  problems  of 
ethics  are  concerned  with  the  common  characters  of  moral  experience 
through  the  ages,  and  with  the  possible  effects  that  morality  may  yet 
bring  about  in  the  future ;  but  there  still  remains  for  ethical  reflec- 
tion a  legitimate  and  interesting  inquiry  into  the  question  of  origin. 
This  inquiry  is  rendered  more  hopeful  by  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
before  us  for  ever  repeated  observation  the  beginnings  of  moral  ex- 
perience in  the  unfolding  life  of  every  individual.  And  further,  should 
not  the  very  principles  by  which  we  seek  to  explain  the  historical  and 
contemporary  development  of  moral  ideas,  furnish  us,  if  not  with  a 
perfect  key,  yet  at  least  with  a  guiding  clue,  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  origin  ?  One  such  principle  M.  Fouill6e  seems  to  have  in 
his  hands,  —  that  of  the  social  nature  of  human  consciousness.  In- 
deed, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  by  means  of  this  principle,  and 
the  correlated  principle  of  sympathy,  a  number  of  writers  have  made 
real  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the  origin  of  moral  ideas. 
At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  M.  Fouill^e  has  not  shown 
himself  more  friendly  to  the  evolutionists.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  evo- 
lutionists and  evolutionists.  And  the  reason  for  this  attitude  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  when  he  speaks  of  the  school,  he  clearly  always 
has  the  radical  wing  in  mind. 

As  regards  the  principle  just  referred  to,  the  social  character  of  self- 
consciousness,  the  emphasis  of  the  volume  is  unmistakable.  The  alter ^ 
we  are  told,  is  given  with  the  ego.  The  very  cogito^  which,  rightly 
interpreted,  yields  the  consciousness  of  self,  gives  us  also  the  assur- 
ance of  other  selves.  "  Cogito^  ergo  sumus^*^  is  the  accepted  for- 
mula. This  principle  of  "intellectual  altruism,"  as  M.  Fouill6e 
calls  it,  underlies  all  moral  altruism.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  general  agreement  of  individual  and  social  well-being  is  later 
vigorously  defended.  If  the  harmony  is  not  yet  complete,  a  complete 
and  voluntary  identification  of  the  individual  with  a  universal  society 
is  at  least  a  true  statement  of  the  moral  end.  Such  a  theory  of  so- 
ciety, far  from  being  atomistic,  is  not  even  organic,  but  "  hjrper-or- 
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ganic/'  in  the  sense  that  each  organ  of  the  whole  is  itself  an  organ- 
ism, whose  essential  good  is  constituted  by  the  good  of  all.  In  such 
a  moral  order  "personality  would  be  completely  social  and  society 
completely  personal." 

M.  Fouill^e's  treatment  of  the  idea  of  obligation  is  important  as 
showing  his  system  to  be  genuinely  teleological.  He  rejects  the  theory 
of  obligation  as  an  ultimate  and  irreducible  category,  and  relegates  it 
to  a  place  of  second  rank.  For  the  idea  of  obligation,  considered  by 
itself,  not  only  fails  to  define  morality  objectively,  to  explain  the  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  outside  of  ourselves,  but  it  is  also  equally  power- 
less to  reveal  the  conditions  of  its  existence  within  us.  He  substitutes 
for  the  categorical  imperative  a  ^^ persuasif  suprhne^^^  which  is  found  in 
the  direct  satisfaction  of  the  moral  act  and  in  the  attraction  exercised 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  ideal.  There  are,  of  course,  im- 
peratives of  restraint  found  in  the  fear  of  public  opinion  and  of  social 
penalty ;  but  these  constantly  diminish  in  force  in  the  course  of  moral 
development.  With  elevated  minds  morality  offers  less  and  less  an 
obligatory  character,  and  there  appears  what  Guyau  has  called  '^  an 
equivalent  of  obligation,"  found  in  the  attractive  power  of  the  Good. 

Obligation  is  thus  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  made  subordinate,  in 
logical  relation,  to  the  concept  of  worth,  or  value.  M.  Fouill6e 
even  calls  his  philosophy  a  philosophy  of  evaluation,  like  those  of 
Guyau  and  Nietzsche.  He  wholly  rejects  the  idea  of  absolute  values 
for  ethics.  The  ethics  that  assumes  such  values  is  always  involved  in 
a  vicious  circle,  pretending  to  measure  our  human  values  by  the  scale  of 
the  absolute,  but  in  reality  compelled  to  construct  the  absolute  values 
by  reference  to  our  humain  and  relative  standards.  M.  Fouill^e  has 
not  subjected  the  concept  of  value  to  close  criticism,  but  has  employed 
it  as  a  convenient  expression  for  the  Good.  We  are  bound  therefore 
to  accept  his  description  of  the  Good  as  his  actual  account  of  value. 
His  own  definition  of  value  is  as  follows:  **We  shall  understand 
solely  by  value  the  'good  in  itself,'  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  or  the 
morally  good,  in  a  word  all  that  which  possesses,  by  whatever  title,  a 
superiority  over  its  opposite  *'  (p.  66).  In  accordance  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  idSes'/orces,  he  points  out  that  there  are  values  **  which 
are  created  and  multiplied  by  being  conceived  and  desired."  The 
question  naturally  arises  whether  a  more  exact  idea  of  value  for  ethical 
purposes  is  not  obtainable;  whether  it  cannot  be  defined,  on  the 
one  hand,  psychologically  in  terms  of  subjective  appreciation,  and,  on 
the  other,  objectively  in  terms  of  the  activities  and  relations  by  which 
the  subjective  appreciation  is  constituted.     A  distinct  advantage  in 
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holding  to  the  term  '  value '  is  found  in  the  important  relations  which 
moral  values  sustain  to  other  values  such  as  economic  and  aesthetic. 
M.  Fouill^e's  system  would  readily  crystallize  about  the  concept  of 
value,  and  I  simply  raise  a  query  as  to  whether  it  might  not  gain  in 
clearness  and  unity,  if  the  principle  were  made  more  explicit  through- 
out the  entire  work. 

As  regards  hedonism,  two  theses  are  strongly  defended.  These 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  Pleasure,  considered  abstractly  and  in  iso- 
lation from  its  source,  cannot  give  us  the  principle  of  its  own  valua- 
tion ;  but  no  system  of  ethics  can  be  brought  to  completion  which 
£adls  to  introduce,  outside  of  other  elements,  the  element  of  pleasure, 
without  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  there  would  be  no  such  relation  as 
that  of  good  and  evil.  While  every  critic  is  inclined  to  be  wedded  to 
his  own  particular  form  of  statement  concerning  the  truth  and  error 
of  hedonism,  the  unprejudiced  reader  will,  I  think,  find  M.  Fouill^'s 
discussion  of  the  problem  sane  and  illuminating. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  present  volume  seeks  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  a  scientific  ethical  procedure.  It  always  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  morality  is  an  element  in  a  larger  whole  and 
must  ultimately  find  its  setting  in  the  cosmic  order.  What  is  the  au- 
thor's view  of  the  relation  of  morality  to  the  cosmic  process?  His 
philosophical  fiuth  is  that  morality  is  not  in  opposition  to,  but  is 
rather  a  continuation  of,  the  cosmic  process.  Moral  sentiment  is 
driven  by  a  deep  impulse  to  objectify  itself,  and  thus  wins  a  specu- 
lative as  well  as  practical  interest.  '<  Conceiving  the  universe  and 
seeking  its  higher  laws,  we  try,  under  the  sway  of  these  idies-forces  to 
mark  out  for  the  evolution  of  the  world  a  universal  end  which  is  our 
end"  (p.  i88).  But  this  faith  never  becomes  a  dogmatism.  Re- 
plying to  Carlyle's  statement  that  **the  soul  of  the  world  is  just,** 
M.  Fouill6e  declares  that  "  Carlyle  knows  nothing  about  it."  "  We 
do  not  know  whether,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
world  is  really  just ;  we  do  not  know,  in  particular,  whether  the 
world  will  be  just  to  the  virtuous  man  who  shall  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  all."  But  the  disinterestedness  of  morality  is  able  to 
rise  superior  to  this  doubt,  and  dictates  the  following  rule  of  conduct : 
'^o  act  as  if  we  considered  the  triumph  of  moral  goodness  in  the 
universe  not  impossible,  and  as  if,  on  this  earth,  it  was  in  our  own 
hands"  (p.  368). 

The  chapters  dealing  with  freedom  and  responsibility  are  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  the  author's  work.  La  liberti  et  U  d^terminisme. 
They  offer  admirable  reflections  on  this  problem.     No  one  has  sue- 
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ceeded  better  in  showing  the  unique  character  of  the  determinism  which 
holds  for  the  higher  life  of  man  and  in  differentiating  it  from  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  lower  orders  of  nature.  M.  Fouill^e's  mode  of 
treatment  has,  it  seems  to  me,  the  greater  value  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  contemporary  philosophy  fails  so  signally  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  offered  by  the  different  grades  of  being. 

A  chapter  of  considerable  length  treats  of  the  aesthetic  element  in 
morality,  and  the  concluding  sections  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  disinterestedness  in  the  ethics  of  the  idUs-farces,  These 
subjects  cannot  be  presented  within  the  limits  of  the  present  review, 
and  must  be  left,  like  many  others,  to  the  detailed  examination  of 
ethical  students,  in  whose  behalf  one  may  bespeak  for  the  work  a  cor- 
dial reception  in  this  country. 

W.  G.  Everett. 
Brown  UNnrKRSiTY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Modem  Classical  Philosophers  :  Selections  Illustrating  Modem  Philosophy 
from  Bruno  to  Spencer,  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Rand.  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company,  1908.  —  pp.  xii,  740. 

Experienced  teachers  of  the  history  of  philosophy  arc  in  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  getting  the  student  to  read  the  great  masters 
of  philosophy  themselves.     No  amount  of  brilliant  exposition  and  criticism 
by  the  teacher  can  ever  adequately  replace  such  first-hand  contact  with  the 
classical  texts  themselves.     This  holds  true  even  in  the  case  of  elementary 
and  general  culture  courses  in  the  subject.     Opinions  will  differ  consider- 
ably as  to  the  best  way  of  attaining  this  desired  result.     Some  teachers 
will  content  themselves  with  having  their  students  read  or  study  at  first 
hand  one  or  two,  or  at  best  a  very  few,  masterpieces  ;  others  may  prefer 
short  representative  extracts  from  many  authors.     Twenty  years*  experi- 
ence in  lecturing  on  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  to  introductory  classes 
confirms  the  opinion,  long  ago  formed  by  the  writer  and  put  into  practice 
at  Yale,  that  the  list  of  masterpieces  read  by  the  students  in  such  classes 
may  advantageously  be  greatly  extended.     In  the  Yale  catalogue  of  1889 
the  writer  announced  that  the  reading  of  the  following  philosophical  master- 
pieces would  be  required  of  the  students  taking  his  elementary  course  in  the 
development  of  speculative  thought  from  Descartes  to  Kant :     Descartes's 
Method  and  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Pt.  I ;  Bacon's  Noimm  Organum; 
Spinoza's  Ethics  (selections) ;  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing {stitc^ons)  ;  Leibniz's  Monadology  and  Philosophical  Opuscules; 
Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ;  Hume's  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Knowledge;  Kant's  Prolegomena,     Naturally  the  principal  diffi- 
culties, and  serious  ones,  in  the  way  of  this  were  found  to  be  the  expense 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  so  many  books  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
were  not  readily  accessible. 

Since  that  date  three  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  teachers  and 
students  of  modern  philosophy  with  the  literature  needed.  The  first  of 
these  was  made  by  Professor  E.  H.  Sneath  in  his  **  Modem  Philosophers" 
series  (1891  f.).  Modeled  somewhat  on  Eraser's  admirable  volume  of 
Selections  from  Berkeley ,  the  substance  of  each  philosophical  system  was 
given  in  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  philosopher's  own  writings,  a  sepa- 
rate volume  being  devoted  to  each  philosopher,  —  Descartes,  Locke,  Spi- 
noza, Reid,  Hume,  Kant,  etc.  The  volumes  of  that  series  were  of  unequal 
size  and  merit,  and  the  serious  mistake  was  made  of  placing  the  price  at 
too  high  a  figure,  so  high,  indeed,  that  in  most  cases  one  could  purchase 
at  about  the  same  cost  the  unabridged  works  themselves.  A  second,  and 
far  more  successful,  attempt  was  made  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
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pany  in  its  "Philosophical  Classics'*  series,  now  numbering  a  dozen  vol- 
umes. The  editor  and  publishers  of  that  series  have  done  a  real  service 
to  teachers  and  students  of  modem  philosophy,  and  to  the  reading  public. 
They  have  issued,  in  excellent  form,  inexpensive  editions,  with  two 
exceptions  unabridged,  of  the  modern  philosophical  classics.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  series  will  be  more  rapidly  extended  to  include  post- 
Kantian  writers  (and  ancient  and  medieval  as  well),  and  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  uniform  charge  of  twenty -five  cents 
per  volume.  A  third  attempt  to  supply  the  needed  literature  is  now  made 
by  Dr.  Rand  in  his  Modem  Classical  Philosophers. 

Dr.  Rand  aims  to  present,  in  a  single  volume,  in  a  series  of  somewhat 
extended  extracts  from  original  texts  and  standard  translations,  the  essential 
features,  both  as  to  content  and  method,  of  the  chief  philosophical  systems 
"from  Bruno  to  Spencer '  * ;  thus  furnishing  required  reading  to  accompany 
courses  of  lectures  on  modem  philosophy,  and  enabling  the  instructor  to 
apply  the  case  system,  so  successfully  employed  in  legal  instruction,  to 
philosophical  instruction.  The  philosophers  represented  in  the  volume  are 
Bruno,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Condillac,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Comte, 
Mill,  and  Spencer.  Dr.  Rand  rightly  observes  that  no  two  authorities  will 
entirely  agree  as  to  the  authors  to  be  chosen  ;  nor,  he  might  have  added, 
as  to  the  relative  amount  of  matter  to  be  taken  from  each  and  the  particular 
passages  to  be  selected  to  represent  them. 

In  Dr.  Rand*  s  volume,  Bruno  is  represented  by  a  translation,  twenty-three 
pages,  made  by  Mrs.  Josiah  Royce  and  Professor  Royce,  of  the  second  of 
the  dialogues  On  Cause,  Principle,  and  the  One,  in  which  Bruno  anticipates 
Spinoza  in  emphasizing  the  unity  of  all  things  and  the  divine  immanence 
in  all  things.  John  Toland's  English  rendering  of  Bruno's  introduction  to 
The  Infinite  Universe  and  the  Worlds,  giving  as  it  does  a  summary  ot 
that  work,  might  advantageously  have  been  added. 

Bacon  is  represented  by  Spedding's  rendering  of  aphorisms  one  to  sixty- 
nine  and  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  thirty-eight  pages  in  all.  These  give  the  general  introduction 
(aphs.  1-37),  the  'idols,*  and  the  general  description  of  induction.  One 
greatly  misses,  however,  aphorisms  one  to  twenty  of  the  Second  Part,  with 
the  specific  account  of  Bacon's  new  method  there  given.  The  essential 
portions  of  that  account  could  have  been  quoted  in  a  few  pages. 

Hobbes  is  represented  by  forty-six  pages  of  selections  from  the  Leviathan, 
much  of  which  might  easily  have  been  spared. 

Descartes  is  represented  by  part  of  the  Discourse  on  Method  and  Medi- 
tations I,  II,  and  a  part  of  III.  The  addition  of  a  few  pages  from  the  First 
Part  of  the  Principles  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

Spinoza  is  represented  by  fifty-one  pages  of  admirably  chosen  selections 
from  Elwes's  rendering  of  the  Ethics,  Parts  I,  II,  and  V,  presenting 
Spinoza's  doctrine  of  one  eternal  substance  as  the  immanent  cause  of  the 
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universe,  the  three  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  intel- 
lectual love  of  God. 

Leibniz  is  rather  inadequately  represented  by  Hedge's  rendering  of  the 
Monadology  only,  sixteen  pages  in  all.  Hobbes  was  hardly  deserving  of 
three  times  as  much  space  as  Leibniz  ! 

Locke  is  represented  by  selections  from  Books  I,  II,  and  IV  of  the  Essay, 
forty-eight  pages  in  all.  Dr.  Rand  shows  good  judgment  in  including  from 
Book  I,  unwisely  wholly  omitted  in  the  Open  Court  edition  of  Locke's 
Essay,  enough  to  give  the  gist  of  Locke's  famous  polemic.  Dr.  Rand  has 
surely  erred,  however,  in  omitting  the  brief  but  important  chapters  i  and  ii 
of  Book  IV. 

Berkeley  is  weU  and  adequately  represented  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Principles^  forty -four  pages. 

Hume  is  given  forty  pages  taken  from  the  Inquiry,  Sections  II  to  IV, 
VII,  and  XII.  A  few  additional  pages  from  the  Treatise ^  on  substance  and 
the  ego,  would  have  been  an  improvement  here. 

Condillac  is  represented  by  twenty -nine  pages  of  translation,  made  by 
Professor  de  Sumichrast,  of  Harvard,  from  the  Traite  des  Sensations,  giving 
the  famous  description  of  the  endowment  of  the  statue  with  the  senses  of 
man  in  succession.  Neefs  rendering  of  the  brief  chapters  vii  and  viii  of  the 
Logic,  on  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Mental  Faculties,*'  might  well  have  been 
added.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Rand  and  Professor  de  Sumichrast  have  done  a  real 
service  in  making  accessible  in  English  this  extract  from  Condillac. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  Hibbert's  rendering  of  Von  Holbach's  Systeme 
de  la  Nature  might  weU  have  been  inserted  also,  as  representative  of  the 
materialism  of  the  time. 

Kant  is  represented  by  one  hundred  and  ten  pages,  thirty  from  Watson's 
admirable  condensed  rendering,  fifty  from  Miiller's  translation  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  the  remaining  thirty  from  Abbott's  rendering 
of  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  Good  judgment  has  been  shown  in 
these  selections,  which  give  surprisingly  well  the  contents  of  the  two  famous 
critiques.  It  would,  nevertheless,  not  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  without 
injustice  to  Kant's  importance,  to  have  saved  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  space 
given  to  him  for  other  writers  not  represented  in  the  volume. 

Dr.  Rand  has  been  over  generous,  surely,  in  the  space  allowed  to  Fichte, 
forty-nine  pages :  a  translation,  by  Dr.  Rand,  of  about  one  half  of  the 
First  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  twenty  pages  of  matter  from 
Kroeger's  rendering  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  and  about  an  equal 
amount  of  matter  from  Smith's  rendering  of  The  Vocation  of  Man,  Many 
would  have  been  quite  content  with  Kroeger's  excellent  rendering  of  the 
entire  First  Introduction, 

Schelling  is  represented  by  thirty-four  pages  of  matter,  translations  by 
Dr.  Rand  himself  of  the  *'  Introduction  "  and  of  the  "  Erster  Hauptschnitt " 
of  the  System  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus,  These  are  especially  wel- 
come, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Thomas  Davidson's  translations  of 
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the  fonner  and  of  the  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy ,  and 
Morgan's  rendering  of  the  lectures  on  the  method  of  university  study, 
practically  none  of  Schelling's  writings  have  ever  been  translated  into 
English. 

Hegel  is  represented  by  thirty-five  pages  of  well  chosen  matter  from 
Wallace's  translation  of  the  smaller  Logic,  to  which  is  added  fifteen  pages 
of  matter  on  "The  Contrite  Consciousness"  fi-om  the  Phanomenologie  des 
Geistes,  so  admirably  rendered  by  Professor  Royce  as  to  make  the  reader 
wish  that  Professor  Royce  would  give  us  his  promised  rendering  of  that 
entire  work. 

Forty-two  pages  of  well  chosen  selections  from  Haldane  and  Kemp's 
rendering  of  Schopenhauer's  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung  close 
the  German  succession. 

Comte  is  adequately  represented  by  eighteen  pages,  Miss  Martineau's 
condensed  rendering  of  the  Introduction  to  The  Positive  Philosophy ;  and 
the  volume  closes  with  Stuart  Mill's  famous  chapter  xi,  of  the  Examina- 
tion of  Hamilton* s  Philosophy,  on  **Thc  Psychological  Theory  of  the 
Belief  in  an  External  World,"  and  some  thirty  pages  of  well  chosen  matter 
from  Spencer's  First  Principles ,  in  which,  however,  the  important  brief 
"  Postscript  to  Part  I  "  of  the  last  edition  ought  to  have  been  found. 

Seventy-five  more  pages,  at  least,  could  have  been  added  to  the  volume 
without  its  becoming  too  bulky.  In  that  way,  and  by  making  omissions  in 
the  matter  from  Hobbes,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  omissions 
which  would  not  have  been  serious,  enough  space  could  have  been  gained 
to  have  included  Reid,  Herbart,  Hamilton,  Lotze,  and  Cousin,  thus 
rendering  the  volume  much  more  complete  and  representative.  As  it  is. 
Dr.  Rand  has  given  us  an  admirable  volume,  which  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  working  apparatus  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  modem 
philosophy.  It  will  be  especially  useful  in  connection  with  courses  in 
the  history  of  modem  philosophy  which  for  any  reason  must  be  relatively 
short,  and  as  supplementary  readings  in  connection  with  longer  courses 
where  the  principal  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  detailed  study  of  a  very  few 
masterpieces.  The  volume  can  also  be  strongly  recommended  to  the 
general  reader.  Some  of  the  selections,  as  already  noted,  those  from 
Bruno,  Condillac,  and  Schelling,  especially,  cannot  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  they  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

Such  a  book  as  this  will  best  realize  its  final  purpose,  however,  as  indeed 
the  compiler  points  out,  if  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student  to  turn  to 
the  unabridged  writings  themselves  of  the  great  thinkers.  To  that  end  the 
addition  of  a  few  bibliographical  references  would  have  been  of  real  service 
in  directing  the  uninitiated.  Such  references  would  not  appreciably  add 
to  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  ought  to  be  inserted  in  future  editions.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  make-up  of  the  book,  including  the  type  and 
the  paper,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

G.  M.  Duncan. 
Yalb  University. 
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Social  Psychology  :  An  Outline  and  Source  Book,     By  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908. — pp.  xvi,  372. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  social  psychology,  as  conceived  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  is  a  branch  of  sociology  rather  than  of  psychology.  Throughout 
his  book  the  psychologist  feels  the  lack  of  any  true  psychological  analysis. 
Everywhere,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with 
showing  the  external  causes  of  the  psychic  phenomena  treated  instead  of 
dissecting  the  phenomena  themselves.  The  scope  of  social  psychology, 
also,  seems  unduly  limited  by  the  author,  but  indeed,  considering  the  fact 
that  *'all  consciousness  is  social,'*  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
this  branch  of  mental  science.  Professor  Ross  restricts  it  to  the  study  of 
'*  those  uniformities  in  feeling,  belief,  or  volition, — and  hence  in  action, — 
which  are  due  to  the  interaction  of  human  beings,  /.  ^.,  to  social  causes.*' 
This  limitation  to  uniformities  is  responsible  for  such  a  position  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  *  A  style  is  a  uniformity  of  practice,  but  it  may  or  may  not  imply 
a  psychic  uniformity,  /.  ^.,  an  agreement  of  belief  or  feeling.  So  fisur  as 
the  hoop-skirt  is  believed  to  be  the  best  possible  garment,  or  is  felt  to  be 
becoming  and  feminine,  its  vogue  concerns  social  psychology.  But  so  far 
as  women  without  illusions  about  it  wear  the  hideous  thing  to  avoid  being 
conspicuous,  or  to  get  the  prestige  of  '  stylish.*  the  practice  has  no  psychic 
plane  behind  it,  and  it  does  not  interest  the  social  psychologist*'  (p.  95). 

As  the  book  does  not  attempt  to  take  up  the  principles  involved  in  special 
uniformities  like  language  or  religion,  it  becomes  virtually  a  treatise  on  the 
various  aspects  of  imitation.  Professor  Ross  makes  fuU  acknowledgment 
of  his  debt  to  Tarde,  and  indeed  a  portion  of  the  book,  at  least,  consists 
of  Tarde*  s  principles  enriched  with  new  illustrations  and  quotations  from 
other  sources.  The  topics  discussed  are  suggestibility,  of  which  the  normal 
aspect  only  is  considered,  the  crowd,  the  public,  fashion,  conventionality 
imitation,  defined  as  "the  deliberate,  non-competitive,  non-rational  imita- 
tion of  contemporaries,"  custom,  rational  imitation,  and  the  interference 
of  imitations.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  summary  and  a  set  of 
'exercises,'  the  latter  very  uneven  in  their  degree  of  suggestiveness. 
Despite  the  fact,  justified  by  the  sub-title  of  'source-book,*  that  a  large 
part  of  the  book  consists  of  well-selected  quotations,  there  are  many  strik- 
ing passages  in  which  the  writer*  s  own  economic  and  sociological  point  of 
view  is  apparent. 

Margaret  Floy  Washburn. 
Vassar  Collegb. 

Elementary  Experiments  in  Psychology,     By  Carl  E.  Seashore.     New 
York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1908.  — pp.  vi,  218. 

"  This  is  not  a  laboratory  manual, "  says  the  author  in  his  preface.  "  It 
is  a  manual  of  experiments  which  the  student  should  perform  before  he  is 
admitted  to  the  laboratory,  or  in  case  he  does  not  intend  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject beyond  one  course. "     With  this  statement  the  reviewer,  after  carefully 
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examining  the  book,  cannot  wholly  agree.  A  student  who  has  properly 
performed  the  experiments  prescribed  here  will  be  much  more  than  merely 
prepared  to  enter  a  laboratory,  at  least  for  undergraduate  work.  Rather, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  book  will  be  found  especially  adapted  is  that  of 
providing  a  thoroughly  good  short  laboratory  course  in  institutions  which 
cannot  afford  laboratory  equipment.  As  a  means  to  this  end.  it  deserves 
the  most  cordial  praise.  The  following  topics  are  taken  up,  almost  no  appa- 
ratus other  than  the  diagrams  and  colored  papers  supplied  with  the  book 
being  required  :  visual  after-images,  visual  contrast,  peripheral  vision, 
visual  space,  auditory  space  (treated  with  considerable  thoroughness), 
tactual  space,  cutaneous  sensations,  Weber* s  Law  for  lifted  weights,  mental 
images  (tested  by  introspective  methods  only),  association,  memory  (tests 
of  visual  memory  for  nonsense  figures),  apperception,  attention,  normal 
illusions,  affective  tone  (the  method  of  paired  comparison  with  colors,  as 
given  by  Titchener),  and  reaction  time,  by  the  chain  reaction  method. 
Throughout,  there  is  insistence  on  conscientious  introspection,  in  accordance 
with  the  admirable  motto  of  the  preface:  "  Not  psychology,  but  to  psy- 
chologize.** 

Here  and  there  points  for  criticism  appear.  It  seems  unfortunate,  for 
instance,  to  say  that  the  after-image  *  *  is  a  sort  of  echo. '  *  In  experiment  i  o, 
where  an  observer  working  alone  is  required  to  record  the  latent  time  and 
duration  of  after-images  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  not  clear  how  he  is  to 
measure  the  times.  The  statement  that  '*  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
contrast  are  found  in  the  lower  senses,  as  in  taste,  smell,  and  temperature,'* 
is  surely  misleading.  Somewhat  more  emphasis  might  have  been  laid  on  the 
influence  of  mental  type  in  the  only  experiment  on  memory  :  a  non-visual 
observer  is  almost  hopelessly  bad  at  memorizing  nonsense  figures  by  looking 
at  them.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  method 
of  determining  the  order  of  comparisons  in  '  right  and  wrong  cases '  by 
*  flipping  a  coin  * ;  namely,  that  it  affords  no  opportunity  of  eliminating  the 
error  due  to  position  in  time  by  making  the  number  of  experiments  in  which 
the  second  weight  is  heavier  equal  to  that  of  those  in  which  it  is  lighter. 
The  investigation  of  association  by  the  method  of  requiring  the  observer  to 
'*  speak  as  many  disconnected  words  as  he  possibly  can  "  in  eight  seconds, 
does  not  succeed  as  well  for  many  observers  as  a  test  in  which  so  much 
haste  is  not  required  :  a  person  of  the  auditory-verbal  type,  like  the  present 
reviewer,  utters  under  such  circumstances  a  parrot-like  collection  of  words 
in  which  it  would  take  the  genius  of  a  Freud  to  trace  associative  connec- 
tions. Finally,  this  manual,  like  all  others,  is  too  optimistic  on  the  subject 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained  in  tests  of  the  bodily  effects  of  pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness. 

It  is  easier,  however,  to  mention  these  very  trifling  defects  than  to  refer 
individually  to  the  excellent  and  ingenious  features  of  the  book.  The 
reviewer  gratefully  acknowledges  many  most  helpful  suggestions  received 
from  it,  which  will  be  put  into  effect  in  her  own  laboratory. 

Vassar  College.  Margaret  Floy  Washburn. 
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The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  With  a  Review  of  the  History 
of  Reading  and  Writing  and  of  Methods,  Texts,  and  Hygiene  in  Reading. 
By  Edmund  Burke  Huey.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1908. — pp.  xvi,  469. 

Professor  Huey*s  book  is  interesting,  well  written,  and  useful.  In  its 
first  part,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  to  the  psychologist,  he  has 
brought  together  the  results  of  research  on  various  psychological  problems 
connected  with  the  reading  process,  such  as  the  question  of  vision  during 
eye-movement,  the  amount  seen  during  pauses,  the  factors  that  determine 
the  recognition  of  a  word,  the  function  of  inner  speech  during  reading, 
and  the  rate  of  reading.  The  author's  theory  of  the  mental  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activity  of  reading  is  substantially  as  follows.  Certain  donrii- 
nant  letters  condition  the  recognition  of  words,  not,  however,  by  being 
separately  recognized  as  letters.  Meanings  are  connected  largely  with  the 
inner  speech  set  off  by  the  visual  recognition  of  the  words.  Meanings 
are  not  to  any  great  extent  images,  but  '  feelings,*  for  the  most  part  unana- 
lyzable.  '  *  Each  meaning-feeling  is  very  much  itself  and  unlike  every 
other.'*  The  reviewer  would  prefer  the  term  '  unanalyzed  *  to  '  unanalysa- 
ble,* here ;  it  would  be  a  discouraging  outlook  for  psychology  if  every 
meaning  should  turn  out  to  be  a  wholly  unique  bit  of  experience.  The 
eye,  Professor  Huey  points  out,  runs  ahead  of  the  process  of  inner  speech, 
and  while  the  meaning  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  latter,  some  suggestion 
of  it  keeps  pace  with  the  eye. 

Part  II,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  written  language  and  of  reading, 

is  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  general  reader,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book 

concerns  the  student  of  pedagogical  methods.     It  is  comforting  to  find, 

amid  accounts  of  the  bewildering  and  cumbrous  machinery  for  teaching 

the  child  to  read,  that  the  author  in  his  chapter  on  *'  Learning  to  Read  at 

Home  '*  has  still  faith  in  the  possibUity  of  that  natural  method  by  which 

so  many  of  us  taught  ourselves  to  read,  with  no  realization  whatever  of  the 

tremendous  intellectual  feat  we  were  performing. 

Margaret  Floy  Washburn. 
Vassar  College. 

The  Will  to  Doubt :  An  Essay  in  Philosophy  for  the  General  Thinker. 
By  Alfred  H.  Lloyd.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1907. 
—  pp.  X,  285. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  is  that  of  writing  a  book  on  philoso- 
phy which  shall  be  at  once  comprehensible  to  the  general  reader  and  accep- 
table to  the  professional  philosopher ;  for  curiously  enough,  when  the  writer 
on  philosophical  subjects  lays  aside  his  technical  language,  he  too  often 
discards  at  the  same  time  his  reg^d  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  logic.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  if  Professor  Lloyd  has  not  wholly  succeeded  in 
his  attempt,  and  if  The  Will  to  Doubt,  though  often  interesting  and  some- 
times suggestive,  must  nevertheless  be  characterized  as  lacking  in  clearness 
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of  statement  and  in  accuracy  of  reasoning.  One  great  virtue,  however, 
must  be  conceded  to  it ;  it  is  not  stereotyped,  and  even  in  its  faults,  which 
are  great,  it  avoids  the  academic  commonplaces. 

The  problem  proposed  is  the  investigation  and  evaluation  of  doubt, 
which  is  justly  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  present,  and,  indeed,  of  all  times.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  thesis 
of  the  book  is  that  doubt  is  essential  td  real  belief ;  but  in  the  following 
chapters  the  course  of  the  argument  tends  to  identify  the  two,  and  thus  to 
make  it  possible  to  apply  to  doubt  whatever  assertions  can  be  shown  to 
hold  of  belief.  Moreover,  one  has  constantly  to  reckon  with  the  assump- 
tions that  whatever  is  possible  is  real,  and  that  every  idea  vouches  for  the 
existence  of  a  corresponding  reality,  the  nature  of  which  is  left  in  obscurity, 
but  which  is  described  as  other  than  the  conscious  processes  involved,  and 
also  as  constituting  the  object  of  every  doubter's  implicit  creed.  The  larg- 
est portion  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  examination,  first  of  the  ordinary, 
then  of  the  scientific  views,  and  the  usual  confusions  and  contradictions  in- 
herent in  experience  are  set  forth.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
paradoxes  of  science,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of  the 
doubter's  position,  since  they  lead  beyond  the  limitations  which  science 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  recognize,  much  less  overcome.  The  same 
mode  of  treatment  is  applied  to  the  contradictions  between  the  individual 
and  the  social  sides  of  human  personality,  and  here  too  *'  doubt  is  found  to 
make  for  beUef .* '  There  follows  a  glorification  of  Descartes  as  a  typical 
doubter,  and  the  book  ends  with  an  account  of  the  Doubter's  World,  in 
which  contradiction  is  identified  with  the  principle  of  activity  and  therefore 
made  essential  to  all  genuine  knowledge  and  experience.  The  Hegelian- 
ism  of  the  final  chapters  is  extremely  superficial  in  character,  popular  in  the 
bad  sense  of  the  term,  and  fiUed  with  a  sort  of  moral  and  religious  unction, 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  on  page  205,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  continuous  creation  is  said  to  represent  God  as  ' '  always  up 
to  date  "  in  his  relations  with  the  world. 

Grace  Neal  Dolson. 
Wells  College. 

Der  Intellektualismus  in  der  GrUchischen  Eikik,     Von   Max  Wundt. 
Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1907.  —  pp.  vi,  104. 

This  treatise  is,  as  the  author  informs  us,  a  preliminary  study  to  a  larger 
work  on  Greek  ethics,  which  will  aim  to  examine  the  relations  of  scientific 
ethics  to  the  general  ethical  thought  of  the  Greeks.  Such  an  undertaking 
will  make  necessary  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  Pre-Socratic  period,  in 
which  the  most  important  ethical  movements  to  be  found  in  the  later 
systems  had  already  been  developed  or  at  least  foreshadowed.  Dr« 
Wundt*  s  thesis  is  that  Greek  ethics  is,  in  spite  of  occasional  limitations, 
whoUy  intellectualistic,  that  the  intellectualistic  conception  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Greeks.     The  Socratic  principle  that 
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virtue  is  knowledge  is  merely  a  pregnant  expression  of  the  point  of  view 
which  is  common  to  all  their  thinkers.  For  Plato  wisdom  is  the  supreme 
virtue  ;  even  for  Aristotle  the  dianoetical  virtues  are  superior  to  the  practical, 
and  right  reason  ought  to  regulate  conduct ;  according  to  Epicurus  knowl- 
edge teaches  us  how  to  realize  the  highest  Good  by  the  proper  choice  of 
pleasures  and  pains  ;  and  also  with  the  Stoics  knowledge  is  indispensable 
to  virtue,  if  not  identical  with  it.  We  find  the  same  intellectualistic  tend- 
encies in  the  precursors  of  Socrates,  in  the  Sophists,  in  Democritus,  in 
Heraclitus,  yes,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

This  intellectualism  seems  strange  to  us  to-day  ;  we  are  convinced  that 
a  man  may  know  the  right  and  yet  follow  his  evil  instincts,  and  that  the 
simple-minded  may  instinctively  hit  upon  the  Good.  We  can  understand 
this  surprising  bias  of  the  Greeks  when  we  trace  their  ethical  intellectualism 
to  its  origins.  We  shall  find  that  it  has  grown  out  of  three  entirely  distinct 
tendencies  of  thought,  which,  however,  are  related  to  each  other  and  have 
influenced  each  other  in  many  ways  :  they  are  described  as  Homeric  in- 
tellectualism, mystical  intellectualism,  and  practical  intellectualism. 

Dr.  Wundt  shows  how  in  the  Homeric  epics  the  man  of  prudence,  calm 
deliberation,  and  wide  experience  comes  to  be  set  against  the  man  of 
impulse  and  passion,  how  the  former  is  always  pointing  out  to  the  latter, 
whose  vision  is  obscured  by  his  emotions,  the  effects  of  his  rash  acts. 
Not  only  does  the  man  of  passion  harm  himself ;  led  by  blind  impulse  he 
also  violates  his  duties  to  the  State,  his  fellows,  his  family,  and  the  gods, 
and  thus  becomes  unjust.  The  unjust  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool, 
the  calm  and  prudent  as  just.  We  discover  similar  traces  of  ethical  intel- 
lectuahsm  in  Hesiod,  in  the  elegiac  poets,  in  the  tragedies,  and  in  Aristoph- 
anes. Like  a  red  thread  the  old  Homeric  idea  that  passion  is  foolishness, 
that  it  leads  to  injustice,  and  that  injustice  and  ignorance  are  therefore  the 
same,  runs  through  the  Greek  tragedies.  We  note,  however,  in  the  course 
of  development  a  change  of  emphasis.  In  Homer  the  prudent  and  just 
man  is  the  antithesis  of  the  passionate  man  ;  later  on,  in  Democritus,  the 
unjust  man  is  conceived  as  the  antithesis  of  the  wise  and  prudent  man  : 
injustice  is  error.  We  get  here  a  completion  of  the  psychologicaUy  felse 
intellectualism :  emotions  are  transformed  into  more  or  less  unconscious 
logical  processes.  The  principle  of  the  Democritean  ethics  is  'koyusft6^^ 
which  consists  in  making  a  correct  choice  of  pleasures  (pp.  1-18). 

But  the  Greek  also  believes  in  gods  and  demons  whose  will  he  must  do 
in  order  to  keep  them  well-disposed.  But  what  is  their  will  ?  The  seer 
knows  that  which  is  hidden  from  men,  and  which,  nevertheless,  has  no  in- 
considerable influence  upon  the  results  of  their  actions.  Here,  again, 
knowledge  is  the  source  of  right  action.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he 
who  knows  the  rules  for  human  conduct  will  follow  them,  since  the  motives 
of  fear  and  reverence  are  regarded  as  strong  enough  to  compel.  This  mys- 
tical intellectualism,  which  is  found  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  receives  a  new 
impetus  in  the  religious  movement  of  the  sixth  century.     Through  the  mys- 
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teries  the  participant  hopes  to  escape  Hades  and  to  achieve  a  blessed  fate 
after  death.  Those  who  know  the  secret  doctrines  will  enter  upon  a  happy 
life  (Orphic  mysteries  and  Pythagoreanism).  We  also  find  examples  of  this 
form  of  intellectualism  in  the  early  philosophers  (Xenophanes,  Heraclitus, 
Empedocles)  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  (pp.  18-33). 

The  author  shows  how  these  two  forms  of  intellectualism  gradually  merge 
into  and  mutually  influence  each  other  in  the  tragic  poets  (pp.  33  ff.),  and 
then  discusses  the  third  source  of  intellectualism,  which  he  finds  in  the 
peculiar  Greek  notion  of  virtue  (hper^).  Virtue  is  practical  efficiency  having 
a  purpose,  and  as  such  can  be  taught  and  acquired.  In  Homer  aptrij  is 
almost  wholly  identical  with  efficiency,  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  outward 
skill,  some  dexterity  which  one  has  learned  and  which  one  understands. 
This  notion  of  efficiency  gradually  passes  over  into  our  modern  notion  of 
virtue,  but  something  of  its  original  meaning  perhaps  still  attaches  to  the 
word.  The  skilful  man  is  one  who  knows  his  business  ;  only  in  case  he  has 
learned  the  rules  of  his  metier  can  he  be  regarded  as  efficient.  So  too 
the  virtuous  man  must  be  efficient  in  something.  The  goal  of  this  effi- 
ciency may  be  defined  differently  according  to  the  moral  ideals  of  different 
periods  and  movements  of  thought,  but  the  conception  that  it  is  something 
that  one  must  have  learned,  something  that  one  must  know,  was,  from  the 
outset,  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  specific  Greek  notion  of  virtue  that  it  could 
not  easily  be  lost  (pp.  37-40). 

The  question  now  arises,  How  came  these  ideals  of  the  man  of  prudence, 
the  mystical  sage,  and  the  skilful  artisan,  to  be  so  fused  that  the  later 
thinkers  could  look  upon  them  as  the  goal  of  a  unified  endeavor  ?  It  is  the 
feeling  of  worth,  the  esteem,  the  appreciation,  which  they  all  arouse,  that 
finally  unites  these  three  groups  of  human  beings  with  each  other  :  they  are 
the  most  worthy  personalities  and  hence  moral  ideals.  But  from  the  very 
beginning  the  mystical  sage  occupies  the  most  prominent  place.  And  we 
find  in  nearly  all  the  ethical  systems  that  wisdom,  which  in  time  changes 
from  mystical  wisdom  to  scientific  wisdom,  takes  the  highest  place.  It  is 
almost  always  assumed  that  he  who  possesses  the  greatest  wisdom  will  best 
meet  the  demands  of  rational  prudence  and  practical  efficiency  (pp.  40-42). 
The  second  chapter  gives  a  survey  of  the  development  of  intellectualism 
in  Greek  ethics,  taking  up  the  Sophists  and  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the 
Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  Neo-Platonism.  Dr.  Wundt  points  out  that  the 
general  character  of  the  different  ethical  systems  is  determined  by  the 
different  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  the  three  forms  of  intellectualism 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  by  the  various  ways  in  which  they  influ- 
ence each  other.  Practical  intellectualism  whoUy  controls  the  thinking  of 
the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates  in  the  beginnings  of  scientific  ethics,  but  plays 
no  great  r61e  afterward.  The  entire  development  of  intellectualism  is  for 
the  most  part  marked  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  mystical  and 
Homeric  forms.  Plato  transforms  the  practical  notion  of  virtue  into  the 
scientific  notion,  and  this  he  connects  directly  with  the  mystical  point  of 
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view  by  means  of  the  ingenious  conception  of  reminiscence.  Scientific 
investigation  becomes  the  bridge  between  mystical  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence. In  Aristotle,  Homeric  intellectualism  prevails  almost  exclusively  ; 
theoretical  wisdom,  which  is  here  identical  with  scientific  knowledge,  form- 
ing a  separate  element.  This  is  still  truer  of  the  system  of  Epicurus,  but  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  wise  man  we  discern  faint  traces  of  the  mystical  sage. 
These  features  are  more  and  more  emphasized  from  this  time  on  ;  Homeric 
inteUectualism  becomes  more  and  more  completely  absorbed  into  mystical 
intellectualism,  the  climax  being  reached  in  Neo-Platonism. 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  Untversffy. 

Das  Gesetz  der  Vemunft  und  die  ethischen  Strdmungen  der  Gegenwart. 
Von  Ernst  Marcus.     Herford,  Menckhoff,  1907.  —  pp.  iv,  284. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  Kantian  system  of  ethics  is  a 
pure  science,  that  the  moral  laws  and  even  the  supreme  legal  principles 
can  be  deduced  and  established  logically,  with  mathematical  precision. 
We  need  no  longer  search  for  the  science  of  ethics,  the  author  declares  ;  it 
is  complete,  though  only  in  its  principles.  "All  that  is  required  is  to  show 
that  Kant  has  enabled  us  to  deduce  ethical  propositions  and  to  discover 
moral  errors  'with  geometric  accuracy,*  that  we  are  able  to  give  exact 
ethical  proofs"  (p.  6). 

The  notion  of  law,  which  is  the  product  of  the  intellect  or  of  pure  reason, 
is  the  basal  concept  of  ethics.  The  important  criterion  of  morality  which 
Kant  has  discovered  is  :  Thou  shalt  act  according  to  a  law  which  is  logi- 
cally suited  to  rational  beings.  To  this  law  must  be  applied  the  universal 
and  necessary  characteristics  of  the  concept  of  law,  which  are  described  as 
follows  :  (i)  The  law  holds  exclusively  for  the  subjects  to  whom  the  law  is 
addressed  ;  (2)  it  holds  absolutely,  without  exception,  for  all  subjects  of  the 
law  ;  (3)  the  third  characteristic  is  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  the 
substance  of  these  subjects  of  the  law  (pp.  35  ff.).  From  the  notion  of  the 
law  and  these  fundamental  characteristics  of  law  all  moral  laws  can  be 
logically  deduced,  e,  g,,  the  injunction  against  murder  and  suicide,  the 
law  of  neutrality  (impartiality)  of  the  law,  the  basal  law  of  morals  (veracity), 
the  command  against  injury,  and  the  law  of  furtherance,  etc. 

We  also  have  a  second  criterion  of  morality,  the  absence  of  which  would 
not  contradict  the  notion  of  law  as  such,  but  would  contradict  a  law  adapted 
to  intelligent  beings.  For  the  law  for  intelligent  beings  must  do  justice  to 
their  necessary  intellectual  character,  that  is,  it  must  recognize  and  demand 
their  character  as  a  unified  teleological  centre,  since  it  has  to  regulate  the 
matter  of  their  purposes.  Indeed,  it  presupposes  this  unity  of  person  since 
its  command  of  persistent  obedience  is  addressed  to  this  very  unity.  The 
consciousness  of  this  unity  (self-consciousness)  reaches  its  full  fruition  only 
as  there  arises  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  before  the  law,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unified  causality  of  all  acts,  /.  ^.,  the  consciousness  of  free- 
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dom,  '  which  would  not  be  found  in  us  without  the  law  (not  even  in  idea).' 
To  live  ethically  means  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  natural  character  of 
man  as  the  purposive  being,  as  the  lord  of  ends.  Hence  there  results  the 
relation  of  the  pure  formula  of  law  to  the  teleological  formula  :  a  law  which 
contradicts  the  former  is  under  all  circumstances  contrary  to  morals.  The 
pure  formula  of  the  law  is  therefore  the  primary  criterion  of  the  true  moral 
law.  But  it  does  not  suffice  that  a  law  be  in  accordance  with  this  pure 
formula.  Rather,  the  second  question  arises :  Does  it  do  justice  to  the 
qualified  or  teleological  formula?  The  latter  is  therefore  the  secondary 
necessary  criterion  of  the  true  moral  law.  The  teleological  law  also  makes 
clear  to  us  whence  we  derive  the  concept  of  perfection.  The  law  prescribes 
the  pursuit  of  the  totality  of  all  conceivable,  humanly  possible  moral  ends, 
and  it  does  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  teleological  subject  is  furthered 
thereby,  /.  e.,  that  his  power  of  pursuing  ends  is  intensified.  (From  a 
r6sum6  of  the  author  on  p.  104.) 

Mr.  Marcus,  who  is  himself  a  practical  jurist,  regards  law  as  a  part  of 
ethics,  ethics  bearing  the  same  relation  to  jurisprudence  as  mathematics  to 
natural  science.  The  jurist  of  the  future  must  study  ethics,  but  the  prac- 
tical jurist  of  to-day  is  better  fitted  to  be  an  ethical  investigator  and  teacher 
than  the  modern  theologian  (pp.  ix,  128).  The  logical  necessity  of  law 
and  of  the  State  is  proved  (pp.  122  ff.),  and  the  basal  principle  of  law  de- 
duced from  the  supreme  moral  principles.  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
establish,  on  strict  logical  grounds,  of  course,  the  right  of  property,  showing 
communism  to  be  illogical  and  unethical ;  points  out  the  ethical  basis  of 
the  penal  law  ;  '*  deduces  '*  the  laws  of  sexual  life  ;  and  proves  the  ethical 
necessity  of  the  liberal  party,  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
unction  of  the  state  in  education  (pp.  132  ff.). 

Mr.  Marcus  is  a  faithful  follower  of  Kant.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
books  in  which  he  reproduces  in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  and  with 
additional  proofs  and  illustrations,  the  thoughts  of  his  great  master.  He  is 
vigorous,  forceful,  and  direct ;  apt  to  be  boastful  and  to  speak  with  impa- 
tience and  contempt  of  those  who  will  not  see  the  absolute  cogency  of  his 
arguments  :  a  temper  not  unusual  with  rationalistic  thinkers.  His  habit  of 
impugning  the  motives  of  those  who  do  not  see  things  as  he  does,  of  call- 
ing them  hypocrites  and  deceived  deceivers,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate. 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  UNiVERsrrY. 

Die  NaiurgeschichU  der  Moral  und  die  Physik  des  Denkens  :  Der  Ideal- 
ismus  eines  Materialisten,  Von  Albert  Kann.  Wien  und  Leipzig, 
Wilhelm  BraumiUler,  1907. —  pp.  xv,  243. 

We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  thinking  of  a  man  who  has  never, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  made  a  study  of  psychology  and  philosophy.  It 
is  quite  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  author  should  have  had 
misgivings  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  to  whether  his  ideas  were  really 
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original,  and  that  he  should  have  regretted  his  inability  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  We  have  no  misgivings  on 
this  point,  but  we  fully  share  his  regrets.  Dr.  Kann  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  never  have  reached  his  original  and  independent 
solutions  of  certain  questions  if  he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
problems  and  their  answers  through  the  works  of  others  ;  but  the  reader  will 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  console  himself  for  this  slight  oversight  on  his  part. 
There  is  a  naive  simplicity  and  a  child-like  confidence  about  the  writer 
which  is  certainly  original,  and  which  a  profounder  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  thought  would  surely  have  destroyed.  "Take  my  hand  readw," 
he  says,  "  and  let  me  lead  you,  and  I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you  :  '  Do 
not  struggle  against  fisicts.*  *'  We  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him  to  the 
end  of  the  journey,  viewing  the  '  facts  *  against  which  he  asks  us  not  to 
struggle,  until  he  takes  sorrowful  leave  of  us  in  the  following  words  :  '  *  Like 
flowers  I  gave  thee  my  thoughts,  forget-me-nots,  that  gaze  at  thee  with 
true  blue  eyes.  Like  flowers,  .  .  .  and  thou  knewest  not  how  the  root 
struggled  in  the  ground.  Flowers  they  are :  children  of  flowers  and  fathers 
in  turn  of  flowers.  .  .  .  Giving  too  is  a  compulsion.  .  .  .  As  a  mother 
will  always  love  her  child  though  it  has  given  her  ever  so  much  pain.  .  .  . 
I  have  reached  the  end.  Whether  my  ideas  may  not  lie  too  far  afield  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  common  man,  .  .  .  whether  the  book  may  not  be  too 
popular  in  style  for  the  scholar,  too  physical  for  the  psychologist,  .  .  .  too 
psychological  for  the  chemist,  .  .  .  too  philosophical  for  the  scientist,  .  .  . 
too  materialistic  for  the  philosopher  ...  I  know  it  not.  But  I  am  strong 
enough  to  tell  myself  my  fable  :  the  fable  of  the  *  cherry-tree '  "  (p.  26). 

Dr.  Kann  does  not  take  kindly  to  metaphysical,  supersensible  thinking 
(p.  65),  and  yet  his  whole  book  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
system  of  metaphysics.  A  theory,  he  tells  us,  has  no  claim  to  truth,  that 
is,  permanent  truth.  Nothing  is  permanently  true,  the  truth  of  yesterday 
is  a  lie  to-day.  Externally  true,  .  .  .  true  forever,  is  nothing  but  the  direc- 
tion, the  directive  of  truth,  the  striving  after  truth  (p.  185).  AD  hypotheses 
and  explanations  are  only  ideas,  results  of  a  conflict  of  ideas.  There  is 
no  fixed  law  for  the  truth,  except  at  most  this  :  Truth  is  that  upon  which 
we  can  build  further,  with  chances  of  agreement.  No  logic,  that  is  the 
new  logic.  ** Bahnfrei /  fiir  das  individuelU  Denken'^  (p.  215).  Man- 
kind will  always  have  unsolved  problems  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  ask 
new  questions,  and  advance  in  thdr  evolution.  Unsolved  problems  are 
the  necessary  results  of  our  laws  of  thought.  "To  explain  by  our  own 
brain-psychology  metaphysics,  which  is  constantly  forcing  itself  upon  us, 
is  perhaps  the  profoundest  idea  of  my  book**  (p.  186). 

The  fundamental  theses  of  the  book,  according  to  the  author,  are  these  : 
The  world  is  such  as  it  appears  to  my  thinking  ego,  which  is  compelled  to 
deliberate  for  the  sake  of  further  evolution.  And  my  thinking  ego  is  a 
part  of  the  actually  existing  world  in  which  there  exist  as  actual  laws  :  the 
law  of  evolution,  the  compulsion  to  deliberate  for  the  sake  of  further  evolu- 
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tion,  the  struggle  of  ideas,  and  the  individualism  of  thought-atoms"  (p. 
204).  This  standpoint,  the  idea  of  the  progress  of  humanity,  Dr.  Kann 
confesses,  is  an  ancient  fact ;  but  he  thinks  it  has  never  been  applied  so 
extensively  in  the  explanation  of  the  world,  nor  have  such  consequences 
been  deduced  from  it  as  by  him.  '*  Where  Anaximander  has  guessed, 
Spinoza  laid  the  foundation,  Darwin  built,**  he  modestly  declares,  ** there 
I  add  another  story  and  place  a  temporary  roof  over  it.** 

These  theories  are  grounded  upon  a  naive  materialism.  The  material- 
istic, physical  explanation  of  thought  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  destined  to 
uncover  the  veils  which  still  conceal  our  thought-processes  from  us. 
Thought  is  explained  by  the  movement  of  atoms  in  the  brain.  Points  of 
thought  (Gedankenpunkte)  are  material  points  which  can  send  out  waves. 
Every  such  point  also  has  the  power  to  filter  waves  coming  from  another 
thought-point,  to  curl  waves  passing  through  it,  to  let  them  pass  through 
unchanged,  to  deflect  them,  polarize  them,  absorb  them,  reflect  them,  etc. 
From  these  points  of  thought  are  derived  the  laws  of  thought :  the  conflict 
of  ideas,  the  triumph  of  selection  of  the  fittest  idea,  the  continued  evolu- 
tion of  thought  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  particular  points  of  thought,  selec- 
tion through  the  sum-total  of  thought-points  which  we  call  the  apparatus 
of  consciousness,  the  individualism  of  the  particular  thought-points,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  brain,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
certain  state  of  equilibrium,  which,  however,  is  always  destroyed  by  nature, 
making  possible  further  development  (p.  140). 

Of  course,  these  '  laws  *  do  not  follow  from  any  knowledge  we  have  of 

the  brain  ;  they  are  simply  read  into  the  brain.     The  fact  is  the  author 

constructs  a  philosophy  of  history  upon  the  theory  of  evolution,  reads  this 

into  the  brain,  and  then  —  simply  reads  it  out  again.     He  has  never  studied 

philosophy,  but  he  can  do  a  good  old-fashioned  philosophical  trick.    "  Ach  ! 

das  sind  Taschenspielersachen  !  ** 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  University. 

Precis  raisonnk  de  morale  pratique,  par  questions  et  reponses.     Par  ANDRfe 
Lalande.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907. — pp.  v,  70. 

The  French  lay  great  stress  on  moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  and 
have  published  many  little  books  for  service  in  this  field.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  such  a  good  one  is  offered  as  that  prepared  by  Professor 
Lalande.  His  object  in  writing  it  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
in  the  lycee,  and  of  their  parents,  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples along  which  their  education  shall  proceed.  The  little  work  does  not 
aim  to  present  the  dogmas  of  a  philosophical  school  or  religion,  but  a  table 
of  practical  truths,  the  generally  accepted  moral  rules.  Before  publishing 
the  Precis,  the  author  consulted  a  number  of  his  colleagues  in  France,  and 
also  submitted  it  to  the  Societe  frangaise  de  philosophic  for  discussion. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  takes  up  the  subject  of  morality,  morality 
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and  conscience,  and  morality  and  happiness.  This  is  followed  by  Part  I, 
General  Rights  and  Duties,  under  which  head  are  discussed :  Good  Will 
and  Courage,  Personality,  Intellectual  Duty,  Justice  and  Tolerance,  Solid- 
arity, Fraternity,  The  Moral  Life.  Part  II  bears  the  title.  Particular 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Children,  and  treats  of  the  following  topics  :  Particu- 
lar Morality,  The  Family,  Discipline  and  Instruction,  Companions, 
Initiative  and  the  Choice  of  a  Profession. 

The  manual  is  clear  and  sensible,  but  there  will  be  some  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  abandon  the  catechetical  method,  which  has  become  such  a 
firmly  established  tradition  with  French  writers  of  books  on  moral  instruc- 
tion. The  demand  for  brevity,  emphasis,  and  clearness,  which  is  Professor 
Lalande*s  reason  for  using  this  method,  might  have  been  met  without  it. 

Frank  Thii-ly. 
Cornell  University. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  ; 
Early  Greek  Philosophy,     By  John  Burnet.     Second  Edition.     Adam 

and  Charles  Black,  London,  1908.  — pp.  x,  433. 
Realities  and  Ideals,  Social,  Political,  Literary,  and  Artistic.  By  Frederic 

Harrison.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1908. — pp.  xiii,    462. 

$1.75. 
Lectures  on  the  Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention.     By 

Edward  Bradford  Titchener,     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 

1 908.  —  pp.  ix,  404.     1 .  40. 
The  Soul  of  Progress.     By  J.  Edward  Mercer.     Williams  and  Norgate» 

London,  1907. — pp.  xvii,  296. 
The  Philosopher's  Martyrdom :  A  Satire.     By  Paul  Carus.     The  Open 

Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1908.  — pp.  vi.  67.     |i.oo. 
The  Age  of  Mental  Virility.     By  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland.     The  Century 

Co.,  New  York,  1908. — pp.  vii,  229.     $1.00. 
Social  Education.    By  Colin  A.  Scott.     Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  — 

pp.  xi,  300.     $1.25. 
bniversity  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology.    Edited  by  Carl  Emil  Seashore. 

(The  Psychological  Review,  Monograph  Supplements,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2.) 

The  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1908. — pp.  148. 
The  Scope  and  Content  of  the  Science  of  Anthropology.    By  JuuL  Dieserud. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1908.  — pp.  200. 
Magic  Squares  and  Cubes.     By  W.  S.    Andrews.     With   Chapters   by 

Paul  Carus,  L.  S.  Frierson,  C.  A.  Browne,  Jr.,  and  an  Introduction 

by  Paul  Carus.     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1908.  —  pp. 

199. 
Voraussetzungen  und  Ziele  des  Erkennens :    IMtersuchungen   ikber  die 

Grundfragen  der  Logik.    Von  Jonas  Cohn.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engel* 

mann,  1908. — pp.  viii,  526.     M.  10. 
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Das  SeeUnleben  des  Kindes :  Ausgew&hlte  Vorlesungen,  Von  Karl  Groos. 

Zweite  umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Auflage.     Berlin,  Reuther  und 

Reichard,  1908. — pp.  260.     M.  3.60. 
Die  philosophise  hen  Lehren  in  Leibnisens   Thiodicee,     Von  Adelheid 

Th6nes.     Hadle,  A,  S.,  Max  Nicmcycr,  1908. — pp.  79. 
MaterU  und  Organismusbei  Leibnin.     Von  Hans  Ludwio  Koch.     Halle, 

A.  S.,  MaxNiemeyer,  1908.  —  pp.  viii,  59. 
Vbir  Christian  Gabriel  Fischers  VemUnftige  Gedanken  von  der  Naiur, 

Von  August  Kurz.     Halle,  A.  S.,  Max  Niemcycr,  1908.  —  pp.  55. 
La  dynamis  et  les  trois  ames  :  Essai  de  psychologie  Neo-Aristotelicienne. 

Par  J. -Paul  Milliet.     Paris,  E.  Sansot  et  Cie,  1908.  —  pp.  383. 
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[Abbreviations. — Am.  J,  Ps,  =  The  American  Journal  of  Psyckott^;  Ar. 
de  Ps,  =z  Archives  de  Psychologic;  Ar,  f,  G.  Ph,=Archw  flir  GeschichU  det 
Philosophic;  Ar,  /.  sys,  Ph,  =  Archiv JUr  systcmatische  Philosophic ;  Br.  J.  Ps.  = 
The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Int,  J.  E.  =  IrUematumal  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
/.  of  Ph.,  Psy,,  and  Sci.  Meth.  =  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
entific Methods  :  y.  de  Psych.  =^  Journal  de  Psychologic;  Psych.  Bui.  =  Psychol^-' 
ical  Bulletin;  Psych.  Rev.  =  Psychological  Peview ;  Rev.  de  Mit.=Revut  de 
Mitaphysique  et  de  Morale;  Rev.  Nio-Sc.  ^^  Revue  Nio-Scolastique ;  Rev.  Ph.  = 
Revue  Philosophique ;  Rev.  de  Ph.  =. Revue  de  Philosophic;  R.  d.  Fil.  =z Rivista 
di  Filosofia  e  Sciente  Affini;  V.  f.  w.  Ph.  =Vierteljahrsschrift  fSr  wissenschaft- 
liche  Philosophic;  Z.  f  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  =  ZeitschriftfUr  Philosophic  und phiUsoph- 
ische  Kritik;  Z.  f  Psych.  =  Zeitschrift  fUr  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  der  Sinnes- 
organe,  I.  Abtl.:  Zeitschrift  fUr  Psychologic.  — Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

LOGIC  AND   METAPHYSICS. 

Die    angeblich  falsche     Wissenstheorie   der  Psychologic:    Ein    Protest. 
Richard  Herbertz.     Z.  f.  Psych.,  XLVI,  4,  pp.  275-287. 

This  article  is  a  refutation  of  H.  A.  Pritchard*s  *'  Criticism  of  the  Psy- 
chologists* Treatment  of  Knowledge.**  Herbertz  objects,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Pritchard's  use  of  the  term  <  known '  as  meaning  indifferently  both  con- 
tents of  consciousness  and  objects  of  knowledge.  In  the  second  place, 
Pritchard  frankly  assumes  without  proof  that  the  contents  of  consciousness 
as  such  and  the  objects  of  knowledge  as  such  coincide  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  also  with  the  real  objects  of  the  external  world.  To  the  first 
coincidence  Herbertz  objects,  because  contents  of  consciousness  form  only 
a  small  part  of  all  the  possible  objects  of  knowledge.  Therefore  psy- 
chology is  justified  in  making  them  its  peculiar  subject-matter.  The  second 
case  of  assumed  coincidence  must  stand  or  fall  with  Pritchard*s  own  meta- 
physical point  of  view.  Besides,  it  is  based  upon  a  wrong  conception  of 
the  historical  development  of  subjective  idealism  and  a  misunderstanding 
of  English  empiricism.  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  do  not  deny  extra- 
conscious  objects  of  ideas  nor  maintain  that  our  ideas  have  no  relations  to 
such  objects.  This  kind  of  empiricism  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
modern  psychology.  Again,  it  is  also  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  abstract 
point  of  view  of  the  psychologist  whether  the  metaphysician  postulates  an 
identity  between  the  idea  and  the  external  object  represented  by  the  idea. 
Such  or  any  other  subject-object  relation  is  not  a  psychological  question  at 
all.  Finally,  Pritchard  objected  to  explaining  complex  mental  phenomena 
by  reducing  them  to  simpler  ones,  yet  he  could  not  offer  a  better  substitute 
than  a  return  to  the  old  faculty  psychology,  a  proposition  which  needs  no 
further  comment. 

L.  R.  Geisslcr. 
678 
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Ueber  die  psychologischen  und  die  logischen  Grundlagen  des  Bewegungs- 
begriffes.  Max  Frischeisen-K6hler.  Z.  f.  Psych.,  XLVI,  5,  pp. 
334-344. 

The  writer's  aim  is  to  refute  R.  Hamann,  who  attempted  to  show,  in 
agreement  with  Mach*s  purely  phenomenological  interpretation  of  physics 
and  other  natural  sciences,  how  psychology  differs  from  them  only  in 
method  or  in  the  attitude  toward  given  conscious  contents.  A  typical 
example  is  offered  by  the  term  *  motion,*  which,  according  to  Hamann,  is 
based  upon  the  perception  of  mutual  change  between  the  relations  of  an 
object  to  its  background.  The  fact  that  the  motion  is  predicated  of  the 
object  rather  than  of  the  background  is  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  reference 
by  analogy  to  our  own  haptic  and  motor  experiences.  In  opposition  to 
this,  the  writer  holds  that  such  a  psychological  analysis  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain the  popular  notions  and  even  the  Aristotelian  view  of  physical  motion  ; 
but  for  the  understanding  of  the  modern  scientific  concept  of  motion  it  is 
entirely  inadequate,  because  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  logical  motives 
that  led  to  a  revised  formulation  of  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The 
purely  mathematical  description  of  change  neither  demands  nor  is  capable 
of  an  interpretation  which  makes  use  of  an  analogy  with  conscious  human 
experience.  The  dynamical  description  of  motion  introduces,  besides  the 
concepts  of  energy  and  mass,  a  constant  reference  to  an  arbitrary  system 
of  codrdinates.  The  question  whether  the  body  or  the  background  moves 
has  no  meaning  to  the  mathematician  or  physicist,  because  he  always  as- 
sumes his  system  of  coordinates  to  be  at  rest. 

L.  R.  Geissler. 

Knowledge  and  Imagination,  J.  Mark  Baldwin.  Psych.  Rev.,  XV,  3, 
pp.  1 81-196. 

The  present  article  discusses  the  relation  of  the  actual  and  the  imagina- 
tive in  the  development  of  knowledge.  Every  cognitive  content  must  have 
both  renderings.  The  imaginative  is  the  instrumental  or  dynamic  factor  ; 
the  actual  is  the  truth-recognizing  or  static  factor.  No  content  is  ever 
merely  given  ;  it  is  more  or  less  the  product  of  the  selecting  forces  of  con- 
sciousness. The  imaginative  is  instrumental  to  the  establishment  of  the 
actual.  Not  truth,  however,  but  the  imagination  of  that  which  may  become 
truth,  is  instrumental.  By  the  play  of  this  imaginative  construction,  the 
factual  passes  into  the  instrumental  image,  which  ultimately  itself  passes 
into  the  actual.  The  instrumental  content,  which  can  justly  lay  claim  to 
truth,  must  be  for  common  acceptance  and  must  possess  a  generality  by 
virtue  of  which  its  claims  may  be  tested.  But  it  never  loses  its  personal 
aspect ;  it  is  always  a  reading  which  is  the  result  of  interest,  and,  because 
of  this  teleological  nature,  it  possesses  a  degree  of  'privacy,*  It  is  only  in 
the  aesthetic  experience  that  there  is  g^ven  us  an  inkling  of  how  these  two 
phases  of  the  cognitive  process  come  together.  In  cognitive  experience 
dualism  is  emphasized ;  the  factual  and  the  teleological  here  tend  to  fall 
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apart.  But  in  the  over-logical  and  over-practical  content,  usually  called 
esthetic,  we  find  a  reunion  of  the  separated  phases.  The  aesthetic  experi- 
ence exhibits  a  degree  of  finality  and  absoluteness  impossible  to  the 
development  of  experience  as  cognition.  The  object  of  contemplative 
interest  is  an  object  that  embodies  and  fulfils  the  self.  Having  enumer- 
ated three  ways  in  which  the  aesthetic  experience  may  be  considered 
absolute,  the  author  concludes  his  article  with  a  remark  concerning  idealism 
and  realism.  He  urges  that  his  comparative  method  offers  the  possibility 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relativity  of  reals.  The 
solution  is  found  in  the  aesthetic  mode  of  experience. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Pragmatisme  et  inUlUciualisme,     A.  Chide.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIII,  4,  pp. 
367-388. 

The  dogmatism  of  theology,  through  Descartes*  s  influence,  is  supposed 
to  have  given  way  to  a  different  method,  that  of  rationalism.  In  reality, 
however,  rationalism  is  quite  as  dogmatic  as  theology.  It  uncritically  as- 
sumes that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  conceptions  of  reason 
and  the  nature  of  reality.  This  theory,  however,  refutes  itself  in  that  it 
gives  rise  to  contradictory  abstractions,  all  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  true. 
Out  of  this  confusion,  a  new  method  is  bom,  that  of  pragmatism.  In  oppo- 
sition to  rationalism,  it  denies  that  abstract  logical  categories  are  adequate 
to  the  nature  of  reality.  It  denies  reality  to  anything  but  immediately 
given,  concrete  experience.  But,  in  opposition  to  Descartes,  it  has  tended 
to  set  a  value  on  obscure  thought,  a  tendency  which  would  be  fatal  to  intel- 
lectual life,  if  carried  out.  Manifestly,  this  extreme  pragmatism  is  impos- 
sible. A  reasonable  pragmatism,  which  will  be  the  metaphysics  of  the 
future,  will  mediate  between  the  dogmatism  and  abstractions  of  rationalism 
and  the  obscure  and  unorganized  thought  of  present-day  pragmatism.  Its 
line  of  advance  is  indicated  by  the  study  of  the  methodology  of  the  sciences, 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  concrete  and  imme- 
diate nature  of  reality  and  to  the  abstract  constructions  of  science  by  show- 
ing that  the  latter  have  a  necessary  functional  reality  in  organizing  experi- 
ence. Such  a  pragmatism  would  be  rationalism  made  aware  of  its  non- 
ontological  character. 

A.  H.  Jones. 

The  Thirteen  Pragmatisms,     A.  O.  Lovejoy.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 
Meth.,  V,  I,  pp.  5-12  ;  2,  pp.  29-39. 

(i)  Primarily,  pragmatism  maintained  that  the  meaning  of  any  proposi- 
tion is  reducible  to  the  future  consequences  in  experience  to  which  that 
proposition  points.  The  experience  whose  occurrence  constitutes  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  judgment  may  have  one  date ;  the  apprehension  of  the  judg- 
ment's validity  may  have  quite  another.  The  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
belief's  meaning,  therefore,  may  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  its  legiti> 
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macy.  (2)  The  consequences  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  and  the  conse- 
quences of  belief  in  a  proposition  have  been  habitually  confused.  Taken 
in  the  one  sense,  the  theory  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  only  defi- 
nitely predictive  propositions  have  real  nieaning.  Taken  in  another  sense, 
the  theory  does  not  require  that  propositions  refer  to  the  future  at  all.  In 
the  first  sense,  the  formula  has  the  effect  of  very  narrowly  limiting  the  range 
of  significant  judgments.  In  the  second  sense,  it  is  the  mildest  of  truisms. 
(3)  But  the  pragmatic  theory  of  meaning  in  its  first  sense  leads  to  a  theory 
about  the  meaning  of  truth.  Judgments  are  true  if  their  prediction  is  real- 
ized. But  James  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  'necessary  truths,* 
which,  since  they  coerce  the  mind  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  presented  to 
it,  are  verified  '  on  the  spot.  *  According  to  this  phase  of  pragmatism, 
judgments  are  not  true  till  they  become  true  ;  and  when  they  have  become 
true,  they  have  no  importance,  for  their  reference  is  to  the  dead  past.  (4) 
The  notion  of  the  ex  post  facto  character  of  all  truth  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  observation  that  those  propositions  are  true  which  'will  work*  or 
which  you  can  '  live  by.*  What  is  usually  meant  is,  that  those  judgments 
are  true  which  hitherto  have  worked.  (5)  But  a  belief  may  '  work '  in  two 
very  different  senses  :  either  by  having  its  actual  prediction  fulfilled,  or  by 
contributing  to  the  energies,  or  efficiency,  or  chance  of  survival,  of  those 
who  believe  it.  (6)  This  doctrine  is  a  reflection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
futurity  or  '  openness  *  of  the  future,  and  of  the  determinative  or  '  creative  * 
efficacy  of  each  '  present '  moment  in  the  ever-transient  process  of  con- 
scious judgment,  choice,  and  action.  (7)  The  criterion  of  the  truth  of 
knowledge,  as  formulated  by  Perry,  is  '  the  satisfying  character  of  the 
practical  transition  from  cognitive  expectation  to  fulfilment,  or  the  reso- 
lution of  doubt  into  practical  immediacy.'  (8)  This  is  entirely  different 
from  the  contention  that  to  determine  whether  a  proposition  is  true  is  to 
apply  the  test  of  •  satisfyingness  *  directly  and  simpliciter.  (9)  According 
to  this  view,  satisfaction,  as  an  essential  mark  of  the  apprehension  of  truth, 
can  be  had  only  upon  condition  that  other  satisfactions  be  ignored  or  flatly 
rejected.  (10)  Another  pragmatism  holds  that  'axioms  are  postulates,* 
and  that  postulates  are  as  valid  as  any  human  judgments  can  ever  be,  pro- 
vided they  be  the  expression  of  a  genuine  '  practical  *  need,  (i  i)  Kindred 
to  this  is  the  doctrine  that  axioms  are  necessities,  and  that  the  action  of 
Voluntary  choice  in  belief  is  always  limited  by  a  permanent  system  of 
a  priori  principles  of  possibility  and  impossibility  inhering  in  the  nature  of 
intellect.  (12)  A  separable  assertion  is  that  of  the  equal  legitimacy  of 
those  postulates  which  appear  indispensable  as  presuppositions  for  effective 
dealing  with  the  physical  world,  and  of  those  which  seem  demanded  in 
order  to  give  meaning  to  men's  moral  and  aesthetic  natures.  (13)  Lastly, 
we  find  the  doctrine  that  an  essential  part  of  our  idea  of  an  object  or  fact 
consists  in  an  apprehension  of  its  relation  to  some  purpose  or  subjective 
interest  on  our  part. 

F.  A.  Peek. 
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An  Mental  Processes  in  Space  t    W.  P.  Montague.    The  Monist,  XVIII, 
I,  pp.  21-30. 

That  the  psychical  exists  in  space  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  man  regards  his  mental  states  as  located  in  his  body.  Further, 
it  is  a  rule  that  every  invisible  thing  is  located  in  the  same  place  as  the 
visible  thing  which  varies  directly  and  immediately  with  it ;  e.  g,^  elec- 
tricity or  gravitative  attraction.  According  to  this  rule,  mental  processes 
would  be  located  in  the  central  nervous  system.  To  the  objection  that  to 
locate  consciousness  in  space  is  to  make  it  mere  appearance,  we  reply  that 
the  empirical  consciousness  to  which  we  refer  is  generally  considered  as 
located  in  time  without  disrespect  to  the  eternal  consciousness.  To  the  ob- 
jection, that,  if  our  sensations  exist  in  space,  they  should  appear  as  defi- 
nitely extended,  we  answer  that  this  is  true  of  none  of  our  experience 
admitted  to  exist  in  space,  except  the  visual  and  tactual.  The  third  objec- 
tion, that,  since  consciousness  in  its  very  nature  is  incapable  of  being  per- 
ceived externally,  it  cannot  exist  in  space,  would  apply  equally  well  to 
potential  energy,  which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  space.  This  suggests  the 
hypothesis  that  consciousness  is  a  form  of  potential  energy.  In  the  modes 
of  potential  energy  into  which  nerve  currents  can  pass,  we  have  a  system 
rich  enough  to  express  the  manifoldness  of  psychic  life.  Besides,  the 
determination  of  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  according  to  the  law  of  rela- 
tivity parallels  the  determination  of  a  mode  of  potential  energy  by  the 
opposition  of  one  mode  of  kinetic  energy  to  another.  The  view  outlined 
in  this  paper  would  have  the  advantage  of  reconciling  interaction  and 
parallelism. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

Consciousness  and  Reality.     J.   E.   Boodin.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 
Meth.,  V.  7,  pp.  16^178  ;  9,  pp.  225-234. 

Consciousness  cannot  be  a  relation  ;  for,  since  all  relations  are  conscious 
relations,  we  cannot  identify  consciousness  with  the  sum-total  of  its  rela- 
tions. The  fact  that  consciousness  appears  under  certain  energetic  condi- 
tions of  structure  and  stimulus  does  not  prove  that  it  is  nothing  else  than 
the  interaction  of  structure  and  stimulus.  For  how  can  consciousness  be 
produced  out  of  non-conscious  energies?  Psychological  processes  may 
be  regarded  as  energetic,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  consciousness  is 
energy.  Conscious  processes  may  be  measured,  not  so  consciousness. 
The  interpretation  of  consciousness  as  a  thing  is  unsatisfactory.  The  ego 
cannot  be  understood  as  a  stream  of  conscious  processes,  for  much  of  the 
associative  mechanism  is  unconscious.  The  explanation  of  consciousness 
as  an  epiphenomenon  is  untenable  ;  for  how  can  material  energetic  proc- 
esses produce  something  that  is  not  energ^y  ?  Parallelism  is  still  more  unin- 
telligible. It  only  doubles  the  difficulty  by  leaving  physiological  and  psy- 
chological processes  suspended  in  the  air.  The  interaction  theory  is  just 
as  unsatisfactory.     For  how  can  the  consciousness  of  pain  or  blue  interact 
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with  the  physiological  processes  of  pain  and  blue.  By  regarding  con- 
sciousness as  an  independent  variable,  we  have  the  simplicity  of  materialism 
without  the  contradiction  of  trying  to  convert  energy  into  non-energy.  If 
you  take  away  from  the  side  of  consciousness  all  that  is  energetic,  is  not 
consciousness  reduced  to  an  abstraction  ?  Only  in  the  same  sense  that 
space  is  an  abstraction.  Space  has  no  causal  relations  to  the  energies  in 
space,  and  yet  it  makes  a  decided  difference  to  these  energies  that  they 
must  interact  in  space.  Consciousness  makes  only  one  difference  to  reality, 
—  the  difference  of  awareness.  It  throws  upon  the  energetic  structure  the 
responsibility  for  the  diversity  of  facts  and  changes.  Consciousness  makes 
the  difference  between  mere  habit  and  instinct,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mem- 
ory and  apperception,  on  the  other.  It  transforms  the  whole  flow  of  change 
from  mechanical  to  teleological  causality,  and  thus  makes  possible  an  infi- 
nitely greater  degree  of  individual  adjustment.  Consciousness  is  not  a  by- 
product of  energy,  but  a  new  fact  added.  Pathological  cases  are  due  to 
physiological  disorganization.  Consciousness,  as  awareness,  is  a  general 
precondition  without  which  there  could  not  be  value  at  all,  but  conscious- 
ness does  not  explain  any  particular  value  or  meaning.  The  distribution 
of  consciousness,  so  far  as  psychology  is  concerned,  is  a  question  of  evi- 
dence. But,  for  epistemological  purposes,  it  is  easier  to  assume  that  it  is  a 
constant,  and  that  the  difference  in  its  effectiveness  is  due  not  to  it  but  to 
the  energetic  conditions  in  the  universe.  This  view  of  consciousness 
avoids  the  problem  of  origin.  Consciousness  is  not  private  and  subjective, 
but  objective.  Privacy  is  due  to  individual  tendencies.  This  conception  of 
consciousness  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  knowledge,  but  it  makes  the 
problem  less  complicated.  The  problem  of  immortality  remains  the  same 
on  this  as  on  any  other  theory.  Individual  immortality  would  depend 
upon  the  continuity  of  energetic  conditions,  not  upon  consciousness.  This 
would  fit  in  with  the  religious  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

M.    MOLLOY. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

GefUhlssuggesHon    und   PhantasugefUhL      Robert    Saxinger.      Z.    f. 
Psych.,  XLVI,  6,  pp.  401-428. 

The  first  half  of  this  article  deals  with  suggestion  as  a  purely  psychical 
event  whose  nature  consists  in  the  fact  that  something,  because  it  is  thought 
as  real,  is  actually  experienced  as  real.  Its  psychological  basis  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  ideas,  but  one  of  judgments  or  assumptions  {Annahmen). 
The  matter  suggested  is  accepted  as  real  or  silently  taken  for  granted.  Of 
course  the  vividness  of  the  images  representing  the  suggested  objects  is 
also  in  many  cases  of  great  importance.  Even  feelings  and  emotional  dis- 
positions may  be  produced,  changed,  or  destroyed,  at  least  temporarily, 
through  the  influence  of  suggestion.  In  order  that  a  suggested  feeling 
may  be  experienced  as  real,  it  must  be  anticipated  in  the  form  of  an  imag- 
inary, or  better,  fancied  feeling  (Phantasiege/uhi),  as  Meinong  has  called 
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the  qualitatively  peculiar  psychical  process  which  stands  midway  between 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  which  takes  place  whenever  we  try  to  recall  a  pre- 
viously experienced  feeling.  The  second  half  of  the  article  refutes  a  num- 
ber of  objections  by  Durr  to  a  previous  article  by  the  author,  *•  Ober  die 
Natur  der  Phantasiegefiihle  und  Phantasiebegehrungen.  * '  Saxinger  reasserts 
that  a  feeling  gradually  fades  away,  not  only  under  continuous  affective 
excitation,  but  also  by  discontinuously  repeated  stimulation.  However, 
fisincied  feelings  are  not  subject  to  this  process  of  dying  away.  Anotbor 
mistake  of  Diirr  seems  to  be  his  assumption  that  fancied  feelings  are 
simply  emotional  states  of  less  intensity,  while  experience  shows  that  they 
may  have  a  very  high  intensity.  Again,  introspection  and  observatioii 
make  it  evident  that  fancied  feelings  are  not  changed  in  their  quality  or 
intensity  by  other  previous  or  simultaneous  feelings  or  emotions.  Since, 
then,  the  fancied  feelings  behave  in  many  respects  so  differently  from  other 
feelings,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified  that  they  must  be  different  in 
kind. 

L.  R.  Geissler. 

Psychology:  What  Is  It  About?    Mary  Whiton  Calkins.     J.  of  Ph., 
Psy.,  and  Sci.  Mcth.,  IV,  25,  pp.  673-683. 

More  adequate  definition  and  classification  are  needed  in  psychology. 
Though  sometimes  abused,  both  are  valuable,  not  only  for  introspective 
psychology,  but  for  experimental  and  comparative  psychology  as  well ;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  object  of  study. 
(I)  Psychology  as  the  Science  of  the  Idea :  Whose  Idea  ?  Psychology  is  de- 
fined as  (i)  the  science  of  the  mental  state,  or  idea  ;  (2)  the  science  of  the 
mental  function  ;  and  (3)  the  science  of  the  conscious  self.  The  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  third  is  the  correct  definition.  The  first  is  inadequate,  for 
the  question  arises  :  Whose  idea  ?  It  is  experienced  as  the  idea  of  a  self ; 
other  idea-psychologists  admit  this.  This  self  may  be  scientifically  stud- 
ied. (II)  Psychology  as  Science  of  Mental  Functions  :  Functions  of  What  ? 
Most  functional  psychologists  regard  consciousness  as  reaction  to  environ- 
ment, and  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  activity.  The  question  arises :  Activity 
of  what  ?  Psychology  must  then  be  the  science  of  the  functioner.  Most 
functional  psychologists  tacitly  accept  this,  though  some  may  object  that 
such  a  study  is  philosophical,  not  scientific,  in  character.  If  the  func- 
tioner be  conceived  as  the  psycho-physical  organism,  it  can  certainly  be 

studied  scientifically. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

Sensory  Affection  and  Emotions.     H.  T.  Woolley.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIV, 

5.  pp.  329-344. 

After  a  general  review  of  Stumpfs  thesis  that  the  sensory  affections  are 
themselves  another  class  of  sensations,  co5rdinate  with  those  already  recog- 
nized, the  author  expresses  his  view  that  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line 
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between  simple  sensory  affections  and  emotions.  The  simplest  conceiva- 
ble case  of  a  sensory  affection,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  pain 
sensation  without  organic  or  muscular  accompaniments .  It  possesses  but 
one  quality,  that  of  painfulness.  The  next  simplest  case  is  a  state  consist- 
ing of  some  other  sensation,  e,  g,,  temperature,  accompanied  by  an  alge- 
donic  sensation  as  secondary.  Beyond  this  there  seems  to  be  an  unbroken 
series  of  increasing  complexity,  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  various  or- 
ganic and  muscular  sensations  as  secondary,  and  by  increasing  complexity 
in  the  central  perceptual  or  ideational  content,  which  ends  only  with  the 
most  complex  emotion.  If,  then,  we  analyze  any  simple  sensory  affect 
or  emotion,  leaving  aside  those  simplest  cases,  which  exist  rather  as  logical 
limits  than  as  actual  states,  we  find  the  same  constituents,  —  a  presenta- 
tional or  representational  central  content  with  an  accompanying  mass  of 
sensations  in  which  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  and  muscular  and  organic 
sensations  are  prominent.  When  the  central  content  is  largely  represen- 
tational, and  the  accompanying  mass  of  sensations  is  complex  and  intense, 
we  call  the  experience  an  emotion  ;  when  the  central  content  is  presenta- 
tional, and  the  mass  of  accompanying  sensations  not  very  complex,  we 
call  the  experience  a  sensory  affection.  The  decreased  complexity  is 
usually  due  to  the  lesser  number  of  muscular  and  organic  sensations. 
While  the  author  agrees  with  Stumpf  in  regarding  pleasure  and  pain  in 
their  simplest  terms  as  themselves  sensations,  he  disagrees  with  Stumpf  in 
his  theory  that  the  emotions  are  a  quite  different  type  of  experience  from 
the  simple  sensory  affections,  and  that  a  sharp  line  should  be  drawn 
between  them. 

Taizo  Nakashima. 

The  Doctrine  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Sensory  Elements.     B.  SiDis 
Psych.  Rev.,  XV,  i,  pp.  44-68 ;  2,  pp.  106-121. 

When  we  take  a  mental  cross-section  of  a  moment  of  perceptual  con- 
sciousness in  the  very  act  of  the  formation  of  a  percept,  we  find  sensory 
elements  of  a  relatively  intense  character.  The  structure  of  the  percept 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  cell,  a  group  of  sensory  elements  constitut- 
ing the  nucleus,  and  a  mass  of  other  sensory  elements  forming  the  tissue. 
The  nuclear  elements  may  be  regarded  as  the  vital  point  of  the  perceptual 
system.  When  awakened  by  external  excitation,  they  form  the  sensitive 
organization  for  the  release  of  motor  energy  in  definite  directions.  These 
sensory-motor  reactions,  with  consequent  kinesthetic  sensations,  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  world  of  external,  material 
objects.  The  central  nuclear  elements  are  intense,  distinct,  and  definite  ; 
the  subordinate  elements  are  of  far  less  intensity.  They  form,  nevertheless, 
the  main  content  of  the  percept,  giving  it  the  fulness  of  reality.  Yet  a 
change  of  the  subordinate  elements  does  not  matter  so  much  as  the  slight- 
est modification  in  the  quality,  or  even  in  the  intensity,  of  the  nuclear  ele- 
ments.    Regarded  statically,  the  percept  may  be  described  figuratively  as 
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a  psychic  compound.  The  percept  forms  a  new  compound » in  which  the 
component  elements  are  disguised  and  transformed  by  the  qualitative  aspect 
of  the  central  elements.  The  whole  organism  is  invaded  by  the  subtle 
influence  of  the  nucleus,  giving  rise  to  definite  sensori-motor  reactions. 
The  central  nuclear  elements  thus  come  to  present  objective  reality.  In 
the  course  of  evolution  the  sensory  elements  to  which  the  organism  is  more 
sensitive,  will  be  selected  and  become  indicators  of  the  total  percept.  The 
central  elements  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  percept  are  given  directly  by 
the  sense-organ  stimulated  by  its  appropriate  sensory  stimuli,  while  the 
subordinate  sensory  elements  are  given  indirectly,  — they  cannot  be  traced 
to  appropriate  sensory  stimuli.  The  indirect  or  secondary  sensory  elements 
are  not  images  ;  they  are  essentially  sensations.  A  sensation  difiers  from 
an  image,  in  that  it  possesses  immediacy,  intensity,  externality,  and  cannot 
be  called  up  at  will.  There  are  no  memory  images  in  a  perceptual  con- 
sciousness, although  the  latter  may  be  closely  associated  with  ideational 
processes.  Such  ideas,  however,  are  on  the  fringe  of  the  perceptual  con- 
sciousness, and  do  not  constitute  the  essence  of  the  percept.  Vivid  images 
succeeding  sensations  are  sometimes  described  as  secondary  sensations. 
Only  such  sensations  are  secondary,  however,  as  follow  in  the  domain  of 
another  sense-organ  a  sensation  due  to  the  stimulation  of  a  peripheral 
sense-organ.  Sensations  are  independent ;  images  are  interconnected. 
Yet  sensations  do  call  forth  other  sensations,  secondary  sensations  which 
constitute  the  texture  of  the  percept.  When  appearing  isolated,  secondary 
sensations  are  the  simplest  form  of  hallucinations.  Hallucinations  are  sys- 
tems of  secondary  sensations.  Sensations  can  be  ranged  in  a  graduated 
series  of  intensities  ;  images  can  be  ranged  in  a  graduated  series  of  vivid- 
ness. The  image  represents  the  sensation.  The  degree  of  vividness 
does  not  change  the  qualitative  character  of  the  representation.  The 
slightest  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation,  however,  changes  its 
qualitative  character.  The  character  of  the  representative  element  is  its 
extraordinary  plasticity  and  possibility  of  substitution.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  life,  the  g^dated  series  of  representative  vividness  runs 
parallel  to  the  g^dated  series  of  sensory  intensities.  Strong  stimulations 
may  give  rise  to  sensations  of  great  intensity,  but  the  vividness  of  the 
representative  elements  may  fall  so  low  as  almost  to  reach  the  minimum. 
Dissociation  results.  Functional  psychosis,  with  all  its  protean  manifesta- 
tions, may  be  reduced  to  variations  of  one  fundamental  attribute,  vividness. 
A  sensation,  whether  'true'  or  'false,*  possesses  rightfully  the  coefficient 
of  reality  as  its  necessary  and  inherent  attribute.  The  percept,  true  or 
hallucinatory,  consisting  of  sensory  elements,  has,  therefore,  the  sensory 
coefficient  of  reality.  Where  the  secondary  sensory  elements  can  be  shifted 
and  become  primary,  the  percept  is  regarded  as  true ;  where  the  secondary 
sensory  elements  do  not  admit  of  being  shifted,  and  thus  of  becoming 
primary,  the  percept  is  regarded  as  hallucinatory.  Representative  elements 
lack  the  sensory  coefficient  of  reality.     Nevertheless,  the  image  is  felt  as 
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image  because  it  possesses  a  character  of  its  own.  As  an  experience  sui 
generis  we  claim  for  the  representation  an  'ideational*  or  *  representative ' 
coefficient.  The  sensation  has  objective,  the  image  subjective,  reality. 
Writers  on  psychology  often  refer  the  coefficient  of  reality  to  the  will. 
Baldwin  holds  that  image  a  true  memory  which  we  are  able  to  get  again 
as  a  sensation  by  voluntarily  repeating  the  series  of  muscular  sensations 
which  were  associated  with  it  in  its  first  experience.  The  author  believes, 
however,  that  we  are  just  as  sure  of  the  external  reality  of  a  sensation 
referred  to  by  the  memory  image,  even  if  we  cannot  bring  about  the  orig- 
inal experience.  External  reality  is  the  quale  of  sensory  experience ; 
internal  reality  is  the  quale  of  the  image.  There  is  a  view  which  finds  the 
fundamental  difference  between  percept  and  image  in  what  is  and  what  is 
not  common  to  all  selves.  But  a  hallucination  is  as  fully  a  percept  though 
it  may  have  no  currency  with  my  fellow  men.  And  a  percept  possesses 
the  coefficient  of  external  reality.  Psychologically  regarded,  moreover, 
the  percept  is  as  much  a  private  experience  as  an  image.  External  reality  is 
given  directly  and  immediately  by  the  sensation  or  by  the  sensory  com- 
pound, by  the  percept. 

F.  A.  Peek. 

ETHICS. 

La  contradiction  de  r homme,     F.  Paulhan.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIII,  i,  pp. 
27-47  ;  2.  pp.  145-168. 

The  author  does  not  discuss  morality  in  general,  its  reality,  value,  etc., 
but  takes  morality  merely  as  a  fisict  of  human  experience.  As  it  applies  to 
the  particular  nature  of  man,  morality  is  a  special  study,  but  it  may  be  seen 
that  its  range  is  universal.  The  duality  of  man's  nature  as  a  social  animal 
and  an  egoistic  individual  is  the  most  striking  fact  of  man's  life,  and 
furnishes  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  morality.  The  fact  that  there  arc 
two  '  selves,*  with  the  internal  struggle  arising  from  their  incoherence,  and 
the  high  intellectual  development  of  man,  make  man  the  '  moral  *  animal. 
Man  is  neither  exclusively  individual  nor  exclusively  social  ;  he  is  in  a  sense 
a  product  of  society,  in  that  he  represents  his  contemporaries,  his  ancestors, 
and  also  the  race  of  the  future,  but  he  is  none  the  less  an  individual. 
Each  lives  in  and  for  others,  but  at  the  same  time  by  others  ;  and  from  this 
conflict  in  the  struggle  for  existence  arises  morality.  But  morality,  as  ap- 
plying  only  to  the  individual,  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  rules 
of  physiological  and  mental  hygiene.  As  ordinarily  understood,  however, 
morality  means  action  which  conduces  to  the  harmony  of  the  social  whole  ; 
and  an  individual  is  moral  or  criminal  according  as  he  contributes  to,  or 
detracts  from,  that  harmony.  The  individual's  interest  in  the  whole  is 
possible  through  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  his  ideas  are  ideas  of 
others,  and,  since  these  ideas  of  others  form  a  part  of  the  self,  he  can  recog- 
nize their  interests  as  identical  with  his  own.  Action  upon  these  interests 
causes  to  be  built  up  a  group  of  sentiments  which  strengthen  the  social, 
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disinterested  action  of  the  individual ;  in  a  word,  there  is  developed  a  social 
instinct.  While  the  social  order  shows  many  imperfections,  these  may  be 
removed,  in  part  at  least,  by  believing  in  its  solidarity.  The  individual 
must  see  that  the  unity  of  his  personal  life  implies  the  unity  of  the  life  of 
society.  Our  egoistic  and  our  social  interests  are  so  correlated  that,  when 
we  act  from  egoistic  desire,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  act  according  to 
moral  laws.  But  the  conflict  remains,  and  is  the  condition  of  morality. 
Refusal  to  recognize  imperfections  in  the  social  order  does  not  contribute 
to  its  solidarity.  Imperfections  exist  because  of  the  conflict  of  individual 
and  social  instincts  ;  but  the  social  instinct  will  prevail  by  means  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  will,  the  established  laws,  and  promises  of  satis- 
factions in  another  life.  Religious  belief  thus  realizes  harmony  between 
the  individual  and  the  social  instincts  ;  and,  while  this  belief  will  in  the 
future  dissolve,  its  wreck  will  furnish  new  ideas  to  the  social  instinct.  The 
conception  of  the  '  ought '  is  the  means  by  which  harmony  will  be  realized 
The  importance  of  the  '  ought  *  has  been  over-estimated,  the  idea  has  been 
used  to  complicate  what  is  simple.  Examples  of  its  proper  use  will  show 
its  meaning.  A  watch  '  ought '  to  indicate  time  correctly  ;  and,  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  a  good  watch.  An  organ  '  ought  *  to  perform  the  function  for 
which  it  is  fitted ;  its  '  ought  *  and  its  '  rights  *  are  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  organism.  But  there  is  in  practice  a  difficulty  here  ;  for  the  indi- 
vidual has  a  double  function  corresponding  to  his  contradictory  nature,  and 
hence  results  the  conflict.  The  triumph  of  the  social  instinct  results  in  the 
tendency  to  obedience,  which  is  thus  a  social  reflex  ;  and  through  this 
conception  of  obedience  the  individual  is  flattered  and  intimidated  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  social  instinct.  Even  when  the  individual  revolts 
against  society,  he  imagines  himself  doing  so  in  the  interest  of  a  better 
society.  But,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  here  unduly  simplified 
matters  ;  the  idea  of  the  '  ought  *  is  obtained  by  analysis  out  of  a  whole 
mythology  of  illusions  ;  and,  while  its  true  source  is  in  the  social  instinct, 
yet  the  social  instinct  is  a  complex  of  religious  and  aesthetic  emotions, 
indeed,  is  a  part  of  the  complex  of  our  whole  life. 

E.  Jordan. 

Deux  types  d* immoralisme.     Georges  Palante.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIII,  3, 
pp.  274-285. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  either  of  which  the  *  non-moralist  *  may 
assume,  according  to  the  influence  he  conceives  morality  to  have  on  human 
conduct.  The  first  consists  in  maintaining  that  that  influence  is  very  weak, 
the  second  in  attributing  to  morality  a  strong  hold  upon  the  mind,  but  in 
regarding  that  influence  as  tyrannical.  The  first  view  regards  morality  as 
a  negligible  quantity  ;  the  second  regards  it  as  a  wicked  demon  which 
possesses  and  torments  humanity.  Bayle  is  the  earliest  of  those  who  hold 
the  first  view.  He  is  followed  by  Fourier,  who  holds  that  morality  is  a 
weak  superfluity  in  the  social  mechanism.     Stendhal  follows  with  ridicule 
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of  morality.  Gobineau,  de  Gourmont,  and  Maurice  Barr^,  all  agree  that 
morality  has  little  influence  on  human  conduct.  Maeterlinck,  Andr6  Gide, 
Johan  Bojer,  and  Georges  Dumas,  contend  that  morality  is  at  present  unset- 
tled, or  that  it  represents  a  pathological  condition  of  society,  that  life  sur- 
passes in  richness  and  variety  what  can  be  expressed  in  our  moral  codes. 
The  second  type  of  non-morality  is  represented  by  Stirner  and  Nietzsche. 
Stimer  allows  to  morality  a  powerful  but  pernicious  influence  upon  conduct. 
The  rude  hand  of  morality  strikes  mercilessly  upon  the  noble  manifestations 
of  egoism.  The  attitude  of  Nietzsche  is  less  clear.  Instead  of  regarding 
morality  as  a  force,  imposed  upon  life  from  without,  he  regards  it  as  the 
servant  of  life,  an  illusion  created  by,  and  employed  in  the  interests  of 
life.  But  the  servant  has  usurped  authority  and  become  tyrant.  Th^  first 
of  these  types  of  theory  is  merely  psychological ;  the  second  is  an  ethical 
theory,  but  one  working  'against  the  grain.*  The  first  is  perhaps  exact 
and  sufficient  for  unassuming  natures  ;  but,  for  vigorous  and  independent 
natures,  the. second  is  the  proper  attitude. 

£.  Jordan. 

The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Relation  to  Morals  and  Religion.     Mabel 
Atkinson.     Int.  J.  £.,  XVIII,  3,  pp.  291-31 1. 

According  to  natural  selection,  the  world  order  has  evolved  through  what 
men  call  vices.  Even  Huxley,  without  offering  a  solution,  asserts  that 
social  progress  means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic  process  at  every  step. 
Tolstoy,  too,  in  emphasizing  the  renunciation  of  self,  sets  these  tendencies 
against  each  other  without  explanation.  Nietzsche  declares  that  the  cosmic 
process  is  the  right  one,  all  self-renunciation  being  'slave  morality.'  He 
urges  men  to  put  aside  sickly  sympathy  and  advance  toward  the  Super- 
man. He  does  a  service  in  dispelling  cant  and  hypocrisy,  but  sympathy 
will  remain.  Schopenhauer  owes  much  to  biology.  He  starts  by  recognizing 
that  all  organisms  are  impelled  by  the  will  to  live.  Since,  however,  our 
desires  can  never  be  satisfied,  our  only  hope  lies  in  self-renunciation  and 
negation  of  the  will  to  live.  Shaw*s  •  life  force  *  is  only  another  expression 
for  the  will  to  live.  The  same  thought  is  to  be  found  in  recent  discussions 
regarding  the  'Immanent  God.'  This  idea  of  an  all-pervading  force 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science.  The 
new  religion  must  improve  society,  be  consistent  with  science,  and  provide 
for  personal  devotion.  In  animals  and  plants  the  will  to  live  is  purely 
selfish  ;  in  humanity  it  has  come  to  recognize  other  individuals.  In  the 
family  and  community  the  struggle  for  existence  is  already  in  part  sus- 
pended, and  in  time  even  war  will  cease.  Man's  capacity  for  social  life  is 
shown  both  in  the  subordination  of  the  individual  life  to  the  life  of  others 
and  in  the  strife  against  hereditary  animal  instincts.  These  teachings  of 
biology  were  preceded  by  those  of  religion  ;  love  of  humanity  and  even  of 
animals  was  taught.  Conversion  is  the  final  triumph  of  man  over  his 
animal  ancestry.     Thus,  through  the  extension  of  the  will  to  live,  morality 
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can  be  reconciled  with  natural  selection.  Let  us  now  estimate  the  worth 
of  the  systems  mentioned  above.  Huxley's  difficulty  is  overcome,  for  the 
moral  process  is  but  a  higher  form  of  the  world  process.  Schopenhauer 
made  a  mistake  in  identifying  the  animal  will  to  live  with  the  human  ; 
humanity  finds  happiness  in  love.  Nietzsche  is  right  in  voicing  the  worth 
of  physical  life  ;  in  the  Super-man,  too,  he  has  furnished  a  new  inspiration 
to  man.  Still,  he  fails  by  emphasizing  intensity  of  life  to  the  exclusion  of 
extensity.  The  problem  of  the  future  is  to  unite  the  Christian  with  the 
pagan  character. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Ethics,      George  H.  Mead.     Int   J.    E., 

XVIII,  3,  pp.  311-323. 

An  environment  can  exist  for  an  organism  only  in  so  far  as  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  receptivity  of  the  organism.  The  organism  thus  determines 
its  environment.  The  growth  of  the  moral  consciousness  must  correspond 
to  that  of  the  moral  situation.  Evolution  has  interpreted  moral  conscious- 
ness in  terms  of  customs.  Every  phase  of  our  experience  comes  within 
the  sweep  of  conscience.  It  is  but  a  step  further  to  claim  that  the  various 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  perceptual  processes  exist  only  by  reason  of  the 
act,  and  that  the  act  alone  is  moral,  not  these  functions.  This  would  base 
metaphysics  on  ethics.  The  author  does  not  enter  on  this  discussion,  but 
draws  certain  purposive  implications  within  these  lines.  The  first  is  that 
the  motive  is  the  recognition  of  the  end  as  it  arises  in  consciousness.  We 
are  familiar  with  three  ethical  standpoints  :  (i)  that  which  holds  that  con- 
scious control  is  only  a  higher  stage  of  conduct  unconsciously  determined 
by  ends  ;  (2)  that  which  finds  conduct  only  where  reflective  thought  pre- 
sents a  transcendental  end ;  and  (3)  that  which  recognizes  conduct  only 
where  the  individual  and  the  environment  mutually  determine  each  other. 
Moral  necessity  is  assured  only  by  the  last,  the  inter-relation  of  self  and 
situation.  The  necessity  of  uprightness  in  public  affairs,  for  example,  does 
not  depend  upon  a  transcendental  ideal,  but  upon  the  commercial  and 
social  activities  of  those  who  make  up  the  community.  To  push  public 
reform  is  to  emphasize  these  impulses  in  opposition  to  others.  To  correct 
an  abuse,  we  must  emphasize  the  interests  it  harms  ;  we  cannot  appeal  to 
a  power  outside  ourselves.  Moral  advances  usually  come  through  new 
interests  which  change  the  problem.  The  second  implication  is  that  the 
moral  interpretation  of  experience  must  be  found  within  experience.  Elx- 
planation  cannot  be  based  on  a  moral  order  in  the  past  or  future.  More- 
over, a  moral  ofder  cannot  be  built  up  suddenly  in  an  emergency ;  an 
individual  either  responds  wholly  according  to  habits  or  adopts  habits. 
The  control  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  individual  and  the 
environment ;  where  not  completely  modified,  the  process  is  intensely 
interesting,  as  is  attested  by  the  social  sciences.  The  pulpit  has  not  treated 
these  problems  scientifically  and  so  has  necessarily  been  silent  in  the  re- 
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cent  great  moral  issues  of  industry.  The  intellectual  side  of  moral  conduct 
will  be  eliminated  as  long  as  interpretation  lies  outside  experience.  More- 
over, interpretation  of  evil  with  reference  to  an  external  ideal  takes  it 
away  from  the  real  situation  by  the  reconstruction  of  which  it  must  be 

remedied. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Ethics  of  Nietzsche.     A.  C.  PiGOU.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVIII,  3.  pp.  343- 

355- 

The  poetical  element  in  Nietzsche  makes  his  work  disjointed.  The  key 
here  used  is  that  of  means  and  end.  It  is  Nietzsche's  view  that  certain 
things,  good  in  themselves,  are  bad  because  of  their  effects,  and  that  others, 
bad  in  themselves,  are  good  because  of  their  effects.  Suffering,  bad  in 
itself,  is  good  because  of  its  results.  Just  so  the  bondage  of  spirit  which 
Christianity  produced  has  educated  the  spirit.  Some  people  contribute 
more  to  the  good  of  the  whole  by  remaining  bad.  It  is  so  with  women, 
who  should  not  be  educated,  and  with  all  the  common  people.  We  now 
pass  to  cases  of  goodness  which  are  bad  because  of  their  effects.  Sym- 
pathy tends  to  the  preservation  of  individuals  who,  for  the  good  of  the  race, 
ought  to  perish.  Accordingly,  Nietzsche  condemns  sympathy,  not  in  itself, 
but  because  of  these  effects.  As  regards  the  things  which  Nietzsche  con- 
siders good  in  themselves,  the  ultimate  good  belongs  to  a  particular  kind 
of  conscious  beings,  to  Beyond-men.  The  conception  of  Beyond-man  does 
not  refer  to  a  future  life  in  another  world,  but  to  a  state  of  heart  possible  on 
this  earth  both  now  and  in  the  future.  The  first  quahties  of  the  Beyond- 
man  are  strength  and  energy.  He  must  also  be  well-rounded ;  even  evil 
qualities  must  be  present.  Finally,  sympathy,  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  totally  condemned,  is  given  a  place.  In  brief,  there  must  be  harmony 
of  character.  This  harmony  is  to  consist  in  the  development  of  all  the 
capacities  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  life.  That  this  view  is  inadequate  needs 
hardly  be  said  ;  we  do  not  want  mere  quantity  of  life ;  we  want  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  good  life. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

The  Indrvidualism  of  Value.    J.  Ellis  McTaggart.     Int.  J.  E.,  XVIII, 

4,  pp.  433-445- 

The  author  intends  to  show  that  the  terms  '  good  *  and  '  bad '  do  not  ulti- 
mately apply  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  It  is  generally  admitted,  and  is 
here  assumed,  that  nothing  is  good  or  bad  except  conscious  beings  and 
their  conscious  states,  though  neither  the  conscious  being  possessing  them 
nor  any  other  conscious  being  need  recognize  them  as  having  value. 
Moreover,  such  states  include  not  only  those  which  give  us  direct  percep- 
tion of  the  external  world  but  also  those  which  give  us  knowledge  of  it  in 
any  way.  Accordingly,  the  universe  cannot  be  good  or  bad  unless  it  is  a 
conscious  being.     It  can  have  value  only  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end ; 
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though  of  course  it  would  be  legitimate  to  predicate  value  of  it,  referring 
to  the  average  of  the  conscious  beings  in  it,  just  as  one  would  say,  "  This 
is  a  drunken  town.  *  *  The  belief  that  the  universe  has  value  as  a  whole  is  thus 
excluded  from  all  except  certain  pantheistic  systems  which  hold  that  the 
universe  is  a  conscious  being.  Even  in  them,  judgments  of  value  are  more 
individualistic  than  other  judgments.  For,  if  there  are  x  finite  conscious- 
nesses within  God's  consciousness,  the  whole  number  of  consciousnesses  is 
X  -f  one.  God  may  be  righteous  while  an  individual  is  unrighteous. 
Even  materialists  have  sometimes  failed  to  recognize  the  individualism  of 
value,  though  it  is  chiefly  the  idealists  who  have  erred  here.  Their  mis- 
take has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  good  of  an  individual  depends 
largely  on  his  relations  to  others,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  these  relations  conditions 'of  Good,  but  that  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  them  which  is  the  Good.  Idealism  has  gone  too  far  in  contending  that 
the  relation  has  value  in  itself.  What  is  good  is  not  the  relation,  but  the 
state  of  the  individual  is  being  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation,  though,  of 
course,  there  need  not  be  any  conscious  recognition  of  this  value.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  value  of  the  states  of  consciousness  of  several  individuals 
taken  together  can  be  nothing  but  an  aggregate.  The  individualism  of 
Hedonism,  therefore,  need  no  longer  be  a  reproach.  It  also  follows  that 
the  individual  is  ultimately  the  end  ;  society  is  but  a  means.  Accordingly, 
it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  'the  religion  of  socialism,*  for  religion  deals  with 
ultimate  values,  not  with  means.  Animal-worship  is  thus  more  reasonable 
than  worship  of  the  State. 

C.  H.  Williams. 


NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN. 

Friedrich  Paulsen,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Steglitz  on  August  14,  was 
bom  at  Langenhom,  Holstein,  July  16,  1846.  He  came  from  a  hardy  race 
of  seamen  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  as  the  only  son  of  a  thriving  farmer 
was  expected  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fathers.  But  the  desire  for 
knowledge  was  so  strong  in  the  lad  and  his  intellectual  talents  so  marked 
that  his  parents  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  wishes  and  permitted  him  to  study 
at  the  higher  schools.  After  the  necessary  preparation  in  the  humanistic 
gymnasium,  Pa.ulsen  entered  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1866,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  187 1.  In  1875  ^^ 
established  himself  at  the  last-named  institution  2isz.  PHvatdocent  of  Philos- 
ophy, and  in  1878  was  made  an  extra-ordinarius.  The  latter  title  he  held 
until  1893,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  Professorship  of  Philosophy 
and  Pedagogy,  an  office  in  which  he  rendered  faithful  and  distinguished 
service  down  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

As  a  lecturer  Professor  Paulsen  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  upon  a 
large  circle  of  German  students.  His  manner  was  simple  and  earnest, 
free  from  any  rhetorical  display,  but  appealing  to  the  sober  reason  and 
common  sense  of  his  hearers.  In  a  country  in  which  many  extravagant 
notions  are  presented,  he  never  lost  his  intellectual  balance,  but  endeavored 
to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  describe  them  as  he  saw  them.  It  was 
owing  to  his  clear  and  healthy  judgment  that  his  opinions  on  questions  of 
importance  to  the  German  people  were  so  eagerly  sought  and  so  highly 
valued  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  His  heart  was  as  sound  as  his 
brain  ;  his  emotions  were  deep,  but  they  were  quiet,  and  he  impressed  one 
as  a  man  who  had  gained  complete  mastery  over  himself. 

Professor  Paulsen's  success  in  arousing  a  living  interest  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  through  the  spoken  and  written  word  was  great.  Among  his 
more  popular  books  the  Einleitungin  die  Phiiosofhie  passed  through  nine- 
teen editions  from  1892  to  1907,  and  his  System  der  Ethik  through  eight 
editions  since  1889.  In  the  former  work  he  presented  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy, which  he  characterized  as  idealistic  monism  and  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Fechner's  teachings.  His  ethical  theory  followed  the  lines 
marked  out  by  such  thinkers  as  Aristotle  and  Spinoza ;  it  rejected  the  old 
intuitionism  as  well  as  hedonism,  and  called  itself  teleological  energism,  a 
term  which  has  since  become  current  in  German  thought.  In  his  PhilosO' 
fhia  Militans,  first  published  in  1901,  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy 
and  attacked  clericalism  and  naturalism,  both  of  which  he  regarded  as  the 
sworn  enemies  of  philosophy. 

Although  some  German  writers  were  inclined  to  look  upon  Paulsen  as  a 
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Popularphilosoph  rather  than  as  a  technical  scholar,  his  work  of  investi- 
gration  was  generally  recognized  as  highly  meritorious.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
constantly  referred  to  and  reckoned  with  by  those  working  in  the  same 
fields.  His  Versuch  eitur  EntTvicklungsgeschichie  der  Kantischen  Er- 
kenninisstheorie,  Leipzig,  1875,  ^*s  GeschichU  des  geUhrten  Unterrickts 
auf  den  deutschen  Schulen  und  Universitdten,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1885, 
second  edition,  1896,  and  his  Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Lekre, 
Leipzig,  1898,  fourth  edition,  1903,  are  certainly  among  the  best  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and  education  during 
recent  years.  And  it  surely  would  not  hurt  the  cause  of  education  if  a  few 
more  books  like  Die  deutschen  Uhiversitdten  und  das  Universitatsstudium, 
Berlin,  1902,  and  Das  deutsche  BUdungswesen,  Leipzig,  1906,  were  pub- 
lished in  Germany  or  any  other  country. 

Personally,  Professor  Paulsen  was  a  man  of  noble  character  and  high 
ideals  who  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  his  death  will  be  deplored  by  a  large  number  of  American  students 
of  philosophy  who  enjoyed  his  instruction  and  friendship. 

Frank  Thillv. 

In  the  footnote  on  p.  407  of  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  Professor 
Titchener  is  made  to  suggest  the  word  ' '  enpathy  *  *  as  an  equivalent  of 
Einfuhlung,     The  word  should  have  been  printed  "empathy.** 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cole,  recently  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  Instructor  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology at  Wellesley  College. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson,  formerly  Assistant  at  Harvard  University,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Professor  G.  A.  Tawney,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Yale  University,  has  been 
appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  Judd  will,  however,  remain  at  Yale  during  the  present  academic 
year. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  formerly  Assistant  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed locum  tenens  in  Philosophy  at  Dalhousie  College. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals  : 

The  Psychological  Review,  XV,  5  :  H.  Heath  Bawden,  Studies  in 
^Esthetic  Value  :  (II)  The  Nature  of  ^Esthetic  Emotion  ;  M,  Meyer,  The 
Nervous  Correlate  of  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness  (II) ;  H,  A,  Peter- 
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